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PREFACE 


[TO  EDITION  WITH  OONTDHJATION  TO  1851]. 


In  presenting  Aikman's  History  of  Scotland  once  more 
to  public  favour,  it  is  only  needful  to  announce  the  changes 
introduced  into  the  present  edition,  by  which,  it  is  hoped, 
the  usefulness  of  the  Work,  as  a  national  history,  has  been 
improved,  and  its  claims  to  popular  acceptance  more  com- 
pletely established. 

The  first  of  these  is  connected  with  the  ancient  Scottish 
wars  for  national  indcjj)endence — the  struggles  of  Wallace 
and  Bruce,  and  the  immediate  successors  of  these  heroes, 
against  the  overwhelming  ascendency  of  England.  As  this 
is  the  most  eventful  period  in  our  history,  and  as  its  inci- 
dents are  so  closely  identified  with  the  national  feelings  of 
our  countrymen,  illustrative  notes  have  been  copiously  in- 
troduced into  this  portion  of  the  narrative,  by  which  its 
actors  and  their  deeds  may  be  better  understood  and  appre- 
ciated. Such  a  change  was  deemed  the  more  necessary,  in 
consequence  of  the  additional  light  which  has  been  lately 
thrown  by  antiquarian  research  upon  this  early  department 
of  our  annals;  and  without  which,  any  modem  work  pur- 
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porting  to  be  a  History  of  Scotland,  would  be  materially 
defective. 

Another,  and,  it  is  hoped,  an  important  addition  to  these 
volumes,  has  been  made,  by  two  Supplemental  Books  at  the 
close,  so  that  the  Histort  of  Scotland,  which  was  termi- 
nated by  Mr.  Aikman  at  A.D.  1792,  has  been  continued  to 
A.D.  1851. 

At  first  sight,  a  supplement  of  this  nature  to  the  history 
of  such  a  country  as  Scotland,  might  almost  appear  super- 
fluous. For  where  is  Scotland's  national  individuality?  In 
all  the  great  events  with  which  Britain  has  been  identified 
for  more  than  a  century,  our  country  has  been  but  the  ac- 
cessory of  England,  so  that  the  history  of  the  latter,  it 
might  be  thought,  should  also  suffice  for  the  former.  Such, 
indeed,  would  be  the  case,  if  history  were  nothing  more 
than  a  record  of  military  and  political  movements.  But 
while  in  these  Scotland  has  had  only  an  inferior  share,  as 
the  weaker  portion  of  the  United  Kingdoms,  she  possesses 
during  that  period  a  history  of  her  own,  of  which  she  may 
well  be  proud.  For  from  poverty  she  has  risen  to  wealth, 
from  rudeness  to  refinement.  In  agriculture,  commerce, 
and  the  arts  of  social  and  domestic  comfort,  the  sixty  years 
that  have  elapsed  since  the  closing  period  of  the  last  century, 
have  seen  her  hurrying  fi'om  the  very  rearward  to  the  fore- 
firont  of  national  improvement  The  same  has  been  her 
progress  in  literature  and  science,  by  which  she  has  estab- 
lished her  rule  in  the  empire  of  criticism,  enlarged  on  every 
side  the  boundaries  of  thought,  and  produced  or  improved 
those  discoveries  and  inventions  by  which  the  whole  aspect 
of  the  world  has  been  changed.     It  is  this  that  constitutes 
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the  reel  vitality  and  interest  of  SootJand's  history,  and  in 
this  way  her  people  have  nobly  fulfilled  their  mission.  And 
well  has  it  been  proved  that  such  an  assertion  is  no  merely 
national  boast  On  the  contrary,  it  is  a  world-wide  testi- 
mony; and  it  has  been  illustrated  by  the  interest  which 
evety  people  have  begun  to  feel  in  the  history  of  Scotland, 
and  the  pilgrimages  which  have  been  made  from  every  clime 
to  explore  the  scenes  of  her  past  transactions,  and  study  the 
secret  of  her  marvellous  proficiency. 

To  trace  the  causes  and  delineate  the  progress  of  this 
unexampled  change,  and  to  show  how  it  was  attained  in  so 
brief  a  period,  haa  been  the  object  of  the  two  additional 
Booka  So  important  a  task,  and  one  that  involves  so  many 
departments  of  the  philosophy  of  history,  might  have  seemed 
to  require  a  more  ample  detail  than  we  have  been  able  to 
afford.  But  when  it  is  recollected  that  most  of  our  readers 
have  witnessed,  and  not  only  witnessed,  but  shared  in  the 
events  by  which  such  a  progress  has  been  accomplished,  we 
trust  that  our  brevity  will  easily  find  an  excuse.  What 
they  chiefly  needed  was,  not  a  detail,  but  a  generalization  of 
the  &cts  that  lie  within  their  own  cognizance.  With  this 
view,  therefore,  we  have  but  slightly  mentioned  those  public 
transactions  which  accompanied  our  war  with  France,  and 
our  political  negotiations  with  foreign  cabinets.  Our  aim 
was  rather  to  give  the  history  of  Scottish  commerce  and 
manufacture,  of  agriculture  and  rural  industry,  of  literature 
and  science,  of  invention  and  discovery,  by  which  om* 
country,  in  the  short  space  of  half-a-century,  has  not  only 
overtaken  the  foremost  nations  of  Europe,  but  even  out- 
stripped them  in  the  race  of  modem  improvement,  and  to 
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delineate  their  happy  effects  in  the  new  modes  of  life  by 
which  the  old  have  been  superseded.  And  as  such  changes, 
instead  of  being  spontaneous  general  movements,  for  the 
most  part  originate  in  thoughtful  individuals — ^those  silent, 
studious  bene&ctors  of  the  world,  whom  history  is  too  much 
accustomed  to  overlook — ^we  have  interwoven  the  general 
narrative  with  short  biographical  notices  of  those  illustrious 
Scotchmen  for  whom,  at  this  period,  the  country  was  so 
remarkable,  and  by  whose  labours  it  was  so  happily  revolu- 
tionized. In  this  way,  history  and  biography,  as  we  think, 
should  be  blended  in  that  which  constitutes  the  most  impor- 
tant part  of  a  country's  history — ^the  history  of  national 
improvement. 

In  order  still  further  to  enhance  the  value  of  this  Be-issue, 
numerous  Pictorial  Blustratioiis  have  been  introduced,  con- 
sisting of  Portraits  of  eminent  or  remarkable  personages 
connected  with  Scottish  history.  Views  of  localities  rendered 
famous  by  historical  associations,  and  Bepresentations  of 
some  of  the  more  striking  events  which  enliven  the  pages 
of  our  country's  history. 
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When,  upwards  of  ten  years  ago,  I  projected  the 
work  which  I  now  present  to  the  reader  completf , 
like  many  authors,  I  was  not  aware  of  the  extent  of 
the  labour  I  had  undertaken.  I  had  long  considered 
a  readable  version,  at  least  in  English,  of  Buchanan's 
History  of  Scotland,  a  desideratum  in  our  literature, 
and  a  tribute  that  was  due  to  the  memory  of  a  writer 
of  whose  unrivalled  celebrity  every  Scottishman  had 
such  just  reason  to  be  proud:  but  when  I  proposed 
to  myself  the  task,  I  did  not  think  of  it  as  other  than 
an  agreeable  amusement;  certainly  I  never  imagined 
that  it  would  have  proved  the  serious  occupation  of 
so  large  a  proportion  of  my  life. 

It  was  not  till  I  had  considerably  advanced  that  I 
found,  that  to  present  a  faithful  transcript  in  English 
of  our  old  and  heretofore  venerated  historian,  was  to 
perform  but  half  the  duty  of  a  translator;  and  that 
notes  and  illustrations  were  not  more  necessary  to 
explain  than  to  defend  the  text,  especially  as  some  of 
his  latest  admirers  and  commentators,  while  rescuing 
his  eloquence  and  latinity  from  unmgrited  aspersion, 
had  not  always  deemed  it  necessary  to  vindicate  his 
historical  integrity.  In  endeavouring  to  supply  this 
deficiency,  I  was  led  into  fields  of  research,  which,  to 
have  pursued  fully,  would  have  required  a  lifetime, 
and  that  perhaps  expended  after  all  to  very  little  pur- 
pose; the  fragments  of  historical  certainty  being  so 
few,  so  widely  scattered,  and  so  overwhelmed  in  the 
heap  of  conjectural  rubbish  which  the  industrious 
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trifling  of  antiquarian  controversialists  has  contrived 
to  gather. 

These  remarks^  however,  apply  only  to  the  early 
historical  books.  The  preliminary  dissertations  con- 
tained in  the  two  first,  and  supported  by  the  ancient 
authorities  quoted  in  the  third,  rest  upon  foundations 
which  cannot  be  shaken;  and  of  the  reasoning  built 
upon  them,  every  reader  must  judge  for  himself: — to 
me  it  appears  conclusive  and  incontrovertible.  But 
however  others  may  be  disposed  to  decide  upon  this, 
it  is  a  subject  which  involves  only  the  ingenuity,  not 
the  veracity,  of  the  illustrious  author.  I  had,  from 
the  time  I  first  began  to  attend  to  Scottish  history, 
considered  the  greater  part  of  these  names  that  stand 
at  the  head  of  the  long  list  of  our  ancient  monarchs 
as  confessedly  fabulous,  and  came  to  the  work  under 
the  impression  that  they  would  be  very  easily  discuss- 
ed ;  nor  was  it  till  I  found  that  Buchanan  had  re- 
ceived them  as  part  of  the  record  of  whose  authen- 
ticity he  was  convinced,  that  I  determined  seriously 
to  examine  the  subject, — the  result,  so  far  as  ne- 
cessary to  illustrate  my  author,  I  have  given  in  the 
notes. 

As  I  proceeded,  I  found,  on  many  occasions,  that 
the  cry  which  had  been  raised  against  Buchanan  as  a 
fabulist,  had,  in  some  of  the  writers,  originated  in 
hostility  to  his  political  opinions;  in  others,  in  undue 
partiality  for  the  English  historians,  coupled  with  a 
scrupulous  scepticism  in  regard  to  the  Scottish  autho- 
rities; in  a  third  class,  from  a  fondness  for  jmradox, 
and  for  being  the  founders  of  a  new  system:  while, 
not  unfrequently,  the  accusations  had  been  brought 
at  random  by  persons  who  had  either  never  read,  or 
had  forgotten,  the  narrative  of  our  author;  who  were 
yet  unwilling  to  appear  to  believe  what  it  was  esteemed 
fashionable,  or  reckoned  a  mai*k  of  sagacity  to  dis^ 
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credit.  In  some  cases^  these  objections  are  noticed; 
but  I  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  render  suspected 
what  was  above  suspicion,  bj  remarking  upon  everj 
cavil  that  I  met  with;  and  therefore  a-  number  are 
left  in  their  native  obscuritj,  from  which  it  would 
have  been  cruel  to  have  dragged  them. 

My  original  intention  was  to  have  carried  on  the 
history  of  the  church  from  the  introduction  of  Chris- 
tianity into  Scotland,  along  with  the  political  history 
of  the  times.  This  I  early  found  impi-acticable;  the 
materials  accumulated  so  much  upon  my  hands,  that 
I  was  obliged  to  confine  myself  to  such  notices  as 
were  absolutely  necessary  for  understanding  the  slight 
references  in  the  text;  which  I  was  the  rather  in- 
duced to  do,  from  observing  that  Buchanan  studious- 
ly avoids  intermingling  the  ecclesiastical  with  politi- 
cked affisdrs; — so  much  so  that  in  the  account  of  his 
own  times,  the  name  of  Knox  occurs  but  thrice;  a 
circumstance  I  attribute  to  his  knowing  that  Knox 
himself  had  undertaken  the  task  of  recording  the 
history  of  the  church,  and  that  the  Assembly  intend- 
ed to  have  it  continued  and  published  under  their 
own  authority  and  inspection;  which  was  accordingly 
done  by  the  laborious  Calderwood. 

Our  author  concludes  exactly  at  a  time  when  the 
propriety  of  thus  separating  the  two  stories  ceased ; 
and  when  religion  and  politics  became  so  intermin- 
gled, that  to  have  separated,  would  have  been  to  have 
hurt  both.  My  plan,  in  the  continuation,  of  course 
deviated  materially  in  this  respect ;  I  combined  the 
two  to  the  utmost  extent  that  I  could  go,  without 
destroying  the  prominent  features  of  a  general  his- 
tory, and  have  incorporated  the  public  political  acts 
of  the  church,  yet  avoiding  the  details  of  her  internal 
regulations,  and  those  controversies  and  proceedings^ 
which  were  strict'y  religious. 
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The  leading  transactions  of  James  VI/s  reign  were 
struggles — ^first  for  the  patrimony,  and  next  for  the 
power  of  the  church ;  and  after  his  accession  to  the 
English  throne,  his  constant  aim  was  to  assimilate  the 
religious  polity  of  the  two  countries,  by  forcing  upon 
his  ancient  kingdom,  a  hierarchy,  whose  wealth  the 
nobles  were  unwilling  to  refund ;  whose  lordly  state 
was  intolerable  to  the  ministers;  and  whose  forms^ 
rites,  and  ceremonies  were  abhorrent  to  all.  The 
struggle  which  in  consequence  arose, involved  political 
rights  as  well  as  religious  privileges;  and  although  in 
narrating  the  civil  occurrences  of  that  period,  it  would 
have  been  improper  to  have  entered  into  the  theolo- 
gical controversies  of  the  different  parties  at  much 
length,  yet  in  speaking  of  an  age  whose  characteristic 
feature  was  religious,  it  would  have  been  equally  im- 
proper to  have  passed  over  slightly,  what  gave  it  that 
stamp  of  peculiarity.  Besides,  it  was  necessary  to 
rescue  from  obloquy,  the  character  of  many  of  the 
chief  men,  who,  having  but  newly  escaped  from  the 
fetters  of  papistical  power,  and  acting  in  conformity 
with  the  spirit  of  the  times  in  which  they  lived,  over- 
looked, in  their  struggle  against  those  who  wished  to 
re-forge  them  under  a  prelatical  form,  the  less  evident 
danger  of  falling  into  the  thraldom  of  presbyterian 
bondage: — especially  as  almost  all  the  popular  writers 
who  have  treated  of  that  period,  however  differing  in 
other  respects,  appear  to  agree  in  considering  the  men 
who  defended  the  liberties  of  Scotland  at  that  time,  as 
being  influenced  by  a  darkunsocial  spirit  of  fanaticism. 

We  are  apt  to  forget,  in  talking  of  the  liberality  of 
our  own  day,  of  the  progress  of  enlightened  senti- 
ments,  and  of  the  change  which  has  taken  place  in  the 
creed,  or  in  the  practice  of  the  Roman  Catholics; — 
that  all  these  things  were  totally  miknown  to  our 
forefathers.    They  conceived  that  an  infallible  church 
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could  never  change  either  her  creed  or  her  practice 
without  subverting  the  very  foundation  on  which  she 
was  built;  and  that  if  any  communion  was  to  be  held 
Mrith  her^  it  must  have  been  by  their  returning  to  her 
bosom,  not  by  her  advancing  a  step  to  meet  them; 
by  their  betraying  what  they  considered  truth,  not  by 
her  retracting  what  she  never  would  acknowledge  to 
be  error.  Unfortunately  their  kings  thought  differ- 
ently ;  both  James  the  First,  and  the  first  Charles, 
entertained  the  idea  that  a  compromise  might  be 
effected,  or  what  was  nearly  the  sapie  thing,  that  the 
royal  will  should  be  the  rule  of  conscience.  Hence 
originated  in  the  Scottish  nation,  who  bore  a  decided 
and  unalterable  aversion  to  whatever  in  the  most 
remote  degree  carried  an  appearance  of  retracing  their 
steps  towards  Rome,  an  ever- watchful  suspicion  of 
their  monarchs,  who  on  their  parts,  showed  an  inces- 
sant desire,  under  similar  names,  and  various  pretexts, 
to  introduce  the  splendid  trappings  or  imposing  forms 
of  that  hated  hierarchy. 

Along  with  the  shadow  of  the  ancient  religion,  the 
Stuart  family  were  anxious  to  revive  and  perpetuate 
the  ancient  despotism,  and  depress  a  rising  spirit 
among  the  people.  The  nobles,  on  the  other  hand, 
some  from  motives  of  self-interest,  and  some  from 
love  to  the  cause,  encouraged  that  spirit,  and  pro- 
moted the  progress  of  those  opinions,  most  decidedly 
opposed  both  to  popery,  or  any  prelatical  refinement 
of  it,  which  would  have  restored  enormous  revenues 
to  the  bishops,  and  a  third  devoted  estate  to  the  crown. 
The  ministers,  or  the  church,  constituted  a  semi-poli- 
tical party,  made  use  of  by  both  sides,  occasionally, 
in  the  contest,  and  their  proceedings  became  conse- 
quently so  far  necessary  to  be  related  in  recording 
the  civil  transactions  with  which  they  are  thus  blend- 
tdf  and  of  which  they  form  an  essential  part;  as  the 
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principal  personages  performed  conspicuous  characters 
both  in  the  plot  and  under-plot  of  the  grand  drama. 

From  the  time  when  the  general  assembly  met  at 
Glasgow,  1638,  till  the  overthrow  at  Worcester,  the 
whole  histoiy  of  the  country  becomes  politico-eccle- 
siastical, and  the  movements  of  the  state  were  scarcely 
more  influenced  by  the  parliament  or  their  committee, 
than  by  the  general  assembly  and  their  commission. 
During  the  short  space  of  presbyterian  ascendency, 
the  history  of  the  church  divides  itself  into  two  sec- 
tions; the  one  which  I  have  given  in  connexion  with 
the  civil,  the  other  strictly  theological,  which  regards 
solely  its  internal  state,  and  the  practical  progress  of 
religion  among  its  members. 

After  the  defeat  at  Worcester,  and  during  the  pro- 
tectorate, a  complete  separation  took  place  between 
the  government  of  the  country,  and  the  government 
of  the  church  ;  at  least  whatever  there  might  be  of 
Erastian  interference  by  the  civil  power  in  the  eccle- 
siastical arrangements,  the  assemblies  of  the  kirk  were 
never  suffered  to  interfere,  or  to  direct  any  of  the 
political  proceedings;  in  consequence  the  church 
retires  from  the  notice  of  the  general  historian  for  a 
while,  nor  appears  in  conjunction  with  civil  afiairs 

imtil — ^THE  RESTORATION. 

Twenty-eight  years  of  deep  and  agonizing  interest 
follow  that  event.  They  are  the  darkest,  yet  the  most 
gloriouB  in  the  annals  of  the  church  of  Scotland;  but 
thoy  form  an  episode  in  her  history  most  valuable  and 
instructive  in  details,  which  the  general  historian 
usually  passes  over;  or  which,  being  esteemed  only  as 
religious,  have  not  hitherto  been  considered  as  falling 
within  his  immediate  range.  I  have  not  so  consider- 
ed them.  While  therefore  I  have  given  an  account 
of  the  sufferings  of  the  church,  the  corporate,  and 
wbat  ought  to  have  been  the  legal  establishment  of 
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religion  in  the  country  at  the  period  of  her  lowest  de- 
pression, and  the  political  causes  whence  they  origi- 
nated, I  have  not  omitted  the  details  which  display 
the  power  of  religious  truth  upon  the  mind,  and  the 
operation  of  those  principles  which  enabled  the  suf- 
ferers to  bear  up  under  the  cruel  persecution  and 
spoliation  to  which  they  were  exposed,  and  to  meet 
proscription,  imprisonment,  exile,  or  deaths  not  with 
equanimity  only,  but  with  joyfulness. 

The  revolution,  which  gave  internal  peace  to 
England,  was  far  from  being  productive  of  tranquil- 
lity in  Scotland;  and  that  portion  of  our  history, 
imtil  the  union,  is  not  the  least  interesting  of  the 
periods  of  the  Scottish  Annals.  I  have  given  an  ample 
account  of  the  various  transactions.  The  struggle 
that  ended  with  the  battle  of  Dunkeld,  the  plots  and 
counter-plots  that  followed,  conjoined  with  what  never 
before  appeared  in  any  other  history — pretty  fiill  no- 
tices of  the  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  the  kingdom,  from 
the  revolution  settlement  till  the  union ;  these  I  have 
continued  down  to  the  last  presbyterian  separation 
that  took  place  in  the  church. 

No  regular  history  of  Scotland  from  the  union  to 
the  present  date,  having  been  attempted  previous  to 
my  undertaking ; — ^in  order  to  render  it  complete,  I 
projected  and  have  now  brought  the  transactions  of 
this  separate  section  of  the  empire  as  far  a,s  they 
could  be  told  intelligibly,  without  relating  the  history 
of  Britain  and  of  Europe ;  in  which  it  will  be  foimd 
particular,  and  I  trust  impartial,  accounts  of  the  two 
rebellions  raised  in  favour  of  the  forfeited  family. 

The  amazing  and  rapid  improvement  which  com- 
menced immediately  after  the  extinction  of  the  last 
wild  attempt,  and  the  rank  which  Scotland  has  since 
attained  in  literature,  arts,  sciences,  and  commerce, 
form  eanph  and  interesting  subjects  of  inYeBt\gal\OTv ; 
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neither  the  limits  I  had  prescribed  to  myself,  nor 
the  nature  of  the  present  publication,  allowed  me  to 
enter  upon  them ;  but  as  an  important  sequel  I  hope 
to  have  the  pleasure,  at  no  distant  period,  of  present- 
ing the  result  of  my  inquiries  to  the  indulgence  of  the 
public.  This,  as  I  have  expressed  in  my  concluding 
note,  I  think  I  may  be  able  to  comprise  in  one  volume, 
of  a  similar  size  with  those  of  the  present  work. 
And  from  the  progress  made  since  that  note  was 
written,  I  should  hope,  before  another  year  elapse,  I 
may  be  able  to  a^ounce  it  as  in  the  press. 


It  now  only  remains  for  me  to  take  a  general  re- 
view of  the  historians  of  Scotland,  with  brief  biogra- 
phical notices,  and  advert  to  the  theories  of  Innes, 
Pinkerton  and  Chalmers.  This,  I  have  in  a  great 
measure  anticipated  in  my  Life  of  Buchanan,  in  the 
remarks  on  his  writings,  and  in  the  notices  which  I 
have  inserted  as  notes  throughout  my  work,  to  which 
I  must  refer  in  connexion  with  this  essay. 

Our  Scottish  historians  are  few.  At  their  head 
stands  Fordun,  of  whom  I  have  inserted  an  account, 
vol.  i.  p.  217i  et  seq.  Lord  Hailes  denominates  him 
the  father  of  Scottish  history,  and  reposes  a  just  con- 
fidence on  his  veracity,  although  he  may  sometimes 
indulge  a  passing  sarcasm  at  his  **  Scottish''  credulity. 
All  our  writers,  indeed,  concur  in  subscribing  to  his 
honesty  in  the  use  of  his  materials; — to  his  industry 
in  collecting  thefn,  I  have  already  alluded.  But  the 
original  testimony  borne  to  his  exertions,  contained 
in  the  Introduction  to  the  Chronicle  of  Coupar,  it 
will  not  be  improper  to  transcribe,  as  the  document 
is  important ;  for  the  author  being  a  cotemporary  of 
Fordun,  or  living  very  near  his  time,  may  be  depended 
upon  as  furnishing  a  true  account  of  his  meritorious 
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lalK>ur8.     It  wa0  published  bj  lunes  in  his  Critical 
Essay : — 

"  Secundam  Toteres  sanetiones,*  laudabilis  antiquitas  patribus 
et  priscis  obserr ata.  non  solam  approbanda  a  modemis  esse  dig- 
noecitur,  sed  et  imitanda.  Enimyero  nonnalli  ante  nostra  tem- 
pore, Inculenter  satis  incljtonim  et  Talidonim  Scotonim  gesta, 
Teridico  satis  stjlo  et  memorabiles  chronicas  seripds  reliqneruut 
Qn®  quasi  <»iaia  sua  saltern  ante  tempore  membrenis  commen- 
data,  ille  trucalentns  tortor  Bdwardus  III.t  post  ultimum  con 
questam,rez  AnglisB  dictus  Langschankis,  et  tjrennus,  postquam 
snboriri  ccepit  dissentionis  materia  inter  prsecellentes  principes 
Brojsos,  viz.  et  Balliolos,  super  juris  pocioritate  snccedendi  in 
regnum,  Tiolenter  abetulit  et  deierit.  Attendens  ipse  propterea 
regnum  dirisum,  et  per  prsasens}  yerisimiliter  desolandum,  finzit 
se  yelle  tractare  qusa  pacis  erent»  tanquam  amicabilis  compositor, 
ct  amicus  inter  partes,  sub  orili  veliere  allecta  sibi  callidd  ejus- 
dem  regni  Scocise  procerum  una  parte,  et  sic  sibi  reliqua  rosis- 
tere  non  valente,  ejusdem  sibi  regni  de  facto  usurparit  custodiam, 
et  oppressioneuL  At  ipse  statim  occasione,  ut  pnetendebat, 
cognoscendi,  quis  eorum  per  Fetustorum  grammatum  indaga- 
tionem,  pleniorem  in  regno  yindicare  poteret  facultatem,  rimatb 
regni  cunctis  libreriis,  et  ad  manus  ejus  receptis  authenticis  et 
antiquatis  bistoriarum  cbronicis,  aliquantas  secum  et  ad  Angliam 
abstulit,  reliquas  yero  flammis  incinerendas  despicabiliter  com- 
misit 

"  Post  quarum  quidem  chronicarum  amissionem,  inter  paucos 
alios  ad  recolligendum  deperditas,  ezurgeus  quidem  yenerabilis 
presbjter  Johannes  Fordun,  Scotus  nomine,  ad  fortia  manum 
misit,  et  patrio  zelo  titillatus  efferbuit,  neo  tamen  ab  inc<pptis 
destitity  donee  laboriosis  studiis,  tam  Anglia,  quam  aliis  circum- 
ricinis  prorinciis  peregretis,  tanta  illinc  et  in  propria,  de  amissis 
recollegit,  quoadusque  quinque  librorum  Tolumina,  de  delectabi- 
libus  gestb  Scotomm,  sicut  Sjpud  Sootichronicon  in  magno  inter- 
senmtur,  chronicaliter  satis  compegit  In  hoc  laudanda  est 
hominis  industria.  Attendens  ipse,  quod  non  hominis  sed  na- 
niinis  proprium  esse  oonYincitur,  cuncta  memories  commendare, 
idciroo  et  ipse  pedeeter,  tanquam  apis  argnmentosa,  in  preto 
BritannisD,  et  in  oraculis  Hjbemise,  per  ciritates  et  oppida,  per 
unirersitates  et  collegia,  per  ecclesias  et  ccBnobia,  inter  historic 
cos  4X>nTer8ans  et  inter  chronographos  perendinans,  libros  eorum 
annales  contrectans,  et  cum  eis  sapienter  conferens  et  disputans, 

*  PrmhL  dmmiei  B.  Marie  de  Cupro  MS.  pones  D.  Ricard.  Hay. 
t  Sic.  J  Fcfie  partes. 
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ac  tabulis  suis  dipticiis  qusa  sibi  placuit  intitulans,  tali  fatigabili 
inyestigatione,  quod  non  novit,  inyenit,  atque  in  sinuali  suo  co* 
dice,  tanquam  in  alyeario  inventa,  quasi  mellifluos  fayos,  accu- 
rate Gongessit :  et  ipsa,  ut  prsBmisi,  in  quinque  libros,  usque  ad 
mortem  sanctissimi  regis  Dayid  filii  sanctae  Margaretse,  eleganter 
intitulayit,  &c." 

From  this  it  is  clear  that  the  Scots  had  ancient 
original  authors,  who  were  carried  into  England,  dis- 
persed or  destroyed;  and  that  the  body  of  Scottish 
history  which  Fordun  has  preserved,  was  collected 
from  Scottish  fragments  which  had  escaped  the  gene- 
ral desolation.  But,  it  is  also  evident,  that  there  were 
other  fragments  which  he  had  either  seen  cursorily, 
or  of  which  he  had  only  obtained  partial  information, 
as  he  particularly  refers  to  the  ancient  Irish  histories 
for  circumstances  not  inserted  in  his  own.*     These 

*  ScotichronicoQ  lib.  III.  c.  2,  et  not.  et  ad  libros  antiqnos  Hibernis 
referimus.—* Here  it  maj  be  proper  to  notice  a  peculiarity  in  our  old  au- 
thors: thej  sometimes  omit  portions  of  histoiy,  and  refer  to  books  then 
well  known,  for  the  particulars;— of  which  we  shall  afterwards  meet  with 
instances — but  these  books  are  now  k>st.  Some  relics  still  preserved  in 
English  libraries  attest  the  fact  of  our  loss.  "1st.  The  Chronicle  of 
Maylros,  continued  till  near  these  times,  [1.  e.  the  times  of  Edward  I.]  as 
both  the  subject  and  character  of  the  writing  manifests  ;  and  abruptly 
broken  off  a  few  years  before  king  Edward's  inyasion.  It  is  still  pre- 
served in  the  Cotton  library  in  the  origiDal  MS.  2d.  In  the  same  lib- 
rary, there  are  other  two  MSS.  which  contain  extracts irom  four  different 
Chronicles  of  Scotland: — the  first  contains  (extracts)  a  collection  of  many 
extracts  of  different  histories,  whereof  the  fourth  bears  the  title  of  No- 
mina regum  Scottorum  qui  regnaverunt  post  Pictos;  and  this  extract  is 
written  before  J  ohn  Fordun's  history.  This  series  of  our  kings  is  taken 
from  two  of  our  ancient  Chronicles  compared  together.  The  author 
marks  their  differences  thus,  In  alio  libro  sic,  &e.  The  other  MS.  is 
under  the  title  of  Historia  Angli»  a  Bruto  ad  A.D.  1318.  In  the  end  of 
this  collection,  the  author  gives  a  chronological  series  of  our  kings  that 
reigned  since  the  Picts,  with  a  short  account  of  thw  lives  fWnn  two  other 
Scottish  Chronicles  distinct  from  the  former ;  so  we  see  these  two  Eng- 
lish writers  had  in  England  no  less  than  four  distinct  books  or  Chroni- 
cles of  Scotland,  all  much  older  than  Fordun.  Innes,  p.  559.  And  how 
many  more  of  this  kind  may  have  been  carried  up,  of  which  we  have  no 
account?  As  to  these  two  extracts  from  Scottish  Chronicles  made  by 
En^iah  writers,  die  intention  of  these  collectors  heing  only  to  extract  the 
series  of  the  kings  ^  Scotland  frtim  the  union  of  the  Pictish  and  Scot- 
tish kingdoms  m  one  moaarchj,  as  the  title  bears,  they  begin  their  ex-. 
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remarks^  it  iras  necessary  to  premise  before  proceed- 
ing to  consider  the  later  theories  respecting  our  early 
history,  because  we  must  constantly  recur  to  Fordun; 
and  notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  written  and 

traets  no  farther  np,  thoogfa  it  \b  Tory  likely  these  Scottish  Chroniolea, 
whence  they  are  taken,  contained  a  complete  history  or  series  of  our 
kings,  firom  the  beginning  of  the  monarchy.  Howerer  that  be,  these 
Chronicles  are  nowhere,  that  we  can  hear  of,  to  be  found  entire. 

The  following  remains  were  copied  fnnn  MSS.  formerly  belonging  to* 
Cecil,  lord  Borleigh,  which  were  bought  about  the  beginning  of  last  cen- 
tmy  by  M.  Colbert,  and  deposited  in  the  king's  library  at  Pans.  They 
are  those  ap<m  which  Innes  builds  his  theoiy.  * — I.  A  kind  of  descrip- 
tion of  Albany,  or  of  Scotland  on  the  north  side  of  the  Friths  of  Cluyd 
and  Forth : — De  situ  Albani  qu»  in  se  figuram  hominis  habet ;  quo- 
modo  fuit  primitus  in  septem  regionibus  divisa  ;  quibusque  nominibus 
ontiquitus  sit  Tocata,  et  a  qoibus  inhabitata.  This  short  treatise  Innes 
attributes  to  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  and  assigns  its  date  in  the  twelfth 
centmy. — II.  Chronica  de  origine  Antiquorum  Pictorum. — III.  An 
extract  of  an  ancient  history  or  chronicle,  of  eleven  of  the  kings  of 
Scotland,  containing  their  succession,  and  a  short  account  of  their  Htos 
and  chief  actions,  from  the  subjection  of  the  Picts  by  king  Kenneth 
Mac-Alpin,  till  the  reign  of  Kenneth  III.  son  to  Malcolm  I.  This  con- 
tains some  particulars  of  the  Scottish  histoiy  which  are  not  to  be  met 
with  in  conunon  writers,  and  some  remarkable  passages.  It  had  been 
used  by  Camden.  This  Innes  doubts  whether  it  w&re  not  an  extract 
from  some  Irish  chronicle  of  affairs  relating  to  Scotland. — ^IV.  Chronica 
Regum  Scottorum  CCCXY.  annorum.  It  contains  the  series  or  names 
of  our  lungs,  with  their  lineal  descent,  and  the  years  of  their  reigns, 
from  king  Fergus,  son  of  Ere,  till  king  William,  in  the  twelfth  century, 
in  whose  lime  it  appears  to  hare  been  written  or  extracted,  by  ending 
St  predsely  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  and  with  his  genealogy,  which  it 
carries  up,  as  all  oUiers  of  this  kind  do,  to  Noah.  From  Malcolm 
Keanmore,  down  to  king  William,  this  gives  some  particulars  of  the 
lires  of  our  kings  and  their  children.  The  author,  it  is  supposed,  was 
a  monk  of  Melrose  Abbey. 

A  fifUi  ancioit  piece  was  communicated  by  Sir  Robert  Sybbald,  M  J),  i 
"Another  chronological  series  of  the  kings  of  the  Scots,  with  th^ 
descent,  and  the  years  of  their  reigns  from  Fergus,  the  son  of  Ere."  It 
ends  the  third  year  of  king  Alexander  III.  A.D.  1251.  There  is  in- 
serted in  it  a  catalogue  of  the  Pictish  kings.  This  series  is  taken  from^ 
cue  of  the  most  ancient  and  most  authentic  historical  monuments  of 
SoDtbnd,  the  Register  of  the  Priory  of  St.  Andrews,  and  was  regis- 
tered among  the  records  and  charters  of  that  church,  and  was  written 
^M^  years  before  the  searches  for  our  records  was  made  by  the  order 
of  Edward.  A  sixth  piece  is  a  short  Latin  chronicle  in  verse  or  rhyme, 
suljoiiied  to  most  of  the  copies  of  the  Scotichronicon.  This  chronida 
*  Tlity  wn  flnt  prlattd  In  hli  apprndfat. 
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argued^  take  the  old  plain  presbyter — credulous  and 
imperfect  though  he  be — as  our  polar  star  in  a  region 
which  cannot  boast  of  many  more  certain  lights. 

Having  already  expressed  my  opinion  on  the  contro- 
versies respecting  this  period  of  our  history,  t.  e.  from 
the  origin  of  the  Scottish  monarchy  to  its  junction 
with  the  Pictiah^  I  proceed  to  give  a  view  of  the 
theories  of  Innes,  Pinkerton^  and  Chalmers,  and  the 
picture  of  the  Pictish  monarchy  as  drawn  by  them. 
Fordun  says^  lib.  iii,  cap.  2.  "A  primo  quidem  hu- 
jus  regni  rege  Fergusio  filio  Fererchard,  ad  hunc  re- 
gem  Fergusium  filium  Erth  inclusive,  quadraginta 
quinque  reges,  ejusdem  et  gentis,  et  generis,  in  hac 
insula  regnaverunt.  Sed  et  horum  singillatim  distin- 
guere  tempora  principatuum  ad  praesens  omittimus, 
nam  ad  plenum  scripta  non  reperimus.'^  From  this 
sentence,  Innes  fetches  the  conclusion  that  the  first 
forty-five  kings  were  a  fictitious  race  of  monarchs,  the 
shades  of  whose  names  might  have  passed  before  the 
father  of  our  history,  but  whose  existence,  although 
willing  to  allow,,  he  could  not  authenticate ;  and  that 
his  silence  respecting  tiieir  actions,  throws  more  than 
a  doubt  over  their  reality  r — ^yet,  from  the  ancient 
MSS.  still  preserved,  he  gives  the  following  list  of 
thirty-five  kings,  whose  names  without  dispute  ap- 
peared in  Chronicles  anterior  to,  and  are  preserved  in, 
Fordun,*  and  which  bear  a  considerable  resemblance 
to  the  latinized  names  of  our  later  historians. 

gives  a  yery  diffwoit  aoooimtr  botb  of  the  beginiiiiig  of  the  Soottuh 
monarchy,  and  of  the  Buoeesaion  of  the  first  kings,  from  the  chronide 
of  Jolm  Fordan.    Its  andquitj  is  diipated  hy  Pinkerton. 

*  Fardun,  lib.  iz.  ea|k  2.  This  genealogy  was  recited  by  a  highland 
senachy  at  the  coronation  of  Alexander  IIL  in  presence  of  the  estates 
of  the  kingdom,  assembled  to  witness  the  ceremony,  and  by  them  re- 
ceiired  as  aothentia  In  the  foorteenth  oentiny,  Walter  WardUw,  who 
was  edncated  at  the  murersity  cf  Paris,  of  whieh  he  became  rector, 
A.  D.  1945,  afterwards  bishop  of  Glasgow,  and  a  oardinal,  one  of  the 
most  kamed  men  of  his  age,  gave  Fordnn  the  sasie  genealogy. 
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L  Fendach. 

2.  Foreo  «1.  Forgo. 

3.  Maina 

4  Earadil  al.  Arindil. 

5.  Roghein. 

6.  Rothrer. 

7.  Threr. 
&Ro6m. 

9.  Sain  aL  Sin. 

10.  Deadha  aL  Deaga. 

11.  Hiair. 

12.  Oilion  aL  Olill,  and  AiliUa. 

13.  Eogan. 

14  EideraeaoL 

15.  Coner-moir. 

16.  Cairprial.CorbreFin-moir. 

17.  Dair-dorn-mor. 

18.  CairpriaL  Gorbrecronscion. 

19.  Luig.  aL  Lagtach-Allatach. 

20.  Mogolama. 
2L  Conair. 

22.  EocbaRighfhotaaLRiada. 

23.  Fiachrach  taitbmail. 
24  Bochacb-andocfa. 

25.  Acbirohir. 

26.  Findachai. 

27.  Groicblineb. 

28.  Senconnac. 

29.  Feidlimitb-Ramnatb. 

30.  EangoBa-boidim. 

31.  Feidlimitb-Aalingretb. 

32.  EangoMb-Fear. 

33.  Bocba  moin-remmr. 
34  Ere  aL  Eroh. 

35.  FargoB,  mac  Ercb. 


1.  Ferohar  al.  Fertbar. 

2.  Fergofl. 

3.  Main. 

4  DeamdiU  aL  DeamdilL 
6.  Roiren. 

6.  Retber  al.  Renther. 

7.  Tbere. 

8.  Josin. 

9.  Fin. 

10.  Detbacb. 

11.  Jair. 

12.  Elela. 

13.  Ewen. 

14  Eder  SkeoL 

15.  Conaremor* 

16.  Corbre-linmor* 

17.  Dardremore. 

18.  Corbre. 

19.  Lugtacb. 

20.  MogaL 

21.  Conare. 

22.  Etbode-riede. 

23.  Pacbracb. 

24  Etbad  aL  Etbod. 

25.  Akirkire  aL  Atbirkir 

26.  Findocb. 

27.  Crnitblintb. 

28.  Fencormacb. 

29.  Fetbelmac-Romaoli 

30.  Angasa. 

31.  Fetbehnecb. 

32.  Angusa-FiUu 

33.  EtbadiuB. 

34.  Ertb. 

35.  Fergus  I. 
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These  lists,  it  will  be  observed,  neither  agree  with 
the  number  of  Fordun,  [forty-five,]  nor  with  the 
numeration  of  Buchanan,  whose  authority,  or  rather 
whose  principles,  it  was  one  great  object  of  Innes  to 
overthrow;  therefore,  [Innes,]  when  he  has  esta- 
blished that  there  existed  lists  of  the  ancient  monarchy 
of  Scotland,  which  carry  back  the  line  before  the  in- 
carnation different  from  those  recorded  by  Buchanan, 
after  using  them  to  oppose  him,  he  gives  them  up  also; 
and  although  he  allows  that  the  Scots,  who  arrived  in 
the  country — ^he  cannot  exactly  say  when — might 
have  kings  among  them  of  some  description  or  other, 
yet  he  adopts  as  the  basis  of  his  theory,  that  they  had 
no  regular  king  over  their  united  number  till  Fergus, 
the  son  of  Ere,  came  to  Scotland,  whom  he  considers, 
not  as  the  restorer,  but  as  the  founder  of  the  Scottish 
monarchy,  which  he  restricts  almost  to  the  bounda- 
ries of  Argyle  and  Lorn,  and  styles  the  kingdom  of 
the  Dalraids  or  Albany.  He  dates  his  accession  A.D. 
603.  From  this  date,  I  have,  in  the  notes  to  Bu- 
chanan, inserted  such  notices  as  were  necessary  to 
mark  the  variations  between  the  different  systems  of 
Scottish  royalty. 

The  Pictish  monarchy  is  a  more  intricate  subject. 
This  people  he  views  as  originally  Britons,  and  con- 
siders them  the  same  as  the  Caledonians.  Their  name 
of  Picts,  he  says,  was  imposed  by  the  Romans  in  the 
third  century,  upon  the  whole  of  the  unconquered 
inhabitants  of  North  Britain,  from  the  custom  which 
these  retained  of  painting  their  bodies;  and  to  dis- 
tinguish them  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  provinces, 
who,  upon  being  conquered,  assumed  the  habits  and 
customs  of  their  conquerors.  This  identity  of  the 
whole  unconquered  tribes  of  North  Britons,  under 
the  name  of  Picts,  which  has  occasioned  much  of  the 
confusion  of  thoBO  obscure  times  Innes  establishes ; 
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vrhile  he  accounts  for  the  name,  in  a  plain  and  con- 
vincing manner,  as  £»:  beyond  Mr.  Pinkerton's  learned 
labours  to  arrive  at  the  same  point,  in  clear  simpU- 
city,  as  it  is  in  modesty: — 

"  From  the  wars  of  Julius  Agricola  under  Domitian,  till  Se- 
rerus's  time,  the  Bomans  had  never  entered  Caledonia:  haying 
enough  to  do  to  defend  their  provinces  in  Britain  against  the 
northern  nations,  we  do  not  find  that  thej  attacked  them  but  in 
their  own  defence.  Seyerus's  ambition  to  haye  the  surname  of 
Britannicus,  carried  him  farther,  and  intending  a  conquest  of 
the  whole  island,  he  entered  Caledonia,  and  marched  his  armj, 
though  with  almost  incredible  loss,  to  the  furthest  extremities 
of  the  north  of  Britain ;  the  Romans  who  followed  him  in  this 
expedition,  and  penetrated  to  the  utmost  bounds  of  Caledonia, 
bad  more  occasion  than  oyer  before  to  know  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  northern  inhabitants,  and  to  remark  more  parti- 
cularly that  they  were  all  painted,  or  marked  with  figures,  as 
Herodian,  an  author  of  the  time,  in  the  yerj  account  of  this  ex- 
pedition, describes  them.  The  Romans  at  the  same  time  ob- 
serving no  such  custom  among  the  provincial  Britons,  who  had 
^e  out  of  mind  laid  it  aside,  it  was  natural  for  them,  seeing 
all  the  extra-provincials  painted  or  coloured,  and  none  so  but 
them,  to  ^e  them  the  name  of  Picti,  which  in  one  word  com- 
prehends all  the  extra-provincial  Britons.  And  so  it  happened ; 
for  Herodian,  though  he  describes  them  painted  or  coloured,  yet 
stiU  continues  to  call  them  Britons,  as  his  cotemporarj  Dio  calls 
them  Caledonians,  in  the  account  they  have  given  us  of  Se- 
verus*s  expedition.  The  first  Roman  writer  after  that  expedition 
that  mentions  these  northern  unconquered  nations,  calls  them 
all  by  one  common  name,  Picti,  Picts.  This  was  the  orator 
Enmenius,  who  in  the  year  297,  in  an  oration  before  the  em- 
peror Constantius,  calls  these  nations  for  the  first  time  Picti : 
and  in  another  oration,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  pronounced 
A.  D.  308,  eleven  years  after,  in  the  presence  of  Constantino, 
tells  us  that  the  Caledonians  were  only  a  part  of  the  Picts  or 
painted  Britons ;  and  thereby  giving  us  to  understand  that  Picti 
was  now  becoming  the  general  name  to  all  the  northern  uncon- 
quered nations.  The  same  extent  of  the  name  of  Picti  appears 
also  in  Ammian.  From  all  which  manifestly  appears  the  natu- 
ral reason  of  this  new  name  of  Picti  given  to  a  people  so  well 
known  to  be  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  these  northern  parts,  that 
tiw  same  Bumesini>,  the  first  time  he  mentions  ihem*  vi^^^q«%% 
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it  as  a  thing  veil  known,  that  they  nsed  to  have  wars  with  the 
Britons  before  the  coming  in  of  Julias  Gsosar ;  and  this  he  ad- 
ranees  in  the  presence  of  the  emperor,  and  chief  officers  of  the 
empire  lately  come  from  Britain. 

"  What  has  been  said  also  suffices  to  discoTer  the  particular 
occasion  of  the  Romans  giving  the  new  name  of  Picti  to  the 
northern  Britons,  precisely  in  the  third  age  after  Severus*s  ex- 
pedition into  these  northern  parts  of  the  island.  Now,  this  name 
being  once  ^ven  them  by  the  Romans,  and  continued  by  the 
provincial  Britons,  who  spoke  their  tongue  down  to  the  Saxon 
invasion,  it  was  as  natural  for  the  Britons  and  Saxons  to  retain 
the  name,  though  originally  Latin,  in  their  vulgar  tongues,  with 
alterations  according  to  their  different  idioms,  as  to  retain  so 
many  names  of  towns  and  countries,  and  so  many  other  words 
derived  from  the  Latin,  particularly  the  names  of  things,  whereof 
the  Romans  had  introduced  among  the  Britons  the  first  use.  So 
the  Britons,  or  Welsh,  of  course  called  all  the  northern  people, 
their  ancient  enemies,  Phychthead;  the  Saxons  named  them 
Pehts  or  Pyhtas,  and  the  Irish  and  ancient  Scots  expressed  the 
same  thing  in  equivalent  terms  of  their  language,  calling  them 
Gruithneach  from  Cruith,  which  signifies  forms  or  figures,  such 
as  they  used  to  paint  or  mark  on  themselves.**  -» 

The  language  of  the  Picts  he  thinks  originally  Cel- 
tic^ and  only  differing  from  the  Gaelic  as  one  dialect 
does  from  another.  Their  boundaries  varied  at  dif- 
ferent times,  from  the  invasion  of  Agricola  till  the 
expulsion  of  the  Romans;  after  which  latter  event, 
they  planted  themselves  south  of  the  friths  Forth  and 
Clyde,  and  had  a  dependant  or  allied  kingdom,  Strath- 
clyde,  which  is  supposed  to  have  had  attached  to  it  in 
some  way  or  other  the  modem  Galloway,  till  at  last 
the  whole  became  finally  included  under  one  king, 
Kenneth,  and  one  appellation,  Scotland.  About  the 
time  when  Christianity  was  introduced,  they  were 
divided  by  the  Grampians  into  south  Picts  and  north 
Picts.  The  southern  were  converted  by  St.  Ninian, 
the  northern  by  St.  Columba. 

The  list  of  Pictish  kings  inserted  below,  carries 
back  that  series  many  years  before  the  incarnation; 
but  the  arguments^  from  the  &llacy  or  untenablenms 
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of  the  forty-five  early  Scottish  mouarchs^  ^PP^y  equal- 
ly to  the  one  half  the  seventy  Pictish  sovereigns 
--for  such  is  their  number — reaching  to  the  reign  of 
Constantino.  Innes  copies  frOm  Buchanan  an  obser- 
vation which  it  would  be  well  always  to  remember 
in  investigations  of  this  kind: — that  there  is  a  broad 
line  of  distinction  to  be  drawn^  between  the  reported 
annals  of  a  nation  preceding  or  subsequent  to  the 
introduction  of  letters  among  them;  and  very  proper- 
ly adds,  that  much  discrimination  is  requisite  in  con- 
sulting old  records,  which  pretend  to  reach  beyond 
tiie  use  of  writing.  What  is  told  of  these  early  un- 
written periods,  may  or  may  not  be  altogether  false, 
but  yet  this  ought  not  to  invalidate  the  record  respect- 
ing what  follows,  which  may,  and  often  is,  both  true 
and  indisputable;  and  he  founds  his  long  roll  of 
northern  royalty  chiefly  on  a  document  of  this  kind, 
corroborated  in  the  parts  which  he  receives,  by  other 
writers  of  affirmed  authority. 

This  document,  is  the  Chronica  de  origine  Antiquo- 
rum Pictorum,  " which,'*  he  says,  "bears  that  title  in 
great  red  letters,  in  the  MS.  in  which  I  found  it. 
This  MS.  belonged  formerly  to  secretary  Cecil,  lord 
Burleigh,  afterwards  lord  high  treasurer  of  England, 
and  his  name  is  upon  it,  written  with  his  own  hand. 
It  was  in  his  possession,  when  Camden  perused  it 
and  extracted  several  passages  from  it''  The  title 
Chronica,  was  commonly  given  by  writers  of  after 
ages  to  pieces,  however  short,  that  contained  any  series 
of  hcta,  with  their  dates,  or  catalogues  of  their  kings, 
with  the  years  of  their  reigns.  This  MS.  seems  to 
be  written  400  [now  upwards  of  500]  years  ago.  In 
it  there  is  a  succession  of  seventy  kings  to  Constan- 
tino, with  the  years  of  their  reigns,  which,  all  summed 
up,  amount  to  at  least  ten  or  twelve  centuries  before 
the  incarnation."    This  he  considers  as  the  \>eWei  ol 
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the  Ficts  themselves,  and  supposes  that  the  list  was 
compiled  while  the  monarchy  yet  stood  entire.  There 
are  catalogues  of  the  Pictish  kings  in  Fordun,  and  in 
Wintoun,  which  do  not  carry  the  Caledonians  so  far 
before  the  Christian  era^  and  which  appear  to  have 
been  copied  from  the  register  of  St.  Andrews'  church, 
founded  by  the  Ficts ;  but  the  circumstance  of  their 
having  been  copied  by  Scottish  writers,  renders  them 
more  suspected  in  his  estimation  than  this,  which  he 
thinks  had  come  through  the  hands  of  an  Irish  scribe. 
The  remarks  which  Innes  makes  on  this  document 
are  worthy  of  notice,  afl  perfectly  in  unison  with  all 
which  reasonable  men  have  ever  <;laimed  for  the  old 
Scottish  lists;  and  might  have  taught  his  followers  to 
speak  in  more  measured  terms  of  these  ancient  rolls, 
which  we  cannot  now  authenticate  from  other  sources. 
'*  We  give  it,'*  says  he,  **  only  as  an  ancient  monu- 
ment of  history,  containing  the  tradition  of  that  once 
famous  people  concerning  the  antiquity  of  their  settle- 
ment and  monarchy  in  Britain,  before  whom  there's 
no  memory  of  any  known  inhabitants  of  the  north  of 
Britain,  nor  any  certain  epoch  of  their  beginning  or 
settlement  there:  but  reaching  up  into  the  dark  ages 
of  the  depth  of  antiquity,  they  may,  for  what  any  can 
show  to  the  contrary,  contend  on  the  antiquity  of  set- 
tlements And  monarchical  government  with  any  na- 
tion in  Europe.  And  even,  as  to  the  number  of  their 
seventy  kings,  I  do  not  see  but  that  they  might  have 
been  preserved  without  the  use  of  lettera.'*  And  re- 
specting the  variations  in  the  spelling  of  the  names, 
and  the  apparent  substitution  of  one  for  another,  he 
adds,  with  equal  propriety;  *'  These  alterations  and 
changes  are  very  common  in  all  copies  of  catalogues 
of  ancient  proper  names,  which  by  length  of  time  are 
grown  out  of  use,  especially  when  transmitted  by  those 
who  did  not  understand  the  language  of  the  people 
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whose  names  they  are;  besides  these  variations  which 
the  negligence  as  well  as  the  ignorance  of  transcribers 
is  ordinarily  the  cause  of,  so  that  the  ofbener  they  are 
transcribed,  the  more  they  are  disfigured;  each  tran- 
scriber adding  new  faults  of  his  own  to  those  he 
found  before ;  whence  it  happens  that  in  length  of 
time,  they  appear  quite  different  names.  This  may 
be  observed  in  the  names  set  down  in  the  genealogi* 
cal  series  of  the  kings  of  Scotland,  as  we  meet  with 
them  in  most  of  our  modem  Scottish  writers,  both 
MS.  and  printed,  when  compared  with  copies  written 
by  those  that  knew  the  old  Scottish  or  Graelick  lan- 
guage. It  is  therefore  no  wonder,  like  alterations  and 
variety  should  be  met  with  in  the  different  copies  of 
the  names  of  the  Fictish  kings.''  I  shall  now  sub- 
join the  list  of  Fictish  kings  as  he  gives  them,  only 
adding,  that  the  introduction  of  Christianity  forms 
the  epoch  of  the  introduction  of  letters  among  the 
Picts,*  and  divides  the  suspected  from  the  credible 
part  of  the  series. 


QmneaHoff^  cf  dW  JOn^«  ^  the  Piets,  from  CfnMns,  cr  CruAsn^ 
son  of  CHnge,  or  JOnfi«,  to  the  extinction  of  that  3£onarehy. 

F1B8T  Part. — Chronolcgy  Uncertain. 


L  Cniidne,  or  Cruithne, 

HglKU. 

5.  Floclaid 

30 

or  Cruthen 

100 

6.  Got           .        . 

12 

2.  Circni 

60 

7.  Ce,  i.e.  CJecircnm 

15 

3.  Fiduch 

40 

8.  Fibaid       . 

+24 

4.  Forteim             • 

70 

Ik  0«deol«mdach 

8C 

*  It  is  aHowed  on  all  hands,  that  the  Scots,  whether  a  great  or  a 
smaU  people,  had  the  use  of  letters  before  this  period. 

t  It  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  Fictish  kingdom, 
that  hj  ihw  law  {kefemaie  was  preferred  to  the  male  Kno  of  succession; 
but  FIbud  and  the  six  preceding  names  being  in  the  MS.  all  callrnl 
I  of  Cmiihne,  Innes  sunposes  that  they  must  have  alhreigned  at  the 
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son  of  Unnust,  or  Eogen  son  of  Hingi,  836  to  839, 
three  years,  and  was  succeeded  by  Wrad,  the  son  of 
Bargoit,  who  also  reigned  three  years,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Bred  or  Brude,  with  whom  the  series  of 
Pictish  kings  ends.  There  are  besides  three  names, 
Kenneth,  Brude,  and  Drust,  who  appear  to  have 
been  unsuccessful  claimants  of  the  crown  before  its 
final  transference  to  the  Scots. 

On  this  much  disputed  occurrence,  Innes  fives  the 
statement  with  which  I  shall  close: — ^'^  All  our  writ- 
ers agree  that  the  union  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Ficts 
and  Scots  happened  towards  the  middle  of  the  ninth 
age:  that  Kenneth  Macalpin  was  the  first  monarch 
of  the  united  kingdoms.  All  our  modem  writers  also 
agree,  that  as  Kenneth  was,  by  hereditary  succession, 
king  of  the  Scots,  he  had  an  equal  title  to  the  king- 
dom of  the  Picts  in  the  right  of  his  father  Alpin,  son 
of  Eocha  or  Achaius.  Alpin  having  laid  claim  to  the 
crown  as  next  heir  after  the  death  of  king  Eogan,  son 
to  Hungus,  whose  daughter  Fergusia  being  married 
to  Achaius,  king  of  Scots,  conveyed  to  her  son  Alpin, 
the  right  to  the  Pictish  crown  preferable  to  any  other 
pretender  after  the  death  of  his  uncle  Eogan.  Fordun 
does  not  specify,  as  later  writers  do,  the  particular  de- 
gree of  blood  and  relation,  on  which  the  claim  of  the 
Scottish  king  was  grounded;  yet  he  tells  us  that  the 
king  of  Scots  laid  claim  as  heir  to  the  Pictish  crown, 
and  that  this  claim  was  the  ground  of  the  quarrel  that 
occasioned  the  last  war  betwixt  the  Picts  and  the  Scots. 
All  our  posterior  historians  set  down  in  particular  the 
ground  of  this  claim,  as  we  have  related  it,  and  on 
this  they  are  followed  by  English  and  Irish  authors, 
that  have  wrote  concerning  tJiis  point.  Nor  are  our 
modem  historians  contradicted  in  this  by  other  more 
ancient  writers,  as  they  are  in  what  they  relate  of  our 
remote  antiquities;  besides  that,  there  being  no  doubt 
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several  historical  monuments  extant  in  the  time  of 
Buchanan^  that  are  now  perished,  of  the  afiairs  of  Scot- 
land since  the  reign  of  Fergus,  son  of  Ere,  there  is 
ground  to  believe  that  he  would  not  have  been  so 
positive  in  the  account  he  gives  of  the  right  of  the 
longs  of  Scotland  to  the  Pictish  crown,  if  he  had  not 
found  ancient  authority  for  it;  especially  considering 
this  fact  could  be  of  no  use  to  what  appears  to  have 
been  the  principal  design  he  aimed  at  in  his  history/'* 

What  I  have  here  given,  forms  the  basis  of  both 
Pinkerton  and  Chalmers;  the  varieties  which  they 
introduce  in  the  names  and  lists,  and  the  reasoning  with 
which  they  support  their  alterations  and  amendments, 
would  be  as  tedious,  as  it  is  comparatively  useless. 
The  chief  points,  as  I  said  before,  being  alluded  to  in 
the  notes  appended  to  the  first  volume  of  Buchanan, 
renders  it  unnecessary  to  recur  to  them  here. 

C(^;emp(»rary  with  Fordun,  was  a  vernacular  poe* 
tical  historian, — Andro  Wyntoun,  a  canon  regular 
of  the  priory  of  St.  Andrews.  The  year  of  his  birth 
is  uncertain,  but  he  was  prior  of  the  monastery  of  St. 
Serfs  Inch,  in  Loch  Leven — one  of  the  most  ancient 
religious  establishments  in  Scotland — on  or  before 
A.D^  1396;  as  from  a  notice  in  the  chartulary  of 
St  Andrews  in  that  year,  **  Andreas  de  Wynton,  prior 
insule  lacus  de  Levin,' ^  was  present  with  others  at  a 
perambulation  for  dividing  the  baronies  of  Kirkness 
and  Lochor,  ^^in  presentia  serenissimi  principis  Bo- 
berti  Ducis  AlbanisB;''  and  in  1406,  he  is  designed, 
"  Canonicus  Sancti  Andree,  prior  prioratus insule  Sane- 

*  limes  joins  fioece,  bat  I  think  he  stands  bj  his  eredulitj  on  grounds 
totally  ^Qfferent  from  a  writer  of  Buchanan's  acknowledged  judgment. 
As,  however,  Innes  so  frequently  reiterates  his  charge  respecting  Bu- 
duman's  motives  for  adulterating  Scottish  history,  it  may  not  be  unfiur 
to  infer  that  his  own  motive  in  writing  his  Essay  was  chieiiy  to  invali- 
date that  historian;  to  whose  talents  and  veracity,  he  is  notwitbBtaxv&i^ 
ofteo,  thoiyh  uawQUnglf,  oonhtmnei  to  bear  e^eiice. 
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ti  Servani  infra  lacum  de  Levin/'  The  year  of  his 
death  is  equally  uncertain  with  that  of  his  birth;  only 
this  much  is  certain^  that  he  reached  a  good  old  age, 
and  was  alive  after  1420,  as  he  mentions  the  death 
of  Robert  duke  of  Albany,  an  event  which  occurred 
that  year.  His  chronicle,  he  tells  us  himself,  was  un- 
dertskken  at  the  request  of  Sir  John  of  the  Wemys, 
an  ancestor  of  the  earl  of  Wemyss.  His  work  is  di- 
vided into  nine  books.  The  first  five — after  the  man- 
ner of  the  times — contain  an  abstract  of  universal  his- 
tory, intermixed  with  such  accounts  of  the  Picts  and 
Scots,  as  the  chronicles  or  registers  to  which  he  had 
access  from  his  situation,  afforded,  till  the  reign  of 
Kenneth  Mac  Alpin;  from  the  sixth  he  is  more  full 
in  Scottish  affairs;  and  in  the  three  last,  he  gives 
almost  a  continued  history  of  his  country  from  Mal- 
colm Kenmore,  till  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
king  James  I.,  when  the  chronicle  ends,  about  the 
year  1408.  That  part  of  it,  however,  from  the  birth 
of  David  II.  to  the  death  of  Robert  II.  was  furnished 
by  a  friend,  whose  name  he  has  omitted  to  mention, 
but  for  whose  accuracy  he  vouches  by  incorporating 
the  narrative  in  his  own  book. 

Wyntoun  throws  no  light  on  the  forty-five  kings, 
although  willing  to  assert  the  antiquity  of  the  Scot- 
tish regal  line;  but  in  place  gives  us  "  Simon  Brekkis' 
Linage,*'  a  list  altogether  different.  His  series,  from 
Fergus  son  of  Ere,  was  copied  of  course  from  the 
registers  of  his  church. 

The  chronology  it  appears  had  sorely  puzzled  him, 
notwithstanding  his  rhyme  did  not  fetter  him  to  a 
day;  e.g.  Book  iii. 

A  thooBand,  and  three  hundred  jear. 
And  ten  there-til^— or  there  by  near. 

After  several  ineffectual  attempts  to  settle  it  he  fairly 
gives  it  up,  and  says  with  great  naivete. 
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Oif  Other  of  mair  suffisans. 
Can  find  better  accordance, 
This  buke  at  Ijken  thej  maj  mend, 
Bnt  I  now  schortlie  to  mak  end, 
Thinkb  for  to  sett  their  date. 
As  comekles  before  me  wrate.* 

This  work  remained  in  MS.  till  1796,  when  a 
splendid  edition,  in  2  vols,  royal  8vo,  was  published 
by  Mr.  David  Macpherson,  with  a  glossary,  omitting 
all  the  general  history,  and  giving  only  the  contents  of 
the  chapters  on  matters  not  connected  with  Scotland. 

Elphingstone,  bishop  of  Aberdeen,  and  Gawin  Dou- 
glas, bishop  of  Dunkeld,  are  said  to  have  written  his- 
tories of  Scotland;  but  if  the  latter  ever  did  any  such 
thing,  his  work  is  lost;  and  the  former  seems  only  to 
have  been  one  of  the  many  possessors  of  the  Scoti- 
chronicon,  and  who  probably  also  might  be  one  of  its 
continuators.  Next  comes  John  Major,  or  Mair's  his- 
tory— ^De  Gestis  Scotorum,  published  An.  1521 .  He 
was  bom  in  the  parish  of  North  Berwick;  and  after 
studying  at  Cambridge  and  Paris, — at  which  latter 
place  he  was  created  a  Doctor  of  the  Sorbonne — he 
finally  settled  as  professor  of  Divinity,  in  St.  Salvator's 
College,  St.  Andrews,  where,  among  other  scholars, 
he  had  the  honour  of  educating  Knox  and  Buchanan. 
His  list  of  the  disputed  kings  differs  from  all  the 
others;  he  only  allows  fifteen,  and  names  but  three  or 
four  between  the  two  Ferguses,  although  he  also  gives 
the  Highland  genealogy  of  Alexander  III.  His  work 
concludes  with  the  marriage  of  James  III.  A.D.  1496. 
This  writer,  who  introduced  liberal  sentiments,  and 
who  advocated— what  has  ever  been  the  terror  and  hor- 
ror of  Scottish  Jacobites,— the  responsibility  of  rulers, 
or  the  natural  rights  of  the  people,  has  been  liberally 
abused  for  his  sentiments,  which  were,  fortunately  for 

*  This  passage  was  omitted  in  his  last  corrected  MS.  but  has  been 
printed  in  Innes's  Appendix. 

VOL.  I.  d 
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his  country,  considerably  in  advance  of  the  opinions 
of  the  legitimates  of  his  day;  he  dared  to  condemn 
the  profusion  of  David  I.  in  the  endowment  of  so 
many  religious  receptacles  of  idleness.  And  what 
was  worse ; — ^in  the  dispute  between  Baliol  and  Bruce, 
he  even  ventured  to  maintain  the  power  of  the  people, 
and  the  right  of  the  parliament  to  dispose  of  the 
crown.  The  character  his  history  has  received  from 
some  of  our  older  writers  is,  **tliat  he  was  more  stu- 
dious of  truth  than  of  eloquenc^  yet  that,  with  many 
excellencies,  he  mingled  many  errors;  and  though  he 
meant  well, he  often  was  negligent.' '—Posterity  seems 
to  have  confirmed  this  sentence. 

Boethius  published  his  history  about  five  years 
after,  vide  vol.  i.  p.  19.  Of  him  Nicolson  says,  ''un- 
less the  authors  he  pretends  to  have  seen,  be  here- 
after discovered,  he  will  continue  to  be  shrewdly 
suspected  for  the  contriver  of  almost  as  many  tales  as 
our  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth;*'  but  adds, — with  a  dis- 
crimination Scottish  writers  have  not  always  exercised 
when  speaking  of  their  own  great  Historian, — "  for 
these  novelties  he  has  been  severely  censured  by  H. 
Lhuyd;  and  Buchanan  himself,  though  he  makes 
Lhuyd  as  very  a  villain  and  blockhead  as  the  other, 
acknow^ledges  that  he  is  never  to  be  excused."  Whe- 
ther Boethius  or  Boece  could  produce  the  authors  he 
appeals  to  or  not,  he  never  could  be  exculpated  from 
the  accusation  of  amazing  credulity,  if  that  be  a  crime, 
but  he  would  stand  acquitted  of  the  graver  charge 
of  deliberately  falsifying  history;  and  I  confess,  that 
even  for  the  much  reviled  Hector,  my  charity  would 
lead  me  to  the  latter  conclusion,  were  the  evidence, 
small  as  it  is,  less  still. 

These  authorities  are,  1st.  Veremund,  latinized 
Veremundus,  whom  he  affirms  to  have  been  a  Spa- 
niard bom,  and  Archdeacon  of  St.  Andrews  in  the 
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year  1076 ;  "  that  he  dedicated  his  history  to  Mal- 
cohu  Oanmoir/'  Nicolson  informs  us,  "is  asserted  by 
others :  and  that  in  his  said  epistle,  he  appealed  to 
the  Druids  and  Monks,  and  to  their  monuments  of 
antiquity  in  the  Isles  of  Man  and  Icolmkill.  From 
this  latter  place.  Hector  professes  that  his  history 
was  sent  to  him  from  the  earl  of  Argyle  and  his 
brother  in  the  year  1525:  and  I  wish  he  had  likewise 
:icquainted  us  how  it  was  disposed  of  afterwards. 
He  is  very  particular  in  the  account  he  gives  of  the 
performance,  saying  that  'twasRudi  quadam  vetustate 
conscripta  Historia  a  Scotorum  Gentis  Origine  usque 
Malcomum  Oanmore  Regem  abunde  omnia  complec- 
tens."  He  affirms  that  this  authority  in  his  chronologi- 
cal calculations,  was  more  to  be  depended  on  than  Geof- 
frey of  Monmouth,  as  well  as  in  the  narration  of  many 
matters  of  fact  wherein  he  disagi'ces  with  that  fabulous 
writer,  and  that  he's  a  punctual  observer  of  what  he 
found  in  CsBsar's  Commentaries,  Suetonius  and  Taci- 
tus. Notwithstanding  all  this  exactness.  Dr.  Stilling- 
fleet,  in  his  noted  controversy  with  Sir  George  Mac- 
kenzie, was  pleased  to  question, — as  the  bishop  of  St. 
Asaph  had  done  before  him, — ^whether  there  was  evi  i 
such  a  man.  The  only  reason  offered  for  this  doubt 
is,  that  the  advocate  had  not  then  cleared  the  point. 
But  before  he  attempted  it,  it  appears  to  me  that  the 
bishop  himself  was  satisfied  in  that  matter;  since  in 
the  body  of  his  book  he  allows  that  he  lived  under 
Malcolm  HI.  in  times  of  great  ignorance.  After 
weighing  a  great  deal  of  evidence  pro  et  con,  the 
bishop  seems  disposed  to  believe  that  the  proof  pre 
ponderates  in  favour  of  the  existence  of  such  a  per- 
formance, and  that  Boethius  had  seen  it;  but  as  the 
book, — ^whatever  it  may  have  been, — is  allowedly  no 
veritable  voucher,  it  is  needless  to  pursue  its  history 
further,  nor  would  I  have  gone  so  far,  but  to  show 
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that  Hector  himself,  the  very  butt  of  scorn,  may  have 
been  falsely  abused.  Cambell,  another  of  his  authori- 
ties, stands  in  a  similar  predicament,  and  I  shall,  for 
the  same  reason,  subjoin  Nicolson's  account  of  him 
also.  "  John  Oambel,  or  Campbel,  is  said  to  have 
lived  in  the  days  of  our  Edward  I.,  and  Vossius  will 
hardly  allow  him  to  fall  quite  so  low.  "Joannis 
Oampusbellus,"  says  he,  ''Scotis  Argadiae  Comitum 
familia  natus  temporibus  claruit  Alexandri  tertii  Sco- 
torum  regis :  qui  imperare  coepit  anno  Christi  1249, 
ac  desiit  regnare  1286. '^  Sir  Richard  Baker  is  per- 
emptory in  it,  that  he  finished  his  work  before  the 
reign  of  the  said  Edward,  bringing  it  no  lower  than 
1260.  The  most,  if  not  all  that's  known  of  him,  is 
learned  from  Boethius,  &c.  His  fables,  of  course, 
have  nothing  to  do  with  his  existence,  and  if  the 
latter  be  admitted.  Hector  is  not  quite  so  mighty  a 
romancer  as  represented,  though  what  he  gains  in 
honour  as  a  faithful  copyist,  he  loses  in  the  fame  of 
a  fertile  imagination. 

To  Boethius  succeeded  Buchanan,  vide  Life,  Re- 
view, Notes,  &c.  Vols.  I.  and  II.  of  this  work; — ^the 
Continuation,  in  4  vols.,  exhibits,  as  far  as  was  with- 
in my  power  to  accomplish,  the  political  history  of 
Scotland,  with  references  to,  and  notices  of,  such  of 
the  historians  as  I  deemed  necessary,  and  which  it 
would  be  superfluous  to  collect  again  and  retail  here. 
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tory  of  Scotland  was  a  desideratum  which  it  would  be  the 
highest  pride  of  the  present  translator  to  have  supplied. 

But  while  this  justifies  a  new  translation  of  an  elegant 
Historian,  it  may  perhaps  not  he  deemed  a  sufiicient  reason 
for  adopting  his  work  as  the  basis  of  a  new  History  of  Scot- 
land, by  persons  who  have  been  accustomed  to  hear  the 
character  of  fabulous  usually  attached  to  that  performance. 
The  reply  to  this  objection  is  short — The  first  forty  kings 
on  the  list  of  Scottish  monarchs  are  at  best  doubtful.  The 
ancient  chronicles  discovered  by  Innes,  the  subsequent  re- 
searches of  Pinkerton  and  Chalmers,  and  the  various  publi- 
cations which  have  since  appeared,  throw  no  light  upon  this 
subject ;  and  in  such  a  conflict  of  opinions  and  authorities, 
the  preference  has  been  given  to  the  story  of  the  accomplish- 
ed scholar,  rather  than  to  the  dull  unsatisfactory  quibbling  of 
dry  antiquaries ;  and  here  the  translator  begs  leave  to  repeat 
what  he  has  asserted  more  than  once  in  his  Notes,  his  firm 
cgnviction  that  Buchanan  had  the  use  of  records  which  now 
no  longer  exist;  and  in  the  subsequent  periods,  his  re- 
searches, in  every  instance,  have  tended  to  convince  him  of 
the  veracity  of  that  Historian. 

He  has,  during  the  first  periods,  as  far  as  his  opportuni- 
ties extended,  compared  the  references  of  Pinkerton  and 
Chalmers  with  the  originals ;  from  Malcolm  IH.,  he  has  done 
the  same  with  Lord  Hailes's  Annals.  After  the  accession  of 
the  house  of  Stuart  the  authorities  and  confirmations  wte 
ample,  and  from  the  minority  of  James  V.  Buchanan  himsdf 
was  an  eye-witness.  For  these  reasons  he  deemed  him  the 
safest  and  the  best  guide,  and  in  the  Notes  he  hopes  he  has 
shown,  that  on  many  of  the  controverted  points,  he  has  been 
falsely  calumniated,  misrepresented,  and  misquoted. 

The  four  last  volumes  will  contain  the  Continuation  down 
to  the  latest  period,  with  the  last  of  which  Title  Pages,  a  ge- 
neral Preface,  and  a  complete  Index,  will  be  given  to  Uie 
whole  work. 
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George  Buchakan  was  born  about  the  beginning  of  Fct-     15M. 
bniary,  in  the  year  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  six,  hi  TTT    7 
tbe  parish  of  Killeam,  and  county  of  Stirling,  then  forming  pwentagci. 
part  of  Levenox  or  Lennoxshire.     He  descended  from  the 
ancient  family  of  the  Buchanans,  but  the  branch  from  which 
be  immediately  sprung  was  not  opulent     His  father  was 
Thomas,  the  second  son  of  Thomas  Buchanan  of  Drummi- 
kill,  and  his  mother  Agnes  Heriot,  of  the  family  of  Tra- 
hroon  in  B^t  Lothian,  who  possessed  the  farm  of  Mid-Leo- 
weu,  or  **  The  Moss,"  on  the  western  bank  of  the  water  of 
Blane,  said  to  have  been  a  grant  from  Drummikill,  where 
George  first  saw  the  light.     The  house  in  which  he  was 
bom  is  long  since  gone  to  decay;  but  reverence  for  his 
genius  has  preserved  in  the  present  building  the  form,  and 
even  some  of  the  materials,  of  the  original  cottage. 

Buchanan's  father  died  of  the  stone,  in  the  flower  of  his 
age,  leaving  his  widow  with  eight  children,  five  sons  and 
thiee  daughters,  in  a  state  of  extreme  indigence ;  for  the 
grandfather,  although  alive,  was  bankrupt  His  mother,  who 
appears  to  have  continued  to  superintend  the  farm  after  the 
death  of  her  husband,  by  her  industry  and  management 
supported  her  children  till  they  arrived  at  maturity ;  and  all 
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1537.     cellent  disposition,"  Buchanan  inscribed  his  first  work,  a 

"■"-""""  translation  of  Linacre's  rudiments  of  the  Latin  language, 

printed  by  R.  Stephanus,  1533.     After  being  two  jrears  in 

Returns  to  the  Earl's  family,  he  returned  with  him  to  Scotland,  1537. 

Scotland.         While  at  home,  during  his  leisure  he  composed  a  smaU 

satirical  t)oem,  Somniitnij  or  the  dream,  in  which  he  exposes 

the  absurdity  of  a  monastic  life,  and  the  hypocrisy  of  the 

monks,  particularly  those  of  the  order  of  St.  Francis.     In 

consequence,  he  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  fraternity, 

and,  aware  of  the  implacability  of  ecclesiastical  resentment, 

he  determined  to  resume  his  former  occupations  in  France^ 

Preceptor    but  king  James  V.  retained  him  as  preceptor  to  his  natural 

Vth^^on.    ^^°»  James  Stuart — not  the  regent — who  died  in  1548. 

The  irritation  of  the  ghostly  fathers,  exasperated  by  the 
royal  favour  which  the  poet  received,  was  as  active  as  it  was 
malignant;  and,  as  the  holy  brotherhood  durst  not  assign 
the  true  reason  of  their  hatred,  they  had  recourse  to  the 
usual  pretext  of  an  interested,  careless,  and  hypocritical 
priesthood — ^they  represented  the  exposition  of  their  own 
immoralities  as  a  blow  struck  at  religion  itself.  Their  zeal, 
however,  in  the  first  instance,  recoiled  upon  themselves ;  the 
Protected  king,  whom  they  endeavoured  to  influence,  was  unfriendly, 
^  ames  ^^^  j^.^  young  queen,  Magdalene,  who  had  been  educated 
under  the  care  of  her  aunt,  the  queen  of  Navarre,  was  on 
the  side  of  the  Protestants.  Her  death,  which  soon  fol- 
lowed, destroyed  this  auxiliary,  but  James,  suspecting  the 
priests  to  have  been  concerned  in  a  conspiracy,  which  some 
of  his  nobles  had  formed  against  his  life,  became  more 
alienated  from  them ;  instead,  therefore,  of  punishing  the 
poet,  he  encouraged  his  private  animosity,  and  one  day, 
when  Buchanan  happened  accidentally  to  be  at  court,  he  en- 
joined him,  in  the  presence  of  several  of  his  courtiers,  to  re- 
new his  attack  upon  the  Franciscans. 

Buchanan,  who  knew  the  inveteracy,  and  dreaded  the 
power  of  the  clergy,  while  at  the  same  time  he  desired  to 
gratify  the  wish  of  the  king,  produced  an  ambiguous  poem, 
by  which  he  hoped  to  please  both  parties.  He  experienced, 
however,  the  common  fate  of  trimmers  in  times  of  public 
dissension — he  pleased  neither.     James,  himself  a  poet,  did 
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not  think  it  sufficiently  keen,  and  the  friars,  who  winced  at      1538. 
die  s%fatest  touch,  became  more  exasperated.    In  these  cir-  g^^j^^ 
comstances,  being  ordered  by  the  king  to  write  a  satire  tliat  the  Fran, 
might  be  felt,  and  perceiving  how  vain  it  was  to  attempt  con-  ^^^^^"^ 
dlkdng  his  enemies,  he  gave  full  scope  to  his  indignation, 
and  in  a  strain  of  the  most  eloquent  invective,  lashed  with- 
out reserve  their  vileness  and  impurities,  in  a  poem  which 
he  afterwards  published  under  die  tide  of  Franciscanus — 
the  Franciscan. 

The  detestable  crimes,  and  the  enormous  profligacy  which 
necessarily  originate,  and  must  always  prevail  among  a  nu- 
merous body  of  high-fed,  indolent  men,  intrusted  with  the 
learet  thoughts,  the  sinful  wanderings,  or  the  wild  imagina^- 
tioDS  of  all  the  females  in  a  land,  frcnn  the  first  dawning  of 
womanhood  to  their  latest  breath,  which  no  progress  in 
knowledge,  and  no  state  of  society  will  ever  eradicate,  so  long 
IS  an  unmarried  priesthood  and  private  confession  exist,  * 

lerethen  perpetrated  in  Scodand  with  an  unblushing  et- 
bontery,  the  recital  of  which  disgusts,  though  veiled  in  the 
decencies  of  a  dead  language.  But  what  the  friars  dared  to 
popetrate,  it  was  death  to  expose.  The  horrible  system, 
whkh,  under  the  name  of  religion,  found  access  to  the  cham- 
bers^ and  violated  all  the  sancdties  of  connubial  enjoyment, 
bembled  at  the  light  of  reason  and  of  scripture ;  and  when 
the  torch  of  genius  blazoned  the  foul  deeds  of  the  vilest  ty- 
runy  that  ever  enthralled  the  souls  and  the  bodies  of  men, 
the  wretches  naturally  sought  refuge  from  its  excruciating 
lustre,  by  attempting  to  extinguish  the  sacred  fire  that  tor- 
Aoited  them. 

Buchanan  gave  the  king  a  copy  of  the  rough  sketch  of 
his  satire,  but  although  James  was  amused  at  the  priests  be- 
ing held  up  to  ridicule,  and  encouraged  it  both  in  Buchanan 
lod  Lindsay,  like  his  uncle  Henry  VIII.  he  was  too  sen-  Persecuted 
taal  to  be  sincerely  attached  to  the  principles  of  the  reform-  ^7.  ^« 
itioD,  and  too  avaricious  to  withstand  the  bribes  which  the 
dergy  offered  him ;  he  therefore  was  easily  induced  to  con- 
cur in  the  persecution  which  they  raised  against  Lutheranism, 
•nd  had  not  even  the  generosity  to  protect  the  tutor  of  his 
ion  bom  the  vengeance  of  those  men  against  whom  his  wit 
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had  been  directed  by  his  own  orders.  Buchanan  was  it 
eluded  in  a  general  arrest,  and  thrown  into  prison,  but  noi 
withstanding  the  eager  animosity  with  which  he  was  pus 
sued,  cardinal  Beaton  e?en  offering  money  for  his  blood,  h 
contrived  before  trial  to  escape  through  the  window  of  ll 
apartment  in  which  he  was  confined,  while  his  keepers  wei 
asleep. 

Bending  his  steps  southward,  he  was  exposed  to  the  a 
tacks  of  the  Border  thieves,  and  the  contagion  of  a  pest 
lential  disease  which  then  raged  in  the  north  of  Eki( 
land,  but  happily  escaped  both  perils,  and  reached  Londc 
in  safety. 

In  that  city  he  was  kindly  received  by  sir  John  Rain 
ford,  who  protected  him  from  the  Papists,  and  to  wha 
memory  he  has  gratefully  inscribed  a  small  poem  ;  his  sti 
was  short  He  found  no  patrons,  and  the  situation  of  tl 
country,  exposed  to  the  wanton  and  capricious  tyranny  < 
an  unprincipled  despot,  possessed  little  attraction  to  a  fog 
tive  exiled  for  his  attachment  to  the  cause  of  freedom 
France  was  more  inviting.  The  superior  civilization  < 
Paris,  and  the  numerous  literary  friendships  he  had  fonm 
there,  induced  him  to  return  to  that  capital ;  but  on  his  a 
rival,  [1539,]  he  found  his  inveterate  enemy,  cardinal  Be 
ton,  resident  ambassador.  Fortunately,  however,  an  oppo 
tunity  speedily  occurred  for  withdrawing  from  the  immedia 
reach  of  his  arm. 

The  college  of  Guienne  had  been  lately  founded  in  tl 
city  of  Bourdeaux,  and  Andrew  Govean,  a  Portuguese,  q 
pointed  principal.  On  his  invitation,  Buchanan  remov< 
thither,  and  was  nominated  professor  of  the  Latin  languag 
At  this  college  it  was  the  custom  to  have  dramatic  entertaii 
ments  represented  annually  by  the  students ;  these  usual 
consisted  of  some  absurd  and  grotesque  mystery,  or  allegor 
in  which  the  most  affecting  scenes  of  our  Saviour's  life  ai 
sufferings  were  caricatured,  and  rendered  ridiculous  by  a  r 
volting  mixture  of  the  wildest  and  most  extravagant  fknde 
or  in  which  tlie  Passions,  ludicrously  personified,  deliven 
some  inane  declamation,  ornamented  by  a  string  of  poeri 
conceits.     To  correct  this  vitiated  taste,  and,  if  poasibl 
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awaken  a  relbh  for  the  chaste  simplicity  of  the  ancients,     1539*. 
Bochanan  composed  his  Baptistes,  a  drama  from  scripture  — ; — JT" 
history,  after  the  model  of  the  Greek  tragedy.     He  next  Bi^Ste^ 
produced,  for  the  academical  stage,  a  translation   of  the  ^^ 
Medea  of  Euripides,  his  favourite  author;  and  these  two 
having  been  received  with  an  applause  which  far  exceeded 
his  expectation,  he  afterwards  wrote  Jephthes,  and  translated 
Alcestis,  another  tragedy  from   Euripides,  the  whole  four 
havug  been  composed  within  three  years,  amid  the  labours 
of  his  professional  duties,  and  the  distractions  produced  by 
the  unwearied  enmity  of  cardinal  Beaton,  and  the  Francis- 
cans, who  still  threatened  his  life.     The  cardinal,  at  one 
time,  sent  a  letter  to  the  bishop  of  Bourdeaux,  requesting 
him  to  secure  the  person  of  the  heretical  poet ;  but  having 
intmsted  its  delivery  to  some  one  of  Buchanan's  friends,  his 
intention  was  frustrated. 

The  death  of  James  V.,  which  followed,  [154.2,]  gave  full  D«mthof 
employment  to  the  cardinal  in  political  intrigue  at  home,  •'•"*••  * 
and  the  appearance  of  a  dreadful  plague  in  Guienne  rescued 
Buchanan  from  farther  apprehensions.  The  Baptbtes,  which, 
though  written  first,  was  last  published,  is  strongly  marked 
hj  the  sentiments  and  feelings  of  the  author,  ardent  in  his 
attachment  to  liberty,  and  suifering  for  its  sake ;  it  abounds 
in  bold  declamation  against  tyranny  and  priestcraft.  In 
dramatic  interest  it  is,  however,  inferior  to  his  Jephthes — a 
story  involving  the  operation  of  the  highest  and  most  ago- 
nizing passions  of  the  human  mind,  under  circumstances  the 
most  excruciating.  The  translations  were  so  exquisitely  Writbg^, 
finished,  that  when  the  Medea  was  first  printed,  it  was  ru- 
moored  the  author  had  discovered  some  ancient  MS.  and 
poblished  it  as  his  own.  But  his  poetical  e£Ports  were 
not  confined  to  the  drama.  Among  his  occasional  pieces, 
he  addressed  one  to  Francis  Oliver,  chancellor  of  France,  in 
bdialf  of  his  college,  which  pro#luced  the  desired  effect;  and 
he  afterwards,  in  an  elegant  ode,  commemorates  the  promp- 
titude and  liberality  of  their  patron.  He  likewise  addressed 
a  Sapphic  ode  to  the  youth  of  Bourdeaux,  reminding  them 
flf  the  dignity,  and  recomm^Hiding  the  importance  of  attend- 
hig  to  the  liberal  arts,  particularly  that  which  he  had  him 
fOL.  I.  c 
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1542.     self  cultivated  with  such  eminent  success ;  nor  were  his  n^ 

— commendations  vain. 

The  excellence  of  the  teachers,  and  the  assiduity  of  the 
scholars,  soon  rendered  the  college  of  Guienne  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  schools  in  France.  Among  the  number 
of  those  who  boasted  of  being  his  pupils  at  this  seminary, 
was  the  celebrated  Montaigne,  who  frequently  performed  in 
the  college  dramas. 

In  Bourdeaux,  Buchanan  was  admired  and  respected  by 
his  fellow  professors,  and  his  acquaintance  eagerly  cultivated 
by  all  the  friends  of  literature  in  that  city  and  its  vicinity. 
Among  these,  tlie  eldest  Scaliger,  who  was  practising  as  a 
physician  at  Agen,  deserves  to  be  particularized,  for  his  qjip- 
common  erudition,  and  the  reciprocal  attachment  which  sub* 
sisted  between  him  and  Buchanan.  At  his  house,  a  number 
of  accomplished  scholars  were  accustomed  to  spend  part  ol 
the  autumnal  vacation,  and  in  their  conversation,  this  singu- 
lar character  forgot  the  tortures  of  the  gout,  and  even  his 
natural  love  of  contradiction.  The  younger  Scaliger,  more 
illustrious  than  his  father,  inherited  his  admiration  of  the 
Scottish  poet. 
Revisits  From  Bourdeaux,  Buchanan  returned  to  Paris,  and  offi- 

Puris.  ciated  as  a  regent  in  the  college  of  cardinal  Le  Maire  till 
1547.  How  long  he  enjoyed  this  oiBce,  is  uncertain.  In  in 
elegy  composed  during  his  residence,  he  complains  of  being 
severely  afflicted  with  the  gout,  and  gratefully  acknowledges 
the  medical  aid  he  had  received  from  Carolus  Stephanas,  a 
doctor  of  physic,  a  scholar  and  printer,  and  who  belonged 
to  a  family  which  furnished  several  other  learned  typograi> 
phers.  His  associates,  in  his  new  situation,  were  worthy  o( 
him ;  and  it  has  been  remarked,  that  three  of  the  most 
learned  men  in  the  world  then  taught  humanity  in  the  same 
college — Tumebus,  Buchanan,  and  Muretus. 
1547.  In  the  year  1547  he  proceeded  to  Portugal. 

Proceeds  to  The  university  of  Coimbra  had  been  founded  by  Jobn 
Portugal,  jjj^^  ^jj^  educated  in  France,  at  his  own  charge,  three  bro» 
thers,  Goveans.  Andrew,  the  friend  of  Buchanan,  one  of 
fiesjdence  the  brothers  who  had  been  principal  of  St  Barbe,  rector  of 
m^  orttt.     Q^Quiuyersiiy  ^f  p3ri3^  ^^^  latterly  superintended  die  col* 
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Inge  of  Guiennci  was  now  invited  by  his  sovereign  to  accept     1547. 

the  principalship  of  bis  new  university,  and,  as  bis  native  

country  could  not  supply  competent  professors,  to  bring  per- 
sons qualified  for  the  office  along  with  him.  He  communi- 
cated the  proposal  to  Buchanan,  who,  as  the  aifairs  of 
Europe  threatened  a  crisis,  and  Portugal  seemed  the  only 
comer  which  promised  repose,  not  only  cheerfully  acceded 
himself,  but  persuaded  his  brother  Patrick  to  join  this  expe- 
dition* He  mentions,  among  his  companions  with  whom  he 
had  been  in  habits  of  intimate  friendship,  and  who  had  dis- 
tinguished themselves  in  the  literary  world  by  their  writings, 
Grachius,  known  by  several  learned  works  on  Roman  an- 
tiquities ;  Garentaeus,  a  commentator  on  Aristotle,  and  a 
Latin  dramatic  poet ;  Tevius,  author  of  an  historical  work 
on  the  Portuguese  transactions  in  Indiii,  orations  in  Portu- 
guese, and  some  Latin  poems ;  and  Vinctus,  who,  besides 
some  original  works,  edited  several  ancient  writers. 

The  happiness  which  Buchanan  had  promised  himself,  in 
a  society  so  congenial  to  his  taste,  was  but  short-lived.    Go« 
vean,  the  head  of  the  mstitution,  died  ere  a  year  had  elapsed  ; 
and  deprived  of  his  protection,  the  literary  foreigners  were 
exposed  to  all  the  little  petty  jealousies  of  the  natives,  and 
all  the  unrelenting  bigotry  of  the  priests.    Tiiciy  were  assail- 
ed It  first  by  secret  calumny,  and  afterwards  accused  of  ima* 
ginsry  crimes.     Three  of  their  number  were  thrown  into 
die  dungeons  of  the  Inquisition,  and   after  a  tedious   and 
loathsome  imprisonment,  were  brought  before  that  execrable 
tribunal,  where  they  underwent  an  examination,  or  rather 
vere  exposed  to  the  reproaches  of  the  judges  for  several 
days,  without  being  confronted  with  their  accusers ;    and 
then,  unconvicted  of  any  crime,  they  were  remanded  to  their 
dismal  confinement. 

The  fame  of  Buchanan's  superior  genius  attracted  a  supe-  ProsecuM 
rior  degree  of  enmity  from  the  partisans  of  a  church  whose  ^y.  ^« 
stability  depends  on  the  ignorance  of  her  adherents ;  besides, 
be  was  a  stranger,  and  friendless.  He  was  accused  of  hav- 
ing written  a  poem  against  the  Franciscans,  of  the  nature  of 
vhich  his  accusers  knew  nothmg,  as  the  only  copy  he  had 
ever  parted  with,  was  the  one  he  had  given  to  James  V. 


a  monas- 
tery. 
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1{>48.  and,  before  he  left  France,  he  had  explained  the  circum- 
■"""■"""  stances  under  which  it  was  composed  to  the  Portuguese  mo- 
narch. He  was  also  charged  with  having  eaten  flesh  in  Lent, 
though  the  practice  was  universal  in  Portugal;  of  having  al- 
leged in  conversation,  that  the  opinion  of  St.  Augustine,  re^, 
specting  the  eucharist,  appeared  to  him  agreeable  to  that 
which  the  church  of  Rome  con^enmed ;  and  two  witnesses 
made  a  formal  deposition  of  tlieir  having  been  assured,  by 
several  respectable  persons,  that  Buchanan  was  disaffected 
to  the  Romish  faith.  These  informers,  he  afterwards  dis- 
covered, were  Jean  Tulpin,  a  doctor  of  theology,  a  native  of 
Normandy,  and  Joannes  Ferrerius,  a  Piedmontese,  who  bad 
visited  Scotland,  and  resided  at  Kinloss,  author  of  a  conti- 
nuation of  Boece's  History  of  Scotland. 
Confined  in  After  the  inquisitors  had  tormented  and  worn  out  both 
Buchanan  and  themselves  for  nearly  a  year  and  a  half,  in 
order  to  justify  their  proceedings  against  a  scholar  of  such 
celebrity,  they  sentenced  him  to  be  confined  to  a  monastery 
for  some  months,  and  more  thoroughly  instructed  by  the 
monks,  men  not  altogether  destitute  of  humanity,  or  aban- 
•  doned  in  morals,  but  totally  unacquainted  with  any  thing 
like  religion.  In  this  confinement,  he  consoled  himself  with 
sacred  poetry,  and  to  the  vexatious  treatment  of  his  persecu- 
tors, we  owe  that  unrivalled  paraphrase  of , the  Psalms  of  Da- 
vid, which  placed  him  first  among  modern  Latin  poets,  and 
will  continue  to  be  read  with  delight,  as  long  as  the  language 
in  which  they  are  written  is  understood.  The  common  story, 
that  this  work  was  imposed  upon  him  as  a  penance,  originated 
solely  in  the  noble  use  he  made  of  the  time,  which,  in  such 
retreats,  is  wont  to  be  spent  in  indolent  devotion,  or  the  more 
pernicious  activity  of  a  wild  imagination. 
Set  at  li-  At  length  he  was  restored  to  his  liberty,  and  apparently 
"crty.  ^j^  some  testimonials  in  his  favour  by  the  monks ;  for  when 
he  solicited  the  king's  permission  to  return  to  France,  he  was 
requested  by  him  to  remain,  and  presented  with  a  small  sum 
of  money  for  his  present  support,  till  some  honourable  situa- 
tion could  be  provided.  Tired,  however,  with  waiting,  and 
the  promises  of  the  king  of  Portugal  being  very  uncertain,  he 
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embarked  on   board  a  Candian  vessel  lying  at  the  Port  of    1550. 
Lisbon,  and  sailed  for  England.  

On  his  arrival  there,  he  found  a  young  prince  upon  the  Amves  in 
throne,  Edward,  VI.,  and  the  nation  distracted  by  party  con-  England. 
tmtion ;  his  stay  was,  in  consequence,  short,  though  advan- 
tageous offers  were  made  to  induce  him  to  prolong  it,  and  he 
proceeded  to  France,  where  he  arrived  about  the  time  the 
si^  of  the  city  of  Metz  was  raised,  early  in  the  year  1553,  France, 
on  which  he  reluctantly  composed  a  poem,  at  the  urgent  re- 
quest of  his  friends,  as  several  other  poets  of  his  acquaintance 
had  previously  celebrated  that  achievement. 

To  the  French,  at  this  period  of  his  life,  Buchanan  was 
much  attached,  and  they,  with  their  characteristic  vanity, 
wbhed  to  appropriate  as  their  own,  a  poet,  the  splendour  of 
whose  reputation  shed  a  glory  round  the  country  to  which 
his  name  was  associated.  The  warmth  of  his  attachment,  he 
expressed  in  a  poem,  Adventus  in  Galliam,  which  he  wrote 
about  this  time.  Soon  after  his  return  to  Paris,  he  was  ap- 
pointed a  regent  in  the  college  of  Boncourt. 

In  the  year  1555,  he  became  preceptor  to  Timoleon  de  Preceptor 
Cosse,  son  of  the  celebrated  marshal  count  De  Brissac,  who  ^  ^^®  '^" 
then  governed  the  French  dominions  in  Italy,  whither  Bu-  Bhsmu:. 
duinan  was  invited  to  attend  his  pupil,  and  with  whom  he 
redded  for  five  years  occasionally  there  and  in  France.  The 
marshal,  like  the  most  eminent  hereoes  of  antiquity,  cultivat- 
ed the  liberal  arts  amid  the  din  of  arms,  and,  in  the  camp  it- 
self enjoyed  the  society  of  learned  men ;  and  Buchanan,  who 
m  a  college  had  nothing  of  the  pedagogue  but  the  cap,  was 
an  honoured  guest,  not  only  at  his  table,  but  was  even  called 
upon  to  assist  at  the  deliberations  of  his  military  council.  His 
introduction  originated  in  the  following  circumstance  : — He 
happened  to  enter  an  apartment  contiguous  to  the  hall  in 
which  the  marshal  and  his  officers  were  engaged  in  discuss- 
ing some  measure  of  great  importance,  and  on  being  arrest- 
ed by  their  debates,  he  could  not  refrain  from  murmuring 
his  dis^probation  of  the  opinion  supported  by  the  majority. 
One  of  the  generals  smiled  at  this  intrusion,  but  the  marshal 
having  invited  Buchanan  into  the  council,  and  enjoined  him 
to  deliver  his  sentiments  without  restraint,  he  explained  his 
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1553. 


Final  re~ 
turn  to 
Scotland; 
adheres  to 
the  re- 
formed 
doctrines. 


reasons  of  dissent  with  a  perspicuity  which  amazed  both 
Brissac  and  his  officers,  and  in  the  issue,  his  suggestions  were 
found  to  have  been  oracular.  His  pupil  did  credit  both  to 
the  discernment  of  his  father,  and  the  care  of  his  preceptor; 
his  literary  attainments  were  respectable,  and  he  closed  a 
brilliant  career  by  a  soldier's  death,  at  the  early  age  of  twen- 
ty-six, before  the  walls  of  Mucidan. 

His  philosophical  poem,  De  Sphaera,  which  he  left  un- 
finished, was  probably  commenced  about  this  time,  as  it  is 
addressed  to  his  interesting  pupil ;  but  his  chief  attention,  he 
tells  us  himself,  was  directed  to  the  study  of  theology,  to 
enable  him  to  decide  upon  the  controversies  which  then  agi- 
tated Christendom.  He  had  early  perceived  the  absurdities 
of  the  Roman  catholic  religion ;  the  ignorance  and  immoral- 
ity of  its  priesthood  had  furnished  him  with  rich  topics  of 
vehement  satirical  castigation,  and  the  persecution  he  had 
endured,  he  candidly  avows,  strengthened  his  estrangement 
from  the  cause,  but  a  mind  like  his  was  incapable  of  resting 
satisfied  with  superficial  inquiry  on  a  subject  of  such  vital 
importance.  He  therefore  deliberately  examined  tlie  grounds 
of  his  faith,  and  the  consequence  was,  a  firm  conviction  of 
the  truth  of  the  doctrine  of  the  reformers,  and,  on  his  return 
to  his  own  country,  an  open  profession  of  adherence  to  the 
communion  of  the  church  of  Scotland.  The  date  of  his  re- 
turn is  not  exactly  ascertained,  but  his  connexion  with  the 
family  of  Brissac  terminated  in  1560,  when  the  civil  war  had 
already  commenced  in  France,  and  the  friends  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty  had  triumphed  in  Scotland. 

While  last  in  France,  several  of  his  poetical  works  were 
finished.  In  1553,  he  addressed  an  ode  to  the  count  De 
Brissac,  after  the  capture  of  Vircelli :  and  on  the  28th  July, 
1554,  he  dedicated  to  the  same  nobleman  his  tragedy  of 
Jephthes.  In  1556,  the  first  specimen  of  his  Psalms  appear- 
ed ;  and,  in  1557,  his  translation  of  the  Alcestis  of  Euripides, 
inscribed  to  Margaret,  daughter  of  Francis  I.,  a  munificent 
protectress  of  literature,  afterwards  maiTied  to  the  duke  of 
Savoy.  In  1558,  he  celebrated  the  surrender  of  Calais  in 
an  ode. 

Buchanan,  while  in  France,  had  courted,  by  an  epithal** 
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mioiD  on  ner  marriage  with  Francis,  the  notice  of  Mary,  his    1567. 

kwely  and  accomplished  queen,  ere  yet  her  sky  was  over-  ~, 

cast,  and  when  not  a  speck  on  her  most  distant  horizon  por-  Mary  in 
tended  the  future  storms  which  were  to  overwhelm  her.  At  ^^^  ^tndiei. 
her  return  to  Scotland  on  the  death  of  her  husband,  during 
the  few  first  months,  when  her  government  was  intrusted  to 
the  wisest  privy  council  perhaps  ever  Scotland  saw,  compos- 
ed of  men  at  that  time  sincerely  devoted  to  her  service,  and 
whom  common  prudence  might  have  attached  to  her  for  ever, 
ibe  chose  the  poet  to  assist  her  in  her  classical  studies,  and 
every  afternoon  wa^  accustomed  to  read  along  with  him  a 
portion  of  LiVy. 

TTie  condescensions  of  royalty  win  upon  the  sturdiest,  and 
ttded  by  the  fascinating  and  elegant  manners  of  a  lovely 
princess  in  the  full  bloom  and  freshness  of  beauty,  it  was  no 
wonder  that  his  young  so\wieign  became  an  object  of  ardent 
idmiration  to  Buchanan.  This  he  expressed  in  the  dedica- 
tion to  his  Psalms,  a  poetical  tribute  equally  admired  for  the  Publishei 
diarms  of  its  versification  and  the  delicacy  of  the  compli-  his  Psalmib 
meat  it  conveys ;  the  first  complete  edition  to  which  this  was 
affixed,  was  published  without  a  date,  but  it  must  have  been 
loon  after  Mary  arrived  in  Scotland,  and  before  she  had  for- 
feited the  esteem  of  her  friends  by  her  misconduct  She  re- 
warded her  tutor  for  his  services,  by  conferrmg  upon  him 
die  temporalities  of  Crossragwell  Abbey,  1564,  vacant  by 
the  decease  of  Quintin  Kennedy,  brother  of  Buchanan's 
lortner  pupil,  the  earl  of  Cassillis,  and  valued  at  five  hun- 
dred pounds  Scottish  currency.  Buchanan's  steady  attach- 
tneot,  however,  to  the  reformed  religion,  and  the  liberties  of 
his  country,  placed  him  in  direct  opposition  to  the  two  ruling 
—and  they  are  generally  associated — ^passions  of  Mary,  a 
bve  of  despotism  in  the  state,  and  zeal  for  papacy  in  the 
diiirch.  In  these  circumstances  he  held  her  favour  by  a  very 
precarious  tenure,  and  therefore  cultivated  the  friendship  of 
the  leaders  of  that  party  to  which  he  was  conscientiously  at- 
tadied. 

In  the  same  year  he  prepared  for  the  press  a  collection  of 
satires,  Fratres  Fraterrimi,  in  which  he  employed  his  keen- 
est irony,  and  most  vehement  indignation  against  the  fooleries 
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J  567.     and  impurities  of  the  popish  church,  and  finished  hb  Frai 

ciscanus,  which  he  dedicated  to  the  eiarl  of  Moray,   This  m 

bleman,  who  had  been  liberally  educated,  and  was  the  frien 

of  learning  and  virtue,  was  Buchanan's  special  patron;  i 

commendator  of  the  Priory  of  St  Andrews,  he  enjoyed  tl 

Principal     right  of  nominating  the  principal  of  St.  Leonard's  coil^ 

narcTs  coU*  ^^^  *  vacancy  occurring  about  the  year  1566,  he  placed  hi 

lege.  at  the  head  of  that  seminary. 

In  the  year  1567,  Buchanan  published  another  collectioi 
consisting  of  Elegiae,  Silvae,  Hendecasyllabi.  From  a  lett 
prefixed  to  this  publication,  he  would  s^m  to  have  contlni 
ed  in  some  occupation  at  court,  at  least  till  July  1566.  ] 
November  of  that  year,  his  name  appears  as  one  of  the  and 
tors  of  the  faculty  questors'  accounts  in  the  university  of  6 
Andrews,  where  he  now  fixed  his  residence.  The  chamb 
which  he  is  said  to  have  occupied,  as  principal  of  St.  Leoi 
ard's,  is  now  part  of  a  private  dwelling  house,  and  is  suppose 
to  have  undergone  scarcely  any  transformation.  An  invei 
tory  of  its  contents,  1544,  has  been  preserved,  it  is  curiou 
and  it  is  not  likely  the  furniture  was  more  splendid  in  156 
— The  following  is  a  copy.  "  In  the  first — twa  standard  bed 
the  fore  side  of  aik,  and  the  north  side  and  the  fuits  of  fi 
Item,  ane  feather  bed,  and  ane  white  plaid  of  four  ells,  ai 
ane  covering  woven  o'er  with  images.  Item,  another  au 
bed  of  harden,  filled  with  straw,  with  ane  covering  of  grec 
Item,  ane  cod.  Item,  an  inrower  of  buckram  of  five  bred 
part  green,  part  red  to  zaillow.  Item,  ane  Flanders  count 
of  the  middlin  kind.  Item,  ane  little  bulrd  for  the  studzi 
Item,  ane  furm  of  fir,  and  ane  little  letterin  of  aik  on  tl 
side  of  the  bed,  with  an  image  of  St.  Jerome.  Item,  ai 
stool  of  elm,  with  an  other  chair  of  little  price.  Item,  ai 
chimney,  weighing*  *  Item,  ane  chandler,  weighing**  '* 
The  emoluments  of  this  ofiice  may  be  guessed  at,  from  t 
opinion  which  he  gave  anent  the  reformation  of  the  unive 
sity  of  St.  Andrews,  printed  No.  3  of  the  Appendix  to  D 
Irvbg's  Life  of  Buchanan,  a  work  of  much  erudition,  whi< 
they  who  wish  to  be  acquainted  with  the  literature  of  th 
age,  may  not  only  read,  but  study  with  advantage.    Hepr 
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posed  to  appropriate  the  three  colleges,  one  to  Humanity,     1567. 

another  to  Philosophy,  and  the  third  to  Divinity,  and  the  al- 

lowance  ^^  for  the  Prlncipall  and  tuo  servants,"  he^  settled  at 
^  tuo  quarts  of  ale,  tuo  bread  of  16  unce  the  bread,  ane 
quarter  of  mutton,  or  equivalent  in  silver,  on  the  first  day 
two  shilling ;"  and  in  the  "  wadges  of  the  persons,"  "  the 
Prindpall"  stands  at  **ane  hundreth  punds."  Perhaps  this 
might  exceed  the  revenue  of  the  principal  of  St  Leonard's, 
when  Buchanan  held  it ;  for,  excepting  the  short  time  of 
Moray's  regency,  there  was  little  liberality  shown  by  the  go- 
femment  of  Scotlai\|i  or  the  nobles,  either  towards  the  pro- 
fessors of  learning  or  the  preachers  of  the  gospel,  during 
the  whole  scramble  for  that  wealth  which  had  hastened  the 
Qiin  of  the  church  of  Rome,  although  never  could  Scotland 
boast  of  more  disinterested,  zealous,  and  successful  teachers. 

As  principal  of  the  college,  Buchanan  delivered  occa-  Lectures 
sional  prelections  on  theology,  and  at  the  weekly  meetings  ^^  thcoio- 
of  the  clergy,  and  other  learned  men  in  the  district,  held  for 
expounding  the  scriptures,  then  styled  tlie  exercise  of  Pro- 
phesying, he  exhibited  proofs  of  his  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  oracles  of  God.  In  the  university  his  character 
stood  high,  as  in  the  Public  Register  he  is  called  *^  Poeta- 
ram  nostrae  memoriae  facile  princeps,"  but  he  never  was 
either  rector  or  dean  of  the  faculty  of  Arts.  His  name  oc- 
curs three  times  in  1567-8-9,  as  one  of  the  dean's  assessors. 
Fiom  the  year  1563,  till  the  year  1567,  he  had  the  honour 
of  a  seat  in  the  General  Assembly  as  a  ^^  Doctor,"  and  was 
a  constant  member  of  their  most  important  committees.  In 
this  last  year  he  was  chosen  moderator. 

Hitherto  Buchanan's  life  had  been  that  of  a  poet,  scho- 
kr,  and  theologian ;  the  situation  of  bis  country  at  tliis  pe- 
riod, called  him  to  mingle  in  the  arena  of  politics.  Queen 
Mary,  who  had  rashly  married  Darnley,  discovered,  when  too 
kte,  that  she  had  bound  herself  to  a  headstrong  fool,  inca- 
pable of  estimating  the  value,  or  returning  the  affection  of 
an  accomplished  woman.  His  conduct,  which  no  lady  of 
inierior  rank,  had  she  been  his  wife,  could  have  endured, 
ootraged  every  feeling,  and  estranged  every  sentiment  of  af- 
fection,  which   his    high-spirited    consort-queen    had   ever 
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1568.    borne  him,  and  love  turned  to  hate,  the  most  furious  of  the 
"  human  passions,  urged  the  unhappy  princess  to  a  series  of 

actions,  which  lost  her  the  affections  of  her  subjects,  the  re- 
gard of  her  friends,  and  the  possession  of  her  throne.  In 
an  evil  hour  she  sought  refuge  in  England,  and  put  herself 
in  the  power  of  an  envious  and  malicious  rival,  Elizabeth, 
who,  under  pretext  that  she  could  neither  afford  her  assist- 
ance, nor  treat  her  with  courtesy  while  her  character  re- 
mained aspersed,  induced  the  unfortunate  exile  to  submit 
her  cause  to  her  decision,  and  then  summoned  both  her  and 
her  subjects,  as  parties,  before  her  tribunal.  The  regent 
Moray  was  forced  by  his  circumstances,  to  undertake  the 
ungracious  task  of  appearing  as  the  accuser  of  his  sister  and 
sovereign,  and  in  the  performance  of  this  painful  duty,  was 
Attends      assisted  by  Buchanan,  who  attended  him  to  the  conference 

the  confer-  ^^  York  and  Westminster,  1568-9,  and  drew  up  in  Latin, 
ence  at  7  7  i*  7 

York  and  "  A  detection  of  the  doings  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots." 
Westmin-  ^^  Qui3U)tic  admirers  of  Mary  in  later  times,  like  the 
prince  of  China  in  the  Persian  tales,  who  fevered  and  grew 
frantic  for  the  miniature  of  Solomon's  mistress,  have  raved 
about  an  imaginary  picture  of  perfection,  till  they  actually 
believed  in  its  reality,  and,  betrayed  by  the  illusion,  havo 
abused  without  mercy,  both  Moray  and  Buchanan,  for  their 
conduct ;  yet  none  of  Mary's  contemporary  advocates  could 
disprove  the  statements  they  brought  forward,  when  not  on- 
ly her  fame,  but  her  liberty,  and  all  that  was  dear  to  her  on 
earth,  demanded  the  proof.  The  allegations  admitted  of  so 
easy  a  refutation,  if  false,  that  nothing  but  the  fact  of  their 
being  true  can  account  for  their  remaining  uncontroverted ; 
and,  putting  the  letters  and  sonnets  out  of  the  question, 
**  The  simple  and  uncontroverted  history  of  Mary's  pro- 
ceedings," as  Dr.  Irving  remarks,  *^  from  the  period  of  her 
pretended  reconciliation  vnth  Damley,  to  that  of  her  mar- 
riage with  Bothwell,  exhibits  such  strong  moral  evidence  of 
her  criminality,  as  it  seems  impossible  for  an  unprejudiced 
mind  to  resist" 
The  detee-  Much  of  the  obloquy  which  Buchanan  has  incurred,  origi- 
^1^  nated  from  a  mistake  in  attributing  to  him.  Actio  contra 
Mariam,  the  production  of  another,  and  his  honest  fame  ifr 
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indebted  to  the  diligence  of  Mr.  Laing,  for  a  discovery  which     1569. 
exempts  him  from  the  imputation  of  having  written  a  malig-  " 

nant  invective  against  the  sovereign  he  certainly  at  one  time 
resjpected  and  admired.  The  Detection,  as  originally  writ- 
ten by  Buchanan,  was  a  concise  historical  deduction  of  facts, 
preceding  the  marriage  with  Bothwell,  such  as  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  understanding  the  subject,  and  vindicat- 
ing the  proceedings  of  the  nobles,  composed  with  chaste  and 
classical  precision,  keen,  but  not  virulent  The  Actio,  pro- 
daoed  by  one  of  the  satellites  of  Elizabeth,  is  as  violent  and 
ongentlemanly  as  any  of  the  apologies  for  Queen  Mary,  and 
contains  sentiments  directly  the  reverse  of  Buchanan's,  ^^  qui 
▼cro  regem,  qui  vera  est  in  tern's  Dei  imago,**  **  princeps 
Dei  imaginem  refert  in  terris.  Qui  igitnr  majestatem  laedit 
Deom  laedit"  That  a  prince  is  the  true  image  of  God  upon 
earth,  and,  that  he  who  offended  majesty,  offends  God,  could 
never  have  occurred  as  arguments  to  the  author  of  De  Jure 
Regni  apud  Scotos,  who,  upon  every  occasion,  inculcated  the 
accountability  of  princes  for  their  misconduct 

The  Detection,  which  was  strictly  an  official  paper,  was 
left  by  Buchanan  in  England,  when  he  returned  with  the 
earl  of  Moray  to  Scotland,  in  the  beginning  of  )569,  and 
was  published  at  London  in  1571,  with  the  Actio  annexed 
in  Italic  print  The  authors  of  both  were  sufficiently  known 
at  the  time,  but  the  names  of  neither  were  affixed  to  the  title- 
jM^e,  and,  as  usually  happens  in  such  cases,  in  a  few  years, 
the  name  of  the  least  celebrated  of  the  two  was  forgotten  by 
the  public,  and  both  performances  were  currently  circulated 
is  ^  Buchanan's  Detection/*  &c. 

The  earl  of  Moray,  whose  name  is  embalmed  in  the  re- 
Bembrance  of  his  country,  as  the  Good  Regent,  having, 
Boon  afler  his  return  to  Scotland,  fallen  by  the  hand  of  an 
assassin,  whom  he  had  formerly  pardoned,  Buchanan  dread- 
id  that  this  was  but  part  of  a  plan,  concerted  by  the  house 
rf  Hamilton,  for  forwarding  their  attempts  upon  the  Scot- 
tish throne,  to  which  they  were  the  next  heirs ;  and,  under 
these  impressions,  addressed,  ^Ane  adraonitioun  direct  to 
Ihe  txew  Lordis,  maintenaris  of  justice,  and  obedience  to  the 
Ringis  grace."     Of  which  two  editions  were  printed  by  Ko* 
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1571.  bert  Lekprevick,  at  Stirling,  in  the  year  1570-1.  Its  object 
"■"■""■""  was  to  rouse  the  nobility  to  repress  the  disorderly,  punish 
the  abettors  of  sedition,  and  protect  the  young  king  from  the 
dangers  which  threatened  his  ]ife ;  and  he  draws  a  forcible 
picture  of  the  selfish  politics  of  the  Hamiltons,  which  he 
considered  the  source  of  the  calamities  of  the  nation.  This 
tract  is  written  with  a  power,  energy,  and  elegance,  equal  to 
any  of  the  best  prose  compositions  of  that  age,  and  leads  us 
to  regret  that  Buchanan  had  not  cultivated  more  a  language 
in  which  he  was  so  well  qualified  to  excel.  The  only  other 
production  of  his,  in  the  Scottish  tongue,  is  another  tract 
entitled  Chamaeleon,  a  severe  satire  upon  the  wavering  poli- 
tics of  secretary  Maitland.  The  secretary,  who  had  heard 
something  of  this  performance,  and  suspected  that  Lekpre* 
vick  was  printing  it  in  Edinburgh,  repeatedly  searched  bis 
bouse— on  the  14th  of  April,  1571,  at  11  o'clock  at  night, 
for  the  third  time — ^without  being  able  to  obtain  the  manu- 
script.  He  however  succeeded  in  suppressing  the  publica- 
tion at  the  time ;  but  a  copy,  preserved  among  the  Cotton 
MSS.  dated  1570,  was  printed  in  the  Miscellanea  Scotica, 
London,  1710,  and  has  since  been  repeatedly  reprinted. 

Buchanan,  during  the  regency  of  Moray,  appears  to  have 
been  director  of  the  chancery,  an  office  which  he  held  only 
a  short  time,  and  probably  resigned  on  being  appointed  lord 
Appointed  privy  seal  under  the  regent  Lennox,  in  the  year  1570.  lu 
to^^kb  ^^^  ^^"^^  y^^^  ^^  ^^  intrusted  by  the  privy  council  with  the 
important  charge  of  the  education  of  the  young  king,  now  in 
his  fourth  year,  and  had  associated  with  him  Mr.  Peter 
Young  to  aid  in  the  literary  instruction ;  and  the  conimen- 
dators  of  Cambuskenneth  and  Dryburgh,  David  and  Adam 
Erskine,  both  related  to  the  noble  family  of  Marr,  to  super- 
intend his  sports  and  bodily  accomplishments. 

The  plan  of  James's  education  was  wisely  framed.  It  in- 
cluded the  learned  languages,  arithmetic,  geography,  astro- 
nomy, rhetoric,  logic,  and  history.  In  the  exercise  in  com- 
position prescribed  to  the  royal  pupil,  more  attention  ap- 
pears to  have  been  paid  to  the  improvement  in  the  vernacu- 
lar language  than  was  common  at  that  period;  and  Dr. 
M*Crie  [in  his  Life  of  Andrew  Melville]  thinks  it  is  highly 
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probable  that  "  The  Essayos  of  a  Prentice  in  the  Divine  Art  1571. 
of  Poesie  '*  consisted  chiefly  of  exercises  performed  by  him  — """""^ 
at  the  direction  of  his  teachers.  Great  care  was  taken  to 
instract  him  in  modem  history,  and  especially  the  history 
of  lie  nation  over  which  he  was  to  rule;  and,  next  to  im- 
buing his  mind  with  the  principles  of  religion  and  virtue,  it 
was  Buchanan's  great  concern  to  give  him  just  views  of  the 
oature  of  government,  and  what  was  incumbent  on  the  king 
ofafiee  people. 

f  Of  the  uncourtly  discipline  to  which,  when  a  child,  James  Education 
was  subjected,  two  instances  have  been  recorded.  The  king  ®  -^""^ 
having  coveted  a  tame  sparrow  that  belonged  to  his  play- 
Uk>w,  the  master  of  Marr,  after  attempting  in  vain  to  in- 
duce him  to  part  with  it,  endeavouring  to  take  it  by  force, 
killed  it  in  the  attempt  Erskine's  lamentation  for  the  loss 
of  his  favourite  brought  Buchanan,  who,  on  being  informed 
rf  the  circumstance,  boxed  tlie  ears  of  the  young  monarch, 
tdling  him,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  was  himself  a  true 
bird  of  a  bloody  nest 

On  the  other  occasion,  a  theme  which  had  one  day  been 
prescribed  to  the  royal  pupil,  was  the  conspiracy  of  the  earl 
of  Angus,  and  other  noblemen,  during  the  reign  of  James 
III.  After  dinner,  he  was  diverting  himself  with  the  master 
of  Marr,  and  as  Buchanan,  who  in  the  mean  time  was  intent 
on  reading,  found  himself  annoyed  by  their  obstreperous 
mirth,  he  desired  the  king  to  desist  No  attention  being 
paid  to  th  8  mild  request,  he  threatened  to  accompany  his 
next  injur  ction  with  something  more  forcible.  James,  who 
had  been  tickled  with  the  quaint  application  of  the  apologue 
mentioned  in  his  theme,  replied,  he  would  be  glad  to  see 
who  would  bell  the  cat  On  which,  his  venerable  preceptor 
threw  aside  his  book  with  indignation,  and  bestowed  upon 
the  delinquent  that  species  of  discipline  which  is  deemed 
most  ignominious.  The  countess  of  Marr  being  attracted 
by  the  wailing  which  ensued,  hastened  to  the  spot,  and  tak- 
mg  the  royal  sufferer  in  her  arms,  demanded  of  Buchanan 
how  he  presumed  to  lay  his  hand  upon  *^  the  Lord's  anoint- 
cd.**      To  which  Buchanan   is   reported   to  have   replied, 
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1571.     "  Madam,  I  have  whipt  his  ♦•••;  you  may  kiss  it  if  yofa 
"■"^"^  please,"* 

As  James  advanced  in  life,  and  personal  chastisement 
could  not  with  propriety  be  administered,  Buchanan  had  re- 
course to  methods  of  reproof  adapted  to  his  years,  and  in- 
tended to  produce  effect  at  the  time,  and  be  afterwards  re- 
membered. Dr.  Irving  thus  notices  an  instance :  ^*  One  of 
the  earliest  propensities  which  he  [James]  discovered,  was 
an  excessive  attachment  to  favourites;  and  this  weakness, 
which  ought  to  have  been  abandoned  with  the  other  charac- 
teristics of  childhood,  continued  to  retain  its  ascendency 
during  every  stage  of  his  life.  His  facility  in  complying 
with  every  request  alarmed  the  sagacity  of  Buchanan.  On 
the  authority  of  the  poet's  nephew,  Chytrasus  has  recorded 
a  ludicrous  expedient  which  he  adopted  for  the  purpose  of 
correcting  his  pupil's  conduct.  He  presented  the  young 
king  with  two  papers,  which  he  requested  him  to  sign ;  and 
James,  after  having  slightly  interrogated  him  respecting 
their  contents,  readily  afBxed  his  signature  to  each,  without 
the  precaution  of  even  a  cursory  perusal.  One  of  them  was 
a  formal  transfer  of  the  regal  authority  for  the  space  of  fit 
teen  days.  Having  quitted  the  royal  presence,  one  of  the 
courtiers  accosted  him  with  his  usual  salutation ;  but  he  an- 
nounced himself  in  the  new  character  of  a  sovereign,  and, 
with  that  humour  for  which  he  was  distinguished,  began  to 
assume  the  demeanour  of  royalty.  He  afterwards  preserv- 
ed the  same  deportment  towards  the  king  himself;  and,  when 
James  expressed  his  amazement  at  such  extraordinary  con- 
duct, Buchanan  reminded  him  of  his  having  resigned  the 

*  This  Btoiy,  it  shoiild  however  be  remuked,  is  given  on  the  nithoritj  ol 
Dr.  Mackenzie,  who  bore  no  good  will  to  Boehanan,  and  who  was  an  idolatier 
of  royalty.  That  Buchanan  did  inflict  cofporal  chastisement  on  the  boj 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt ;  if  he  saw  it  necessary,  he  was  not  the  man  to 
be  soared  by  any  hnaginaiy  saeredness  of  tbe  royal  skin,  but  that  he  retomed 
so  rude  an  answer  is  not  at  all  likely ;  nor  is  it  probable  that  lady  Eiskine 
would  interfere  to  prevent  their  pupil  from  being  properly  castigated ;  for  sir 
James  Melville  tells  us  that  she  too  «  kept  the  king  in  awe;'*  and  her  known 
character  for  wisdom,  leads  to  the  supposition  that  she  would  second  rBtbet 
than  thvrart  the  due  application  of  the  rod. 
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crowiL    This  reply  did  not  tend  to  lessen  the  monarch's    1571. 
sarprisei  and  he  began  to  suspect  his  preceptor  of  derange-  '"""""" 
meat     Buchanan  then  produced  the. instrument  by  which 
be  was  formally  invested;  and,  with  the  authority  of  a  tutor, 
proceeded  to  remind  him  of  the  absurdity  of  assenting  to 
petitions  in  so  rash  a  manner." 

The  discipline  of  Buchanan  was  unfortunately  not  well 
iqiported  in  its  most  essential  department.  He  had  under- 
taken his  task  firom  purely  disinterested  motives,  and  no  in- 
ducement of  selfish  emolument,  or  family  advantage,  prompt- 
ed him  to  swerve  from  the  rigid  performance  of  his  duty ; 
but  Young,  his  assistant,  looked  forward  to  the  results  of  in- 
gratiating himself  with  his  pupil,  and  pursued  the  course 
wfaidi  tended  to  advance  his  prospects,  by  flattering  the  va- 
nity of  the  young  king.  The  consequence  was  natural ;  the 
adulation  of  this  sycophant  produced  the  worst  efiects  upon 
die  youthful  mind  of  James,  alienated  him  from  the  whole- 
aome  instructions  of  Buchanan,  and  nourished  the  vices 
which  it  was  his  office  to  correct  The  royal  youth,  indeed, 
became  a  good  scholar,  but  this  early  flattery  depraved^  his 
Heart,  and  destroyed  the  moral  feelings  of  a  mind  not  natu- 
nOy  strong. 

James  afterwards  promoted  Young ;  but  through  life  he  James't 
hated  Buchanan,  although  when  his  own  reputation  for  <>Pinio"* 
acholarship  was  concerned,  he  had  no  objection  to  connect 
it  with  that  of  his  teacher,  as  in  the  foUowmg  instance.  At 
the  disputaticm  which  was  held  by  the  Edinburgh  professors, 
befiire  his  majesty,  in  the  royal  chapel  of  Stirling,  one  of  the 
Elfish  doctors  expressd  his  admiration  at  the  fluency  and 
ele^nce  of  his  Latinity :  **  All  the  world,"  replied  the  king, 
**  knows  that  my  master,  George  Buchanan,  was  a  great 
master  in  that  faculty.  I  follow  his  pronunciation  both  of 
die  Latin  and  Ghreek,  and  am  sorry  that  my  people  of  Eng- 
land do  not  the  like;  for  certainly  their  pronunciation  utter- 
ly spoils  the  grace  of  those  two  leamc^l  languages.  But 
yoQ  see  all  the  university,  and  learned  men  of  Scotland,  ex- 
presa  the  true  and  native  pronunciation  of  both." 

Buchanan's  situation  as  lord  privy  seal,  entitled  him  to  a 
leat  in  parliament,  in  whose  proceedings  he  took  an  active 
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1578.    psLTt,  and  was  appointed  a  commissioner  on  several  occasions 
^  of  considerable  importance.     In  1578,  he  formed  one  of  a 

numerous  commission,  among  whom  were  the  earls  of  Mor- 
ton and  Buchan,  archbishop  Adamson,  Craig,  and  Arbuth- 
not,  principal  of  King's  college,  Aberdeen,  to  examine  and 
digest  the  laws  of  the  land.  From  some  cause,  this  plan 
was  never  carried  into  execution,  a  circumstance  the  more 
to  be  regretted,  as  the  united  wisdom  of  this  committee 
might  have  produced,  if  nothing  else,  at  least  an  example 
of  inestimable  advantage  to  their  posterity,  that  of  eliciting 
order,  precision,  and  common  sense,  out  of  a  confused  un- 
wieldy mass  of  acts,  often  unintelligible,  and  not  unfrequent- 
ly  at  variance  with  each  other ;  whose  existence,  in  the  sta- 
tute books,  serves  only  to  perplex,  and  frequently  to  create 
litigation. 

He  was  included  also  in  two  commissions  respecting  edih 
cation.  The  one,  for  supplying  a  proper  Latin  grammar, ' 
to  be  substituted  by  authority  in  all  the  schools,  in  place  of 
the  variety  at  that  time  generally  taught  Buchanan's  part 
of  the  performance  was  prosody.  The  grammar  was  finish- 
ed, but  did  not  long  continue  in  use.  The  other,  to  inspect 
and  reform  the  universities  and  colleges  within  the  realm,  to 
displace  unqualified  teachers,  and  provide  persons  miore 
competent  in  their  room.  The  commissioners,  accordingly, 
as  an  experiment,  proposed  a  scheme  of  reformation  for  & 
Andrews,  which  was  ratified  by  the  Scottish  parliament,  on 
the  11th  November,  1579,  but  repealed  when  reformation 
principles  began  to  retrograde.  Besides  these,  he  was,  in 
the  year  1578,  associated  in  a  commission  for  examining  a 
«  Book  of  the  Policy  of  the  Kirk." 
Member  of  With  the  regents,  Murray,  Lennox,  and  Marr,  Buchanan 
TOuiiS7  ^^  cordially  united,  but  Morton,  while  pursuing  his 
schemes  of  personal  aggrandizement,  forfeited  both  the  fin 
vour  of  the  nation,  and  offended  those  whose  official  situa- 
tion gave  them  influence  over  the  young  king.  He  was,  in 
consequence,  displaced  from  the  regency,  and  Buchanan  was 
associated  with  other  officers  of  state,  in  the  privy  comicil 
appointed  for  directing  the  young  monarch,  during  the  short 
tune  Morton  was  out  of  office.     On  the  return  of  the  earl 
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to  power,  this  council,  was,  of  coarse,  dissolved,  and  it  does  15T8« 
not  appear  certain  that  he  ever  afterwards  held  any  political 
office;  his  nephew,  Thomas  Buchanan,  having  been  ap- 
pointed keeper  of  the  privy  seal,  in  April,  1578.  Such^ 
however,  was  the  importance  attached  by  queen  Elizabeth 
to  the  political  favour  of  Buchanan  about  this  time,  that  in  a 
Ik,  still  preserved,  of  persons  whom  she  wished  to  attach  to 
her  interest  by  pensions,  his  name  stands  valued  at  one  hun- 
dred pounds,  then  no  despicable  sum,  and  equal  to  the  esti- 
mated price  of  several  noble  earls.  But  he  does  not  appear 
to  have  had  the  honour  of  refusing  the  bribe,  nor  are  there 
SDjr  traces  of  his  ever  having  known  that  such  an  intention 
existed. 

Amid  all  his  numerous  avocations,  his  whole  soul  seems  Anxiety 
to  have  been  intensely  bent  upon  forming,  in  the  mind  of  j^^J|., 
the  king,  those  principles  which  alone  elevate  the  character,  opinknn* 
and  secure  the  happiness  of  a  first  magistrate  in  a  free  state. 
That  he  failed,  our  forefathers  had  cause  to  lament ;  but  they 
who  participate  in  the  blessings  of  the  British  constitution, 
should  venerate  the  memory  of  a  man  who  urged  and  illus- 
trated those  principles  which  were  practically  exemplified  in 
1688,  and  to  which  the  house  of  Hanover  soldy  owe  what- 
ever right  they  possess  to  the  crown. 

In  1576  be  prepared  his  Baptistes  for  the  press,  and 
dedicated  it  to  tjbe  young  king  in  a  strain  which  too  seldom 
meets  the  royal  ear ;  it  is  like  a  solemn,  prophetical  admo- 
mtion,  in  which  his  venerable  preceptor  frees  himself  from 
any  blame  which  might  arise  from  the  consequences  of  his 
pupil's  misconduct ;  and  with  an  anxiety  but  too  well  ground-^ 
•d,  warns  him  against  forsaking  the  instructions  of  his  youth : 
^This  circumstance,"  says  he,  ^^  may  seem  to  bear  a  more 
peculiar  reference  to  you,  that  it  clearly  discloses  the  punish* 
ment  of  tyrants,  and  the  misery  which  awaits  them  even 
when  their  prosperity  seems  at  the  height  That  you  should 
now  acquire  such  knowledge,  I  consider  as  not  only  expe- 
&ot,  but  even  necessary,  in  order  that  you  may  early  begin 
to  hate  what  you  ought  ever  to  shun.  I  therefore  wish  this 
work  to  remain  "as  a  witness  to  posterity,  that  if,  impelled  by 
cril  counsellors,  or  sufiering  the  licentiousness  of  royalty  to 
fOL.  u  £ 
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1579.  prevail  over  a  virtuous  education,  you  should  hereafter  be 
guHty  of  any  improper  conduct,  the  fault  may  be  imputed* 
not  to  your  preceptors,  but  to  you  who  have  not  obeyed 
their  salutary  admonitions." 
Publishes  '^  similar  language,  and  with  increasing  anxiety,  as  if 
his  treatise  «  age  had  imparted  its  mystical  lore,"  three  years  afterwards 
liegni.  ^^  inscribed  to  him  the  most  important  of  all  his  writings, 
except  his  History,  the  treatise  De  Jure  Regni  apud  Scotos: 
"  I  have  deemed,"  says  the  venerable  teacher,  "  [this]  pub- 
lication expedient,  that  it  may  at  once  testify  my  zeal  for 
your  service,  and  admonish  you  of  your  duty  to  the  commu- 
nity." Then,  after  some  compliments  to  his  docility,  he 
adds :  "  Yet  am  I  compelled  to  entertain  some  slight  degree 
of  suspicion,  lest  evil  communication,  the  alluring  nurse  of 
the  vices,  should  lend  an  unhappy  impulse  to  your  still  ten- 
der mind ;  especially  as  I  am  not  ignorant  with  what  facility 
the  external  senses  yield  to  seduction.  I  have,  therefore, 
sent  you  this  treatise,  not  only  as  an  advice,  but  even  as  an 
importunate,  and  sometimes  impudent,  exhorter,  to  direct 
you,  at  this  critical  petiod  of  life,  safely  past  the  dangerous 
rocks  of  adulation ;  not  merely  to  point  out  the  path,  but  to 
keep  you  in  it,  and  if  you  should  deviate,  to  reprove  and  re- 
claim your  wanderings ;  which  monitor  if  you  obey,  you  will 
ensure  tranquillity  to  yourself  and  your  family,  and  transmit 
your  glory  to  the  most  remote  posterity." 

Tliis  treatise,  now  first  published,  had  been  originally 
written  as  a  defence  of  the  proceedings  of  the  friends  of 
freedom,  with  regard  to  their  treatment  of  the  queen,  and 
does  not  enter  upon  the  discussion  of  a  merely  local  question, 
as  to  her  participation  in  the  murder  of  her  husband,  and 
her  liability  to  punishment,  but  considers,  in  all  its  bearings, 
the  broad  but  delicate  question  of  allegiance,  and  pronounces 
as  incontrovertible,  what  in  truth  it  is  difficult  to  controvert, 
that  a  good  government  alone  has  a  right  to  support,  and 
that  a  bad  one  ought  to  be  resisted,  and  bad  governors 
punished.  At  the  time  of  its  publication,  it  had  to  combat 
with  the  accumulated  prejudices  and  interests  of  ages  of 
ignorance  and  superstition ;  and  every  argument,  which  the 
hirelings  of  established  abuses,  or  die  arm  of  hereditary 
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power  could  call  forth,  was  exerted  to  circumscribe,  but  as     1579. 

usual  contributed  to  extend,  its  cirrulation.     It  was  read  — — 

with  unparalleled  avidity  on  the  continent,  and  had  obtained 

too  deep  root  in  the  public  mind  of  Europe,  to  be  eradicated 

bj  the  ungrateful  and  imbecile  attempts  of  the  monarch  to 

whom  it  waa  dedicated  to  suppress  it     And  now,  when  the 

prejudices  of  the  day  are  over,  the  verdict  of  some  of  the 

ablest  writers  of  our  own  time  has  assigned  it  a  primary 

station  among  the  few  books  in  political  science  which  de* 

serve  to  be  preserved.     **  The  science,"  says  sir  James 

Mackintosh,   **  which  teaches  the  rights  of  man,  the  elo* 

quenoe  that  kindles  the  spirit  of  freedom,  had  for  ages  been 

buried  with  the  other  monuments  of  the  wisdom,  and  relics 

of  the  genius  of  antiquity.     But  the  revival  of  letters  first 

imlocked  only  to  a  few  the  sacred  fountain.     The  necessary 

labonrs  of  criticism  and  lexicography  occupied  the  earlier 

scholars,  and  some  time  elapsed  before  tlie  spirit  of  anti* 

qiii^  was  transfused  into  its  admirers.     The  first  man  of 

that  period,  who  united  elegant  learning  to  original  and 

masculine  thought,  was  Buchanan ;   and  he,  too,  seems  to 

have  been  the  first  scholar  who  caught  from  the  ancients 

the  noble  flame  of  republican  enthusiasm.     This  praise  is 

merited  by  his  neglected,  though  incomparable,  tract,  De 

Jure  Regni,  in  which  the  principles  of  popular  politics,  and 

the  maxims  of  a  free  government,  are  delivered  with  a  pre* 

dsioD,  and-  enforced  with  an  energy,  which  no  former  age 

had  equalled,  and  no  succeeding  has  surpassed." 

Buchanan  bad  experienced  great  vicissitude,  and  the 
space  he  filled  in  the  eye  of  his  contemporaries,  rendered 
them  anxious  to  preserve  some  authentic  memorial  of  so 
important  and  checquered  a  life ;  and  he,  in  compliance  witli 
their  solicitations,  in  his  seventy-fourth  year,  wrote  a  simple 
and  dignified  sketch  of  the  varied  f<urtune  through  which  he 
had  passed.*  The  contrast  between  this  performance,  and 
die  voluminous  memoirs  which  the  vanity  of  modem  authors 
obtrudes  daily  on  the  public,  is  somewhat  amusing,  and 
peihaps,  in  general,  the  interest  the  public  takes  in  the  life 

•  Printad  at  the  end  of  thk  Eimj. 
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1577.     and  writings  of  a  man,  may  be  safely  calculated  in  the  Inr 
-  verse  ratio  of  the  size  of  his  memoirs,  written  by  himself. 

For  nearly  twenty  years,  Buchanan  had  been  employed 
in  collecting,  arranging,  and  writing  his  liistory  of  Scotland, 
and  his  laborious  life  was  now  drawing  to  a  close ;  yet  he 
still  maintained,  as  he  had  long  done,  an  extensive  corre- 
^is  cone-  spondence  with  the  first  literary  and  political  characters  of 
spondence.  ^^  ^g^^  jj^^-jj  upQ^  the  continent  and  in  Britain,  of  which 
only  a  very  inconsiderable  portion  has  been  preserved,  and 
it  is  to  be  regretted  there  are  no  hopes  of  its  being  now 
much  enlarged.  It  was  originally  collected  by  Dr.  Oliphant, 
and  published  at  London,  171 1.  The  two  following,  written 
in  the  Scottish  language  a  few  years  before  his  death,  have 
been  recovered,  and  show  that  peculiar  vein  of  humour 
which  he  possessed,  even  on  the  most  serious  subjects,  and 
which  never  forsook  him  to  the  last  They  are  address- 
ed to  sir  Thomas  Randolph,  who  was  queen  Elizabeth's 
ambassador  in  Scotland,  and  whose  name  is  familiar  to  the 
readers  of  Scottish  history-  The  first,  published  by  Dp. 
M ^Crie,  in  his  appendix  to  Melville's  Life,  from  the  original 
in  the  British  Museum,  has  no  year.  The  other  was  writ- 
ten from  Stirling,  August  1577,  and  occurs  in  Mr.  Ruddi- 
man's  Preface. 

To  his  singular  freynd  M.  Randolph,  maister  of  postes  to 
the  queines  g.  of  Ingland.  In  London. 
I^ettere  to  ^  resauit  twa  pair  of  lettres  of  you  sens  my  latter  wiyiing 
^dolph.  to  you.  wyth  the  fyrst  I  ressavit  Marianus  Scotus,  ofdunylk 
I  thank  you  greatly,  and  specialy  that  your  ingles  men  ar 
fund  liars,  in  thair  cronicles  allcgyng  on  hym  sic  thyngs  as 
he  never  said.  I  haif  beyne  vexit  wyth  seiknes  al  the  tymc 
sens,  and  geif  I  had  decessit  ye  suld  haif  losit  both  thankis 
and  recompens.  now  I  most  neid  thank  you,  bot  geif  wear 
brekks  up  of  thys  foly  laitly  done  on  the  border,  than  I  wyl 
hald  the  recompens  as  Inglis  geir.  bot  gif  peace  followis, 
and  nother  ye  die  seik  of  mariagc,  or  of  the  twa  symptomes 
following  on  mariage,  quhylks  ar  jalozie  and  cuccaldry,  and 
the  gut  carry  not  me  away,  I  most  find  sum  way  to  pay  op 
ceis  kyndnes,  or  ellis,  geifing  up  kyndness,  pay  zou  w^  evil 
ivprdis,  and,  geif  thvs  fasspn  of  dealing  pleasit  me,  I  haif 
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reddy  occasion  to  be  angry  wyth  you,  that  haif  wissit  me  to     1577. 

be  aoe  ken^s  man,  quhylk  in  a  nianer  is  ane  centaur  half  , 

man  half  beast,    and  yet,  for  ane  certaine  consideration,  I  Randolph. 

17I  pas  over  that  iniury,  imputyng  it  erar  to  your  new  foly 
than  to  aid  wisdome ;  for  geif  ye  had  bein  in  your  ryt  wyt 
jt  bein  anis  escapit  the  tempesteous  stormes  and  naufrage  of 
mariage^  had  never  enterit  agane  in  the  samyng  dangeris. 
ftr  I  can  not  tak  you  for  ane  Stoik  philosopher  having  ane 
head  inexpugnable  w'  the  frenetyk  tormetis  of  Jalozie,  or  ane 
puriess  [margin  skeptik]  hart  that  taks  cuccaldris  as  thjmg 
indifierent.  In  this  caise  I  most  neldis  praefer  the  rude 
Soottis  wyt  of  Capitaine  Cocbume  to  your  inglis  solomonical 
i^Hence,  quhylk  wery  of  ane  wyfe  deliuret  hir  to  the  queyne 
againe,  bot  you  diliuret  of  ane  wyfe  castis  your  self  in  the 
samyn  nette,  eijerrepotes  dominam  saluis  tot  restibus  uUam. 
and  so  capitaine  cocbume  is  in  better  case  than  you,  for  his 
seiknes  is  in  the  feitte  and  zouris  in  the  held.  I  pray  you 
geif  I  be  out  of  purpose  thynk  not  that  I  suld  be  maryit,  bot 
rather  consider  your  awyn  dangerous  estait,  of  the  quhylk 
the  spoking  has  thus  troublit  my  braine,  and  put  me  so  far 
oat  of  the  way.  As  to  my  occupation  at  this  present  tyme, 
I  am  besy  w*  our  story  of  Scotland,  to  purge  it  of  some  Inglis 
lyis  and  Scottis  vanitie.  as  to  maister  Knoks  his  historic  is 
Id  hys  fireindis  handis,  and  thai  are  in  consultation  to  mitigat 
sum  part  the  acerbite  of  certain  wordis  and  sum  taintis  quhair 
in  he  has  followit  to  much  s"  of  your  inglis  writairis  as  M. 
balet  suppilatorem  eius  Graflone,  &c  As  to  M.  beza,  I  fear 
f  eild  quhylk  has  put  me  from  verses  making,  sal  deliure 
him  flooe  a  Scabie  poetica,  quhylk  war  ane  great  pitye,  for  he 
b  ane  of  the  most  singular  poets  that  has  beine  thys  lang 
Qme.  as  to  your  great  prasyng  gevin  to  me  in  your  Pe,  gief 
ye  soom  not  I  thank  you  of  luif  and  kyndnes  towart  me  bot  I 
am  aorie  of  your  corrupt  iugement.  heir  I  wald  say  mony 
ininries  to  you  were  not  yat  my  gut  commandis  me  to  cesse, 
and  I  wyl  also  spair  mater  tp  my  nixt  writings.  Fair-weall 
md  God  keep  you.     At  Sterling  the  sext  of  august. 

Be  youris  at  al  power 

G*  Buchanan. 
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1577.         ^^  Maister  Randolf  Squiar 
Maister  of  Postes  to  the  Quenes  Grace  of  Ingland. 

Letter.  Maister  I  haif  resavit  divers  letters  frome  you,  and  yH  I 

haif  ansourit  to  naine  of  thayme ;  of  the  quhylke  albeit  I  haif 
mony  excusis,  as  age,  forgetfulnes,  besines,  and  disease^  yit  1 
wyl  use  nane  as  now,  eccept  my  sweimes  and  your  gentilnes; 
and  geif  ye  thynk  nane  of  theise  sufficient,  content  you  with 
ane  confession  of  the  fait  w^ut  fear  of  punition  to  follow  on 
roy  onkindnes.  As  for  the  present,  I  am  occupiit  in  writjrng 
of  our  historic  being  assurit  to  content  few  and  to  displease 
mony  tharthrow.  As  to  the  end  of  it,  yf  ye  gett  it  not  or 
thys  winter  be  passit,  lippen  not  for  it,  nor  nane  other  writ- 
yngs  from  me.  The  rest  of  my  occupation  is  wy th  the  gout^ 
quhylk  haldis  me  besy  both  day  and  nyt  And  quhair  ye  say 
ye  haif  not  lang  to  lyif,  I  traist  to  God  to  go  before  yow  al- 
beit I  be  on  fut  an  ye  ryd  the  post :  praying  you  als  not  to 
dipogt  my  hoste  at  New  werk,  Jone  of  Kilsterne.  Thys  I 
pray  you,  partly  for  his  awyne  sake  quhame  I  tho'  ane  god 
fellow,  and  partly  at  request  of  syk  as  I  dar  no^  refuse,  and 
thus  I  tak  my  leif  shortly  at  you  now,  and  my  lang  leif  quhen 
God  pleasis,  committing  you  to  the  protection  of  the  almyHy. 
At  Sterling  xxv  day  of  august  1577. 

Yours  to  command  wt  service 

G.  Buchanan. 

An  amiable  trait  of  his  character  at  this  advanced  period 
of  life,  is  recorded  by  Thomas  Jack,  who  was  then  teacbtf 
of  a  grammar  school  in  Glasgow,  immediately  dependent  on 
tlie  Cathedral  Church,  and  afterward  minister  of  Eastwood, 
a  neighbouring  parish.  Jack  waited  upon  him,  to  request 
that  he  would  revise  the  manuscript  of  his  Onomasticon 
Poeticum,  a  work  composed  in  Latin  verse,  containing  an 
explanation  of  the  proper  names  which  occur  in  the  writings 
of  the  ancient  poets,  and  experienced  his  friendly  dispositioB 
then,  as  he  had  frequently  done  on  former  occasions.  ^  I 
found  him,"  says  he,  *^  in  the  royal  palace  of  Stirling,  dili- 
gently engaged  in  writing  his  History  of  Scotland.  He  wbs 
so  &r  from  being  displeased  with  my  interruption,  that  lie 
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cheerfully  took  my  work  into  his  hands,  and  after  continuing     158 1. 
to  read  two  or  three  pages  of  it,  he  collected  together  his  ' 

own  papers,  which  were  scattered  on  the  table,  and  said,  I 
will  deast  from  my  undertaking  till  I  have  done  what  you 
wish.  Tliis  promise  he  accurately  performed,  and  within  a 
few  days  gave  me  a  paper,  written  with  his  own  hand,  con* 
tuning  such  corrections  as  he  thought  necessary." 

His  last  epistle  exhibits  him  in  a  no  less  pleasing  point  of 
view.  It  is  addressed  to  his  early  friend  Beza,  introducing 
a  young  and  accomplished  Frenchman,  whose  father  was 
mardered  in  the  horrible  massacre  of  St  Bartholomew,  and 
who^  after  finding  a  temporary  asylum  in  Scotland,  was  then 
returning  to  the  continent. 

**  Although  my  attention  is  divided  by  various  occupations,  Letter  to 
md  the  state  of  my  health  is  so  desperate  as  to  leave  me  no  ^^*^ 
leisare  for  the  common  duties  of  life,  yet  the  departure  of 
Jerome  Groslot  has  banished  all  my  excuses ;  for  as  the  fa- 
dier,  who  was  a  man  of  distinction,  loaded  me,  during  my 
residence  in  France,  with  every  species  of  kindness,  and  the 
•on  has  honoured  me  here  as  another  parent,  I  was  aware 
that  among  you  I  could  not  escape  the  heavy  charge  of  in- 
gratitude, if  I  should  now  overlook  the  kindness  which  I  ex- 
perienced from  the  one,  the  pleasant  intercourse  which  I 
have  enjoyed  with  the  other,  and  the  polite  attention  you 
have  uniformly  paid  me.  Yet,  among  those  who  are  not 
nnacquainted  with  my  present  condition,  such  a  fault  would 
readily  find  its  apology.  It  is  my  best  apology,  that  all  my 
senses  dying  before  me,  what  now  remains  of  the  image  of 
die  former  man,  testifies  not  that  I  am,  but  that  I  have  been 
dive^  especially  as  I  can  neither  cherish  the  hope  of  con- 
tnicdng  new  intimacies,  nor  of  continuing  the  old.  These 
dreumstances  I  now  mention  with  greater  confidence,  as  the 
present  occasicm  afibrds  you  an  opportunity  of  learning  my 
eoodidon  from  Groslot,  whom  it  appears  superfluous  to  re- 
commend to  your  attention.  The  dispositions  of  youth  dis- 
dose  themselves  without  our  aid ;  I  have,  however,  furnish- 
ed him  vrith  a  recommendation,  rather  to  comply  with  the 
ONmDon  practice,  than  because  it  is  requisite.  With  regard 
to  myseir,  since  I  cannot  continue  my  former  mode  of  life, 


TlUt. 
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1581.  by  the  reciprocation  of  friendly  offices,  I  shall  refrain  from 
those  exertions  to  which  I  have  long  been  unequal,  and  in- 
dulge in  silence.  Farewell."  This  letter  is  dated  from 
Edinburgh,  15th  July  1581,  whence  he  never  again  moved. 
In  September  of  that  year,  he  was  visited  by  Andrew 
Melvin,  James  Melvin,  and  his  cousin,  Thomas  Buchanan^ 
provost  of  the  collegiate  church  of  Kirkheugh,  to  inquire 
after  his  health,  and  the  progress  of  his  history,  which  they 
heard  was  at  press.  Of  this  visit,  James  Melville  has  left  a 
simple  and  interesting  account  in  his  diary^ 
Melvin'8  «  That  September,"  says  he,  "  in  tyme  of  vacans,  my 
vncle  Mr.  Andro,  Mr.  Thomas  Buchanan  and  I,  heiring  y* 
Mr.  George  Buchan*  was  weak  and  his  Historic  under  ye 
press,  past  ower  to  Edin**  annes  earend  to  visit  him  and  sie 
the  wark.  When  we  cam  to  his  chalmer  we  fand  him  sit- 
ting in  his  chaire  teatching  his  young  man  that  servit  him  ia 
his  chalmer  to  spel  a,  b,  ab ;  e,  b,  eb  ;  &c.  efter  salutaUcMi 
Mr.  Andro  sayes,  I  sie,  sir,  yie  are  not  ydle.  better  this 
quoth  he  nor  stelling  sheipe,  or  sitting  ydle  whilk  is  als  ilL 
y'efter  he  shew  ws  the  epistle  dedicatorie  to  the  king ;  the 
quhylk  when  Mr.  Andro  had  read,  he  tald  him  that  it  was 
obscure  in  sum  places  and  wanted  certean  wordis  to  periyt 
the  sentence.  Says  he,  I  may  do  na  mair  for  thinking  on 
a  nother  mater.  What  is  that,  sayes  Mr.  Andro.  to  die 
quoth  he :  bot  I  leave  that  an  mony  ma  things  to  you  to 
helpe.  [he  was  telling  him  also  of  Blakwoods  answer  to  his 
buik  de  iure  regni]  We  went  from  him  to  the  Printers 
wark  hous  whom  we  fand  at  end  of  the  17  buik  of  his  chro-  ^ 
nicle,  at  a  place  qhuilk  we  thought  verie  hard  for  the  tyme, 
qhuilk  might  be  an  ocasion  of  steying  the  haill  work,  anent 
the  burial  of  Davie.  Therefore,  steying  the  printer  from 
proceiding,  we  cam  to  Mr.  George  again  and  fand  him  bed- 
fast by  [contrary  to]  his  custome,  and  asking  him  whow  he 
did.  Even  going  the  way  of  weilfare,  sayes  he.  Mr.  Thomas 
his  cusing  shawes  him  of  the  hardnes  of  that  part  of  bis 
storie  y'  the  king  wald  be  offendit  w^  it,  and  it  might  stey 
all  the  wark.  Tell  me  man  sayes  he  giff  I  have  tauld  the 
treuthe.  Yes  sayes  Mr.  Thomas  sir  I  think  sa.  I  wyl  byd 
bis  fead  and  all  his  kin's  then  quoth  he,  pray,  pray  to  God 
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for  me  and  let  him  direct  all.     Sa,  be  the  printing  of  his      ]581. 

Cronicle  was  endit,  that  maist  learned,  wyse,  and  godlie  man  ' 

endit  this  mortal  lyff." 

Buchanan  survived  this  visit  a  twelvemonth ;  and  it  would 
have  been  gratifying  to  know,  whether  he  ever  received  any 
mark  of  gratitude  or  kindness  from  his  royal  pupil  during 
the  whole  of  his  protracted  illness ;  presumptions  are  against 
it  Thuanus  however  informs  us,  that  James  required  his 
preceptor  to  retract  what  he  had  written  with  so  much  free- 
dom respecting  the  queen  his  mother,  and  leave  to  posterity 
some  formal  testimony  of  his  compunction.  He  at  first  re- 
tamed  an  evasive  answer,  but  being  afterwards  importuned 
by  repeated  messages,  he  made  this  final  declaration : — That 
he  could  not  recal  what  he  hod  written  in  the  full  conviction 
of  its  trutli ;  but  that  after  his  decease,  it  would  be  in  the 
king's  power  to  adopt  such  measures  with  regard  to  his 
writings  as  he  might  judge  expedient.  He,  however,  ad- 
monished him  to  proceed  with  mature  deliberation ;  and  to 
reflect,  that  although  God  had  intrusted  supreme  power  to 
kings,  yet  that  truth,  which  derives  its  strength  firom  God, 
is  as  superior  to  their  control  as  God  is  superior  to  man. 
Tradition  gives  the  following  conclusion  :  "  and  tell  him  I 
am  going  to  a  place  where  few  kings  can  come."  Whether 
this  account  refers  to  the  statement  in  the  Detection,  or  in 
the  History,  is  of  little  consequence ;  for  the  variation  be- 
tween the  two  is  extremely  trifling,  the  one  being  copied 
almost  verbatim  into  the  other. 

The  History  had  been  written  as  far  as  the  death  of  the 
r^nt  Moray,  before  the  close  of  the  year  1578,  but  had 
been  delayed  in  going  to  press  on  account  of  some  accident, 
which  sir  Robert  Bowes  communicates  darkly  in  a  letter 
to  lord  Burleigh,  dated  Stirlmg,  18th  September:  <^He 
[Buchanan]  proposith  to  commend  it  to  print  shortly  ;  but 
one  thing  of  late  hath  been  withdrawn  from  him,  which  he 
tnisteth  to  recover,  or  else  to  supply  of  new  with  soer 
travelL"  What  this  was  must  now  be  matter  of  conjecture ; 
but  perhaps  it  may  refer  to  the  stoppage  of  some  of  his 
peeoniary  resoorces. 
It  is  uncertain  whether  Buchanan  lived  to  see  his  gctax 
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1581.  ^ork  published ;  he  was,  howeveri  spared  the  pain  of  seeing 
the  attempts  of  his  ungrateful  pupil  to  suppress  it,  and 
what  would  have  been  more  galling  to  his  virtuous  spirit, 
the  sycophancy  of  a  Scottish  parliament  seconding  the 
wishes  of  an  undisguised,  but  happily  weak  despot,  in  his 
I  fit  death,  country,  heretofore  a  land  of  freedom.  He  expired  on  the 
morning  of  Friday,  the  28th  of  September,  1582,  a  little  be- 
fore five  o'clock,  at  the  age  of  seventy-six  years,  and  nearly 
eight  months ;  his  last  moments  were  tranquil,  and  when 
visited  by  John  Davidson,  he  expressed  his  sole  reliance  to 
rest  upon  the  blood  of  Christ.  He  was  buried  on  Saturday, 
in  the  Grey  Friars  church-yard,  a  great  company  of  the 
faithful  attending  his  funeral;  and  he  who  had  raised  an 
imperishable  monument  to  the  name  of  Scotland,  has  been 
allowed  to  remain  without  any  other  than  a  ^  Through-stone' 
to  mark  his  grave,  of  which  the  inscription,  if  it  ever  had 
one,  was  illegible  more  than  a  centurj'  ago. 

An  obelisk,  however,  has  lately  been  raised  by  subscrip- 
tion, to  his  memory,  at  the  village  of  Killearn  ;  it  is  nineteen 
feet  square  at  the  base,  and  rises  about  one  hundred  and 
three  feet ;  the  plan  was  suggested  by  the  late  Robert  Dun* 
more,  Esq.,  and  the  architectural  design  furnished  by  the 
late  Mr.  Craig,  a  nephew  of  Thomson. 

His  whole  property  at  his  death  consisted  of  one  hundred 
pounds,  arrears  due  upon  his  pension  of  Crossragwell ;  and 
it  is  said  he  was  buried  at  the  expense  of  the  city  of  Edin- 
burgh, having,  before  his  decease,  ordered  his  servants  to 
distribute  to  the  poor  a  small  sum  he  had  in  his  house^  and 
which  was  too  trifling  for  any  other  purpose. 

A  skull,  so  thin  as  to  be  transparent,  is  still  shown  in  tlie 
Edinburgh  museum,  as  that  which  once  belonged  to  Bu- 
chanan, and  -is  usually  contrasted  with  that  of  an  idiot's, 
which  is  remarkably  tliick ;  its  history  is  somewhat  doubtr 
ful,  and  the  phrenological  society  have  not  yet,  from  an  ex- 
amination of  the  ruined  tenement,  told  us  exactly  who  once 
possessed  it 

Buchanan  shared,  with  his  most  eminent  co-patriots,  a  fate 
to  which  his  high  talents  and  exemplary  virtues  equally  en- 
titled hun ;  he  was  loved  with  the  fondest  enthusiasm  by  hii 
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friends,  and  followed  with  the  keenest  animosity  by  his  ene-  Chamct«r, 
mies;  for  his  friends  were  the  friends  of  virtue,  and  his  tra- 
dacers  a  crowd  of  court  sycophants,  whose  hatred  is  his 
h^est  praise.  His  countenance  and  manners  were  some- 
what austere,  but  his  heart  was  warm  and  kind ;  his  conver- 
sation  &scinating.  He  possessed,  in  an  uncommon  degree, 
the  power  of  attracting  around  him  the  most  eminent  men 
of  the  countries  in  which  he  resided,  and  the  still  more  un- 
common faculty  of  retaining  their  admiration  and  friendship. 
His  integrity  was  unbending,  and  his  veracity  unimpeachable. 
He  was  a  patriot  in  the  purest  sense  of  the  word.  Perceiv- 
ing early  in  life  the  necessity,  he  shared  in  the  dangers  of  the 
Reformation,  and  having  carefully  examined,  he  ardently 
embraced  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformed.  His  piety  seems 
to  have  been  sincere  and  solid ;  it  accompanied  him  through 
life,  and  supported  him  in  death. 

As  a  Latin  poet,  he  was  styled,  by  his  friend  Stephanus, 
the  first  of  tlie  age  in  which  he  lived,  and  all  his  cotempo- 
raries  acknowledged  this  supremacy,  which  their  posterity 
have  confirmed.  As  a  political  writer,  he  stands  distinguish- 
ed not  more  for  the  boldness  tlian  the  soundness  of  his  opi- 
nions, and  if  he  was  vehement,  the  errors  which  he  combat- 
ed were  strongly  intrenched  behind  prejudice  and  interest, 
&nd  would  have  mocked  the  assault  of  a  puny  arm.  As  an 
historian,  his  eloquence  is  unequalled  among  modern,  and  he 
riyals  rather  than  imitates  the  most  splendid  of  ancient, 
writers.  If  be  had  a  bias,  it  was  uniformly  on  the  side  of 
virtue  and  freedom ;  nor  is  his  indignation  ever  pointed  but 
against  tyranny,  irreligion,  and  vice. 

He  has  been  accused  of  ingratitude  to  Mary,  but  it  remains 
to  be  proved  that  she  ever  did  more  than  pay  him  for  his 
lervices;  and  it  is  certain  that,  till  he  believed  her  guilty  of 
mmder  and  adultery,  he  remained  her  friend ;  and  his  hav- 
ing been  at  one  time  her  classical  tutor,  however  this  might 
aggravate  the  poignancy  of  his  feelings  on  her  fall,  could 
oever  be  a  sufScient  reason  to  an  honest  man  for  becoming 
the  apologist  of  conduct,  which  his  du^  to  his  country  com- 
piled him  to  condemn. 
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At  the  revival  of  letters,  and  before  there  were  any  trans- 
lations, a  knowledge  of  the  ancient  languages  was  indispensa- 
bly necessary  for  every  one  who  wished  to  become  possessed 
of  the  treasures  they  contained ;  and  the  uncultivated  tongues 
of  modern  Europe,  possessed  of  no  literature,  presented  few 
attractions  to  the  scholar  whose  mind  was  imbued  with  learn- 
ing, and  illuminated  with  the  radiance  of  Greece  and  Rome. 
In  consequence,  the  learned  of  tliese  times  adopted  tlie  lan- 
guage of  the  people,  to  whose  genius  they  were  indebted  foi 
Uieir  own  improvement,  and  the  tongues,  which  for  ages  had 
been  silent,  became  again  among  them  in  some  measure  ver- 
nacular. 

From  the  circumstance  of  the  universality  of  the  Roman 
power  in  Europe,  and  its  influence  on  the  ecclesiastical,  when 
it  became  nearly  extinct  in  the  political  world,  the  language 
of  the  metropolis  was  retained  in  the  service  of  the  church 
long  after  it  ceased  to  be  understood  among  the  people.  It 
had  been  always,  even  in  the  darkest  times,  cultivated  by  the 
monks,  and  used  in  the  legends  of  the  saints,  the  chronicles 
of  the  times,  and  the  tenures  of  property.  It  therefor^ 
when  the  spirit  of  inquiry  was  awakened,  became  the  general 
medium  of  communication  among  the  learned  throughout 
Europe,  and  was  spoken  and  written  with  an  ease  and  flu- 
ency, even  by  ordinary  scholars,  which,  in  the  present  day, 
is  but  the  attainment  of  a  few ;  and  so  requisite  was  an  ao* 
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qnaintance  with  this  language  deemedi  that  the  study  of  it     Review, 

WHS  pre-emmently  termed  civilization,  and,  in  oar  coU^^es,    

is  still  styled  the  study  of  humanity.* 

When  Buchanan  flourished,  although  the  Italian,  French, 
and  Englbh  nations  had  produced  writers  in  their  native 
tongues,  whose  fame  can  only  perish  when  the  languages  in 
which  they  wrote  are  forgotten,  and  even  Scotland  could 
boast  of  her  own  poets  of  no  mean  name,  yet  extensive 
and  immediate  reputation,  through  the  whole  of  Europe, 
and  among  that  class  whose  praise  is  the  most  gratifying, 
could  only  be  obtained  by  the  use  of  the  Latin,  as  the  whole 
commonwealth  of  literature  then  possessed  in  it,  what  has 
since  been  frequendy  sighed  after,  one  common  language. 
Buchanan,  who  was  enthusiastically  fond  of  the  tongue  which 
be  had  learned  with  great  labour  when  a  boy,  and  keenly 
alive  to  the  desire  of  posthumous  fame,  naturally  preferred 
exercising  his  genius  in  the  language  he  admired,  and  by 
which  he  expected  to  secure  the  most  extensive  and  lasting 
reputation. 

In  subjects  of  science,  or  in  abstract  speculation,  a  settled  'ts  diwid- 
language,  in  which  the  terms  are  fixed  and  understood,  pos-  polite^" 
sesses  considerable  advantages ;  but  in  matters  of  taste,  or  "terHtuie. 
poetical  description,  a  language  of  which  the  limits  have 
been  long  irrevocably  determined,  labours  under  difficulties 
which  the  most  exalted  genius  can  never  altogether  over- 
come ;  every  phrase  and  idiom  is  appropriated  and  applied ; 
no  new  combinations  can  be  formed  which  may  be  judged 
of  by  their  effect,  for  they  must  all  be  tried,  not  by  the  plea- 
sure they  give,  but  by  their  accordance  with  immovable 
standards,  which  now  exist  only  in  the  latter ;  the  sounds 
and  the  words  are  associated  with  none  of  the  objects  by 
which  we  are  surrounded,  they  awaken  no  recollections 
fresh  irom  nature,  but  lead  us  back  to  forms  and  figures 
which  we  only  know  by  hearsay,  and  of  which  we  have  very 
inadequate  conceptions,  and  very  inaccurate  ideas.  We  can- 
not affix  a  determinate  shade  to  the  colour  even  of  the  far- 


*  The  tmn  ia,  hoirevcr»  more  properly  derired  from  the  diitinction  he- 
tween  hiiiiMn  and  theologicml  literature. 
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of  contrition,  or  confidence,  adoration,  or  praise,  when  the 
.  creature  approaches  his  Creator,  the  hopes  and  fears,  the 
subjects  of  regret,  the  motives  to  gratitude,  and  the  themes 
of  rapture  must  be  the  same  in  ever}'  age,  and  in  every 
country.  The  Songs  of  Solyma  were  never  dictated  by  in 
spiration  to  be  appropriated  to  any  language,  but  where  the 
same  feelings  exist,  the  sentiments  admit  of  transfusion  into 
every  tongue.  One  thing  only  was  to  be  avoided,  contami* 
nating  the  purity  of  Zion  with  the  mythology  of  Rome,  and 
from  this  Buchanan  has  kept  himself  wholly  free. 

But  it  is  upon  his  political  and  historical  writings  that 
the  most  lasting  fame  of  Buchanan  depends,  and  these  re- 
quire to  be  more  particularly  examined.  Respecting  the 
Detection  of  Queen  Mary,  for  which  Buchanan  has  sufiered 
so  much  obloquy,  and  against  which  so  many  attacks  have 
been  made,  tending  to  invalidate  the  veracity  of  the  histo- 
rian, it  ought  never  to  be  forgotten,  that  in  its  first  shape  it 
was  strictly  an  official  paper,  and  that  it  is  totally  distinct 
from  the  Actio.  The,  Detection  alone  was  acknowledged 
by  Buchanan,  and  to  it  alone,  as  incorporated  in  his  His- 
tory, does  his  veracity  stand  pledged. 

It  were  impossible  to  examine  all  the  cavils  and  objec- 
tions which  the  apologists  of  Mary  have  brought  forward 
against  it ;  this  would  lead  to  the  production  of  another 
volume,  in  a  controversy  on  which  too  much  has  already 
been  written,  and  is,  besides,  unnecessary,  after  the  able  and 
satisfactory  statements  of  Hume,  Robertson,  and  Laing. 
But  to  those  who  have  not  examined  the  controversy,  it  may 
be  requisite  to  state,  that  the  Detection  was  drawn  up  frcnn 
the  instructions  of  the  privy  council  of  Scotland — ^proiluced 
at  the  conferences  at  Westminster  by  the  regent ;  that  no 
plain,  direct  negative  was  given  to  this  paper  at  the  time^ 
nor  has  any  well-connected  counter-statement  ever  yet  been 
produced,  nor  in  fact,  any  statement  which  does  not  entirely 
leave  all  the  moral  evidence  out  of  the  question,  and  require 
us  to  believe,  that  men  can  be  wicked  not  only  against  their 
interest,  but  against  their  inclination ;  nor-  is  it  in  vindica- 
tions, written  centuries  after  the  queen  was  dead,  that  we 
are  to  look  for  the  contradiction  of  a  short  simple  narntive 
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offiMtSy  written,  produced,  and  uncontroverted  when  slie     Hcyww, 
stood  upon  trial.     Having  premised  thus  much  with  regard        ^* 
to  the  Detection  as  a  business  memorial,  for  the  accuracy  of    . 
which,  not  Buchanan  alone,  but  the  whole  of  the  then  go- 
vernment of  Scotland  are  responsible,  I  shall  now  proceed 
to  those  principles  and  writings  for  which  he  is  personally 
accountable. 

No  man's  political  principles  have  ever  been  the  object  of  His  poHti. 
more  abuse  than  Buchanan's,  and,  as  often  happens,  the  <^**pri«»ci- 
abose  has  been  copied  from  his  violent  personal  and  party 
antagonists,  and  aggravated  by  numbers  who  have  taken  up 
a  side,  and  deemed  it  superlfluous  to  examine  what  they 
chose  to  decry ;  and  their  violence  has  uniformly  been  in 
proportion  to  their  want  of  information  on  the  subject. 

In  politics  and  in  morals,  there  is  no  blindness  so  hope- 
less as  that  of  interest  or  inclination.  To  convince  a  man 
of  the  inutility  of  an  order  of  things,  from  which  he  indivi- 
dually, or  through  his  family  connexions,  derives  a  snug 
and  comfortable  income,  or  which  ministers  to  his  gratifica- 
tion, or  extends  his  power — although  that  order  of  things 
be  to  every  one  else,  not  only  evidently  useless,  but  palpably 
mischievous — would  require  an  energy  beyond  the  common 
reach  of  human  intellect,  or  a  subject  to  operate  upon,  supe- 
rior to  the  common  run  of  humanity.  It  therefore  always 
happens,  that  when  a  system  of  abuse,  sanctified  through 
age,  by  which  the  few  feed  and  fatten  at  the  expense  of  the 
many,  begins  to  totter  under  the  weight  of  its  own  unwieldy 
corruption,  it  has  numerous  and  powerful  supporters,  long 
after  the  body  of  the  people  have  perceived  the  absurdity, 
as  well  as  felt  the  oppression  of  the  nuisance ;  and  they  who 
first  attack  what  the  majority  wish  destroyed,  must  expect 
to  encounter  a  discharge  of  calumny  and  falsehood,  equal  in 
Yimlence  to  the  fear  and  the  interest  of  its  selfish  upholders. 

At  such  a  crisis  of  affairs  in  Scotland,  Buchanan  appear- 
d.  The  oppression  and  accumulated  corruptions  of  the 
dinrch  of  Bome,  had  long  rendered  this  yoke  an  insufier- 
^  burden,  and  the  bulk  of  the  community  had  begun  to 
*e  its  folly,  as  well  as  groan  under  its  weight.  Those  only 
^om  it  nourished  in  idleness,  or  supplied  with  the  meana 
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of  ambition,  were  insensible  to  its  abominations^  and  deter* 
mined  to  support  them.  Tlie  reformers,  and  among  them 
Buchanan  holds  a  distinguished  place,  were  equally  the 
friends  of  civil  as  of  religious  liberty ;  the  causes  were  inse- 
parably the  same,  for  in  Scotland  then,  as  in  the  countries 
now  where  popery  is  predominant,  the  errors  of  the  estar 
blished  religion  were  so  interwoven  with  the  abuses  of  the 
state,  that  it  was  impossible  to  amend  the  one,  without  cor> 
recting  the  other.  The  superstition  of  Rome  is  the  natural 
ally  of  despotism,  and  both,  on  any  attempt  to  reform  either, 
become  instantly  alarmed,  and  raise  the  cry  of  heretic  and 
rebel. 

The  first  political  writings  of  Buchanan,  for  the  Somnium, 
Franciscanus,  &c.  must  be  considered  in  this  light,  were  di- 
rect attacks  upon  the  vices  of  the  clergj-,  and  contributed  to 
render  ridiculous  among  the  higher  ranks,  what  had  already 
become  detestable.  But  more  powerful  and  popular  exhibi- 
tions of  truth,  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  necessities  of  the 
case,  the  sermons  of  the  preachers,  and  tlie  diffusion  of  the 
scriptures,  accomplished  a  complete  and  effectual  reform, 
for  which  the,.poet,  the  philosopher,  and  the  scholar,  sighed 
in  vain. 

During  Buchanan's  absence  from  his  native  country, 
that  revolution  took  place,  which  gave  a  rational  religion 
and  a  free  government  to  Scotland.  On  his  return,  the 
causes  were  in  train  which  were  to  put  both  to  hazard,  and 
he  was  soon  called  upon  to  vindicate  the  conduct  pursued  by 
the  protestant  lords,  in  setting  aside  Mary,  and  placing  the 
crown  upon  the  head  of  her  son,  and  thus  originate  De 
Jure  Regni  apud  Scotos,  his  celebrated  treatise  on  the  pre- 
rogative of  the  Scottish  crown.  This  treatise  he  aflerwards 
revised  and  published,  and,  as  it  now  stands,  must  be  con- 
sidered as  containing  a  full  exposition  of  the  principles  of 
Buchanan.  In  it  he  traces  the  origin  of  society  and  govem- 
ment,  draws  the  distinction  between  a  legitimate  king  and  a 
tyrant,  and  affirms  the  right  of  the  people  to  punish  their 
oppressors,  to  dismiss  their  rulers  when  they  transgress  the 
laws,  and  to  choose  others  in  their  stead.  On  this  broad 
basis,  he  defends  the  proceedings  in  Scotland,  and,  in  the 
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coosiderBtion  of  these  subjects,  he  has  produced  an  admir  lUrieir 
able,  general,  and  philosophical  disquisition  upon  the  re-  ^'  • 
spective  duties  of  rulers  and  subjects. 

Id  dedueing  the  origin  of  society,  he  combats  tne  theory, 
that  it  is  at  first  a  voluntary  association,  arising  from  a  natu- 
ral perception  of  the  utility  of  such  an  association,  and  con- 
tends, that  it  originates  from  a  natural,  instinctive,  gr^;ari- 
008  principle,  implanted  by  God  himself  in  the  human  bo- 
som ;  in  other  words,  he  considers  man  as  naturally  a  social 
animal,  and  compelled  by  this  innate  principle,  to  link  him- 
lelf  with  his  species.  When  associated,  the  natural  propen- 
aty  of  mankind  to  prefer  each  his  own  interest  to  that  of  his 
neighbour,  originates  quarrels,  and  thence  springs  the  neces- 
sity of  electing  some  ruler  to  preserve  order,  by  whatever 
name  he  be  called.  The  right  to  choose  this  ruler,  at  first 
rests  indisputably  with  the  community  over  which  he  is  to 
preside,  and  thus  the  supreme  power  evidently  emanates 
from  the  people,  who  naturally  choose  the  wisest  and  best 
qnalified  for  the  office. 

But,  as  rulers  are  themselves  imperfect,  and  the  direct 
tendency  of  power  is  to  vitiate  the  heart  of  the  possessor,  to 
render  him  impatient  of  contradiction,  open  to  flattery,  and 
liable  to  claim  indulgence  for  his  own  vices,  and  thus  to 
counteract  the  very  purpose  for  which  he  was  chosen,  it  is 
necessary  that  rules  be  prescribed  to  preserve  him  from  mis- 
take, or  to  reclaim  him  if  he  err,  therefore  laws  must  be  en- 
acted. As  those  who  possess  the  power  to  choose  a  ruler^ 
possess  the  only  rightful  power  to  regulate  his  conduct,  with 
them  remains  the  power  of  enacting  the  laws  by  which  he  is 
to  govern — of  course,  from  the  people  proceed  the  lawgivers. 
Now,  as  the  multitude,  through  ignorance  or  passion,  are 
liable  to  be  misguided  in  their  deliberations,  the  remedy  is 
to  have  a  council  selected  from  the  people,  to  whom,  in  con- 
juiction  with  the  ruler  or  king,  this  important  trust  may  be 
confided. 

Laws  embrace  not  only  the  general  outline  of  govemmentf 
bat  should  decide  upon  the  minute  and  ever-varying  circum- 
teioes  which  arise  between  man  and  man.  But  these  no 
toactm^nts  however  numerous  can  ever  reach  in  Bvery  varie- 
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B«viev,  ty  of  detail,  and  no  prince,  of  whatever  capacity,  pretend  to 
•  °^  pronounce  upon  personally.  In  order,  therefore,  to  watch 
over  the  equitable  administration  of  justice  in  private  suits, 
judges  are  appointed,  and  the  more  important  proceedings 
reserved  for  the  final  decision  of  the  estates  of  the  nation, 
which  should  possess  in  all  instances  the  prerogative  of  suit- 
ing the  enactments  to  the  emergencies  of  the  case. 

The  will  of  the  people  being  thus  the  only  legidmate 
source  of  power,  and  the  king  thus  appointed,  the  only  legi- 
timate monarch,  he  is  properly  and  rightly  created  the  foun- 
tain of  honour  in  the  state,  from  whose  supereminent  virtue 
every  thing  that  is  noble,  praiseworthy,  and  exemplary, 
ought  to  flow  through  the  land ;  for  in  monarchies,  the  con- 
duct of  the  prince  possesses  the  force  of  a  law,  and  his  sub- 
jects are  ever  prone  to  copy  after  his  living  example  with 
greater  avidity,  than  to  form  their  manners  by  the  precepts 
of  a  statute  book.  Opposed  to  such  a  king  stands  a  tyrant, 
one  who  has  obtained  absolute  power  by  force  or  fraud, 
against  the  will  of  the  nation.  A  king  is  the  first  magistrate 
of  a  free  state,  a  tyrant  the  master  of  slaves ;  a  king  relies 
upon  the  affections  of  his  subjects,  a  tyrant  depends  upon  a 
standing  army ;  the  one  submits  to  the  toils  of  government 
for  the  welfare  of  his  people,  the  other  thinks  himself  exalt- 
ed entirely  for  his  own  self-gratification.  This  representa- 
tion, it  may  be  said,  applies  only  to  elective  monarchies, 
where  the  people  have  the  right  of  choosing  a  new  king,  upon 
the  decease  of  the  reigning  monarch. 

In  reply,  the  author  of  De  Jure  Regni  considers  the 
Scottish  crown  as  virtually  elective,  while  possessing  all 
the  advantages  of  hereditary  succession,  because  the  power 
remains  vested  in  the  parliament — ^which  was,  or  ought  to 
have  been,  the  true  representative  of  the  nation's  will— to 
set  aside  such  as  were  unfit  to  reign,  and  by  confirming  the 
crown  on  each  new  accession,  they  did  in  fact  renew  the 
original  compact,  by  which  the  king  was  declared  to  hold 
the  crown  in  trust  for  the  people,  and  created  the  monarch 
as  truly  as  at  first. 

Taking  this  view  of  kingly  government  among  the  Scocfl^ 
the  question  at  issue  came  to  be,  if  the  king  break  the  laws 
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which  he  has  sworn  to  observe,  how  ought  he  to  be  treated  ?    Rvfitw» 
A  question  the  Scottish  nation  had  twice,  within  a  few  years,  ^ 

pnurdcally  solved — ^first,  by  setting  aside  the  authority  of  the 
queen-rc^nt,  Mary's  mother,  and  afterwards,  by  imprison- 
ii^  Mary  herself,  and  transferring  the  crown  to  her  son,  but 
which  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  justify  to  foreign  coun- 
tries, among  whom  the  person  of  a  king,  although  he  might 
be  assassinated  or  murdered,  or  imprisoned  by  factions,  with- 
out remorse,  and  upon  trifling  occasions,  was  held  sacred 
and  inviolate  from  any  legal  tribunal,  when  guilty  of  the 
most  atrocious  and  unjustifiable  crimes. 

This  sacredness  of  the  royal  person,  was  a  doctrine  which 
the  Scottish  politician  exploded.  He  contended  it  never 
was  acknowledged  by  the  laws  of  Scotland,  and  was  tacitly 
denied  by  the  laws  of  every  other  well-regulated  realm  ;  for 
in  all  countries,  if  a  king  invade  the  property  of  a  subject, 
and  unjustly  seize  upon  his  house  or  his  land,  he  may  be 
med  in  a  court  of  law,  he  may  be  brought  by  proxy  before 
the  tribunal  of  the  country,  and  if  on  such  occasions  he  be 
bound  to  answer  before  a  judge,  is  it  not  right  and  proper* 
that  when  guilty  of  higher  delinquencies,  he  be  obliged  to 
stand  trial,  and  submit  to  the  award  of  the  laws  he  has  vio- 
lated ?  BesidefS,  there  is  a  mutual  compact  between  a  king 
and  his  people,  and  if  the  one  party  violate  the  tenor  of  the 
obligation,  then  the  olhgr  is  left  free — if  a  king  act  in  op|x>- 
sitbn  to  the  interests  of  the  society  over  which  he  is  placed, 
the  object  for  which  he  was  created  is  at  nn  end,  he  is  no 
loiter  a  king  but  a  tyrant ;  and  to  execute  justice  on  a  ty- 
rant has  ever,  both  in  sacred  and  profane  history,  been  es- 
teemed a  duty,  not  a  crime.  While  he  contended  for  the 
people's  right  of  "  taking  order  with  kings,"  he,  at  ttie  same 
time,  was  fully  aware  of  the  extreme  delicacy  of  its  exercise; 
of  the  impropriety  of  rash  insurrectional  movements,  which 
wually  defeat  their  own  ends,  and  rivet  the  yoke  they  are 
meant  to  shake  off;  and  concludes  almost  in  the  very  words 
•dopted  by  the  late  C.  J.  Fox,  whose  love  of  sober  constitu- 
ttonal  freedom  was  never  seriously  doubted,  even  by  his  bit- 
terest opponents. 

^  There  is  do  point  in  human  concerns,  v^herein  the  die* 
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R«Tiew,     tates  of  virtue  and  worldly  prudence  are  so  identified  as  it 

.  this  great  question,  of  resistance  by  force  to  established 

government.  Success,  it  has  been  invidiously  remarked,  con- 
stitutes in  most  instances,  the  sole  difference  between  tlie 
traitor  and  the  deliverer  of  his  country.  A  rational  proba- 
bility of  success,  it  may  be  truly  said,  distinguishes  the  well 
concerted  enterprise  of  the  patriot,  from  the  rash  schemes  of 
the  disturber  of  the  public  peace.  To  command  success  is 
not  in  the  power  of  man ;  hut  to  deserve  success,  by  choosing 
a  proper  time,  as  well  ns  a  proper  object,  by  the  prudence 
of  his  means,  no  less  than  by  the  purity  of  his  views,  by  a 
cause,  not  only  intrinsically  just,  but  likely  to  ensure  general 
support,  is  the  indispensable  duty  of  him  who  engages  in  an 
insurrection  against  an  existing  government.  Upon  this  sub- 
ject, the  opinion  of  Ludlow,  who,  tnougli  often  misled,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  an  honest  and  enlightened  man,  is  strik- 
ing, and  forcibly  expressed.  *  We  ought,'  says  he,  ^  to  be 
very  careful  and  circumspect  in  that  particular,  and  at  least 
be  assured  of  very  probable  grounds,  to  believe  the  power 
under  which  we  engage,  to  be  sufficiently  able  to  protect  us 
in  our  undertaking ;  otherwise,  I  should  account  myself  not 
only  guilty  of  my  own  blood,  but  also,  in  some  measure,  of 
the  ruin  and  destruction  of  all  those  that  I  should  induce  to 
engage  with  me,  though  the  cause  were  never  so  just.'*  Lud- 
low's Memoirs,  p.  235." 

An  excellent  judge  thus  characterises  this  work:  "  The 
dialogue  of  our  illustrious  countryman,  Buchanan,  De  Jure 
Regni  apud  Scotos,  though  occasionally  disfigured  by  the 
keen  and  indignant  temper  of  the  writer,  and  by  a  predilec- 
tion— pardonable  in  a  scholar  warm  from  the  schools  of  an- 
cient Greece  and  Rome — for  forms  of  policy  unsuitable  to 
the  circumstances  of  modern  Europe,  bears,  nevertheless,  in 
its  general  spirit,  a  closer  resemblance  to  the  political  philo- 
sophy of  the  eighteenth  century,  than  any  composition  which 
had  previously  appeared.  The  ethical  paradoxes,  afterwards 
inculcated  by  Hobbes,  as  the  groundwork  of  his  slavish 
theory  of  government,  are  anticipated  and  refuted;  and  a 

•  Fox's  Hintory  of  the  Reign  of  James  II.  p.  176,  177. 
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powerful  argument  is  urged  against  the  doctrine  of  utility     Reriew, 
which  has  attracted  so  much  notice  in  our  times."*  ^' 

The  chief  objection  to  his  doctrine,  which  Buchanan  seems 
most  anxious  to  repel,  is  that  which  arises  from  some  pas- 
nges  of  scripture,  that  have  been  urged  in  defence  of  passive 
obedience.  In  Titus,  chap.  iii.  ver.  I ;  1  Timothy,  chap.  ii. 
fer.  1, 2;  and  Romans,  chap.  xiii.  ven  I — 7,  these  passages, 
he  thinks,  particularly  the  last,  were  addressed  to  certain 
professors  of  tliat  day,  who  believed,  that  when  they  became 
Christians,  they  were  not  bound  to  obey  the  civil  magistrate ; 
and,  therefore,  the  apostle  enforces  the  necessity  of  obeying 
the  dvil  power  as  an  ordinance  of  God.  But  this  by  no 
means  enforces  obedience  to  tyrants,  as  it  expressly  states  the 
reasons  of  obedience — for  he  is  the  minister  of  God  to  thee 
for  good ;  and  it  describes  those  to  whom  obedience  is  due 
—Rulers,  who  are  not  a  terror  to  good  works,  but  to  the 
eriL  Now,  if  rulers  were  what  Paul  describes,  there  would 
be  no  tyrants,  of  course,  no  necessity  for  resistance,  and  no 
excuse  for  it ;  but  to  suppose  that  the  apostle  exhorts  to  un- 
limited obedience,  would  be  to  make  him  the  supporter  of 
slavery ;  and  to  contend  that  bad  princes  are  ai)  ordinance 
of  God  for  good,  reduces  the  reasoner  to  a  strange  dilemma. 
The  passage  simply  enforces  obedience  to  the  magistracy, 
but  by  no  means  says  that  a  bad  magistrate,  of  whatever 
rank,  ought  not  to  be  punished  ;  it  does  not  protect  delin- 
quency, and  encourage  crime,  by  holding  out  the  divine  right 
bf  kings ;  it  is  the  sacredi:ess  of  the  office,  not  of  the  person 
who  fills  it,  that  is  here  urged ;  for  were  the  opposite  true, 
erery  petty  magistrate  has  as  sacred  an  inviolability  thrown 
dxmt  his  person  as  the  highest,  and  Christians  ought  to  sub- 
niit  to  bis  exactions  and  extortions  without  complaint  and 
witBout  resistance,  a  doctrine  irreconcileable  to  the  whole 
tenor  of  scripture,  and  to  the  conduct  of  Paul  himself,  who 
did  not  think  the  exercise  of  his  rights,  as  a  citizen,  incom- 
pttible  with  his  duty  as  a  Christian. 

Besides,  the  Christians  to  whom  these  epistles  were  pil- 

*Stewirt*t  Dissertation  on   the  Progress  of  Metaphysical,  Ethical,  anJ 
Witicil  mulotophj,  p.  47. 
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lUvi'etr,  marily  addressed,  were  in  a  very  diifcrent  situation  from 
^^*  Christians  in  a  country  of  professing  Christians — tliey  were 
a  few  in  a  heathen  land,  where  resistance  would  have  been 
impolitic  and  unwise ;  but  were  the  doctrine  to  be  carried  to 
its  full  extent,  where  all  are  called  Christians,  it  would  go  to 
annihilate  the  very  first  principles  of  society,  and  set  one  man 
above  the  law.  If  a  magistrate  acts  in  opposition  to  the  law, 
is  it  lawful  to  resist  ?  Paul,  too,  has  answered  that  question. 
"  They  have  beaten  us  openly  uncondemned,  being  Romans, 
and  have  cast  us  into  prison  ;  and -now  do  they  thrust  us  out 
privily  ?  Nay  verily."  And  these  arguments  apply  to  every 
magistrate,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest,  for  they  are  all 
included  in  the  general  description,  "  the  powers  that  be." 
Iii!>  history.  The  political  sentiments  of  Buchanan  pervade  his  history, 
and  drew  down  upon  that  great  work,  the  vengeance  of  fdl 
who  were  attached  to  popery,  or  who  advocated  the  divine 
right  of  kings  in  that  age.  In  the  next,  it  had  to  encounter 
tlie  enmity  of  all  the  supporters  of  the  house  of  Stuart,  who 
advocated  the  same  slavish  tenets ;  to  them,  the  persona] 
responsibility  of  kings  for  their  conduct,  a  doctrine  which 
runs  through  the  whole  history,  was,  of  all  Buchanan's  prin- 
ciples, the  most  unpalatable,  and  one  which  they  opposed 
with  the  utmost  virulence  and  acrimony.  It  has  since  had 
to  sustain,  besides  these  attacks,  the  attacks  of  others  who 
thought  their  sagacity  implicated  in  discrediting  the  long  roll 
•  of  Scottish  roj^altj',  and  imagined  it  necessary  to  overturn  the 
origin  of  the  nation,  at  the  same  time  that  they  demolished 
the  line  of  monarchs,  two  questions  totally  distinct. 

Antiquaries,  inquirers,  and  annalists,  besides  the  whole 
host  of  freedom's  enemies,  have  in  some  shape  or  other  at- 
tacked the  dead  lion,  and  numberless  petty  assailants  have 
striven  to  get  a  kick.  His  Latinity  alone  has  been  left  un- 
touched, and  when  his  antagonists  allow  him  tlie  praise  of 
eloquence,  they  dismiss  all  the  courtesies  of  literature,  and 
think  they  may  divest  him  of  every  attribute  which  renders 
eloquence  of  any  avail.  He  is  charged  with  adopting  im- 
plicitly the  fables  of  our  early  history,  although  he  was  the 
first  writer  that  avowedly  rejected  them ;  and  with  copying 
Boecc,  whose  errors  he  has  on  many  occasions  pointed  out. 
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He  tf  said  to  have  written  his  history  to  pave  the  way  for  Rcfieir. 
Che  r^ent  Moray  to  the  crown,  when  it  must  have  been  pro- 
jected  long  before  Moray  could  ever  dream  of  such  a  pro- 
ject; and,  at  all  events,  die  greater  part  could  only  be  com- 
posed after  the  r^ent  was  in  his  tomb.  But  the  most  rigid 
inquiry  into  the  records  of  his  own  times,  establishes  the  ve- 
racity of  Buchanan,  in  his  details  of  the  most  controverted 
pomts ;  and,  in  the  dark  and  doubtful  periods  of  our  histbry, 
he  has  at  least  given  us  the  most  elegant  account  of  what 
was  anciently  believed,  and  not  repugnant  to  any  then  known 
authority,  which  is  as  high  praise  as  can  be  bestowed  upon 
any  historian  of  the  early  stages  of  any  nation. 

The  rugged,  dry  collector  of  dates  has  discovered,  it  is 
true,  that  Buchanan  was  mistaken  in  some  of  his  chronologi- 
es! statements,  and  fastening  upon  these,  and   exhibiting 
them  as  unpardonable  errors,  consoles  himself  for  his  own 
want  of  the  graces  of  composition,  by  the  invidious  assertion, 
that  elegance  and  accuracy  are  incompatible.     Mr.  Pinker- 
ton  inveighs  much  against  the  ^^  unchronological  Buchanan," 
and  endeavours,  on  all  occasions,  to  make  good  this  sweep- 
bg  charge.      It  must  be  granted,  that  the  chronology  of 
Buchanan  is  defective ;  but  it  ought  to  be  considered,  that 
snless  he  had  chosen  to  create  a  chronology,  the  fault  was 
iinayoi()able  in  the  early  periods  of  our  history ;  and,  even 
sfter  we  are  assisted  in  our  inquiries  by  the  collateral  aid 
of  foreign  historians,  so  much  uncertainty  prevails  as  to  ren- 
der the  dates  at  best  but  conjecturaL     An  affectation  of  mi- 
note  accuracy,  in  cases  where,  in  the  nature  of  things,  ac- 
avBcy  is  impossible,  is  always  a  very  suspicious  feature  in  a 
historian.     In  the  later  periods  some  confusion  has  arisen 
fioni  the  intermixture  of  the  Roman  and  common  mode  of 
ttnpating  time,  also  from  the  alteration  of  the  styles,  nor  are 
the  records  th^nselves  always  to  be  depended  upon.     It  is 
thercfiMre  no  mighty  achievement  to  find  out  variations  of 
dates;  and  we  cannot  allow,  in  such  cases,  the  corrector  al- 
vtqrs  to  assume  that  our  historian  must  be  wrong,  in  order 
that  he  may  obtain  the  merit  of  a  discovery.     There  are 
■siniees  in  which  Mr.  Pinkerton,  and  Mr.  Chalmers,  and 

VOL.  I  H 
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lUview     even  lord  Hailes,   have  animadverted  on   the   inaccu 

. !L_^  of  Buchanan,  when  it  was,  in  fact,  themselves  that  wer 

error. 

The  first  three  books  of  the  history,  which  were  wri 

last,  consist  in  substance  of  three  separate  preliminary 

sertations,  although  intermixed  in  the  discussion.     The 

a  geographical  description  of  Scotland,  theaccuracy  of  w 

has  never,  I  believe,  been  disputed.     The  next,  an  am 

to  Humphrey  Lloyd,  in  which  he  overwhelmed  his  ant 

nist  with  the  poignancy  of  his  wit,  and  the  strength  oi 

argument.       But  in  our  fastidious  age,  his  sarcasms  1 

been  considered  too   contemptuous,   and   because  we 

little  of  the  Amor  Scotiae  which  burned  so  fiercely  in 

forefathers'  bosoms,  and  judge  of  their  feelings  by  our  o 

his  warmth,  in  contending  for  what  was  then  deemed  a  p 

of  honour,  has  been  condemned  as  misplaced.     The 

embraces  the  origin  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  British  isle 

the  Britons,  the  Scots,  and  the  Picts.     In  this  disquisii 

he  has  collected  all  the  ancient  authorities  which  bear  u; 

the  subject,  and  to  which  all  who  treat  upon  it  must  ap] 

as  the  last  resort     From  their  testimony  he  concludes,  t 

the  primitive  inhabitants  of  Britain  were  sprung  from 

Gauh ;  the  southern  division  being  peopled  from  the  a 

opposite   by   Britons;    and   the  northern,  partly  by  P 

from  Scythia,  as  Scandinavia  was  formerly  termed,   { 

partly  by  Scots  from  Ireland,  whose  inhabitants  were  < 

ginally  named  Scots,  and  who  had  emigrated  thither  ft 

Spain* 

The  Gauls,  or  Celts,  he  asserts,  from  the  ancient  authi 
ties  which  he  produces,  were  accustomed  to  send  out  coloi 
to  the  surrounding  countries — ^to  Spain,  to  Germany,  i 
to  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  or  Scandinavia,  whose  progi 
may  be  traced,  not  only  in  the  direct  accounts  of  the  writ 
whom  he  quotes,  but  by  their  customs,  religion,  and  langoa 
of  which  traces  may  be  found  in  the  history  of  all  tb 
countries,  and  especially  in  the  languages,  the  parties 
construction  of  which,  in  some  cases,  in  the  formatimi 
diminutives,  and  the  names  of  cities,  rivers,  mountaini^  i 
to  this  day  remain  almost  unaltered. 
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The  Rets  and  Scots  he  considers  as  originally  the  same  Rerkw, 
people^  sprang  from  a  Celtic  or  Gallic  origin,  and  speaking  ^' 
the  same  tongue,  which  the  names  of  numerous  places,  in 
the  lands  known  to  have  been  under  the  dominion  of  the 
Fids,  and  the  prevalence  of  the  Graelic  language,  in  dis- 
tricts which  formed  part  of  their  kingdom,  sufficiently  corro- 
borate. And  as  the  two  nations  were  completely  incorpor- 
ated, and  their  speech  amalgamated  under  Kenneth,  at  the 
date  at  which  Buchanan's  inquiry  into  the  aborigines  of  Scot- 
knd  must  be  considered  to  terminate,  he  does  not  enter  up- 
OD  the  discussion  of  the  origin  of  the  present  inhabitants  of 
the  lowlands.  But,  if  it  be  allowable  to  conjecture  from  oc- 
casional expressions  where  he  himself  is  not  explicit,  he  ac- 
quiesces in  the  long-received  opinion,  that  the  language  of 
the  lowlands  was  introduced  from  England. 

This  question,  involved  in  so  much  obscurity,  possesses 
little  attraction  to  a  general  reader ;  and  the  manner  in  which 
it  is  usually  pursued,  tends  to  diminish  what  little  it  does* 
A  keenness  and  partisanship  distinguish  the  adherents  of 
the  different  systems,  whose  acrimony  so  obscures  their 
&cts  and  arguments,  that  a  calm  inquirer  is  glad  to  escape 
from  the  fiery  disputants,  and  he  wonders,  that  amid  so 
much  heat,  ^ere  should  be  so  little  light;  while  we  can- 
not help  being  somewhat  amused  in  observing,  that  with 
luch  a  display  of  research,  and  such  a  vehemence  of  asser- 
tion as  our  later  writers  possess,  there  should  be  so  little 
new,  and  so  little  certain  in  all  that  they  produce.  In  one 
statement  all  writers  agree,  that  the  aborigines  of  Europe 
were  Celts,  and  that,  at.  some  very  early  period,  their  lan- 
goage  and  customs  predominated  from  the  shores  of  the 
Euxine  to  those  of  the  Baltic  and  the  Deucaledonian  seas  ; 
that  throughout  France,  Germany,  Spain,  and  the  Cimbrian 
Qiersonesus,  traces  of  their  footsteps  may  still  be  recognised, 
hot  that  the  only  unmixed  remains  of  this  aboriginal  people 
ve  now  to  be  found  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  in  Wales, 
ttd  in  Ireland;  that  successive  swarms  of  Cimbric  and 
Gothic  invaders  exterminated,  or  incorporated  with  the  pri* 
oiitive  Celt  or  Gael ;  and  that  the  descendants  of  this  mixed 
^altitude  form  the  populatipn  of  modem  Europe,  includinft 
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Review,     the  lowlands  of  Scotland^  England,  and  the  northern  parts 
^'        of  Ireland. 

There  is  then  no  dispute  in  realitj  between  Mr.  Pinker^ 
ton,  the  author  of  Caledonia,  Mr.  Macpherson,  or  Budian- 
an,  about  the  first  inhabitants  of  Britain.  They  all  allow 
that  the  Celts  were  the  aborigines^  and  that  the  Celts  and 
Gauls  and  Scots  were  the  same  people ;  but  Mr.  Pinkerton 
hisists  that  his  primitive  Grael  were  long  previous  to  any  his- 
torical documents,  and  were  driven  out  by  a  Gothic  race, 
which  Goths  were  the  Caledonians,  and  these  Caledonians 
were  the  Picts.  His  chief  argument,  and  that  which  is  cer- 
tainly the  most  weighty  is,  that  the  language  of  the  low- 
lands of  Scotland  is  of  Gothic  origin,  and  that  the  low- 
lands of  Scotland  were  the  seat  of  the  Picts.  It  must  how- 
ever be  recollected,  that  there  is  no  authenticated  record  of 
the  Pictish  language  remaining,  but  that  at  Dunkeld,  the 
capital  of  Caledonia,  the  Gaelic  language  has  been  ever  ^o- 
ken ;  that  in  Inverness-shire,  where  was  the  most  ancient 
seat  of  the  Pictish  monarchs,  the  case  is  the  same ;  and  tliat 
the  missionaries  who  went  to  the  Picts  from  lona,  in  the 
days  of  Columba,  spoke  Gaelic  or  Earse.  The  strong  pre- 
sumption therefore,  is  in  favour  of  Buchanan's  hypothesis, 
that  the  Picts  or  Caledonians,  and  the  Scots,  were  of  the 
same  origin,  and  spoke  the  same  language ;  and  that  the  in- 
troduction of  the  Gothic  language  into  Scotland  is  of  a  later 
date. 

There  is  another  argument  which  deserves  more  attention 
than  has  been  paid  to  it.  It  is  allowed  that  the  Picts,  in 
their  progress  from  the  north,  touched  at  Ireland,  and 
thence  proceeded  to  Scotland,  without  having  attempted  any 
settlement  in  Ireland.  Ireland  was  a  better  and  richer 
country  than  Scotland,  and  either  force  or  persuasion  must 
have  induced  the  Picts  to  leave  it  behind ;  force  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  employed,  else,  from  the  comparatively 
small  body  of  the  Picts,  **  longis  navibus  turn  miUtis"  they 
must  have  been  destroyed.  It  therefore  follows,  that  they 
were  persuaded  peaceably  to  leave  the  more  enticing  coun- 
try and  settle  in  the  bleaker.  It  is  also  allowed,  that  when 
the  colony  of  Scots  caipe  from  the  overflowing  population  of 
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the  north  of  Ireland,  and  settled  on  the  opposite  coast,  they  Reriew^ 
were  permitted  to  do  so  without  interruption.  In  both  ^ 
cases,  the  intercourse  was  amicably  and  friendly ;  and  this 
mutual  friebdiy  intercourse  among  rude  nations  can  only  be 
aooounted  for  by  adopting  the  hypothesis  of  Buchanan, — 
diat  thdr  language  and  manners  were  at  that  time  similar  $ 
(or,  unless  in  some  such  circumstances,  barbarians  never 
meet  without  fighting. 

Innes,  in  his  Essay  on  the  Ancient  Inhabitants  of  Scot- 
land, insists,  that  Buchanan  wrote  his  History  as  a  proof  of 
his  De  Jure  Regni,  in  order  to  make  it  serve  the  designs  of 
his  party,  and  that,  on  purpose  to  establish  his  favourite 
doctrine  of  the  responsibility  of  kings  to  their  subjects,  he 
adopt^  in  his  fourth  book,  the  list  of  Boece,  consisting 
of  finty,  in  preference  to  older  lists,  which  contained  forty- 
fife  kings,  but  were  totally  barren  of  incident;  that  he  did 
10  knowing  it  to  be  false,  and  therefore  did  not  dare  to  quote 
bis  authorities.  But  Innes  was  a  Roman  catholic,  and  na- 
turally enlisted  on  the  side  of  depostic  power  and  the  di- 
vine right  of  kings,  which  led  him  to  attribute  motives  to 
Badianan,  whose  principles  he  detested,  which  can  obtain 
credence  from  no  person  at  all  acquainted  with  the  histori- 
an's character.  He  acknowledges,  however,  that  Buchanan 
b  many  places  contradicts  Boece,  and  has  adopted  none  of 
his  gross  fables ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  allows  him  all  that 
praise,  to  which  the  learning  and  acuteness  displayed  in  his 
preliminary  dissertations  so  justly  entitles  him.* 

Men  are  so  much  disposed  to  confer  an  imaginary  magni- 
tude on  reported  lost  treasure,  and  so  apt  to  estimate  it  ra- 
ther by  their  wishes,  than  by  any  just  criterion  of  its  worth, 
that  it  is  not  improbable  but  that  we  may  rate  too  highly  the 
talue  of  the  records  of  Scotland  which  have  perished ;  yet 
it  is  impossible  not  to  lament  the  deep  and  irreparable  in- 
jury done  to  the  earlier  epochs  of  our  history,  by  tl?e  bar- 
barous policy  of  the  English  Edward,  and  the  doubt  and  un- 
certainty thrown  over  the  subsequent  periods,  by  the  mis- 

*  Mr.  Pizikerton  accuses  Innes  of  pious  fraud,  £nq.  vol  i.  p.  65 1 
Pwi  error,  p.  122  ;  and  want  of  Drofun  Uty,  p.    198.     Yet   Innes  is  hia 
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Aeview,  fortunes  of  later  times.  In  these  circumstances,  it  is  to  be 
^  regretted  that  Buchanan  has  not  enumei\ated  the  authoritiei 
from  which  he  derived  the  accounts  of  the  first  and  moit  in- 
extricable era  of  tne  Scottish  history.  But  in  this  he  fid^ 
lowed  the  example  of  ancient  historians,  who  seldom  infinrn 
their  readers  of  the  sources  whence  they  derived  their  intelb 
gence ;  for,  having  satisfied  themselves  of  its  authenticity,  and 
being  conscious  of  no  wish  to  deceive,  they  never  dreamed  oi 
supporting  their  veracity  by  an  ostentatious  show  of  evidence  j 
and,  where  the  sources  of  information  are  open  to  all,  and 
may  be  readily  consulted,  to  distract  a  reader's  attention,  fag 
a  margin  spotted  with  references,  and  lead  his  eye  constantl] 
firom  the  text  to  the  notes,  is  unpleasant,  and  often  betrayi 
more  pedantry  than  comports  with  the  dignity  of  historioal 
writing.  In  narratives  liable  to  dispute,  where  the  story  if 
collected  from  various  and  conflicting  relations,  or  from  darl 
and  confused  papers,  the  case  is  difierent;  there  it  may  be 
necessary,  and  modem  example  has  sanctioned  the  practice. 
In  the  time  of  Buchanan  it  was  otherwise.  It  is  plain,  how- 
ever, that  he  must  have  perused  and  compared  chronidei 
not  now  in  existence,  for  he  mentions  some  nowhere  to  bt 
found,  and  the  account  he  gives  of  the  Scottish  monarchi 
before  Kenneth  Macalpin,  corresponds  exactly  with  no  othei 
extant  at  this  day.  As  a  record,  therefore,  of  what  wu 
firmly  believed  by  our  ancestors,  the  enumeration  he  pr^ 
serves  of  the  Scottish  kings  must  always  be  considered  ai 
an  important  national  document.  It  was  the  list  to  whicb 
our  forefathers  appealed  in  every  struggle  for  their  national 
independence,  which  was  produced  in  the  contest  between 
Baliol  and  Bruce,  and  which,  however  enveloped  in  obscih 
rity,  or  liable  to  objection,  stands,  in  the  pages  of  BuchaniDi 
ornamented  and  dignified  with  some  of  the  finest  lessons  d 
political  wisdom,  and  is  undebased  by  any  of  those  trifling 
puerilities  which  in  other  chronicles  at  once  insult  the  un- 
derstanding and  the  taste.  Elegance  of  style,  however, 
would  be  a  poor  substitute  for  truth,  and  in  a  work  avowed- 
ly historical,  the  purest  maxims  of  the  most  exalted  morality 
afford  no  recommendation  for  fabulous  interpolation  in  the 
narrative ;  and  could  we  for  a  moment  believe  that  Bach- 
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loan  knew  to  be  false  what  he  delivered  to  the  world  with  Reyhw, 
aD  the  solemnity  of  veracious  history,  it  would  be  difficult  *^ 
to  marie  too  strongly  the  baseness  of  the  imposture.  But 
eiay  view  of  the  character  of  the  man  forbids  the  idea  of 
ndi  ccmduct  on  the  part  of  the  historian ;  and,  however  he 
mtjr  have  embellished  hb  narration  by  the  beauties  of  Ian- 
guge,  he  must  stand  acquitted  of  adding  to  the  facts  or  the 
&Ues  of  the  record.  It  must,  however,  be  admitted,  that  a 
great  degree  of  doubt,  as  well  as  obscurity,  hangs  over  the 
whde  history  till  the  junction  of  the  Scots  and  Picts ;  and, 
that  this  doubt  and  perplexity  has  been  considerably  increas- 
ed by  the  lists  published,  first  by  Innes,  and  afterwards  by 
Pinkerton.  But  where  these  lists  differ  from  Fordun,  they 
diemselves  become  liable  to  suspicion. 

The  strongest  argument  against  the  existence  of  the  first 
fcrty  kings,  is  the  fulness  of  the  details  respecting  circum- 
stances which  occurred  during  ages  when  there  were  no  writ- 
ings. The  names,  however,  might  have  been  preserved,  and 
perhaps  some  of  the  leading  occurrences  of  the  v-eigns ;  which 
inay  be  accounted  for,  from  the  circumstance  of  its  being  the 
doty  of  the  king's  bard  to  keep  in  remembrance,  and  repeat 
ateacb  coronation  the  list  of  the  new  monarch's  predecessors. 
Sadi  was  the  Duan,  or  Gaelic  Poem,  composed  or  recited 
\fj  the  court  bard  of  Macolm  III.,  inserted  in  Pinkerton's 
Appendix,  vol.  ii«  But  though  the  minute  details  of  the  ex- 
pbtts  of  a  people  ignorant  of  letters,  are  always  lo  be  viewed 
with  a  suspicious  eye,  unless  corroborated  by  the  evidence 
of  fitfeigners,  who  have  preserved  written  records ;  yet  it  is 
Aedu^  of  a  national  historian  to  narrate  what  he  has  found 
^'ritten  in  the  annals  of  his  country,  nor  can  the  dubiety  of 
^  earlier  periods  detract  from  the  credit  of  his  recital,  when 
he  arrives  at  that  stage  where  he  has  the  aid  of  sure  and  cer^ 
tain  written  documents. 

In  the  grand  outline  of  our  history,  wherever  the  aid  of 
ferign  writers  can  be  got,^we  find  no  very  essential  differ- 
au!e  between  Buchanan's  narrative  and  theirs ;  but  it  must 
•Iways  be  remembered,  that  Buchanan  gives  only  a  very  ra- 
pid sketch,  drawn  entirely  from  Scottish  materials  which  are 
itoir  lost,    llie  early  periods  of  the  Roman  history  rest  upon 
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Review,    no  better  a  foundation,  yet  who  ever  blames  Livy  for 
rating  them ;  or  who  ever  thinks  of  doubting  his  subseq 
books,  though  his  first  two  or  three  n^ay  be  deemed  I 
lous  ?    From  the  reign  of  Kenneth  to  Malcobn  III.,  a 
siderable  degree  of  doubt  still  hangs  over  Scottish  st 
but  thence  till  the  death  of  James  IV.  the  truth  of  our 
tory  is  as  dear  as,  in  the  pages  of  Buchanan,  the  nam 
IS  eloquent ;  and  from  that  period  till  the  regency  of  the 
of  Mar,  Buchanan  himself  is  an  original  authority, 
veracity,  particularly  with  respect  to  the  unfortunate  M 
has  been  questioned,  but  his  plain  tale  has  never  been 
down;  and  Mr.  Laing  has  vindicated  him,  in  his  dis 
tation  prefixed  to  his  History  of  Scotland,  on  the  most 
tested  points,  and  established  his  credibility  beyond  the 
putation  of  a  doubt 

"  The  political  reflections,"  says  Mr.  Stewart,  in  his  '. 
sertations  on  the  progress  of  Metaphysical,  Ethical,  and 
litical  Philosophy,  before  quoted,  *^  incidentally  introduce 
the  same  author  [Buchanan]  in  his  History  of  Scotland,  I 
marks  of  a  mind  worthy  of  a  better  age  than  fell  to  his 
Of  this  kind  are  the  remarks  with  which  he  closes  his 
rative  of  the  wanton  cruelties  exercised  in  punishing 
murderers  of  James  L  In  reading  them,  one  would  ah 
think  that  one  is  listening  to  the  voice  of  Beccaria,  c 
Montesquieu."  Indeed,  in  general,  his  remarks  are  p: 
nant  with  the  soundest  political  wisdom,  and  far  outstrip 
the  times  in  which  he  lived ;  and  the  speeches  which  he  ] 
into  the  mouths  of  some  of  the  principal  characters,  an 
remarkable  for  the  soundness  of  the  principles  they  cont 
as  for  the  eloquence  with  which  they  are  written.  The  ] 
priety  of  framing  speeches  for  persons  in  a  real  hist 
which  professes  to  be  a  record  of  facts,  has  been  doubt 
but  it  was  a  custom,  borrowed  from  antiquity ;  and  vfi 
the  sentiments  accord  with  the  known  and  avowed  sc 
ments  of  the  speaker,  it  can  scarcely  come  under  the  d( 
mination  of  fiction,  to  embody  them  in  the  form  of  a  spe 
in  circumstances  where  it  is  more  than  probable  some  s 
iendments  would  be  uttered. 

The  style  of  his  history  has  been  so  often  praised,  that 
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leeble  suffrage  could  be  of  little  consequence.  I  shall^  there-  Kef iew, 
&ref  ooly  notice  a  few  of  the  passages  which  appear  to  me 
pre-eminently  beautiful,  and  then  u»e  the  freedom  of  bor- 
rowing its  general  character  from  Dr.  Irving,  and  the  au- 
thors he  has  quoted  in  his  Life  of  Buchanan,  a  work  to  which 
I  already  owe  much.  The  first  is  a  fine  and  almost  poetical 
description  of  the  Pentland  Frith,  book  i.  chap.  47 ;  the  ani« 
nuted  picture  of  the  battle  of  Otterburn,  book  ix.  chap.  59 
—64 ;  and  tlie  surprise  of  Dunbarton  Castle,  book  xx.  ch^. 
28—33.  "  The  style  of  his  history,"  says  Dr.  Irving,  "be- 
trays no  symptoms  of  the  author's  old  age  and  infirmities ;  it 
b  not  merely  distinguished  by  its  correctness  and  elegance, 
it  breathes  all  the  fervent  animation  of  youthful  genius.  The 
ooble  ideas  which  so  frequently  rise  in  his  mind,  he  always 
expresses  in  language  of  correspondent  dignity.  His  nar- 
rative is  extremely  perspicuous,  variegated,  and  interesting ; 
it  is  seldom  deficient,  and  never  redundant."  "  Notwith- 
standing his  long  habits  of  poetical  composition,  hehascare- 
fiilly  refrained  from  interspersing  this  work  with  phraseolo- 
gies unsuitable  to  the  diction  of  prose ;  and  in  the  whole 
coarse  of  his  narrative,  he  has  only  introduced  a  single  quo- 
tation from  a  poet."* 

What  particular  historian,  among  the  ancients,  Buchanan 
bad  selected  as  a  model,  is  a  question  which  some  learned 
men  have  not  been  able  to  determine.  As  a  preparation  for 
his  task,  he  is  said  to  have  perused  all  the  remaining  books 
ofLivy  not  fewer  than  twenty  times.  Rapin,  the  Jesuit,  re- 
presents him  as  a  servile  imitator  of  Livy ;  but  this  servile 
imitation  is  far  from  being  evident  to  more  candid  critics. 
It  was  an  opinion  of  the  celebrated  Andrew  Fletcher,  that 
Ins  diction  bears  a  nearer  resemblance  to  that  of  Caesar. 
Buchanan,  says  Le  Clerc,  hasr  united  the  brevity  of  Sallust 
with  the  elegance  and  terseness  of  Livy,  for  these  are  the  two 
authors  he  proposed  chiefly  to  imitate,  as  they  who  have  per- 
used them  with  attentioa  will  easily  recognise  when  they  come 
to  read  the  Scottish  historian. 
These  various  assertions  are  manifestly  irreconcilable  with 

*.Two— One  haa  escaped  the  doctor,  but  it  ii  in  m  speedL 
▼OL.  I.'  I 
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Reriew,  each  other ;  nor  do  they  serve  to  evince  that  Buchanan  had 
^  selected  any  particular  model,  but  rather  that  he  has  singly 
rivalled  the  characteristic  excellencies  of  several  historians 
of  the  greatest  name.  The  style  of  his  History  .is  not  a  bor- 
rowed style ;  he  had  formed  his  diction  by  a  long  fiuniliari^ 
with  the  best  writers  of  antiquity,  and  his  manly  and  deli- 
cate taste  enabled  him  to  exhibit  an  admirable  model  of  his 
own.  It  is  not  his  chief  praise  that  he  writes  like  a  diligent 
mutator  of  the  ancients,  but  that  he  writes  as  if  he  himself 
were  one  of  the  ancients.  Bishop  Burnet  has  remarked^ 
**  that  his  style  is  so  natural  and  nervous,  and  his  reflections 
on  things  so  solid,  that  he  is  justly  reckoned  the  greatest  and 
best  of  our  modem  authors."  Lord  Monboddo  prefers  his 
History  to  that  of  Livy  :  "  I  will  begin  with  my  countryman, 
Buchanan,  who  has  written  the  history  of  his  own  country  in 
Latin,  and  in  such  Latin  that  I  am  not  afraid  to  compare  his 
style  with  that  of  any  Roman  historian.  He  lived  in  an  age 
when  the  Latin  language  was  very  much  cultivated;  and 
among  the  learned  it  was  not  only  the  language  in  which 
they  wrote,  but  a  living  language,  for  they  spoke  no  otlier 
when  they  conversed  together,  at  least  upon  learned  subjects. 
In  such  an  age,  and  with  all  the  advantages  of  a  learned  edu- 
cation, did  George  Buchanan  write  the  .History  of  Scotland, 
from  the  earliest  times  down  to  his  own  time  ;  and  I  hesitate 
not  to  pronounce,  that  the  style  of  his  narrative  is  better  tlian 
that  of  Livy ;  for  it  is  as  pure  and  elegant,  is  better  compos- 
ed in  periods,  not  intricate  and  involved  like  those  of  livy, 
and  without  that  affected  brevity  which  makes  Livy's  style 
so  obscure.  Even  in  speeches,  in  which  Livy  is  supposed  to 
excel  so  much,  I  think  his  composition  is  better,  and  he  has 
none  of  those  short  pointed  sentences,  the  vibranies  i 
tioU^  which  Livy  learned  in  the  school  of  declamation.' 
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WRITTJBN  BT  HIMSELF  TWO  YEARS  BEFORE  HIS  DEATH. 


GiORGE  Buchanan  was  bom  in  a  rustic  hamlet  on  the  banks  1506 
of  the  Blane,  a  river  in  Lennoxshire,  Scotland,  about  the  be- 
ginning of  February,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand 
five  hundred  and  six,  and  descended  from  a  family  rather 
ancient  than  opulent.  His  father  was  cut  oiFin  the  prime  of 
life  by  the  stone,  and  his  grandfather,  who  was  then  alive, 
being  insolvent,  the  family,  previously  in  straitened  circum- 
stances, were  by  this  event  reduced  to  a  state  of  almost  ab- 
idate  want  By  the  industry,  however,  of  their  mother, 
Agnes  Heriot,  the  children,  five  sons  and  three  daughters, 
were  supported  till  they  arrived  at  maturity. 

George,  one  of  the  sons,  having  while  at  his  native  school 
excited  considerable  hopes  by  his  genius,  James  Heriot,  his 
uncle,  sent  him  to  Paris,  lliere  he  prosecuted  his  studies,  1^20 
and  particularly  devoted  himself  to  writing  verses,  partly 
fitnn  natural  inclination,  and  partly  from  necessity,  that  be- 
ing one  of  the  tasks  prescribed  to  die  students.  Within  two 
years,  his  uncle  having  died,  and  he  himself  being  seized  with 
levere  bodily  distress,  besides  surrounded  with  poverty  on 
•very  hand,  he  was  forced  to  return  to  his  own  country.  1522. 

On  his  return  home,  after  having  spent  nearly  a  year  in 
nnrsuig  his  health,  from  a  desire  to  learn  the  military  art,  he 

Sid  the  French  auxiliaries,  who  had  just  landed  in  Scot- 
'    But,  after  a  useles^^  advance,  the  army  was  marched 
'•A  through  deep  snows,  in  the  midst  of  a  severe  winter, 
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1533.     and  he  relapsed  into  ill  health,  which  confined  him  to  bed 

during  the  whole  of  the  season. 
1524.  Early  next  spring,  he  was  sent  to  St  Andrews,  to  attend 
John  Mair,  who  then,  in  extreme  old  age,  taught  logic  or 
rather  sophistry  in  that  university ;  whom  having  followed, 
the  succeeding  summer,  to  France,  he  became  tinged  with 
the  flame  of  Lutheranism,  at  that  time  [1526]  spreading 
everywhere;  and,  after  struggling  with  hardships  for  nearly 
two  years,  was  at  last  admitted  a  professor  into  the  college 
of  St.  Barbe,  where  he  taught  grammar  for  nearly  three 
years. 
1529.  About  this  time,  Gilbert,  earl  of  Cassillis,  a  young  noble- 

man who  resided  in  that  neighbourhood,  pleased  with  his 
genius  and  manners,  retained  him  about  him  for  five  years, 
and  carried  him  back  to  Scotland  along  with  him..    After- 
wards,  when  he  proposed  to  return  to  France  to  his  old 
studies,  he  was  detained  by  the  king,  and  placed  as  tutor  to 
James,   his  natural  son.      Meanwhile,  however,  an  elegy, , 
which  he  had  composed  in  his  leisure  hours,  attracted  the  no- 
tice of  the  Franciscans.     In  it  he  had  represented  himself  as 
solicited  in  a  dream  bv  St.  Francis  to  enter  his  order,  and 
having  in  several  stanzas  expressed  himself  rather  freely  re- 
specting the  fraternity,   they,  notwithstanding  their  profes- 
sions of  humility,  resented,  rather  more  keenly  than  was  be- 
coming in  such  holy  fathers,  this  trivial  offence ;  and  when 
they  could  not  find  any  justifiable  grounds  for  their  immo- 
derate anger,   they  had  recourse   to  the  common  accusa- 
tion of  religion,  with  which  they  threatened  all  who  incurred 
their  displeasure ;  and  while  they  indulged  their  impotent 
spleen,  they  increased  his  indignation,  already  sufiiciently 
roused,  at  the  licentiousness  of  the  priests,  and  rendered  him 
still  more  partial  to  the  Lutheran  tenets. 
1537.  In  the  midst  of  these  transactions  the  king  arrived  from 

France,  with  Magdalene  his  wife,  which  somewhat  alarmed 
the  priests,  who  feared  least  the  young  bride,  educated  under 
the  direction  of  her  aunt  the  queen  of  Navarre,  might  e£fect 
some  change  in  religion.  But  this  terror  speedily  vanished 
upon  her  death,  which  soon  follow^.  Immediately  after  her 
decease,  the  court  suspected  several  noblemen  of  having  ^ 
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spired  agunst  the  king,  and  the  king,  not  thinking  the  Fran-      1537. 

dscans  altogether  unconnected  with   the  plot,  sent  for  Bu-  

dumim,  who  happened  to  be  then  accidently  at  court ;  and 
[not]  ignorant  of  the  quarrel  between  him  and  the  Francis- 
ciDS,  ordered  him  to  write  a  satire  against  them.  He,  equally 
fearing  to  offend  either,  wrote  a  short  poem,  susceptible  of 
an  ambiguous  interpretation,  by  which  he  satisfied  neither ; 
ibr  the  king  demanded  something  keen  and  biting,  and  every 
thing  appeared  criminal  to  them,  unless  it  were  written  ex- 
pessly  in  their  praise.  Being  therefore  ordered  to  write 
more  pointedly  against  them,  he  produced  a  rough  sketch  of 
that  poem  now  published  under  the  name  of  the  Franciscan, 
and  gave  it  to  the  king.  But  soon  afler,  learning  from  his 
friends  at  court  that  his  life  was  sought  after,  and  that  cardi-  1539. 
nal  Beaton  had  oiFered  a  large  bribe  for  his  head,  he  escaped 
from  prison,  and  fled  towards  England.  Here,  however,  all 
was  in  such  confusion,  that  on  the  same  day,  and  in  the  same 
fire,  both  parties,  protestant  and  papist,  were  burned  toge- 
ther; Henry  VHI.,  now  in  his  old  age,  being  more  intent 
apon  his  own  safety  than  the  purity  of  religion.  The  criti- 
cal situation  of  that  country  presenting  little  attraction,  Bu- 
chanan was  induced  to  proceed  to  France,  on  account  of  the 
many  friendships  he  had  previously  formed  there,  and  the 
saperior  civilization  which  distinguished  the  people. 

On  his  arrival  at  Paris  he  found  his  bitterest  enemy,  car- 
dinal Beaton,  in  the  character  of  resident  ambassador  ; 
wherefore,  withdrawing  from  his  malice,  he,  at  the  invitation 
of  Andrew  Govean,  went  to  Bourdeaux.  At  Bourdeaux  he 
tanght  three  years,  in  the  schools  erected  in  that  city  at  the 
public  expense ;  during  which  period  he  produced  four  tra- 
gedies, afterwards  published  at  different  times,  but  the  one 
first  written,  Baptistes,  was  the  last  printed.  The  next,  in 
order  o(  com{K>sition,  was  the  Medea  of  Euripides.  He  wrote 
these  in  compliance  with  the  custom  of  the  school,  which  re» 
*qaired  the  exhibition  of  an  aimnal  play,  in  order  that  by 
Adr  representation  he  might  withdraw,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  attention  of  the  students  from  allegories,  then  the  rage 
hi  France,  to  an  imitation  of  ancient  models ;  in  which, 
^"^toi  he  f  ucc«eded  far  beyond  his  expectation,  he  elaborated 
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1542.  the  others,  Jephthes  and  Alcestis,  with  greater  care  to  ren- 
der  them  more  worthy  of  the  public  approbation.  Yet  at 
that  time  he  was  kept  in  a  state  of  much  anxiety,  owing  to 
the  threatening  of  the  cardinal  and  the  Franciscans ;  the  car- 
dinal having  even  sent  letters  to  the  archbishop  of  Bourdeaux, 
desiring  his  apprehension,  which,  by  the  greatiest  good  for- 
tune were  delivered  to  Buchanan's  most  intimate  friends. 
But  the  death  of  the  king  of  Scots,  and  the  plague  that  de» 
solated  Aquitaine,  dispelled  this  fear. 

.While  Buchanan  resided  at  Bourdeaux,  Govean  received 
commands  from  the  king  of  Portugal,  to  bring  with  him 
'  teachers,  skilled  in  Greek  and  Roman  literature,  to  read  lec- 
tures on  the  liberal  arts,  and  the  principles  of  the  Aristotelian 
philosophy,  in  the  university  he  had  then  Jbunded  with 
great  care  and  expense.  When  informed  of  this  proposal, 
Buchanan  readily  complied  with  an  invitation,  for,  the 
whole  of  Europe  being  either  engaged  or  threatened  with 
foreign  or  domestic  wars,  Portugal  appeared  the  only  cor- 
ner likely  to  be  free  from  tumults ;  and,  with  that  company 
who  had  undertaken  the  same  expedition,  he  imagined  the 
journey  would  appear  rather  like  an  excursion  of  friends, 
than  an  emigration  to  a  foreign  country.  There  were,  be- 
sides, many  celebrated  writers  of  that  number,  with  whom 
he  had  been  long  in  habits  of  intimacy — Nicolas  Gruchius, 
William  Garentoeus,  James  Tevius,  and  Elias  Vinetus— on 
which  account  he  not  only  cheerfully  united  himself,  but  also 
persuaded  his  brother  Patrick  to  join  so  brilliant  an  assem- 
blage. At  first  all  succeeded  delightfully,  till  Govean  was 
suddenly  cut  off  by  a  death,  not  immature  for  himself,  bat 
distressing  to  his  companions. 

Immediately  on  Govean's  decease,  all  their  enemies  and 
rivals,  at  first  secretly,  and  then  openly  and  virulently,  at- 
tacked them.  Having  been  privately  interrogated  by  judges 
exceedingly  inimical  to  the  accused,  three  of  their  number^ 
were  arrested,  who  after  long  confinement  in  a  dungeon, 
were  brought  to  trial,  where,  having  for  several  days  suffer- 
ed the  most  cruel  reproaches,  they  were  again  remanded  to 
prison ;  no  accusers  were  even  named.  Towards  Buchanan 
in  particular  their  conduct  was  most  bitterly  tormenting^  tar 
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be  was  a  stranger  who  had  few  to  rejoice  in  his  safety,  sym-  1548. 
pathiie  in  bis  misfortunes,  or  who  would  move  a  step  to  — — 
•fenge  his  injuries. 

One  crime  with  which  he  was  charged,  was  a  poem,  which 
he  had  written  against  the  Franciscans,  which  he  himself, 
before  he  left  France,  had  taken  care  to  get  explained  to  the 
kbg  of  Portugal,  and  which  his  accusers  knew  nothing  at 
all  about,  for  the  only  copy  he  had  ever  parted  with,  was  to 
the  king  of  Scots,  by  whose  command  it  had  been  written. 
%  was  also  accused  of  having  eaten  flesh  during  lent, 
when  nobody  in  all  Spain  abstains  from  it.  Certain  reflec- 
ixm  upon  the  monks  were  also  urged  against  him,  which 
ooiild  have  appeared  criminal  to  no  one,  but  to  monks  them- 
lelyes.  It  was  likewise  deemed  a  heinous  offence,  because, 
m  a  conversation  with  some  young  Portuguese,  when  the 
endiarist  was  mentioned,  he  said  it  appeared  to  him  that 
Augostine  seemed  rather  to  favour  the  party  condemned  by 
the  church  of  Rome.  Two  other  witnesses,  John  Talpin,  a 
Norman,  and  John  Ferrerius,  a  Piedmontese — as  he  learned 
•ome  years  after — gave  evidence  that  they  had  heard  several 
creditable  persons  affirm,  that  Buchanan  entertained  senti* 
ments  opposed  to  the  Romish  religion.  But  to  return  to  the 
narrative. 

When  the  Inquisition  had  fatigued  both  themselves  and 
hon  nearly  a  year  and  a  half,  at  last,  that  tliey  might  not 
Kern  wantonly  to  have  harassed  a  man  of  reputation,  they 
diot  him  up  for  some  months  in  a  monastery,  to  be  more 
strictly  instructed  by  the  monks,  some  of  whom  were  neither 
litogether  deficient  in  humanity,  learning,  nor  morals,  but  all 
were  totally  destitute  of  religion.  During  this  confinement 
he  chiefly  employed  himself  in  versifying  a  number  of  the 
Fndms  of  David,  in  a  variety  of  measures. 

At  length,  having  been  restored  to  liberty,  when  he  re* 
•qoested  passports  from  the  king  to  return  to  France,  hisma^ 
jeify  desired  him  to  remain  in  Portugal,  and,  in  the  mean- 
time, allowed  him  a  small  sum  for  his  daily  expenses,  until 
he  should  procure  him  some  more  honourable  situation.  But 
fed  wiA  waitmg  withoutany  certain  prospect,  he  embarked 
OB  board  a  Candian  vessel,  then  lying  at  the  port  of  Lisbon, 
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work  would  neither  be  unnecessary,  nor  unacceptable  to  you » 
for  it  appeared  to  me  ridiculous  and  shameful,  that  you,  who 
at  your  tender  age  have  read  the  histories  of  almost  every 
other  nation,  and  retain  a  great  many  of  them  in  your  me- 
mory, should  in  some  measure  be  a  stranger  at  home.  Be- 
sides, as  an  incurable  state  of  health  prevents  me  from  at- 
tending to  the  cultivation  of  your  genius,  intrusted  to  my  care, 
I  have  considered  it  my  next  duty  to  apply  to  that  species 
of  writing  calculated  to  improve  the  mind,  that  I  might  as 
much  as  possible  supply  my  own  deficiency,  by  sending  to 
you  faithful  monitors  from  history,  whose  counsel  may  be 
useful  in  your  deliberations,  and  their  virtues  patterns  for 
imitation  in  active  life.  There  are  among  your  ancestors, 
men  illustrious  in  every  path  of  fame,  of  whom  their  poste* 
rity  may  be  justly  proud ;  and,  to  pass  over  other  instances, 
in  no  human  record  will  you  find  a  royal  character  con^- 
rable  to  our  king  David. 

But,  if  the  divine  goodness  so  distinguished  him,  not  ovly 
in  the  most  wretched,  but  the  most  flagitious  times,  we  may 
with  justice  hope  that  you  too  will  be,  as  the  royal  prophet 
says,  a  standard  by  which  mothers  will  regulate  their  vows 
when  they  pray  for  blessings  to  their  children ;  and  that  this 
government,  now  hastening  to  anarchy  and  ruin,  may  be 
checked  in  its  career,  and  preserved  till,  at  the  tune  appoint- 
ed in  the  eternal  decree,  it  terminate  at  the  final  consumma* 
tion  of  all  human  institutions. 

Edinburgh^  August  27/A. 
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Book  I. 

Oncription  of  Sootland^Inquiry  into  the  original  Names  of  the  Country-* 
ControTeny  with  Uoyd  and  Elliot^  Account  of  the  Gimate,  Soil,  Geogra- 
phiod  DiyisionB,  and  Natural  Productions  of  the  Country — Antiquities, 
Mumers;  and  Customs  of  the  Inhabitants— Complete  description  of  the 
JEbadm,  t.  s.  Hebrides  or  Western  Islands— The  Orkney  and  Shetland 
Uasds. 

Hahng  resolved  to  free  our  ancient  history  from  the  un-  BOOK  I* 
certamty  of  fable,  and  rescue  it  from  unmerited  oblivion,  I  — — : — 
conceived  it  not  foreign  to  my  purpose  to  commence  with  a  tion. 
description  from  the  earliest  period-— so  far  at  least  as  the 
ditiance  of  time,  the  want  of  original  records,  and  afterwards 
thdr  misfortunes,  permit— of  the  regions  which  lie  between 
Spain  and  Germany,  along  a  great  extent  of  the  French 
coast,  and  which  the  ancients  called  Britannia  :  *   their 
geographical  situation  ;  their  soil  and  climate  ;  what  were 
thdr  oldest  names  and  customs ;  and  who  were  their  primi- 

*  The  most  andent  names  of  die  islands  of  Britam  and  Ireland  are  sup- 
poied  to  hare  been  CA88rr£Ra>ES,  idu  qf  tm.  For  the  Phoenicians  traded 
dddier  for  that  metal  from  their  settlements  in  Africa  and  Spain.  It  is  used 
^  Herodotus,  says  Mr.  Pinkerton,  and  is  derived  from  ««rr«  meretrix,  a 
comtcsan,  tin  being  chiefly  used  as  mock  silver  in  the  meretricious  ornaments 
•f  diese  women,  Enq.  vol,  I.  ch.  1.  It  never  was,  however,  generally  »- 
ilopted,  and  is  by  some,  and  with  greater  likelihood,  supposed  to  have  belong- 
ed ntber  to  the  Solly  isles,  on  the  coast  of  Cornwall,  or  some  islands  on  the 
coBt  of  Spnn,  near  Cape  St  Vincent  Hist  Antiq.  Brit  p.  45.  Ledwich, 
Inh  Antiq.  cfa.  2. 
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tive  inhabitants.  Two  of  these  islands,  Albiiim  and  Hiber- 
nia,  far  exceed  the  rest  in  magnitude ;  I  shall  therefore  first 
describe  them,  and  afterwards,  as  opportunity  offers,  give 
some  account  of  the  others. 

Chap.  i.  The  chief  in  size  is  Albium,  which  now  alone 
retains  the  name  of  Britain,  formerly  common  to  the  whole* 
Respecting  its  length  and  breadth,  almost  all  writers  agree 
with  Csesar,  *  estimating  the  length,  from  north  to  south,  at 
800  miles,  and  the  breadth,  where  it  is  widest,  which  some 
think  the  part  opposite  France,  and  others  that  space  be- 
tween St.  David's  Head,  [South  Wales]  and  Yarmouth, 
[Norfolk]  at  about  200  miles;  thence  it  becomes  gradually* 
narrower,  until  it  approaches  the  borders  of  Scotland. 

The  Romans,  before  they  were  acquainted  with  the  more 
distant  parts  of  the  island,  believed  it  to  be  triangular ;  but 
when  they  by  degrees  penetrated  northward,  they  discover- 
ed that  beyond  the  wall  of  Hadrian,  f  it  became  gradually 
broader,  and  stretched  out  far  towards  the  east  The  cli- 
mate, according  to  Caesar,  is  more  temperate  than  that  of 
Gaul,  and  Ireland  is  yet  kindlier  than  either  ;  the  sky  is 
rarely  serene,  being  often  obscured  by  dense  mists,  but  the 
winter  is  generally  mild,  the  rain  falling  in  greater  propor- 
tion than  the  snow.  The  soil  is  fertile  in  com,  supports 
everywhere  abundant  herds  of  cattle,  and  is,  besides,  rich 
in  all  kinds  of  metals.  The  inhabitants  of  the  remote  parts 
of  the  island,  which  are  the  coldest,  use  bread  made  of  oat- 
meal, and  a  spirit,  or  wine,  extracted  from  malted  com;  but 
many  boil  the  whey  of  milk,  which  they  preserve,  by  bury- 
ing in  the  earth  for  some  months,  in  large  wooden  vesselsi 
and  this  they  prefer,  not  only  as  a  wholesome,  but  a  delight- 
ful beverage. 

II.  Concerning  the  name  of  Britain,  there  was  no  contro- 
versy among  the  ancients,  excepting  that  the  Greeks  called 
it  Brettannia,  and  the  Latins  Britannia,  the  rest  of  the   na- 


*  The  size  of  Britain  is  inaccurately  given  by  Csesar,  the  length 
upwards  of  one  hundred  miles  less  than  he  makes  it,  and  the  bretdlh 
nearly  two  hundred  more.  From  the  Lizard,  the  southernmost  point»  to 
Duncansby  Head,  the  northernmost,  it  is  scarcely  seven  hundred  miles. 

f  By  mistake  printed  Adrian  in  fecvcFal  editions. 
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tkms  imitating  the  one  or  the  other  as  they  felt  inclined.  BOOK 
Of  Iate»  however,  some  authors  have  arisen,  more  desirous  ' 
of  contention  than  truth,  who,  by  blackening  the  most  illus- 
trious reputations,  imagine  they  brighten  their  own,  and 
think  il  impossible  that  the  fame  of  immense  erudition  can 
be  refused,  by  the  vulgar  at  least,  to  men  who  dare  to  con- 
tend with  all  antiquity ;  and,  although  the  dispute  be  about  a 
mitter  of  no  great  consequence,  yet  because  the  name  alone 
oftbeir  country  is  involved,  they  think  they  must  fight  as  if 
tbeir  altars,  and  their  homes,  and  all  the  pristine  glory  of 
their  nation  were  at  stake.  Three  ancient  names,  as  they 
tie  pleased  to  call  them,  of  the  island,  Prudania,  Prytaneia, 
nd  Britannia,  have,  it  would  seem,  each  their  separate  as- 
aertors.  Lloyd  *  furiously  declares  for  Prudania,  sir  Tho- 
mis  Elliot,  a  British  knight,  more  modestly  contends  for 
Piytaneia,  almost  every  other  person  endeavours  to  retain 
Britannia. 

in.  In  favour  of  Prudania,  Lloyd  appeals  to  the  authority  Lloyd, 
of  a  certain  old  fragment,  which  mould,  dust,  and  age  have 
rendered  sacred ;  and  this  evidence,  so  convincing  in  itself, 
he  confirms  by  etymology ;  by  the  songs  of  the  bards  ;  by 
the  common  language  of  the  country ;  and  by  a  species  of 
venerable  antiquarian  rust     But,  as  a  primary  question,  I 


'  Humphrey  Lloyd  was  a  Cambro-Britainf  a  medical  practitioner  educat- 
ed ti  Oxford,  and  who  afterwards  settled  in  Denbigh  Castle,  Wales.  He 
piUdied  an  historical  fragment  in  the  year  1572,  entitled  Commentarioli 
UrnnicB  Descripdonis  Fragmentum,  Auctore  Ilumphredo  Lhuyd,  Dcn- 
IVl^Uensi,  Cambro-Britanno.  Hujus  auctoris  diligentiam  et  judicium  lector 
■Uibitar.  A  translation  of  the  firagment  appeared  under  the  title  of  the 
Bnoiuy  of  Britayne,  &c.  by  Thomas  T\vyne,  Gentleman,  Lond.  1573. 
Bsdmsii,  who  treats  this  performance  with  very  little  rercmony,  was  per- 
^  irritated  at  the  presumption  of  the  title,  and  wished  to  show  that 
^  were  tome  readers  who  nythet  admired  the  industry  nor  the  judg- 
■cit  of  the  author.  Mr.  Barrington  [Observations  on  the  Statutes]  says, 
"  Lhnyd  is  generally  very  accurate  in  what  relates  to  Wales  or  its  an- 
t^Bties."  Languet  did  not  entertain  a  more  favourable  opinion  of  his  an- 
%«im  theories  than  Buchanan.  Langueti  Epistols  ad  Sydneium,  p.  29, 
tti  Rfinred  to  by  Dr.  Irving,  Mem.  of  Buchanan,  p.  288.  Mr.  Pinkerton 
fOMCs  Lhuyd,  Enq.  p.  198,  and  abuses  him,  Enq.  p.  98,  as  he  does  every 
«4tr  writer  he  encounters,  according  as  their  statements  coincide  or  differ 
^  bii  own  theory. 
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BOOK    the  then  present  inhabitants,  the  laws  and  customs  of  the 
people,  the  animal  and  vegetable  productions  of  the  coun- 


try ;  could  it  be  possible  for  him  to  have  been  so  negligent 
with  respect  to  the  name  of  the  country  itself;  or,  is  it  likely 
tliat  he,  who  recorded  with  such  fidelity  and  accuracy  the     « 
names  of  the  cities  of  Gaul,  would  have  defrauded  the  Bri-    ^ 
tons  of  their  pristine  glory?    Why  the  ancient  name,  for-ra 
which  Lloyd  so  strongly  contends,  should  have  been  Pm— — 
dania,  I  cannot  conceive,  unless  words,  perhaps,  acquire  an— ^ 
tiquity  by  being  written  on  old  paper.     But  at  present,  ^C 
have  done  with  Lloyd  and  the  controversy,  which,  by  WelslK~:fl 
witnesses,  and  idle  dreams,  he  has  endeavoured  to  supporr^ra 
against  the  unanimous  testimony  of  all  the  learned  men  who^czs 
either  now  or  formerly,  have  treated  of  the  subject 
Elliot.  v.  With  Elliot,  my  task  will  be  easier.    Led  away,  not  onH  M 

by  plausible  conjectures,  but  even  by  authors  of  no  mear^ME 
name,  he  believes  that  the  country  was  formerly  called  Prj^^ 
taneia ;  nor  does  he  think  it  unlikely  that  an  island,  abouncE^^ 
ing  with  all  that  is  requisite  for  the  support  or  embellishlF^ 
ment  of  life,  should  be  so  named.  Were  it  necessary  her^*^ 
strictly  to  examine  the  reasons  of  a  name,  Sicjly,  and  manr^^ 
other  islands,  as  superior  to  Britain  in  fertility,  as  they  ai^  -m 
inferior  in  size,  ought  rather  to  have  been  called  Prytanei  x  ^ 
Besides,  in  those  authors,  by  whose  authority  the  name  Pr^  "^ 
taneia  is  supported,  it  is  quite  apparent  that  the  text  is  v^^ 
tiated.  Li  Stephanus,  ♦  indeed,  there  is  the  greatest  incoi^  ^ 
sistency.  Under  the  word  Albion,  f  he  tells  us*  that  tlu  ^  - 
island  was  the  island  of  Brettan,  following,  as  he  alleges,  th^^  - 
authority  of  Martian.  Under  the  words,  Juvemia  and  3w^^ 
verna,J  Praetannica  is  written  ;  and  in  another  place,  he  saj  ^^ 
that  in  the  ocean,  are  the  Brcttanic  islands,  tlie  inhabitan  '^^ 
of  which  are  called  Brettons.     But  Martian  and  Ptolemy^^,^ 


*  Stephanus.     There  was  a  family  of  learned  printers  of  this  name,  in 
IGth  century,  celebrated  for  the  valuable  editions  of  the  Greek  and 
classics  they  published.      The  father  was  author  of  a  Latin,  raid  the  ion  of  M 
Greek,  Thesaurus,  both  works  of  pre-eminent  merit. 

f  In  his  Dictionary.  \  Ireland. 

§  Ptolemy,  a  Greek  Geo^pher  and  Astronomer.  lie  flourished  at 
Athcnia,  in  the  reigns  of  Adrian  and  Marcus  Aurelius,  in  the  bcgiantng 
of  the  2d  century,  forty  years  after  Tacitus.  His  Geography  ia  itill  o- 
tnnt,  and  is  frequently  referred  to  by  Buchanan  ;  it  is  a  woik 
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in  these  words,  make  P  the  first  letter.     If  any  one,  how-     BOOR 

eier,  compare  the  passages,  he  will  find  that  the  mss.  have         ^ 

indispatably  been  corrupted)  and  Stephanas  himself  allows 

tbtt  Brettania  ought  to  be  written  with  B  as  the  initial,  and 

tMo  Ts.     Elliot,  who,  I  suspect,  was  not  ignorant  of  the 

Uimder,  is  content,  after  having  sufBciently  exhibited  his 

enidit](Hi,  fo  leave  the  decision  of  the  question  to  his  readers. 

But  Lloyd,  that  his  ingenuity  may  be  no  secret,  from  among 

the  thijee  names  of  the  greatest  island,  magnanimously  pre- 

fifl  that  which  has  the  fewest  advocates — Prudania.     Next 

to  it  he  admires  Prytanela ;  but  as  for  Britain,  a  name  al- 

rady  illustrious  among  all  nations,  and  which,  as  Pliny*  af- 

finns,  was  celebrated  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  writings,  that 

k  rejects  as  corrupted,  and  as  having  been  so  in  a  late  age, 

bf  Julius  Caesar,  whom  he  falsely  supposes,  as  has  been  men- 

tkmed,  was  the  first  author  that  introduced  the  name  of  Bri- 

taio  into  Latin  literature,  and  drew  afler  him  all  the  others 

into  the  same  error. 

n.  I  am,  however,  able  to  prove  the  antiquity  of  the  word  ^'^^^^ 
Sritain,  by  many  and  most  creditable  witnesses,  were  the 
soigect  doubtful ;  and  that  it  was  not  vitiated  by  Caesar,  but 
thit  be  received  it  pure  from  his  ancestors,  except,  indeed, 
thit  the  ancients  were  accustomed  to  write  it  with  a  double 


^Iv  the  time  b  which  he  lived,  bat  by  no  meor.s  accurate  ;  aiid  with  regard 
^  Seoditid,  singukrij  defective.  He  makes  all  the  country  bend  eastward 
^  the  Mull  of  OaHowBy,  to  the  promontory  Orcas,  in  Caithness,  so  that  oil 
Seodnd,  instead  of  nnrning  due  north,  runs  due  eoat.  Nor  can  this  arise 
^  ny  earfupdoti  of  the  text,  but  wn  infallibly  his  opinion  from  the  longi- 
^  nd  Istitodea  be  lays  down  at  full  length,  in  a  hundred  places.  Pink. 
E^.  vol  L  p.  10.  The  Rev.  Mnillam  Macgregor,  Stirling,  in  his  Notes  to 
Amos  StiiHngshire,  disdnguishes  this  Geography  as  the  "  accurate  ;**  and 
^  the  (bOowing  amusing  note  on  the  eosrerly  wheel  he  has  given  the  north  of 
'^oollliid.  "  This  seeming  error  in  Ptolemy,**  says  he,  "  has  been  ingenious- 
!f  lentfited  for,  by  supposing  that  the  two  parts  of  Britain,  distinguished  by 
AitQiiiiuis*  wall,  had  been  drawn  on  two  pieces  of  paper,  or  separated  by  ac- 
odnt,  snd  that  by  a  blunder,  they  might  have  been  pasted  together,  so  as  to 
■dK  proper  Caledonia  at  right  angles  to  her  real  bearing  !*'  History  of 
Stiffingihve,  vol.  i.  p.  89. 

'  PUny  die  elder,  a  natural  historian.      He  perished  in  an  irruption  of 
TaRRiiis,  A.  D.  79,  from  his  great  anxiety  to  examine  the  interior  of  the 
Hu  lustory  in  37  Books  is  still  extant. 
•OU  I.  L 
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BOOK     X,  and  thence  it  arose,  I  imagine,  tliat  Lucretius  wrote  the 

first  syllable  of  the  word  long.     Now,  indeed,  the  Latins  are 

accustomed  to  omit  one  T,  which  is  yet  constantly  preserved 
hi  the  word  Britto.  The  Greeks,  who  write  Brettania,  i^ 
proach  nearest  to  the  pronunciation  of  the  language,  which 
the  natives  themselves,  and  all  their  neighbours  still  retain, 
for  the  adjacent  Gauls  call  all  the  British  women,  Brettae. 
Bretter  with  them  signifies  to  speak  British,  and  a  promon- 
tory of  Aquitaine  is  commonly  called  Cape  Bretton :  and 
both  the  Scottish  nations  of  Albyn  and  Hibernia  pronounce 
the  word  in  a  similar  manner.  They  who  use  the  German 
dialect  sometimes  transpose  the  letters,  and  say,  Berton,  ia-« 
stead  of  Breton.     Dionysius  Afer,  in  that  verse, 

iltttttm  ttt^vTOi  ^vxi*f  C^  *'^*  B(tTmf»t, 

**  Bretons  who  dwell  near  the  cold,  swelling  deep,** 
in  rejecting  the  one  T,  uses  a  poetical  license  similar  to  wliar. 
he  has  done  in  So^ro/  for  ^a^/uMtau  Here  the  agreement  o^  ^ 
so  many  nations,  almost  from  their  first  existence,  bott  J 
among  themselves,  and  with  the  most  ancient  of  the  Greeks 
and  Latins,  weighs  more  with  me  than  all  the  absurdities  o*-* 
Lloyd.  Let  him  bring  forward,  if  he  can,  who  it  was  before^ 
Aristotle,  that  wrote  Prudania ;  but  that,  let  him  twist  him — 
self  as  he  may,  he  will  never  be  able  to  do ;  for  it  is  certain^ 
that  some  ages  after  Aristotle,  the  bards  had  committed  no— - 
thing  to  writing.  Away  then  with  that  vain-glorious  and  ri— - 
diculous  boasting  of  antiquity,  of  which  no  proof,  no  vestige^ 
no,  not  the  fragment  of  a  vestige,  can  be  found. 

VII.  Amidst  these  diversities  of  opinion,  and  various  mode9 
of  speech,  Lloyd  deems  it  most  advisable  always  to  look   Up 
the  ancient  mode  of  pronouncing  the  native  language  of  the 
country,  as  to  a  polar  star  by  which  to  direct  the  course  of 
his  argument.     From  this  1  should  not  feel  much  inclined  to 
dissent,  if  what  was  in  ancient  use,  and  therefore  thought 
certain,  could  always  be  discerned  and  steered  by ;  but  for 
many  reasons  this  cannot  be  done :  chiefly,  because  in  every 
language  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  find  out  what  was  the 
most  ancient  usage.     And  it  is  safer  here  to  follow  the  prac- 
tice of  the  learned,  than  to  be  searching  back  into  distant 
ages,  with  fruidess  industry,  for  sources  as  obscure  as  the 
fountains  of  the  Nile ;  especially  as  the  foundation  of  a  vo- 
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abolaiy  does  not  depend  upon  the  judgment  of  the  wise,     BOOK 

but,  principally,  on  the  caprice  of  tlie  rude  and  illiterate,  in-    ^_ 

to  whose  designs  to  inquire  anxiously,  is  only  a  waste  of  la- 
boar;  and  which,  could  they  even  be  discovered,  would,  af- 
ter all,  be  but  of  very  little  value.     For,  as  in  the  generation 
of  all  other  things^  whether  produced  spontaneously,  or  cul- 
tivated by  art,  the  embryos  are  first  formed  imperfect,  unfit 
for  use,  and  unpleasant  in  appearance,  then  they  are  improv- 
ed by  cultivation,  and  at  last  by  proper  treatment  become 
fiur  and  lovely :  in  the  same  manner  language,  originating 
with  barbarians,  is  at  first  rough,  harsh,  and  unpolished, 
then  by  use  its  native  ruggedness  gradually  wears  off,  till  at 
last  it  becomes  more  sweetly  harmonious  to  the  ear,  and  has 
a  more  pleasing  influence  on  the  mind.     In  this,  therefore,  if 
in  any  thing,  I  think,  some  indulgence  should  l)e  granted  to 
the  practice  of  well-educated  men  ;  and  a  liberal,  dignified, 
and  innocent  pleasure  ought  not  to  be  despised.     But  if  any 
one  be  bom  with  so  depraved  a  taste,  that  he  prefers  the  lan- 
guage of  Cato  and  Ennius  to  Cicero  and  Terence,  and  after 
the  introduction  of  corn,  chooses  rather  to  feed  upon  acorns, 
1  willingly  leave  him  to  indulge  in  that  taste,  such  as  it  is. 

Till.  But  our  dispute  is  not  concernuig  the  purity  and  ele- 
gance of  the  Latin  language,  for,  with  regard  to  this,  it  is  of 
tittle  consequence  how  the  British  formerly  pronounced  their 
Utters;  the  question  is,  how  did  the  Latins  enunciate  British, 
not  bow  did  the  British  enunciate  Latin  sounds  ?  As  for  niy- 
kU^  I  would  rather  choose  to  remain  ignorant  of  the  barbar- 
ous dialect  of  the  ancient  Britons,  than  unlearn  that  know- 
leilgeof  the  Latin  tongue  which  1  acquired,  when  a  boy,  with 
>Qdi  great  labour.  I  can  perceive,  without  regret,  the  gra- 
dual extinction  of  the  ancient  Scottish  language,  and  cheer- 
fully allow  its  harsh  sounds  to  die  away,  and  give  place  to 
the  softer  and  more  harmonious  tones  of  the  Latin.  For  if, 
in  this  transmigration  into  another  language,  it  is  necessary 
that  we  yield  up  one  thing  or  other,  let  us  pass  from  rusticity 
ftnd  barbarism  to  culture  and  civilization,  and  let  our  choice 
and  judgment  repair  the  infelicity  of  our  birth.  Or,  if  our 
hdxmr  and  industry  can  avail  in  such  a  case,  let  us  exert 
them  in  polishing  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  which  the 
greater  part  of  the  world  has  publicljr  received,  and  \u  v»\\v 
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BOOK  ing  away  whatever  stain  of  barbaric  speech  may  still  adliere 
^'  to  them.  But  why  enfarge  ?  Why  this  extreme  anxiety 
about  foreign  names,  especially  about  translating  them  into 
another  language,  when  it  is  not  possible  to  preserve  theni, 
or  if  (x>ssible,  could  be  of  no  use ;  for  what  language  b  there, 
that  has  not  letters  and  sounds,  which  cannot  be  expressed 
by  the  characters  of  another  ?  What  nation  besides  the  Cier- 
man  can  pronounce  the  letter  W,  or  what  Latin  letters  can 
represent  sounds  similar  to  those  which  the  Spaniards,  Bri- 
tons, and  part  of  the  Scots  attach  to  the  letters  D,  G,  P,  T, 
X,  and  Z  ?  On  account  of  this  grating  sound,  I  suppose  it 
is,  that  Pliny,  in  enumerating  the  towns  of  Spain,  denies  that 
they  can  be  pronounced  in  the  Latin  language  with  any  fih> 
cility.  Some  he  describes  as  of  ignoble  and  barbarous  ap- 
pellation, and  others,  he  says,  cannot  be  named  without  dis- 
gust. 

jx.  What,  I  ask,  would  Lloyd  do  if  he  were  writing  a 
British  history  in  Latin  ?  With  all  the  fondness  for  barbir- 
ism,  I  imagine  he  would  find  it  a  difficult  task  to  introduce 
the  genuine  British  names,  when  he  now  tortures  himself  so 
grievously. as  to  the  manner  in  which  he  may  write  his  own 
whether  Ludd,  Lhuyd,  Lud  or  Lloyd, — none  of  all  which 
can  be  expressed  by  Latin  letters,  or  be  pronounced  by  a 
Latin  mouth,  or  heard  by  a  Latin  ear,  without  offence ; — for 
if  he  retain  the  true  sound,  he  produces  not  a  Latin  but  a 
semi-barbarous  word ;  or  if  he  bend  a  foreign  term  to  the 
true  genuine  sound  of  the  Latin,  he  sins  as  foully  as  Caesar 
is  said  to  have  done  against  the  British.  What  then  shall 
we  do  with  Lloyd  ?  What  will  please  this  troublesome  fel- 
low? Shall  we  call  it  Prudamia  rather  than  Britannia? 
Lloyd,  although  so  severe  a  censor,  does  not  insist  upon  this, 
he  will  even  permit  us  to  derive  Prudania  from  Prudam.  But 
if  any  one  dare  to  say  Britannia  or  Brettania,  he  is  instantiv 
accused  of  violating  the  sanctity  and  antiquity  of  the  lan- 
guage, of  contaminating  its  purity,  and  breaking  down  its 
energetic  and  masculine  tones,  into  a  soft  and  mawkish  effe* 
minacy.  Are  we  then  to  be  allowed  to  change  nothing  of 
our  ancient  ruggedness  ?  Or  if  not  to  change,  may  we  not 
polish  our  vocabulary,  that  the  rude  notes  may  sound  like 
so/nethii]|g  human  ?  We  see  what  our  ancestors  have  done 
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with  the  names  of  the  Morini,  the  Armorici,  and  Marema^    BOOK 
roa;*  tbey  could  not  transform  them  into  pure  Latin,  there*         I- 
(ire  tbey  imitated  it  in  their  termination  and   declension. 
But  this,  I  perceive,  Lloyd  will  not  allow :  he  calls  us  back 
to  tb«  august  antiquity  of  the  Prudani,  and  forbids  any  de- 
pirtore  from  the  language  of  the  bards,  and  the  senachies. 

X.  The  most  ancient  of  the  Greeks  and  Latins  were  ne-  Ancient 
ler  fettered  by  such  bondsjf  nor,  after  their  language  began  names, 
to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  antiquity,  did  any  one  among  them 
prefer  retaining  obsolete  phrases  instead  of  those  which  had 
displaced  them ;  and  in  translating  from  Greek  into  Latin, 
flrfifom  Latin  into  Greek,  the  utmost  liberty  was  allowed. 
Who  ever  imputed  it  as  a  crime  to  the  Latins,  that  they 
transferred  Polydeuces  into  Pollux  ;  Heracleis  into  Hercules ; 
Aidepios  into  Esculapius?  or  to  the  Greeks,  that  they 
changed  Catulus  into  Catlus,  and  Remus  into  Romus.  Nor 
did  they  hesitate  to  turn  the  Punic,  AL,  in  the  last  syllable 
into  AS.  Neither,  if  Annibas  were  used  for  Annibal,  did 
they  consider  the  majesty  of  history  prostrated,  truth  cor- 
nipted,  or  any  stain  thrown  on  the  Punic  lungunge  ! — See 
how  widely  the  manner  of  studying  polite  literature  among 
the  ancient  Saxons  and  Danes,  who  afterwards  emigrated  in- 
to Britain,  differs  from  the  savage  squalidity  of  Lloyd.  They, 
Botmltiyated  as  they  were,  and  ignorant  of  all  erudition,  when 
tbejeame  among  a  people  of  a  barbarous  and  strange  tongue, 
Bot  only  did  not  allow  themselves  to  be  infected  with  their 
wncouth  dialect,  but,  when  they  had  once  tasted  of  the  sweet- 

*  Ninnef  of  people  and  cities  on  the  north-east  coast  of  France. 

t  The  freedoms  which  the  ancients  used  with  the  names  of  barbarous  na- 
tioBS,  tad  which  almost  all  foreigners  use  in  translating  names,  render  it  near* 
If  inpoMiUe,  from  any  similarity  of  sound,  to  trace  the  tnie  original  native 
lyAUuu  of  any  people ;  and,  hence  in  the  hundreds  of  disquisitions  respect- 
^  the  origin  of- oations,  scarcely  any  two  writers  agree,  there  is  generally  so 
■wdi  lancy  mingled  in  the  inquiry ;  for,  when  a  keen  etymological  disputant 
mrti  an  unhappy  syllable  that  has  the  misfortune  to  bear,  in  his  opinion,  some 
bmA  of  a  finrourite  theory,  he  never  fails  to  follow  it  in  all  its  doublings,  and 
pCMcote  it  in  all  its  retreats,  till  at  last,  at  the  death,  he  has  forced  it  to  assume 
«MK  resembknce  to  the  object  of  his  pursuit,  or  at  least  he  persuades  himself 
diit  he  has,  and  instantly  quarrels  with  all  whom  he  cannot  convert  to  his 
beficC  It  18  with  such  criflers  that  Buchanan  is  justly  indignant,  and  such, 
fMMtedly,  Lhnyd  was,  with  regard  to  his  Pnidanie. 
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B</OK     ness  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  tongues,  they  rejected  with  dis- 

dain  even  the  asperities  arising  from  their  own ;  and  some  of 

the  rougher  epithets  they  softened,  in  order  to  render  them 
less  oiFensive  to  the  ear ;  such  as  Oxonia  and  RoiFa,  for  Ox- 
onfordia  and  Raufchesti'ia,  besides  many  others,  which  Lloyd 
liimself  does  not  dispute.  But,  in  fact,  he  scruples  at  no 
liberty  himself,  in  this  way  of  writing,  and  while  he  is  such  a 
severe  critic  on  one  name,  Britain,  he  assumes  unbounded 
license  with  almost  every  other.  In  opposition  to  the  an- 
cient custom  of  all  nations,  who  prefer  a  new,  he  strenuously 
contends  for  an  obscure  and  uncertain  vocable ;  no  doubt, 
lest  the  royal  name  of  Lloyd,  deduced  from  the  Cambrian 
pedigree,  and  preserved  as  a  palladium  to  the  present  day, 
should  descend  to  oblivion,  and  rather  than  this  should  hap- 
pen, its  representative  wages  war  against  the  universal  con- 
sent of  mankind,  against  the  ages  that  are  passed,  and  even 
against  truth  itself. 

XI.  There  remains  another  observation  to  be  made  on  the 
name  Britain,  and  that  is,  that  among  foreign  writers  it  is 
applied  to  the  whole  island.  Likewise  the  Brettons,  and  the 
English,  who  have  written  on  British  aifairs,  sometimes  agree 
with  these  foreigners  :  while  at  others  they  confine  the  term 
to  that  part  of  the  island  which  was  a  Roman  province,  vary- 
ing it  according  as  the  events  of  war  changed  its  boundaries ; 
for  sometimes  they  make  the  wall  of  Hadrian,  and  sometimes 
that  of  Severus,  the  limits  of  the  empire,  and  the  remainder 
beyond  the  walls  they  denominate  barbarous,  or  transmarine. 
Bede  *  writes  in  the  beginning  of  his  first  book,  "  And  thus 

*  Bede  or  Beda,  commonly  styled  A'^enerable  Bede,  to  whom  such  frequent 
reference  is  made,  in  one  of  the  most  ancient  British  historians.  He  was  bom 
A.  D.  672,  near  Wearmouth,  in  the  Bishopric  of  Durham ;  was  ordained  a 
deacon  at  19,  and  a  priest  at  the  age  of  30.  In  A.  D.  731,  he  published  his 
Ecclesiastical  History,  which,  notwithstanding  the  legendary  tales  with  whidi 
it  abounds,  is  esteemed  the  best,  or  rather,  the  only  original  authentic  record 
remaining  of  the  early  period  of  the  different  British  nations,  after  we  lose  die 
light  of  the  Roman  authors.  He  died  A.  D.  735,  of  a  lingering  disease,  pro- 
bably occasioned  by  his  sedentary  life  and  studious  habits  ;  leaving  behind  him 
the  highest  name  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  It  is  only  to  be  regretted 
that  he  had  not  written  a  civil  rather  than  Ecclesiastical  History  of  the 
island.  His  works  are  in  Latin ,  and  weie  first  collected  in  3  vols,  folio, 
and  published  in  Paris,  A.  D*  1544^  and  have  l^een  since  repeatedly  re. 
printed. 
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the  Picts  coming  into  Britaini  began  to  inhabit  the  northern     BOOK 
ptrts  of  the  island,  for  the  Britons  occupied  the  south."    And  '' 

in  chiqp.  34.  of  the  same  book,  he  says,  *^  Adian  king  of  the 
Soots  who  inhabit  Britain."  And  in  book  iv.  chap.  4.  when 
mentioning  the  return  of  Coiman  out  of  England  into  Scot- 
hod,  ^  In  the  meantime,  Coiman,  who  was  from  Scotland, 
lei?ing  Britain."  And  elsewhere,  "  Then  they  began,  for 
aeveral  days,  to  come  from  the  country  of  Scotland  into  Bri- 
tain." Likewise,  "  Oswald  being  slain,  near  the  wall  with 
which  the  Romans  had  girt  the  whole  of  Britain,  from  sea 
to  sea,  on  purpose  to  restrain  the  fury  of  the  barbarians." 
And  the  same  phraseology  is  used  by  the  same  author,  in 
bookii.  chap.  9.  Claud ian,  too,  seems  not  to  have  been  ig- 
norant of  this  mode  of  speaking,  peculiar  to  the  British, 
vben  he  writes  that  the  Roman  legion,  which  bridled  the 
fierce  Scots,  was  drawn  out  before  the  British,  that  is,  oppo- 
site to  the  Scots,  that  they  might  repel  their  outrages  from 
the  British,  on  the  extremity  of  Britain,  and  even  to  the 
oorders  of  Scotland.  This  mode  of  speech  is  frequently  used 
hj  William  of  Malmsbury,  and  GeoiFrey  of  Monmouth,  emi- 
nent British  historians,  in  whose  writings  it  is  quite  plain, 
that  what  they  call  Britain,  is  that  part  of  the  island  only 
which  was  contained  within  the  wall  of  Severus.  But  al- 
though this  be  so  distinctly  marked  by  them,  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  be  misunderstood,  yet  it  has  produced  egregi- 
ous mistakes  among  the  writers  of  the  next  age,  who  have 
left  upon  record,  that  Alfred  Athelstone,  and  some  other  of 
the  Saxon  kings,  reigned  over  the  whole  island,  when  it  is 
certam  they  never  passed  beyond  the  wall  of  Severus ;  for 
when  they  read  that  these  monarchs  ruled  over  all  Britain, 
they  imagined  that  the  whole  island  was  subject  to  them. 

xiL  Besides,  a  similar  remark  may  be  made  on  the  man- 
ner which  the  names  Britannus  and  Britto  are  used.  The 
ttideiit  Greek  and  Roman  writers  call  the  whole  island  Bri- 
tain, and  all  its  inhabitants  Britons  without  distinction.  The 
first  of  the  Romans,  with  whom  I  am  acquainted,  who  called 
th«n  Britons,  b  Martial,  *  in  that  verse,  "  Quam  veteres 
h«cchaB  Brittonis  pauperis,"  "  The  old  breeches  of  the 

*  Mftitial,  a  I^uin  poet,  celebrated  for  his  epigmms. 
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BOOK  poor  Britton."  The  common  appellation  of  the  inhabitants 
^  of  the  Gallic  peninsula  was  Brittons,  although  Gregory  of 
Tours  always  calls  it  Britain,  and  them  Britons.  The  Ro- 
mans always  call  tlieir  provincials  Britons,  although  tlie  pro- 
vincials themselves,  rather  prefer  the  name  of  Brittons.  But 
both  names  have  one  origin,  Britannia,  and  as  both  flow  frook 
the  same  fountain,  so  both  carry  with  them  the  same  signifi^ 
cation.  This  the  verses  of  the  poet  Ausonius  *  'most  per- 
spicuously show : 

Silvius  illc  bonus,  qui  carmina  nostra  lacessit : 

Nostra  magis  meruit  disticha  Britto  bonus. 
Silvius  hie  bonus  est-     Qui*  Stilus  ?  Iste  Britaniius. 

Aut  Britto  hie  non  est  Silvius,  aut  malus  est. 
Silvius  iste  bonus  fertur,  ferturque  Britannus. 

Quis  credut  eiveni  degenerasse  bonuin 
Nemo  bonus  Britto  est :  si  simplex  Silvius  esse 

Incipiat,  simplex  desinat  esse  bonus. 
Silvius  hie  bonus  est :  sed  Britto  est  Silvius  idem. 

Simplicior  res  est,  dicere  Britto  malus. 
Silvi  Britto  bonus,  qiuunvis  homo  non  bonus  esse 

Ferris,  nee  se  quit  jungcre  Britto  Bono. 

XII].  Those  who  contend  that  the  Britons  were  a  colony 
of  the  Gauls,  allege  that  Hercules  had  a  son  by  Celto,  a 
Gallic  virgin,  called  Britannis,  from  whom  tlie  nation  of  the 
Britons  sprung.  Pliny  places  this  nation  near  to  the  Mori- 
ni,  the  Atrebates,  and  the  Gessoriaci ;  and  there  are  some 
among  the  Greek  grammarians  who  support  the  assertion,  ai 

*  Ausonius,  one  of  the  best  poets  of  the  fourth  centurj  was  the  ton  of 
an  eminent  physician,  bom  at  Bourdeaux ;  he  was  preceptor  to  Gratnoi,  th* 
Emperor  Viilentinian's  successor,  and  was  promoted  by  him  to  the  coDtuhhi^ 
This  epigram  was  written  against  one  Silvius,  Wood,  a  native  of  Britto^ 
Brittany,  or  little  Britain.  The  whole  point  lies  in  a  play  upon  the  word 
bonus,  which  in  one  sense  signifies  good,  and  in  another  notorious,  of  cottrsetbe 
wit,  which  depends  upon  a  double  entendre,  does  not  edmit  of  a  trms* 
lation.  The  verses  are  quoted  by  Budiaiiaii,  merely  to  show,  that  in 
the  time  of  Ausonius  the  term  Brito  and  Britannus  were  synonymous :  the 
following  puraphrastic  imitation  of  the  two  first  distiches  may  serve  as  a  fptfi' 
men ; 

Good  Silvius,  forsooth,  must  my  verses  abhor. 
But  if  bad,  the  good  Britton  but  merits  thom  more. 

The  Wood  is  good.     Which  wood  ?    The  British  Wood  ! 
Nay,  *tis  not  British  or  it  is  not  good. 
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Siiidat,  and  the  author  of  the  Etymologficon  Magoum.  hoOK 
C.  JhImu  Ottsar,  and  C.  Cornelius  Tacitus  also  appear  to  me  ^ 
tokaTebeenof  thesameopiniony  besides  several  other  learn- 
ed  tliough  less  celebrated  Latin  writers.  And  the  religion, 
hngoage,  institutions,  and  manners  of  some  of  the  nations 
ioiiabitiiig'  near  the  Gallic  sea  confirm  it ;  from  whence  the 
BritoM  appear  to  me  to  have  come  over  in  a  body,  and  the 
Morioi*  in  partial  emigrations.  Morinus  indeed  [derived 
from  More,  a  word  in  the  old  Grallic  language,  signifying  the 
tea]  seems  to  bear  witness  to  its  origin.  Vcnta  Bclgarum, 
aodlcenuSyt  derived  from  Icius,  render  it  very  probable 
tbat  these  nations  carried  along  with  them  their  country 
Dames  to  a  foreign  soil^  where  they  affixed  them  as  surnames ; 
sod  open  their  first  arrival,  having  met  with  Britons,  whom 
they  immediately  recognised  as  their  progeny,  they  wished 
to  bring  them  back  again  as  it  were  to  their  former  homes. 
For  Morinus,  among  the  ancient  Gauls,  is  synonymous  with 
Marinas,  [inhabiting  the  sea,]  and  Moremarusa  signifies 
mare  martuum,  [the  dead  sea,]  although  Garropius,  in  his 
oyer  anxiety  to  exalt  his  Aduatici,  has  attempted  to  carry 
off  from  us  these  two  last.  Neither  can  it  be  denied  that  the 
Aremorici,  or  Armorici,  are  of  our  extraction.  Of  this  we 
have  irrefragable  proof;  for  Ar,  or  Are,  is  an  old  preposition 
of  the  Gallic  language,  signifying  at,  or  upon,  as  if  you  would 
taynear,  or  upon,  the  sea, 'that  is  maritime ;  and  Morema 
niaa  is  derived  from  More,  that  is  mare  [the  sea,]  the  last 
tyllable  being  long  in  the  declination,  after  the  manner  of  a 
Greek  participle.  Now  Armorica  or  Aremorica — and  he 
who  oB  hearing  them  does  not  instantly  recognise  them, 
nnistbe  ignorant  of  the  ancient  Gallic — both  signify  mari- 
time, as  Strabo  interprets  them,  who  always  translates  them 


*  The  Morini  were  a  nation  or  tribe  who  inhabited  Befyie  Gaul. 

t  Venta  Betgmmi,  from  Owent,  or  Wmt,  Brit  an  open  country, — Chal* 
•OS ;— WM  the  name  of  a  town  in  Belgic  Gaul,  and  also  of  a  town  in  Britain, 
Mv  Wincbeater.  Icina  Portus  was  the  name  of  another  town  in  Belgic  Gaul, 
>ad  the  Iceni,  the  name  of  a  British  tribe  between  the  Thames  and  the  Hum- 
ber,  who.  emtgrating  in  a  body,  left  no  trace  behind,  but  the  name  of  Iciui 
Poitv,  which  waa  afterwardfl  called  Bonona,  now  Bologne. — Piiikerton  I'he 
lem  had  alio  a  town  in  Britain,  Benona. 

▼OL.  I.  •  M 
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ROOK  *"  ^^^  Greek  nafowfawra;,  that  is,  bordering  on  the  ocean 
\.  Caesar  thus  notices  the  Armorici,  in  book  5.  "  The  great 
body  of  the  Gauls,  which  were  assembled  to  oppose  him,  had 
been  collected  from  their  cities,  which  they  call  Armoricae.** 
And  in  book  7.  "  O^t  of  all  the  cities  which  are  contiguous 
to  the  ocean,  and  which,  according  to  their  custom,  they  call 
Armoricee."  And  in  book  8.  "  And  other  cities,  situate  in 
the  utmost  boundaries  of  Gaul,  adjoining  the  ocean,  which 
they  call  Armoricae."  Caesar,  as  often  as  he  mentions  any 
of  these  cities,  always  uses  to  add,  "  which  are  called,'* 
and  he  so  adds  it,  that  it  may  be  understood  to  be  an  epithet, 
or  surname,  and  not  the  proper  name  of  the  place.  Nor  is 
it  to  be  found,  in  any  authentic  writer,  as  the  name  of  a  city, 
although  it  extends  along  the  whole  coast,  from  Spain  to  the 
Rhine;  and  among  so  many  writers,  Pliny  alone  seems  not 
to  have  understood  the  true  meaning  of  the  genuine  name, 
for  he  thinks  that  all  Aquitaine  was  sometimes  so  called. 
But  enough  for  the  present.  I  shall  afterwards  revert  to 
the  subject  of  the  Gallic  language. 
^,  XIV.  The  most  ancient  name  of  the  island  is  believed  to 

bion.  have  been  Albion,  or  as  Aristotle*  or  rather  Theophrastug, 

in  his  treatise,  entitled  De  Mundo,  [of  the  world]  styles  it 
Albium.  But  this  name  is  rather  used  in  books  than  in 
common  language,  unless,  indeed,  among  the  Scots,  who  still 
call  themselves  Albinich,  and  their  country  Albin.  Many 
think  that  this  name  originated  from  the  white  rocks  which 
are  first  seen  by  those  who  approach  the  island  from  the 
Gallic  coast.  But  it  appears  to  me  to  be  particularly  absurd 
to  deduce  the  origin  of  a  British  name  from  the  Latin  tongue, 
especially  as  there  was  at  that  time  so  little  intercourse  be* 
tween  these  uncultivated  nations.  There  are  others  who 
derive  the  name  fix)m  Albion,  the  son  of  Neptune,  whom  tliev 
feign  to  have  been  sometime  king  of  Britain :  an  impudent 
fable,  wholly  unsupported  by  the  testimony  of  antiquity.  Yet 
upon  this  frail  foundation  of  similar  names,  they  are  not 
ashamed  to  erect  a  kingdom ;  for  I  can  see  no  other  ground 
in  history  for  this  invention.     Among  the  Greeks,  indeed, 

•  See  note,  page  5^ 
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Diodonis  Siculus  *  and  Strabo  t  have  raeDtioned  Albion  and    BOOK 

Bergion;  and  Cato^  Hyginus^  and  Mela  among  the  Latins;        ^ 

Crom  whom  it  may  be  collected,  that  Albion  and  Bergion. 

Ligariansj  the  sons  of  Neptune,  infested  with  their  robberies 

the  roads  leading  from  the  country  of  the  Albici  into  Italy^ 

tod  that  when  Hercules,  having  vanquished  Geryon,  was  re- 

toming  victorious  from  Spain,  they  attempted  to  deprive  him 

of  his  booty,  and  having  almost  overcome  him  in  a  fierce 

eoDflict,  he,  in  his  extremity,  was  forced  to  implore  the  aid 

of  Japiter,  who  rained  down  a  shower  of  stones  from  heaven, 

in  order  to  assist  his  fatigued  and  worn-out  son ;  of  which 

battle  the  field  of  stones  remains  as  a  memorial  to  posterity. 

Yet,  after  all,  I  do  not  mean  to  deny,  but  that  both  the 

island  and  robber  may  have  received  their  name  from  Album 

[white.] 

XV.  I  contend,  however,  that  Album  was  a  common  name 
in  many  nations,  among  whom  it  signified  not  only  colour, 
but  height;  and,  indeed,  Festus  Po«-  peius  J  asserts  that  the 
places  termed  Alba  by  the  Latins,  were  called  Alpa  by  the 
Sabines,  and  hence  the  origin  of  the  appellation  Alps,  be- 
cause these  mountains  were  covered  with  perpetual  snows. 
Trusting  to  the  authority  not  of  Festus  only,  but  also  of 
Strabo,  though  I  grant  that  Alba  and  Alpa  were  synonymous 
among  the  ancients,  yet  I  am  more  inclined  to  think  that  the 
Alps  were  so  named  rather  from  their  height  than  from  their 
whiteness.      First,  because   the  numerous  cities  of  Italy, 
France  and  Spain,  which  arc  denominated  Alba,  are  almost 
all  situated  on  hills ;  and  next,  because  Strabo  admits  with- 
out distincti6n,  that  these  words.  Alba,  Alpa,  Alpia,  Albio- 

*  Diodonis  Sicultu,  the  historian,  flourished  in  the  time  of  Julius  Qesar 
^  Augustus.  He  wrote  in  Greek.  His  histoiy  consisted  of  40  books,  uf 
*lttch  15  now  only  remain.     He  has  a  short  description  of  Britain. 

t  Strabo,  a  Greek  geographer  and  historian.  He  flourished  under  Angus- 
^  tod  died  under  Tiberius,  A.  D.  25.  His  historical  and  philosophical 
*Qdu ire  lost;  but  hia  Geography  in  17  books  is  still  extant  In  his  fourth 
^ookf  ht  describes  Gaul  and  the  Britannic  Isles ;  with  regard  to  tlie  last,  it  is 
^DKcuate,  as  might  be  expected  from  the  then  state  of  all  information  re- 
*P^ng  them ;  he  placed  Ireland  north  of  Britain. 

*  Festus  Pompeius,  a  celebrated  grammarian  of  antiquity.  He  abridged  a 
*<rt  of  Verrius  Flaccos  de  Significatione  Verborum. 
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BOOK    nia,  and  Albici,  agree  in  signifying  altitude,  as  if  they  Were 
.«.^__  derived  from  the  same  root ;  and,  besides,  he  shows,  that 
these  words  are  chiefly  used  where  the  Alps  begin  to  raise 
their  heads.     Hence  there  is  Albingaunum,  and  Album  In- 
timelium  in  Liguria;  and  among  the  Japides  there  is  Albi- 
um,  a  very  lofly  mountain,  where  the  Alps  terminate,  and 
there  are  also  many  other  places  which  seem  to  have  been 
similarly  named  from  their  height.     In  Italy,  the  river  Al-  . 
bula  rises  among  the  mountains  of  Etruria,  and  the  waters  of 
Albula  rush  from  the  Tiburtine  heights.     In  Gallia  Narbo- 
nensls,  the  Highlanders  are  styled  Albici.     In  Germany,  the 
river  Albis  has  its  source  in  the  l^uhemian  hills.     In  Asia, 
the  river  Albanus  flows  from  the  ridge  of  Caucasus,  and  the 
Albanian  nation  is  poured  from  the  same  mountains.    From 
all  these  instances,  I  think,  we  shall  not  be  greatly  in  error, 
when  we  conclude  Album  to  have  been  a  term  not  peculiar 
to  one,  but  common  to  many  nations,  and  that  in  every  plac^ 
which  I  have  named,  the  height  is  perpetual  and  immuiabie, 
while  the  whiteness  continues  scarcely  for  a  few  months,  and 
even  that  is  not  common  to  all.     The  very  names  of  the  Li- 
gurian  giants  themselves  strengthen  my  conjecture ;    both 
Albion  and  Bergioii,  in  my  opinion,  having  been  given  them 
on  account  of  their  size.     What  meaning  the  ancients  at- 
tached to  Alba,  we  have  sufficiently  shown ;  that  Berg,*  in 
German,  signifies  high,  is  too  well  known  to  need  much  ex- 
planation, and  that  the  Gauls  formerly  understood  the  word 
in  the  same  sense,  is  plain,  from  a  passage  in  the  third  book 
of  Pliny,  which  I  contend  ought  to  be  thus  read.  "  Whence, 
Cato  said,  the  Bergomates  sprung,  discovering  by  their  very 
name  that  they  were  more  highly  than  happily  situated." 

XVI.  Wherefore,  it  appears  that  Albion  and  Bergton  were 
men  who  excelled  all  others  in  stature,  and,  trusting  to  their 
strength,  committed  many  robberies  on  the  coast  of  Liguria, 

whom  Hercules,  when  travelling  that  road,  subdued  by  force 

f 

•  Berg.  Among  all  barbarous  nations  their  cities  were  at  first  built  upon 
heights,  as  those  in  the  interior  of  Africa  at  this  day,  to  prevent  surprise,  or 
that  they  might  be  more  easily  defended ;  whence  the  same  word  which  i^* 
nifies  the  one,  came  in  time  to  signify  the  other ;  thus.  Berg,  a  height,  Bui^ 
Edinburgh  i  and  in  the  Celtic,  Dun,  a  hill  7>tfii.£din. 
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of  ariiii.    None  of  the  ancients,  however,  mention  these  men    BOOR 
18  hiTing  reigned  in  Britain,  and  what  renders  the  whole 
mj  improbable  is  the  then  state  of  Gaul,  nor  is  it  likely  that 
Britain  was  much  more  tranquil,  when  the  great  Albion  left 
die  contests  of  a  mighty  kingdom,  in  order  to  commit  petty 
robberies  at  home  I     But,  although  I  do  not  differ  widely  in 
opinion  firom  those  who  derive  Albion  from  Album,  still  I 
dunk,  that  not  the  colour,  but  the  height  of  the  mountains 
m  the  cause  of  affixing  the  name,  and  they  who  imposed 
K  were,  I  believe,  partly  induced  to  do  so  by  comparing 
England  with  Ireland,  there  being  but  a  narrow  strait  be- 
tween them ;  for  when  they  saw  die  whole  of  the  one  coast 
rise  into  mountains,  and  the  other  stretch  out  into  a  cham- 
pa^  they  denominated  the  first  Albion,  from  its  height ; 
whether  the  other  received  a  name  from  its  more  humble 
appearance,  length  of  time,  and  the  negligence  of  the  inha- 
bitants in  preserving  any  ancient  memorials,  has  rendered 
oncertain.     Besides,  what  gives   additional  strength  to  my 
opmion,  is,  that  the  name  of  the  island  derived  from  Album, 
whether  Albion  or  Albium,  continues  to  this  day  in  Scotland, 
fixed,  as  in  its  native  soil,  nor  amid  so  many  changes  of  in- 
habitants, kingdoms,  languages,  and  all  the  vicissitudes  of 
human  affiiirs,  has  it  ever  been  possible  to  extirpate  it    Such 
appears  to  me  to  be  the  truth,  or  near  the  truth,  yet  if  any 
one  shall  bring  forward  better,  or  more  powerful  arguments, 
I  shall  readily  acquiesce  in  his  opinion. 

ZVH.  Having  now  discussed  the  various  suppositions  re- 
specting the  ancient  name  of  the  island,  the  next  thing  is, 
to  describe  the  situation  of  the  country.  The  native  English 
^•Titers  have  described  distinctly  and  fully  their  own  land ; 
but  Hector  Boethius,*  in  his  description  of  Scotland,  has 

*  Hector  Boethius,  or  fioyce,  D.D.  w-bs  the  first  Principal  of  King*8 
CoUege,  AJierdeen,  and  a  Canon  of  the  Cathedral.  He  vm^  a  native  of 
l^QMlee,  Hid  completed  his  studies  at  Paris,  where  he  \%'as  for  some  time 
V^^kuM  of  philosophy.  The  work  here  referred  to  is  "  Scotorum  His- 
^^  a  prima  gentis  Origine,  cum  alianim  et  rerum  et  Gentium  lUustra- 
^  non  vulgari,**  hb.  xvii.  date  uncertain.  An  edition  containing  the 
ctftteoith  booJc,  and  a  fragment  of  the  nineteenth,  was  published  by  Fcr- 
ivniii  who  added  an  Appendix  of  thirty-five  pages,  Paris,  1574.— A  Scottish 
^i^BiIttioii  of  which  was  made  at  the  command  of  King  James  V.  by  John 
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BOOK  inserted  some  things  not  strictly  correct,  and  baa  le 
^  into  mistakes,  for,  credulous  himself,  he  too  rashly  pi 
the  opinions  of  those  to  whom  he  had  committed  th 
of  inquiry.  As  for  myself,  I  shall  relate  succincdy  an 
the  matters  of  which  I  have  certain  information,  anc 
to  the  best  of  my  ability,  those  which  appear  either 
or  doubtful. 

England,  as  far  as  connected  with  my  present  obja 
propriately  divided  by  four  rivers,  two  of  which, 
and  the  Severn,  empty  themselves  into  the  Irish  < 
and  the  other  two,  the  Thames  and  the  Humber,  i 
the  German  Ocean.  Between  the  Dee  and  the  Severa 
is  situate,  divided  into  three  distinct  principalities.  ] 
the  Severn  and  the  Thames,  lies  all  that  part  of  tl 
which  is  opposite  to  France.  The  country  stretch!) 
the  Thames  to  the  Humber,  forms  the  third  part ; 
fourth  comprehends  the  remaining  space,  which 
from  the  Dee  and  the  Humber,  to  the  borders  of  Sc 
Geographi.  Scotland  is  separated  from  England,  first  by  tl 
c^^descrip.  Tweed,  then  by  the  Cheviots,  a  very  lofty  range  o 
tains,  where  they  end,  by  a  modern  rampart ;  and  h 
the  rivers  Esk  and  Solway.*  Within  these  limits,  f 
Scottish  to  the  Irish  sea,  the  districts  lie  in  the  foUowii 
Mcrse,  &c — THE  MERSE, — in  which  the  linglish  now  hold  tl 

Bellenden,  archdeacon  of  Murray,  and  canon  of  Ross,  "  for  the 
of  the  Scottish  nobility,"  of  whom  Sir  Ralph  Sadler  wrote,  " 
among  them  that  hath  anie  agility  of  wit  or  learning."     This  edit 
Dr.    Irving  supposes  the  only  one,  was  p nn  shed  in  folio,  and 
ter,  without  date,  <<Imprentit  at  Edinburgh,  by  roe,   Thomas 
prenter  to  the  Kyngis  nobyle  grace."    It  was  reprinted  by  Jam 
tyne  and  Co.  Edinburgh,  2  vols.  4to,   1 821.     Buchanan  has  be 
edly  accused  of  servilely  copying  Boethius.     Had  he  been  guilty^ 
could  have  penned  such  a  sentence  as  this  at  the  very  commei 
his  work;  because,  having  found  that  author  mistaken  in  his 
of  the  country  through  his  credulity,  he   never  could  have  ez] 
credulity,  after  he  had  implicitly  followed  him  in  his  historicd 
Such  conduct  must  have  betrayed  not  a  want  of  honesty  but 
common  sense,  of  which  his  most  violent  opi>onents  have  not  y 
our  historian. 

*  The  geography  of  Buchanan,  although  extraordinary  for  hia  da 
times  not  altogether  accurate ;  a  few  corrections  of  some  of  the  mo 
envn  are  inserted  in  the  notes. 
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of  Berwick — situate  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tweed/  is  BOOK 
bovDded  on  the  east  by  the  Frith  of  Forth,  on  the  south  ^ 
bjr  England.  To  the  west  of  this  district,  on  the  fur- 
ther side  of  the  river  Tweed,  is  Teviotdale,  which  takes 
iU  name  from  the  riyer  Teviot,  and  is  separated  from 
EoglaDd  by  the  Cheviot  hills.  After  these  lie  those 
smaller  districts,  Liddisdale,  '  Ewesdaio^  and  Eskdale, 
named  from  the  three  rivers,  Liddel,  Ewes,  and  Esk; 
^nd  last  of  all,  Annandale,  through  which  runs  the  An- 
nan—whence the  appellation — dividing  it  almost  in  the 
middle,  and  emptying  itself  into  the  Irish  Sea,  near  the 
Solway. 

xvui.  Now,  to  return  again  to  the  Forth,  it  bounds  Lo- 
tliian  on  the  north ;  Cockburnspath  and  Lammermuir  hills 
dridiog  the  country  from  the  Merse,  which  last,  bending  a 
little  towards  the  west,  touches  the  districts  of  Lauderdale 
and  Tweeddale,  the  one  named  from  the  town  of  Lauder,t 
and  the  other  from  the  Tweed,  which  flows  through  it.   To 
the  west  and  south  of  the  Tweed  stretch  Liddisdale,  Niths- 
dale,  and  Clydesdale.     The  river  Nith  gives  its  name  to  the 
<fistrict,  through  which  it  runs  to  the  Irish  Ocean.     Lothian,  iA>thiaii. 
named  after  Lothus,  king  of  the  Picts,  is  bounded  on  the 
north-east  by  the  Frith  of  Forth,  or  the  Scottish  Sea,  and 
00  the  south-west  by  the  valley  ot  Clyde.     This  district  far 
ezeels  all  the  rest  in  the  cultivation  of  the  elgancies,  and  in 
the  abundance  of  the  necessaries  of  life.     It  is  watered  by 
five  rivers,  the  Tyne,  the  two  Eskfs,  which,  before  they  fall 
into  the  sea,  unite  in  one  channel,  the  Leith  and  the  Al- 
mond.   These,  rising  partly  among  the  Lammermuir  moun- 
tabs,  and  partly  among  the  Pentland  hills,  flow  into  the 
Forth.    The  chief  towns  are   Dunbar,   Haddington,  Dal- 
l^eith,  Edinburgh,  Leith  and  Linlithgow. 

XUL  More  to  the  westward  lies  Clydesdale,  on  both  sides  OydetdalOi 
rftke  river  Clyde,  which,  on  account  of  its  extent  is  divid- 
ri  bto  two  wards  or  sherifidoms.    In  the  upper  ward  there 

*  Left  l«nk  of  the  Tweed.  Suppose  a  person  standing  with  his  face  to- 
*vd|  the  mouth  of  a  river,  the  bank  on  his  right  Land  is  the  right  bank,  on 
btdthmd  the  Uh  bank;  of  course  the  south  is  the  right,  the  north  the  left 
teoftbe  Tweed. 

^  Moce  probably  from  the  river  Jjiuder  or  Loader. 
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BOOK  is  a  hill,  not  remarkably  high,  from  which  flow  three  diCet* 
ent  rivers  into  three  different  seas ;  the  Tweed  into  the  Scot* 
tish,  the  Annan  into  the  Irish,  and  the  Clyde  into  the  Deo- 
caledonian.  The  principal  towns  are  Lanark  and  Olasgow, 
Kyle  is  contiguous  on  the  south-wxst  Galloway  is  beyond 
Galloway,  ^yj^^  ^^^  jg  separated  from  Nithsdale  by  the  river  Cludeii»* 
flowing  almost  directly  south,  whose  banks  mark  out  tlie  re- 
maining part  of  Scotland  on  that  side.  This  whole  tract  of 
country  is  richer  in  flocks  than  In  corn.  The  rivers  which 
run  into  the  Irish  Sea,  are  the  Urr,  the  Dee,  the  Ken,  the 
Cree,  and  the  Luce.  The  face  of  the  country  never  rises 
into  lofty  mountains,  but  sometimes  swells  into  moderate 
hills.  In  the  vallies  between  these,  the  waters  collecting 
produce  almost  innumerable  lakes,  whence  the  rivers,  in- 
creased by  the  first  showers  before  the  autumnal  equinox, 
bring  down  an  incredible  quantity  of  eels^  which  Uie  inhabi- 
tants take  in  fishing  traps  made  of  willows,  and,  salting 
them,  derive  from  them  a  considerable  profit.  The  e9> 
treme  boundary,  on  that  side,  is  the  promontory  of  Novan- 
tum,  under  which,  in  the  mouth  of  the  rivers-Luce,  is  a  bay 
which  Ptolemy  calls  Rerigonius — [tlie  bay  of  GlenluceiJ-— 
The  bay  commonly  called  Loch  Ryan,  and  by  Ptolemy,  Vi- 
dogara,  opens  into  it  on  the  opposite  side  from  the  Frith  of 
Clyde.  The  neck  of  land  which  runs  out  between  these 
bays,  the  inhabitants  call  Kinn,  that  is,  the  rim  or  edge  of 
Galloway.  They  also  call  the  promontory  of  Novantum  tbe 
mull — [the  beak  or  jaw ;] — but  the  whole  district  is  called 
Galloway,  from  Gallovid,  which,  in  the  language  of  the  an- 
cient Scots,  signifies  a  Gaul. 

XX.  Below  Loch  Ryan,  Carrick  slopes  gently  to  the  Frith 
of  Clyde.  Two  rivers,  the  Stinchar  and  the  Girvan,  inter- 
sect it,  both  of  whose  banks  are  skirted  with  pleasant  vil- 
lages. The  land  between  them  rises  into  gentle  hills,  well 
adapted  for  pasture,  and  not  unfavourable  for  grain.  The 
whole  country  not  only  abounds  in  the  riches  of  the  eartli, 

*  The  river  now  known  by  the  name  of  Cluden,  which  has  also  the  name 
of  Calm,  is  a  river  in  Duitifries^hire  that  joins  the  Nith  a  little  below  the  old 
college  of  Inchchiden. 
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and  of  the  ocean,  sufficient  for  the  supply  of  its  own  inha-     BOOK 
hitintii  but  they  have  alKO  large  quantities  to  spare  for  their        ^' 
ndghboors.     The  river  Doon  separates  Carrick  from  Kyle, 
and  rises  from  a  hike  of  the  same  name,  in  which  is  an  island 
with  a  small  castle  upon  it.     Kyle  follows.* — It  is  bounded 
CO  the  south  by  Oalloway,  and  on  the  north-east  by  Clydes* 
dale;  on  the  west  it  is  separated  from  Cunninghame  by  the 
crater  of  Irvine.     The  river  Air  divides  it  about  the  middle, 
upon  which  is  situate  Ayr,  a  town  of  considerable  trade. 
Tbt  whole  country  is  more  productive  of  brave  men  than  of 
corn  or  cattle ;  for  the  soil  almost  every  where  is  light  and 
laody,  which  circumstance  sharpens  the  industry  of  the  in- 
habitants, as  temperance  increases  tlie  strength  both  of  mind 
and  body.      Beyond  this,   Cuninghame   stretches  out  to- 
wtrds  the  north,  and  straitening  the  Clyde,  almost  contracts 
it  to  the  limits  of  a  moderate  river.     The  name  of  the  re* 
gaa  is  Danish,  and  in  that  language  signifies  the  residence 
tfaking^  which  indicates  tliat  the  Danes  had   it  once  in 
possession ;  next,  on  the  east  side,  is  situate  Renfrew,  so 
named  from  a  little  town  in  which  their  conventions  were 
voQtto  be  celebrated.     The  district  is  commonly  called  the 
krony  of  Renfrew;  two  waters  intersect  it— each  named 
Cart    After  this  barony  is   Clydesdale,   extending  along 
Uth  banks  of  the  Clyde,  and,  on  account  of  its  magnitude, 
Prided  into  several  jurisdictions.     It  is  watered  by  many 
Mde  streams.     On  the  left  the  Avon   and  Douglas  flow 
'^to  the   Clyde ;    and   on   the   right,   another   Avon — [or 
fvon,]— divides  Lothian  from  the  carses  of  StirHngshire. 
Iliese  two  currents  have  received  the  appellation  conimon 
te  rivers,  instead  of  proper  names,  in  the  same  manner  as  in 
M^tlesi  in  their  dialect  they  call  a  river — Avon. 

XXI.  Stirlingshire  is  separated  from  Lothian  on  the  south  Stirling - 
^y  the  Evon ;  on  the  east  [and  nortli]  it  is  bounded  by  the '  "*' 
**»ith  of  Forth,  which,  contracting  itself  by   degrees   into 
^^«  size  of  a  passable  river,  admits  of  a  bridge  near  the  Amiqul- 
town  of  Stirling.     One  memorable  river,  the  Carron,  rolls  '*^ 

*  Tbe  bonndariet  of  Kyle  are  mis-stated,  it  is  bounded  by  Carrick  on  the 
■^"4i  nd  on  tb«  north  is  separated  from  Cunninghanie  by  the  water  uf  Ir- 
^^l  the  Frith  of  Clyde  forms  its  western  limit. 
^••U  I.  N 
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BOOK  through  this  country,  in  whose  vicinity  stand  some  ancient 
^  monuments.  On  the  left  bank  are  two  earthen  mountit 
evidently  artificial,  vulgarly  called  Dunipace.*  About  two 
miles  below,  on  the  same  side,  there  is  a  round  edifice 
built  without  lime,  the  sharp  blocks  being  so  shaped  thai 
some  of  the  uppermost  insert  themselves,  or  are  mortised 
into  the  lower,  and  thus  the  whole  rock,  mutually  locked 
together,  and  sustained  by  the  weight  of  the  stones,  tapers 
from  the  bottom  to  the  top  in  the  form  of  an  arch.  Thtt 
top  is  open.  There  are  various  conjectures  about  the  usm 
of  this  edifice,  and  the  person  by  whom  it  was  erected*  For 
my  own  part,  I  was  once  induced  to  believe,  that  it  was 
a  temple  of  the  god  Terminus,  because,  as  we  are  inform- 
ed, it  was  usual  to  build  his  temples  round,  and  open  at  the 
top.f  And  what  tended  to  strengthen  my  belief,  was  the 
neighbourhood  of  Dunipace,  as  ii^  peace  being  made  tliere^ 

*  Duni  Paris,  a  romponnd  of  Celtic  and  Latin,  signifying  tb«  Hilb  of 
Peace. 

f  Arthiir'8  Oven.  This  curious  relic  of  Roman  antiquity  was  demo* 
lished  in  1743)  hy  Sir  Michael  Bruce,  bait,  of  Stenhouse,  who  repaired 
a  mill-dam  with  the  materials.  On  its  demolition  the  stones  were  found 
not  to  have  been  mortised  into  each  other  as  stated  by  Buchanan.  Th» 
mistake  had  originated  from  a  small  hole  in  the  stones  which  had  ap- 
parently been  designed  for  fixing  an  instrument  in  them  in  order  to 
raise  them  with  greater  facility  to  their  respective  places  in  the  buiMingi 
A  model  of  Arthur's  Oven  is  preserved  in  a  faibnc  erected  at  Pennycuid^ 
by  Sir  James  Clerk. — Nimmo's  Stirlingshire,  sect.  4.  Boethius  §ay»  th«t 
it  was  built  in  honour  of  Claudian  by  Vespasian,  and  Pinkerton  mentions 
that  in  a  valuable  collection  of  MSS.  at  Panmure,  he  found  at  the  end  ot 
the  Extracta  e  Chronicis  Scotise,  some  Notes  by  Henry  Sinclair,  ddin  of 
Glasgow,  about  1560,  containing  some  remarks  on  different  Scottish  antiqu^ 
ties,  who  says  that  a  Roman  inscription  was  visible  in  his  time  on  the  door 
of  Arthur's  Huif.  The  other  small  circular  buildings  in  the  isles  of  similir 
construction,  are  those  now  denominated  Pictish  castles,  and  generally 
allowed  to  be  Scandinavian  structures.  There  are  three  in  the  parish  of 
Delting,  Shetland,  all  of  a  circular  form,  and  have  no  entrance  bat  firom  the 
top ;  and  several  in  the  parish  of  Unst,  round  towers,  open  at  the  top,  bar- 
ing very  strong  thick  vmXls,  built  of  very  laiige  stones.  In  the  Western 
Islands  there  are  also  still  a  few  similar  remains,  which  are  undoubtedly 
of  Norwegian  origin ;  and  some  of  them  that  have  been  examined  were  found 
to  contain  human  bones,  a  circumstance  which  corroborates  Buchanan's  oon« 
jecture,  that  the  smaller,  for  they  are  of  various  sizes,  may  have  been  erected 
cs  monuments. 
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the  Romans  had  erected  those  two  hills,  to  mark  the  ter-  BOOK 
mination  of  their  empire.  Nor  should  I  have  altered  my  ^ 
opinion,  had  I  not  been  informed,  by  persons  of  undoubted 
▼eracity,  that  many  similar  edifices  were  to  be  found  in  the 
islands,  differing  from  the  one  we  have  described  only  by 
being  bigger,  and  more  loosely  constructed.  There  are 
also  two  little  temples  of  a  similar  form  in  Hoss-shire. 
lliese  things  obliged  me  to  suspend  my  judgment,  and  to 
conjecture  that  they  might  be  monuments  of  some  great 
actions,  and  trophies  of  the  conquerors,  erected  almost  at 
the  end  of  the  earth  in  order  to  be  safe  from  hostile  injury. 
But  whether  these  last  are  trophies,  or,  what  some  imagine, 
the  sepulchres  of  illustrious  men,  I  believe  them  to  have 
been  monuments,  consecrated  as  everlasting  memorials, 
reared  by  untaught  and  uncultivated  hands,  after  the  fashion 
of  that  smaller  edifice  which  is  erected  on  the  banks  of 
the  Carron.  On  the  right  side  of  the  Carron,  the  coun- 
try, otherwise  almost  level,  rises  into  a  little  hill,  about 
midway  between  Dunipace  and  the  chapel.  At  the  bend 
of  the  angle  the  remains  of  a  small  city  are  yet  visible,  but 
the  foundation  of  the  walls,  and  the  direction  of  the  streets, 
are  now  rendered  indistinct,  partly  in  consequence  of  the 
progress  of  agricultural  improvement,  and  partly  by  gentle- 
men carrying  away  the  square  stones  for  the  construction 
of  villas  in  the  neighbourhood.  This  city  the  English  Bede 
expressly  calls  Guidi,*  and  places  it  in  the  angle  of  the  wall 
of  Severus. 

*  Guidi.  The  words  of  Bede  are,  lib.  i.  cap  12,  Orientalis  [smiu  maris] 
briiet  in  medio  siii  urbem  Guidi  occidentalis  supra  se,  hoc  est  ad  dextram  sui 
y»t  ofbem  Alcluith.  The  eastern  [inlet  of  the  sea]  has  the  town  of  Guidi 
litnite  in  the  midst  of  it.  To  the  west  beyond  this,  that  is  to  the  right 
of  it,  lies  the  city  of  Alcluith ;— generally  allowed  to  be  Dumbarton.  The  dif- 
fiodty  of  this  passage  arises  from  the  interpretation  given  to  in  medio  i  this 
in  refers,  and  with  the  greatest  probability,  to  the  middle  of  the 
_  between  Forth  and  Clyde.     Gordon  is  of  the  same  opinion.     Sir 

\  Daliymple,  however,  supposes,  that  in  medio  refers  to  the  middle  of 

the  Forth,  and  that  the  town  must  have  been  situate  either  upon  Inch-Colm, 
«  hcb-Kdth.  But  it  is  evident  that  neither  of  these  two  islets  contains 
sfttx  for  a  city,  being  both  mere  rocks ;  or  aUowing  they  did,  it  is  not  easy 
toconceive  for  what  purpose  a  city  should  be  erected  there,  or  even  a  forli- 
6ed  station,  which,  before  the  invention  of  artillery,  could  not  command  the 
Forth,  and  Inch  Garvie  was  certainly  the  most  proper  portion  for  commanding 
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XXII.  Many  celebrated  Roman  writers  mention  this 
Many  vestiges  are  extant;  many  engraved  stones  are 
out,  on  which  are  inscribed  either  the  record  of  some 
verance  experienced  by  tribunes  or  centurions,  or  i 
monumental  epitaph.  Since  then  the  wall  of  Sevems  i 
approached  within  a  hundred  miles  of  that  of  Had 
which  was  built  long  before  it,  as  the  remains  of  both  s 
the  English  historians  have  either  ignorantly  misui 
stood  what  the  Latin  authors  said  upon  the  subjec 
they  have  carelessly  confounded  what  was  plainly  wri 
in  whichever  case,  they  appear  to  me  to  be  worthy,  if 
of  severe  reprehension,  at  'least  of  a  slight  admonii 
especially  as  from  the  monuments  just  mentioned, 
the  history  of  Bede,  it  is  quite  evident  that  there  fom 
was  the  boundary  between  the  Britons  and  the  £ 
Those  who  fabulously  assert  Camelodunum  to  have 
situated  here,  likewise  contend  that  the  little  tempi 
have   mentioned   was  the    temple    of  Claudius  Caesai 

the  passage.  Mr.  Ninimo,  in  the  history  of  Stirlingshire,  says,  "But 
is  of  opinion  that  this  is  the  ancient  Camelon,  near  Falkirk,**  and  quote 
duuian,  Hist  lib.  i.  cap.  21,  [22.]  How  he  came  to  make  this  mistal 
impossible  to  guess,  unless  by  supposing  that  he  had  not  read  the  past 
which  he  alludes,  for  Buchanan  expressly  refutes  that  opinion.  His 
are,  "  qui  vero  hie  Camelodunum  fuisse  fabulantur,  iidem  contendunt. 
he  at  the  same  time  combats  the  fiibulous  stories  of  Boethius  about  its 
the  Camelon,  the  capital  of  the  Picts ;  and  in  lib.  iv.  ch.  37,  he  again 
tions  this  place,  and  assigns  it  a  Roman  origin.  Gordon,  in  his  Idn.  £ 
mentions  some  vestiges  of  an  ancient  town,  perhaps  those  to  which  Bm 
refers*  "  Going,**  he  says,  **  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  farther  east, 
Castle-Carey]  I  found  a  large  field  crowded  with  what  seemed  to 
foundation  and  ruins  of  a  large  town,  called  East  Bankier,  the  drcum: 
of  which  is  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile.  A  mile  farther  east,  at  i 
called  the  Chapel  hill,  I  found  another  square  spot  of  ground,  sum 
with  a  stone  rampart,  in  the  middle  of  which  was  the  foundation  ol 
buildings.  Half  a  mile  still  farther  east  is  a  place  called  Wester  O 
where  are  vast  tracts  of  buildings  and  stone  walls,  whose  foundations 
very  distinct,  covering  a  great  many  acres  with  two  or  three  rows  of  teini 
wards  the  north,  faced  with  stone.'*  Most  probably  this  was  a  Rohh 
tion,  at  which  the  various  military  roads  met  or  intersected  eadi 
That  it  was  not  Camelodunum  Buchanan  satisfiactorily  establishes, 
bilities  are  in  favour  of  Camelodunum  having  been  the  capital  of  Cunol 
a  British  prince,  now  Maiden  in  Essex.  That  it  was  not  in  Scodand 
tain. 
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hocb  of  which  they  err  most  egregiously ;  for  Camelodunun),  ROOK 
tk  Roman  colony,  was  three  hundred  miles  distant  fn  m  -•— ^ — 
tint  plaoe,  if  any  credit  is  to  be  attached  either  to  Ptole- 
nij,  or  to  the  Itinerary  of*  Antoninus.  Tacitus,f  too,  ex- 
poMS  most  distinctly  this  error  of  theirs  throughout  the  whole 
of  bb  narrative,  but  particularly  in  that  passage  where,  speak- 
ing of  the  fall  of  Camelodunum,  he  says,  '*  the  Romans, 
who  fled,  found  refuge  in  the  temple  of  Claudius  Caesar." 
But  this  little  chapel,  or  temple  of  Terminus,  or  monument 
of  any  thing  else,  appears  never  to  have  been  furnished  with 
doors,  and  above  was  open  and  exposed  to  attack  from  the 
throwing  of  stones ;  besides,  it  could  hardly  contain,  much 
kis  shelter,  ten  soldiers.  Nay  more,  Julius  Agricola,  almost 
tortj  years  after  the  expedition  of  Claudius,  was  the  first  of 
the  Romans  who  penetrated  into  these  parts  !  And  Hadrian, 
fifty  years  after  Agricolo,  settled  the  bounds  of  the  province 
by  a  rampart,  extending  from  the  Tyne  to  the  Esk,  of  which 
the  traces  remain  in  many  places  to  this  day  !  But  Septimus 
Severus,  A.  D.  two  hundred  and  ten,  passed  into  Britain, 
ind,  advancing  beyond  the  limits  fixed  by  Hadrian,  built  a 
wall  extending  from  the  Frith  of  Clyde  to  the  confluence  of 
Ae  Evon  and  Forth,  of  which  numerous  and  perspicuous  in- 
dications are  still  visible.^  And,  moreover,  we  nowhere  find, 
in  ancient  monuments,  that  Camelodunum  was  ever  the  ca- 
pital of  the  Picts,  Abernethy  having  been  both  the  Royal 
residence  and  the  seat  of  the  Church  Primate,  which  afler- 
vards  was  translated  to  St.  Andrews.  But,  if  it  be  asked 
what  induced  the  Romans  to  lead  a  colony  thither  before  the 

*  Idiienriain  Antonini,  an  erroneous  title,  as  Vossius  shows.  It  can  be- 
h^  to  no  Antoninus,  as  it  mentions  Constantinopolis,  &c.  It  seems,  Mr. 
PSiteon  tbinksi  to  be  the  work  of  Julius  Honorius.  At  all  events  it  must 
lavi  been  written  posterior  to  Constantine  L 

f  Tseitus  a  Roman  historian.  He  wrote  the  life  of  Agricola,  from  which 
vcdinve  our  mfohnation  of  the  eariiest  operations  of  the  Romans  in  Scot- 
M  about  A.  D.  97,  and  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  Trajan. 

I  Bodianan  in  thi^  passage  is  simply  ascertaining  the  boundary  line  be- 
tHveadie  Britons  and  the  Scots,  which  was  indubitably  at  the  place  here  men- 
tMed.  The  misnomer  of  Severus  for  Antonine  as  the  builder  of  the  wall,  doi-s 
Bot  aftct  the  aigument  Respecting  the  various  walls  and  nimnarts  crecti'd 
W  die  Romans  in  Britain,  vide  note,  \m6k  W. 
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BOOK  country  was  subdued,  and  how  they  subsisted  in  so  sterile, 
^'  woody,  and  uncultivated  a  region  as  it  then  was,  and  exposed 
to  the  daily  attacks  of  their  fiercest  enemies  ?  I  suppose  it 
will  be  answered — and  I  see  no  other  answer  that  can  be 
given — ^the  ease  with  which  they  could  be  supplied  by  sea; 
for  the  ships  then  sailed  to  the  very  gates  of  the  city,  althoogfa 
against  the  current  of  the  Carron.  But,  if  this  were  true, 
then  it  necessarily  follows,  that  the  fields  on  both  sides  of 
the  Forth  must  have  been  covered  by  the  ocean,  and,  of  con- 
sequence, that  that  tract  must  have  been  barren,  where  yet 
the  corn  for  their  support  ought  to  have  been  grown.  But 
a  more  difficult  question  still  occurs.  Why,  when  the  sea 
came  up  over  both  sides  of  the  Forth,  why  did  not  the  Ro- 
mans finish  the  wall  there,  rather  than  with  superfluous  lar 
bour  carry  it  on  so  many  miles  inland  ? 

XXIII.  Beyond  Stirling  lies  the  county  of  Lennox,*  divided 
from  the  barony  of  Renfrew  by  the  river  Clyde;  and  from 
that  of  Glasgow  by  the  Kelvin ;  from  the  county  of  Stirling 
by  mountains ;  and  from  the  stewartry  of  Monteith  by  the 
Forth  :  it  terminates  at  the  Grampian  hills,  at  whose  base, 
in  a  hollow  valley,  Loch  Lomond  extends  twenty-four  miles 
in  length,  and  eight  in  breadth.  This  lake  contains  twenty- 
four  islands,  and  abounds  in  fish.  Besides  a  great  variety  of 
other  kinds,  it  possesses  one  of  a  peculiar  species,  and  very 
delicious  flavour,  which  they  ^  call  the  pollack.f  From  a 
southern  outlet  it  pours  forth  the  river  Leven,  whence  the 
county  derives  its  name,  and  which  falls  into  the  Clyde  near 
the  castle  and  town  of  Dumbarton.  The  last  of  the  Gram- 
pians, which  form  the  extreme  boundary  of  Lennoxshire,  are 
cut  as  it  were  in  two  by  a  small  inlet  of  the  sea,  called  Loch 
Gare  on  account  of  its  shortness.  Beyond  that  there  is  a 
much  larger  bay,  named  Loch  Long,  from  the  river  Long, 
which  runs  into  it,  and  forms  the  boundary  between  Lennox 
and  Cowal     Cowal,  Argyle,  and  Knapdale,  are  indented  by 


•  Levenoxshire,  or  Lennoxshire,  now  Dumbartonshire. 

t  Pollack.  This  fish  is  about  the  size  of  a  herring,  and  is  caagfat  in  gmt 
quantities  with  drought  nets.  They  arc  best  in  the  months  of  July  and  A». 
gust.     Satist  Acct.  parish  of  Buchanan 
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miojanns  of  the  sea  running  inland  from  the  Frith  of  Clyde.    POOK 

The  most  remarkable  of  which,  Loch  Fine,   so  called  from   . 

the  river  Fine,  is  upwards  of  sixty  miles  in  length.     There 

if  also  a  lake  in  Knapdale,  loch  Awe,  containing  a  small  is- 

bod  with  a  fortified  castle  upon  it,  whence  issues  the  river 

Awe,  the  only  one  in  that  country  that  empties  itself  into  the 

Deu-caledonian  sea.     Beyond  Knapdale,  Cantyre  stretches 

to  die  south-west,  and  is  the  headland  of  the  country  oppo- 

ftte  Ireland,  firom  which  it  is  divided  by  a  narrow  strait.     It 

if  longer  than  it  is  broad,  and  is  joined  to  Knapdale  by  an 

iithmus  o(  sand,  scarcely  a  mile  across,  so  low  that  the  sail- 

org  often  drag  their  little  vessels  over  it,  in  order  to  shorten 

their  navigation.     Lorn,  skirts  Knapdale  and  Argyle,  and 

eren  extends   to  Lochaber; — a  plain   and   not   unfruitful 

cooDtry. 

XXIV.  Where  the  Grampians  are  lower  and  more  pervi- 
ous, the  country  is  called  Braidalbane,  that  is  to  say,  the 
highest  [level]  part  of  Scotland ;  and  where  it  there  reaches 
its  loftiest  elevation,  it  is  called  Drum  Albane,  that  is  the 
hadt*  of  Scotland.  Nor  without  cause;  for,  from  that  back 
•everal  rivers  flow  towards  both  seas,  some  to  the  south,  and 
lome  to  the  north.  Out  of  Loch  Earn  the  river  Earn 
glides  in  a  south-easterly  direction,  and  mingles  with  the 
Tay  about  three  miles  below  Perth.  From  this  river  the 
low  land  lying  on  both  banks  receives  its  spallation,  Stralh- 
eam ;  Strath,  in  the  ancient  Scottish  language,  being  usual- 
ly applied  to  the  vale  through  which  a  river  takes  its  course. 
Between  the  mountains  of  this  country  and  the  Forth  lies 
the  stewartry  of  Monteith,  receiving  its  name  from  the 
Teath,  which  runs  through  the  midst  of  \L  .  The  Ochil 
hills  come  next,  a  considerable  part  of  which,  together  with 
the  country  adjoining  their  base,  is  considered  as  belonging 
to  the  stewartry  of  Strathearn  ;  but  the  remainder,  reaching 
to  the  Frith,  ambition  has  divided  into  three  shires,  Clack- 
mannan, Culross,  and  Kinross.  All  the  country  to  the 
eastward  of  these  sheriffdoms  and  the  Ocliils,  washed  on 
cither  side  by  the  Forth  or  tlie  Tay,  stretches,  in  the  figure 

*  Or  petkt  or  ridge,  or  saramit  of  Albane,  by  way  of  eminence,  for  the 
word  Dram  signifies  either. 
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BOOK  of  a  wedge,  towards  the  ocenn.  This  is  called  by  the  name 
^'  Fife,  and  abounds  in  every  thing  necessary  for  the  support 
Fife-  q(  life.  Jt  is  divided  at  the  broadest  part  by  Loch  Leven 
from  whence  it  contracts  itself  on  each  side  to  the  town  oa 
Crail.  There  is  in  it  only  one  river  worthy  of  notice,  tiu 
Leven.  Its  whole  shores  are  studded  with  numerous  town& 
of  which  the  most  eminent,  being  distinguished  for  its  UDm 
versity,  is  St.  Andrews,  called  by  the  ancient  Scots  St.  R»^ 
gulus.  Inland,  and  almost  in  the  centre  of  the  county,  li^j 
Cupar,  whither  the  rest  of  the  Fifeans  come  for  the  admi^ 
stration  of  justice.  Where  this  county  meets  Strathei^ 
stands  Abernethy,  the  ancient  royal  seat  of  the  Picts,  n^ 
to  the  confluence  of  the  Earn  and  the  Tay. 

XXV.  The  Tay,  issuing  from  loch  Tav,  a  lake  in  BraicLt) 
bane,  twenty-four  miles  in  length,  is  unaoubtedly  the  Ingest 
of  the  Scottish  rivers.  Bending  toward  the  Grampian  hiZb 
it  leaves  the  county  of  Athole,  a  fertile  region,  situate  in  the 
heart  of  the  Grampian  forest,  part  of  which,  at  the  foot  of 
the  mountains,  spreading  into  a  plain,  is  called  Blair  in 
Athol,  which  word  signifies  a  soil  free  from  trees.  Below 
Athol,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tay,  is  situate  the  town 
Caledonia,  still  retaining  its  ancient  name,  although  vulgarly 
called  Dunkeld* — the  hill  of  Hazel  trees ;  for  here  the  hazel 

*  Dunkeld,  this  derivation  of  the  name  is  now  generally  allowed  to  be  cor* 
rect,  though  some  Gaelic  etymologists  derive  it  from  Dun,  ghael  dhan,  *■  the 
fortress  of  the  Gaels  of  the  hills.**  Statis.  vol.  xx.  p.  411.  The  name  Gale* 
donians,  which  belonged  to  the  tribe  who  formed  one  part  of  the  Pictish  Idpf* 
dom,  Mr.  Pinkerton  alleges,  was  given  them  by  their  neighboun,  **  and  it 
would  seem,*'  "  means  woodlanders,  as  their  territories  were  then  covered  with 
woods,  and  especially  the  vast  Silva  Caledonia."  Enq.  vol.  i.  p.  20.  The 
term  Deu  Caledones,  Mr,  Macpherson  derives  from  their  northern  potilM 
The  Vectmriones,  the  name  of  the  other  southern  tribe,  Mr.  P.  sayi,  wm  in 
fact  the  proper  and  real  name  which  the  Picts  gave  themselves,  the  Pdl^ 
tar,  or  Pechtar,  of  the  Saxon  chronicle,  the  Vikveria,  or  Vicht  veriar,  cf 
the  Icelandic  writers,  softened  and  Latinized,  and  he  thus  accounts  fior  the 
use  of  the  two  names  for  the  same  people.  "  As  these,  the  VectuioM^ 
lived  close  to  the  firontiers,  and  had,  in  peace,  frequent  intercoune  with 
the  provincials,  the  name  they  gave  themselves  was  of  course  known  mmI 
used,  while  the  northern  Piks  living  at  a  distance,  the  old  name  of  C3d»> 
donia  and  Dicaledonie  was  as  naturally  retained  for  them,**  p.  118^  119L 
According  to  Mr.  Pinkerton's  theory,  the  Pictish  people  have  been  •■ 
peculiarly  unfortunate  in  their  names,  as  the  "  Scottish  fiibaliita''  knm 
lepresented  them  in  their  persoao;   both  having  been  doomed  to  hs  dih 
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U«eq)reads  itself  widely  in  these  uncultivated  places,  and,  BOOK' 
liiving  covered  the  country  with  shady  woods,  gave  a  nanio  ^__., 
doth  to  the  town  and  to  the  tribe.  Indeed  the  nation  of  the 
CakdonSi  or  Caledonians,  formerly  the  most  illustrious 
among  the  Britons,  constituted  one  part  of  the  kingdom  of 
tie  Picts,  which  Ammianus  Marcellinus*  divides  into  the 
Ciledons,  and  the  Vecturions,  of  whom,  now,  scarcely  the 
^rredr  of  a  name  remains.  Beneath  Caledonia  about  twelve 
miles,  on  the  same  right  bank,  is  Perth.  On  the  left  bank 
Uow  Athole,  looking  towards  the  east,  lies  the  Carse  of 
Coirrie,  a  noble  corn  country.  Beyond  this  again,  between 
the  Tay  and  the  Esk,  extends  the  county  of  Angus,  or,  as 
tbe  ancient  Scots  term  it,  ^neia,  by  some  called  Horrestia,f 

VNRd  hj  fbrdgnera ;  tbe  namefl  of  their  tribes  being  unifonnly  Rw-allowcd 
■p  bjr  alien  appellations.  But  why  they  should  have  been  first  called  Picts, 
ttd  BoC  Vecturiones,  if  the  Vichtveriar  was  the  appellation  they  gave  theui- 
tAm,  or  why  they  should  have  been  distinguished  as  Picts  and  Culodonian^, 
lad  by  any  name  rather  than  the  one  they  themselves  tised,  are  among  the 
fnda  which  naturally  arise  from  adopting  a  theory  different  from  Biichanairs, 
ttd  from  tbe  simplest  mode  of  interpreting  the  passages  in  the  llomuii  writers, 
"Tiling  the  andent  inhabitants  of  Scotland.  That  Caledonian  and  Deu- 
qJnionian  are  Celtic  appellations,  all  agree ;  that  the  Cule<Ioniaii8  were  Picts, 
V  tlio  gnmted ;  that  the  Verturiones  were  Picts,  never  was  disputed ;  that, 
^lUHme  when  their  names  were  given  them,  they  were  different  tribes  of 
ibe  SUM  people,  and  that  that  people  were  originally  from  the  same  root,  i.  c. 
Cekie^  if  the  inost  natural  infereuoe ;  else»  why  should  the  motit  stable  names 
flf  tbe  capital  Dunkeld,  the  people  Caledonians,  and  the  sea  Deucaledoniun, 
Wvebeen  the  original  designations?  That  the  tnt)e  of  the  Vectimones  disapp4'ar. 
f^  u  easily  accounted  for  by  their  proximity  to  the  Roman  province,  and 
Acir  inhalNtuig  the  lower  part  of  the  country. 

*  AimianiiB  Maroellinus,  a  Greek  historian,  was  boni  at  Antiodi,  and 
■nod  as  a  soldier  under  Julian.  He  wrote  a  Ruman  hLntory  in  Latin  from 
tbe  idgn  ol  Nerva  to  the  death  of  Volcns,  in  thiily-one  books,  of  which  eigh^ 
te  only  remain,  and  died  about  A.  D.  390. 

f  "Hie  Horesti  are  mentioned  by  Tacitus  but  omitted  by  Ptolemy.  They 
pMNMsd  the  diatrict,  between  the  Forth  on  the  south  and  the  Tay  on  the 
>«d^  comprehending  the  shires  of  Clockmannan,  Kinr.>ss,  and  Fife,  with  tlie 
ttrt  pit  of  Stzathem,  and  the  country  lying  west  of  the  Tay  as  far  as  the  n- 
*R  Bland.  The  name  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  natural  strength  of 
^  country,  and  the  people  to  have  been  a  tribe  of  the  Caledonians — that  is  b 
^  of  the  same  nation  to  which  the  Caledonians,  as  the  most  powerful  of  the 
^Am,  pm  the  original  name,  and  who  were  afterwards  denominated  I^icts. 
IWk^  alOBg  with  the  tribe  Venricones,  were  afterwards  comprehendiHl  under 
^  paenl  qipeOation  oC  Vecturioncsi  one  of  the  two  grand  deuomiiuitions  of 

WPictiah  people. 
V(4.  L  0      . 
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BOOR  and  by  the  English  Forrestia.*  In  this  tract  are  the  citiei 
^  of  Cupar  and  Dundee,  which  Boethius,  desirous  of  gratify- 
ing his  countrymen,  calls  Deidonum^f  but  of  which,  I  think, 
the  ancient  name  was  Taodunum,  that  is  a  hill  near  the 
Tay,  Dun  signifying  a  hill,  at  the  bottom  of  which  the  towu 
is  built  Beyond  the  Tay,  about  fourteen  miles  further,  di- 
rect along  the  shore,  we  meet  with  Aberbrothick,  or  Ar« 
broath.  Then  the  promontory  of  Redhead,  conspicuous  at 
a  great  distance.  The  river  South  £sk  intersects  this  dis- 
trict, and  another,  the  North  £sk,  separates  it  from  the 
Mearns.  The  face  of  the  country  is,  for  the  most  part, 
champaigne  and  level,  till  beyond  Fordun,  and  Dunnotter, 
a  castle  of  the  Earl  Marischals,  where  it  meets  the  Gram* 
pians.  From  thence  it  declines,  sloping  gradually  towards 
the  sea. 
lleams.  xxvi.  Beyond  the  Mearns,  toward  the  north,  is  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Deva,  commonly  called  Dee ;  and  not  quite  a 
mile  beyond  the  Dee,  is  the  river  Don.  Upon  the  one 
stands  Abredonia,  famous  for  its  salmon  fishery,  and  upon 
the  other  are  the  Episcopal  see  and  flourishing  public 
schools.  This  last  I  find,  in  old  records,  styled  Abredea, 
but  both  places  have  the  common  appellation  Aberdeen, 
and  are  distinguished  from  each  other  by  the  epithets  old 
and  new.  At  a  little  distance,  between 'these  rivers,  the 
county  of  Mar  begins ;  narrow  at  first,  but  widening  by 
degrees,  it  extends  for  the  space  o'f  sixty  miles,  till  it  reaches 
Badenoch.  Badenoch  is  wholly  mountainous,  and  sends 
forth  rivers  into  both  the  east  and  west  seas.  Aber,  joined 
to  Badenoch,  and  sloping  gently  towards  the  Deucaledonian 
sea,  is  a  region — ^for  a  Scottish  one — remarkably  rich  in  the 
products  both  of  the  water  and  of  the  land ;  and,  besides 
being  happily  adapted  for  tillage  and  pasture,  it  is  rendered 
delightful  from  the  shady  groves,  and  the  pleasant  rivulets 
and  fountains  with  which  it  is  adorned.  In  fish,  it  excels 
every  other  county  of  Scotland ;  for,  over  and  above  the 
immense  quantities  which  so  many  rivers  aflTord,  the  sea 
also  bountifully  contributes  her  supply:  passing  throi]|^ 

*  Foncstuk,  Woodland.        f  DeidoDum,  the  gift  of  God. 
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tbe  lowlands  by  a  long  channel,  it  is  stopped  by  the  higher   BOOK 
groand,  where  it  expands  itself  and  forms  a  kind  of  gulf,  or ^ 


fither  loch,  whence,  it  is  called  Aber ;  Aber,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  country,  signifying  a  bay  or  road  for  a  ship, 
ind  the  same  name  is  given  to  the  region  lying  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity.  Those  who  in  English  apply  the  term  to 
both,  that  is,  to  the  arm  of  the  sea  and  to  the  country,  ab- 
surdly enough,  call  them  Lochaber.  These  three  countries, 
of  Aher,  Badenoch,  and  Mar,  comprehend  the  whole 
breadth  of  Scotland  between  the  two  seas,  the  German,  and 
the  Western  ocean. 

xxTii.  On  the  north,  next  to  Mar,  stands  Buchan,  di«  Budiaa. 
Tided  from  it  by  the  river  Don.     Of  all  the  counties  of 
Scotland  this  stretches  farthest  along  the  German  Ocean. 
It  is  pretty  well  supplied  with  pasture,  has  a  good  breed  of 
sheep,  and  is  capable  of  affording  all  the  other  necessaries 
of  life,  in  sufficient  quantity  for  its  own  consumpt     The 
rivers  abound  with  salmon,  except  the  Rattray  which  none 
of  that  species  enter.      On  the  coast  there  is  a  cave*  de- 
serving of  particular  notice.     The  water  as  it  distils  drop 
by  drop  from  a  natural  arch,  is  converted  into  pyramids  of 
stone,  and  unless  the  cave  were  frequently   cleared,  the 
whole  space  would  soon  be  completely  filled.     The  stone 
which  is  thus  formed,  is  somewhat  of  a  nature  between  ice 
and  rock,  but  it  is  brittle,  and  never  attains  to  the  hardness 
of  marble.     When  I  was  at  Toulouse,  in  the  year  1544,  I 
was  informed,  by  persons  of  undoubted  veracity,  that  there 
is  a  cave  perfectly  Similar  to  the  above,  in  the  neighbouring 
Pyrenees. 

xxviii.  North  from  Buchan  are  two  small  regalities, 
Boyne  and  Aine,  that  reach  to  the  river  Spey,  which  separ- 
ates them  from  Moray.  The  Spey  rises  in  the  ridge  of  Ba- 
denoch, already  noticed,  and  not  far  distant  from  its  source  is 

*  The  cave  is  well  known  by  the  name  of  the  Dropping  Cave,  or  whtt9 
Ofc  of  Slams.  The  water  oozes  through  a  spongy  porous  rock,  and  falls 
down  in  pretty  huge  drops,  like  a  very  moderate  shower  of  rain ;  these  dropa 
(radnally  and  imperceptibly  line  the  cave  with  curious  stalactical  incrus- 
tations. A  great  deal  of  these  were  taken  some  years  ago,  and  mado 
into  lime.  In  1793  it  was  again  all  covered,  and  had  the  appearance  of 
white  mulilcw  a 
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BOOK  a  lech,  from  whence  the  river  Lochtee  rushes  in  a  W€ 
**  direction  to  the  ocean.  At  the  mouth  of  the  river  a  n 
ficent  city  is  said  to  have  flourished  formerly,  called  1 
lochtee,*  and,  indeed,  whother  we  consider  the  nature 
soil  in  the  neighbourhood,  or  its  convenience  for  navi( 
and  sea  carriage,  the  place  appears  admirably  adapted 
commercial  station.  Induced  by  these  advantages,  f< 
veral  ages,  our  ancient  kings  inhabited  there  the  casi 
Evonio,  which  some  now  imagine  was  the  same  as  Dui 
i)age,f  although  the  vestiges  and  rubbish  of  that  cast! 

*  Inverlochj.  The  ruins  which  marked  this  spot  still  remain, 
probably  much  more  dilapidated  than  in  the  dajrs  of  Buchanan, 
were  described  thus  in  the  year  1796 :  **  There  was  at  one  time  s 
ing  burgh  of  the  same  name  adjacent  to  this  building  : — the  cai 
Inverlochjr : — ^which  some  of  the  old  Scotch  historians  call  the  em 
of  the  west  of  Scotland,  but  of  this  borough  there  are  now  no 
vestiges  than  some  paved  works  in  different  places  which  were  pi 
the  streets  of  it  The  castle  has  survived  the  borough,  and  now 
alone  in  ancient  magnificence,  after  having  seen  the  river  Lochj,  th 
merly  filled  ita  ditches,  run  in  another  course,  and  outlived  all  histoi 
all  tradition  of  its  own  builder  and  age.  It  is  a  quadrangular  bi 
with  round  towers  at  the  angles,  measuring  thirty  yards  every  way  witl 
walls.  The  towers  and  ramparts  are  solidly  built  of  stone  and  lin|i< 
feet  thick  at  the  bottom,  and  drawing  in  to  the  thickness  of  eight  feet 
As  to  the  height  of  the  lowers,  they  are  not  so  entire  as  to  show 
it  was,  nor  arc  they  all  equally  high,  as  it  is  probable  they  were  al 
level  at  top,  and  standing  upon  uneven  ground.  The  western 
which  stood  on  the  lowest  foundation,  is  the  highest  of  them  all,  ai 
largest  every  way.  It  does  not  seem  to  have  been  less  than  fift 
when  it  was  all  entire,  and  the  rest  of  the  towers  may  probably 
been  about  forty  feet  in  height.  The  rampart  betw^n  them  seems  ir 
ral  to  be  about  twenty-five,  and  from  that  to  thirty.  The  innor  area  sec 
have  been  uncovered,  but  all  the  towers  were  probably  roofed  by  ] 
some  cover  above  a  joisting  of  beams  of  wood,  for  which  there  ai 
reoudning  some  square  openings  in  the  walls,  at  the  top  as  well  \ 
low  that  for  the  floors  of  the  first  and  second  stories.  Ten  or 
yards  without  the  walls  the  ditch  begins,  which  surrounded  the 
from  thirty  to  forty  feet  broad,  and  was  filled  with  water  from  the 
The  whole  building,  including  the  towers,  covers  about  sixteen  thousanc 
and  within  the  outside  of  the  ditch  are  seven  thousand  square  yards,  wl 
nearly  an  acre  and  a  half  of  English  measure.  There  is  a  tradition  *Jt 
WUB  once  a  royal  residence.**     Statis.  parish  Kilmanivaig. 

f  Dunstaffnage  Castle  in  Lome,  the  seal  of  tlie    Scottish    Vdngi 
vious  to  their  succession  to  the  Pictish  throne.      It  contained  tbe  i 
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DOOK  shire,  running  out  into  the  sea  in  lofty  promontories,  which' 
'  the  name  itself  indicates,  for  Ross,  in  the  Scottish  tongue^ 
signifies  a  promontory.  It  is  upon  the  whole  longer  than  it* 
is  broad,  for  it  reaches  from  the  German  to  the  Deucale- 
donian  Sea.  That  part  which  rises  into  mountains  is  rough 
and  uncultivated;  but  that  which  extends  into  the  plains  is 
scarcely  inferior  to  any  country  in  Scotland  for  fertility.  It 
has  some  pleasant  vallies,  watered  with  fine  trouting  streams, 
and  several  well-stored  lakes,  the  largest  of  which  is  Loch 
Broom.  The  shore  recedes  gradually  from  the  Deucaledo<- 
nian  Sea,  and  inclines  back  towards  the  north-east*  On  the 
opposite  coast*  the  German  Ocean,  opening  a  way  to  itself 
among  the  stupendous  clifis  of  the  most  lofty  rocks,  expands 
within  into  a  spacious  basin,  afibrding  a  safe  harbour  and 
certain  refuge  against  every  tempest ;  for  the  passage  is  not 
difficult,  and,  once  entered,  the  largest  fleets  may  ride  se- 
cure from  winds  and  waves.  At  the  northernmost  extre« 
mity  of  Ross-shire  lies  Navem,  named  from  the  river  Na* 
vern,  which,  following  the  country  dialect,  is  commonly  caU- 
ed  Strathnavern.  It  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  Ross-shir^ 
the  Deucaledonian  Sea  washes  it  on  the  north-west,  and  on 
the  east  reaches  to  Caithness.  Sutherlandshire  is  so  situate 
ed  in  the  midst  of  all  these  counties,  that  it  borders  on  them 
all,  and  on  one  side  or  other  touches  some  of  them ;  for  it 
has  Strathnavern  on  the  west,  Ross-shire  on  the  south  and 
east,  and  Caithness  on  the  north.  The  inhabitants,  from 
the  nature  of  the  country,  are  more  devoted  to  pasturage 
than  tillage.  There  is  nothing  remarkable  in  this  county, 
that  I  know  of,  except  mountains  of  white  marble,  a  thing 
wonderfully  rare  in  cold  countries,  but  almost  of  no  use,  the 
refinement  which  requires  this  luxury  not  yet  having  spread 
thus  far. 

XXXI.  Caithness  is  the  last  county  of  Scotland,  towards  the 


Suther. 
land. 


Cftithneif. 


*  The  bay  here  described,  [the  Portus  Salntis,]  is  Cromarty  Fhtk^ 
one  of  the  finest  bays  of  Great  Britain.  The  entrance  is  between  tyro 
headlands,  about  one  and  a  half  mile  distant,  called  the  Souten  of  On»- 
xnaity,  a  name  which  Sir  Thomas  Urquhart  derived  from  the  Greek  'Smrtiftt^ 
preservers,  no  bad  hint  to.  Gaelic  etymologists.  And  such  is  die  cxtnt 
of  sea  room  within,  that  ahnost  tht  whole  British  naw  mi^  rid«  liof  m 
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aortb,  on  which  side  Strathnavem  runs  together  with  it;  B00& 
and  with  these  two  dbtricts,  the  breadth  of  Scotland  contracts  ^ 
into  a  narrow  front  On  this  front  rise  three  promontories, 
the  highest  in  Navem  is,  according  to  Ptolemy,*  Orcas,  or 
Tarredum  ;f  the  other  two,  somewhat  lower,  are  in  Caith- 
ness, Vervedrum,  now  Hoy,^:  and  Berbium,  imperfectly 
named  Dome,  by  Hector  Boethius,  now  commonly  called 
Dunsbie,  otherwise  Duncans-bei,  of  which  Duns-bei  seems 
to  be  a  contraction ;  for,  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  is  a  little  bay, 
which  Tessels  coming  from  the  Orkneys  use  as  a  harbour, 
and  there  a  bay  is  commonly  called  bei.  When  this  bay 
therefore,  was  called  by  the  neighbouring  inhabitants  Dun- 
can's or  Donach's  bay,  from  either  of  these  wor(U  conjoined, 
the  country  language  derived  Duns-bei.  In  this  dibtrict 
Ptolemy  places  tlie  Cornavii,§  of  whose  name  &onie  traces  yet 
remain;  for  the  castle  of  the  earls  of  Caithness  is  &till  vul- 


*  Stnthy  head.        f  Dunnet  head.         |  Duncansbay  head. 

I  kre  given  these  three  names  as,  what  appear  to  mc,  the  only  three  capes 
vkidi  correspond  with  the  description  of  the  text ;  although  I  ain  inclined 
to  bdiere  the  Orcas,  or  Tarvedum  of  Ptolemy,  to  be  Oipc  Wrath.  >Vhut 
1  hive  termed  Strathy  head,  is,  in  older  translations,  siipi>oscd  to  be  Fiirro, 
wFar^rat-head;  and  what  I  call  Dunnet  head,  they  suppose  to  be  Strathy 
head.  Roddiman  is  of  this  opinion.  But  as  this  inverts  thq  order  of  Bu- 
c^ma,  and  places  two  capes  in  Nar\'em,  and  only  one  in  Caithness,  Hhile 
^interpretation  I  have  given  agrees  both  with  the  face  of  the  country  and  the 
lot  of  our  author,  I  cannot  hesitate  in  adopting  a  meaning  which  prevents  any 
^ipeuince  of  obscurity* 

S  Comavii.  The  conjecture  here  is  plausible,  and  is  stated  with  a  modesty 
*>|R«iTe  of  the  very  secoTidary  rate  which  Buchanan  allotted  to  fanciful  ety- 
^'olosies.  If  the  similarity  of  names  alone  could  prove  the  identity  of  nations, 
^  coincidence  would  establish  the  (act,  that  the  same  people  inhabited  the 
*ffo«te  extremities  of  the  island  of  Albion ;  and  if  in  Caithness,  or  the  bor. 
<^  of  Caithness,  and  Cornwall,  different  dialects  of  a  Janguage  radically  the 
"»K  with  that  now  called  Celtic,  were  spoken  at  the  time  when  Buchanan 
^'ote^  it  would  give  to  his  conjectures  as  much  strength  as  they  are  well  ca« 
P^lile  of  receiving,  thst  that  people  was  the  ancient  Gael,  only  differing  in 
tlieir  language  and  tribes,  as  the  Belgie  and  Celts  were  universally  in  that  age 
'ifposed  by  the  learned  to  have  done.  It  is  a  curious  circumstance,  that  of 
*D  the  Pictish  language,  only  one  word,  Peanvahd,  the  name  of  a  town  at  the 
^  end  of  Antonius*s  wall,  now  thought  to  be  Kinneil,  is  preserved ;  and 
*^  the  property  of  t<  is  disputed.  The  Welsh  claim  it  as  a  corruption  of 
I^-wall,  whidi  ftignifies  the  head  of  the  wall,  and  Mr.  Pinkerton  asserts 
'^dttwcfdisbcoad  Gothic,  **i'a€iia,*'  *<to  extend,"  and  Vahclj  a  broad 
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BOOK  gaJ^ly  called  Gernico ;  and  those  who  were  called  Cornavir, 
I'  by  Ptolemy  and  other  foreigners,  seem  to  have  been  called 
Kemici  by  the  Britons ;  and  not  in  this  district  only,  but  in 
the  most  opposite  extremity  of  the  island  Cornwall ;  when 
Ptolemy,  likewise,  places  the  same  Comavii,  and  whom  those 
who  retain  the  ancient  British  language  call  Kemic  at  thij 
day.  Nor  may  it,  perhaps,  be  deemed  ridiculous  to  sup- 
pose, that  the  Comovalli*  is  a  name  substituted  for  KemicO' 
valli,  that  is  the  Kernic  Gauls.  And,  even  in  the  midst  ol 
the  island,  some  obscure  vestiges  of  this  name  still  remain 
Thus  Beda  writes,  that  the  commencement  of  the  wall  of  Se- 
verus  was  not  far  distant  from  the  monastery  of  Kebercur 
nig,  of  which  monastery  not  a  vestige  remains.  Not  far  dis- 
tant,  however,  stands  the  half-ruined  castle  of  the  Douglas- 
ses called  Abercorn ;  but  whether  both  of  these  words,  01 
any  of  them,  be  a  corruption  of  Kernic,  I  leave  to  the  Teadei 
to  determine. 

Islands.  xxxii.  It  now  remains  that  I  say  something  concerning 

the  islands,  that  part  of  the  British  history  which  is  involvec 
in  the  greatest  confusion.  Setting  aside,  therefore,  the  nion 
ancient  writers,  from  whom  it  is  impossible  to  extract  anj 
information,  I  shall  follow  the  writers  of  our  own  time,  upoi 
whose  accuracy  and  veracity  more  reliance  may  be  placed 
The  islands  which  as  it  were  surround  Scotland  form  three 
distinct  classes,  the  Western,  the  Orcades,  and  the  Zetland-j 
isles.  Those  are  called  the  Western  isles  which  are  spreac 
over  the  Deucaledonian  sea,  on  the  west  side  of  Scotland 
from  Ireland  almost  to  the  Orcades.  The  British  historians, 
of  the  last  and  the  present  age,  commonly  style  them  thi 
Hebrides, j:  certainly  a  new  name  of  whose  origin  no  traa 


lound  of  veal,  the  Gothic  for  walL  What  that  language  was,  of  which  011I3 
one  accredited  word  is  the  solitarjr  representative,  must  in  all  probability  eie 
remain  a  puzzle. 

*  The  letters  K  and  C  are  indiscriminately,  Cemid,  or  Kemici.  The  cm 
tie  of  the  earl  of  Guthness  is  now  called  Gimigoe. 

t  Or  Shetland. 

I  Buchanan  here  detects  an  error  of  Boethius,  with  r^ard  to  tb 
name  of  the  Western  Islands,  yet  Mr.  Pinkerton  remarks,  *«  our  writer 
are  so  ignorant  concemmg  them,  [The  Western  Islands,]  that  they  )mm 
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Cau  be  found  among  ancient  writers.     In  that  part  oF  the    BOOR 
ocean  some  place  the  ^budas,  or  ^modse ;  but  they  are  at        ^ 
so  much  variance  among  themselves,  that  they  scarcely  ever 
a^ee  in  situation,  num  er,  or  name.     Strabo,  to  begin  with 
tile  eldest,  may  |)erhaps  be  excused  for  having  followed  un- 
certain report,  that  part  of  the  world  not  having  then  been 
suflSciently  explored.     Mela*  enumerates  seven  Hemodas, 
Xhtfartianus  Capella  as  many  Acmodce,  Ptolemy  and  Solinus 
five  Ebudae,  and  Pliny  seven  Acmodae,  and  thirty  Ebudac. 
I  shall  retain  the  name  most  frequently  used  by  the  ancients, 
a^nd  designate  the  whole  of  the  Western  Islands  Ebudas. 
"Xheir  site,  relative  condition,  and  produce,  I  shall  describe 


wen  for  more  than  two  centuriesi  perverted  the  very  name  in  an  odd  man. 

ncr.    For  lince  the  publication  of  the  notorious  history  of  Hector  Boethi- 

vis,  at  Paris,  1526,  folio,   our  writers  have  called  these  inlen  Hebrides.     1 

have  taken  some  pains  to  detect  the  origin  of  this  blunder,**  and,  in  order 

to  establish  his -rights  as  the  original  discoverer,  he  proceeds:    "  The  edi- 

tow  of  Pliny,   1469,    folio,   Venctiis,  bears    KhiirUs.     That  of  Solinus, 

U73,  folio,   ib.  also   bears   Ebudes.     The   Solinus   of  Aldus,    1518,  has 

lUmdes,  as  have  all  the  editions  of  Pliny  and  ^^olinus  since.     Ptolemy*8 

woritt  have  Ebudie,    EUiiau :    not   ^budic,    as  Buchanan   and  others  put 

npon  no  authority  whatever.     The  primary  blunder  was  on^asioned,  it  seems, 

hy  I  typographical  error  in  an  edition  of  Solinuit  dc  Mcroorialibus  Mundi, 

&e>  pobliahed  in  Paris,   1503,  where  the  name  was  misprinted    Hebrides, 

ttd  DOW  Bfr.  p.  may  be  allowed   the  full  merit  of  having   traced  out  the 

niitiVe;  but  he  ought   not,   therefore,   to  attempt  depriving   liuehanan  of 

bang  both   the   first  discoverer  and   corrector.     Buchanan   preferred  the 

ictte  sound  of  the   Greek  i,  and  the  Latin  v,   and  wrote   iEbudes ;    Mr. 

^-  htring  been  longer  in  London,  ^-as  partial  to  the  afspinite  ii,  and  wrote 

Hcbodes;  which  ought  to  be  preferred,  let  the  learned  de(*iiie.     But  the 

(nor  was  noticed  and  amended,   not  half  a  century  after  it  was  propagat- 

4  for  Boethiua*!  history  was  published  :n  1527,  and  Buchanan's  in  1578. 

Why  the  name   Hebrides  became  so  current,  M-as   from   its  having  been 

*^ted  by  Bellenden,   in  his  translation  of  Boethius,   the  only  history  of 

^^cotluid  patronised  at  court,   and  read  or  known    by  the  Scottish   nobili« 

^;  and,  now,   it  would   be  as  useless  as  impiuetlcuble   to  (substitute,  with 

■'ierted  precision,   the  ancient  ai)pc'Ilation   for  one  which   h:is   received  the 

lUKtion  of  four  centuries,  and  is  universally  adopted.      In  this  translation 

I  UK  JEbudes,   because   I  follow  my  author,  but  not  with   the  most  dis- 

^  idea  of  attempting  to  alter  the  established  name  Hebrides ;  to  talk  of 

''^i  where  universal  usage  has  sanctioned  an  appellation,   is  being  rather 

^  bypercriticaL 

*^llela  Pomponius  a  Latin  geographical  writer  l>om  in  Spain,  flouri&hed 
■ndcr  the  emperor  Claudian. 
tiH^   1.  P 
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BOOK  ^^^^  more  recent  and  more  certain  authority;  roUowiiig 
!»  chiefly  Donald  Monro,*  a  pious  And  diligent  man,  who  weijt 
over  the  whole  of  them  himself,  and  minutely  inspected  them 
in  person.  ^Fhey  lie  scattered  in  the  Deucaledonian  sea, 
upwards  of  three  hundred  in  number,  and  from  time  imme- 
morial belonged  to  the  king  of  the  Scots,  until* the  time  of 
Donald,  the  brother  of  Malcolm  the  third,  who  ceded  them 
to  the  king  of  Norway,  in  order  to  obtain  his  assistance  in 
his  unjust  usurpation  of  the  Scottish  crown.  The  Danes 
and  Norwegians  retained  them  for  about  one  hundred  and 
sixty  years,  until  being  vanquished  in  a  decisive  battle,  by 
Alexander  tlie  third,  of  Scotland,  they  restored  them. 
Sometimes,  however,  trusting  to  their  strength,  and  enticed 
into  seditions,  the  islanders  have  asserted  their  liberty,  and 
erected  kings  of  their  own.  Among  others,  John,  of  the 
family  of  Donald,f  lately  usurped  the  royal  title. 

XXIII.  In  their  food,  clothing,  and  in  the  whole  of  their 
domestic  economy,  they  adhere  to  ancient  parsimony. 
Hunting  and  fishing  supply  them  with  food.  They  boil  the 
flesh  with  water  poured  into  the  paunch  or  the  skin  of  the 
animal  they  kill,  and  in  hunting  sometimes  they  eat  the  flesh 
raw,  merely  squeezing  out  the  blood.  They  drink  the  juice 
of  the  boiled  flesh.  At  their  feasts  they  sometimes  use 
whey,  after  it  has  been  kept  for  several  years,  and  even 
drink  it  greedily ;  that  species  of  liquor  they  call  bland,:(  but 
the  greater  part  quench  their  thirst  with  water.    They  make 

^  Donald  Monro,  archdeacon  of  the  isles,  a  native  of  Killeani ;  Ui 
aooount,  which  Buchanan  embodied  in  his  history,  has  been  repeatedljf 
printed;  the  last  edition  was  by  John  Wylie  &  Go.  Glasgow,  I8]8»  m 
the  second  vol.  of  their  Miscellanea  Scotica,  a  valuable  collection  of  ca* 
nous  tracts,  relative  to  the  history,  antiquities,  topography,  and  literatim  of 
Scotland. 

t  Macdonald. 

X  Bland  is  a  drink  used  also  in  the  Shetland  Islands.  Jamieson'ii  Diet. 
"  Having  taken  away  the  butter  from  their  churned  milk  as  iikerae  thm 
thicker  parts  of  this  milk,  which  remains  after  the  butter  is  taken  out ;  thcjr 
then  pour  in  some  hot  water  upon  the  senn,  whey,  or  the  thinner  parts  of  the 
milk.  Wliich  being  done  they  make  use  of  it  for  their  drink,  keeping  sonw 
for  their  winter  provision ;  and  this  drink  is  so  ordinary  with  them,  that  thirr« 
are  many  people  in  the  country  who  never  5aw  ale  or  beer  all  their  filettn«.' 
Rnuid's  I>escript.  Orkney,  Zctluitd,  &c.  i>.  ^6. 
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a  kiml  of  bread,  not  unpleasant  to  the  taste,  of  aits  and  bar-     BOOK 

ley,  the  only  grain  cultivated  in  these  regions,  and,  from   ^ 

long  practice,  tliey  have  attained  considerable  skill  in  mould- 
ing the  cakes.  Of  this  they  eat  a  little  in  the  morning,  and 
then  contentedly  go  out  a-hunting,  or  engage  in  some  other 
oecopation,  frequently  remaining  without  any  other  food  till 
the  evening.  They  delight  in  variegated  garments,  espe- 
ciflDj  striped,  and'  their  favourite  colours  are  purple  and 
blue*  Their  ancestors  wore  plaids  of  many  different  co- 
loan^  and  nanibers  still  retain  this  custom,  but  the  majority, 
DOW,  in  their  dress,  prefer  a  dark  brown,  imitating  nearly 
the  leaves  of  the  heather,  that  when  lying  upon  the  heath  in 
the  day,  they  may  not  be  discovered  by  the  appearance  of 
their  clothes ;  in  these,  wrapped  rather  than  covered,  they 
bnve  the  severest  storms  in  the  open  air,  and  sometimes  jjiv 
themselves  down  to  sleep  even  in  the  midst  of  snow.  In 
their  bouses,  also,  they  lie  upon  the  ground ;  strewing  fern,* 
or  heath,  on  the  floor,  with  the  roots  downward  and  the 
leaves  turned  up.  In  this  manner  they  form  a  bed  so  ple&- 
nat,  that  it  may  vie  in  softness  with  the  finest  down,  while 
in  salobrity  it  far  exceeds  it ;  for  heath,  naturally  possessing 
the  power  of  absorption,  drinks  up  the  superfluous  moisture, 
Bod  restores  strength  to  the  fatigued  nerves,  so  that  those 
who  lie  down  languid  and  weary  in  the  evening,  arise  in  the 
morning  vigorous  and  sprightly.  They  have  all,  not  only 
tbe  greatest  contempt  for  pillows,  or  blankets,  but,  in  gene- 
nliSn  affectation  of  uncultivated  roughness  and  hardihood, 
10  that  when  choice  or  necessity  induces  them  to  travel  in 
<xher  countries,  they  throw  aside  the  pillows  and  blankets 
of  their  hosts,  and  wrapping  themselves  round  with  their 
ovn  plaids,  thus  go  to  sleep,  afraid  lest  these  barbarian 
luxuries,  as  they  term  them,  should  contaminate  their  native 
Boilrie  hardiness.  Their  defensive  armour  consists  of  an 
inm  headpiece,  and  a  coat  of  mail,  formed  of  small  iron 
nogs,  and  frequently  reaching  to  the  heels,  llieir  weapons 
He,  (or  the  most  part,  a  bow  and  arrows  barl)ed  with  iron, 

*Byt  eiirionf  tjpographical  error  In  the  Elzerir  edition  of  tho  Hiatorj, 
^OMle  this  piuMge  Kubsteniunt  mlkei,  they  strewed  jhul^t^  iiutcud  of/ta  rs 
^   •  Rather  *  •ftft  Ruddiinaii,  "  a  hard  bed  '* 
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BOOK  which  cannot  be  extracted  without  widely  enlarging  the  ori- 
^  fice  of  the  wound ;  but  a  few  carry  swords  or  Liochaber  axes* 
Instead  of  a  trumpet  they  use  a  bagpipe.  They  are  exceed- 
ingly fond  of  music,  and  employ  harps  of  a  peculiar  kind, 
some  of  which  are  strung  with  brass,  and  some  with  catgut. 
In  playing  they  strike  the  wires  either  with  a  quill,  or  with 
their  nails,  suffered  to  grow  long  for  the  purpose ;  but  their 
grand  ambition  is  to  adorn  their  harps  with  great  quantities 
of  silver  and  gems,  those  who  are  too  poor  to  afford  jewels 
substituting  crystals  in  their  stead.  Their  songs  are  not  in- 
elegant, and,  in  general  celebrate  the  praises  of  brave  men ; 
their  bards  seldom  choosing  any  other  subject  They  speak 
he  ancient  Gaelic  language  a  little  altered. 

XXXIV.  The  islands  round  Scotland,  where  the  ancient; 
language  prevails,  and  which  are  called  the  Western  Islands, 
are  commonly  thus  arranged.  The  first  of  the  whole  is  Man, 
by  some  erroneously  called  Mona,  but  by  the  ancients  Eubo* 
nia,  and,  by  Paul  us  Orosius,"*^  Mevania,  or  rather  Maenavia. 
MaiL  In  the  old  tongue  it  is  called  Manim.  The  last  age  named 
the  chii^f  town  Sodor,f  where  the  bishop  of  the  isles  had  his 
seat.  It  is  a  principality,  and  is  almost  equally  distant  from 
Ireland,  from  Galloway  in  Scotland,  and  from  Cumberland 
in  England.  It  is  twenty-four  miles  long,  and  eight  broad. 
Next,  in  the  Firth  of  Clyde,  rises  Ailsa,  a  lofty  rock,  preci- 
pitous on  every  side,  and  inaccessible  except  by  one  small 
pathway.  It  is  uninhabited  almost  the  whole  year,  except 
at  certain  times  when  an  immense  number  of  small  craft  as- 
semble there  for  the  cod  and  haddock  fishery.  It  abounds 
in  rabbits  and  sea  fowls,  particularly  that  large  species  of 

*  Puulus  Orosiust  h  learned  monk,  a  Spaniard,  educated  by  St.  Augiutiiie. 
He  wrote  a  de«<  ription  of  Britain  and  Ireland. 

t  Sodor.  Whether  the  capital  of  M«ui  was  ever  named  Sodor,  is  pm- 
hlematical  It  is  now  well  known  that  the  name  Sodor,  or  the  title  So* 
dorenfiia,  originated  from  the  designation  ^iven  by  the  Norwegians  to  one 
division  of  the  islands  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Scotland,  while  they  wef» 
under  their  dominion.  Thoy  cillod  all  those  to  the  north  of  the  point  of 
Ardnainurchin  in  Ar^yleshire  Norderevs,  that  is,  the  northern  islaiidfi,  and 
those  to  the  sourh  of  this  point  Sudereys,  that  is,  the  southern  ialuids : 
the  latter  division  including  Arran,  Bute,  Cumbrae,  &c.  uid  among  other* 
Man  and  lona.  The  bishop  takes  his  title  from  the  southern  iskiids, 
these  were  reckoned  the  roost  important.  Jamiesoifs  Hist  Acct.  of  , 
Culdt'cs,  p.  4o. 
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goose,  called  the  solan  goose.     It  is  almost  at  an  equal  dis-     U<><^K 

lance  from  Carrick  on  the  south-east,  from  Ireland  on  the *    . 

south-west,  and  from  Cantyre  on  the  north-west.     About 
iwenty-fi^e  miles  north  from  Ailsa  lies  the  isle  of  Arran,  Anau. 
twenty-four  miles  long,  and  sixteen  broad%     It  rises  every 
where  into  high  and  rugged  mountains.     The  sea  coast  only 
is  inhabited.     Where  it  is  lowest  the  sea  forms  a  pretty  large 
bay,  whose  entrance  is  protected  by  the  island  Molas,*  be- 
sides which,  the  mountains  towering  on  every  side  break  the 
force  of  the  wind,  and  render  it  a  very  safe  harbour  for  shij)- 
ping.    In  these  waters,  perpetually  tranquil,  the  fishing  is 
80  abundant,  that  if  more  be  caught  than  what  are  required 
for  one  day,  the  inhabitants  throw  them  back  again  into  the 
sea,  u  into  a  fish  pond.     Not  far  from  Arran  lies  the  little 
island  Flada,  swarming  with  rabbits.  Bute,f  eight  miles  long,  Bute, 
•nd  four  miles  broad,  is  situate  within  the  Frith  of  Clyde, 
distant,  as  they  say,  eight  miles  north-east  from  Arran,  half 
a  mile  north-west  from  Argyle,  and  six  miles  east  from  Cun- 
ningfaame.     It  is  almost  wholly  level,  and  well  adapted  for 
^"om  ami  pasturage.     It  possesses  one  town,  which  bears  t hi* 
name  of  the  island,  and  in  it  stands  the  ancient  custle  of 
Rotlisay.     ITiere  is  also  another  castle  on  the  bay,  which  is 
called,  in  the  country  language.  Games,  or  Karnes  castle.  On 
4e  south-west  is  the  low  island  Inch-Mernoch,  for  its  size, 
both  fertile  and  well  cultivated.     It  is  a  mile  long,  and  half 
amOebroad.     Farther  up  the  Frith  of  Clyde  are  the  two 
Cumbraes,  the  greater  and  the  less,  separated  only  by  a  nar- 
nyw  space ;  the  larger  fruitful  in  corn,  and  the  less  abound- 
ing in  fallow  deer. 

XXXV.  Little  more  than  a  mile  from  the  promontory  of 
Cantyre  lies  Avona,  [now  Sanda,]  that  is  Portuosa,  full  of 
^vens,  a  name  afiixed  on  account  of  its  being  a  naval  sta- 
to;  for,  when  tlie  Danes  had  possession  of  these  islands,  it 
*to  the  general  rendezvous  lor  their  fieets.  South-west  of 
^  same  promontory,  and  opposite  to  the  coast  of  Ireland^ 

'  Or  Molaisa.     Lamlash,  sometiines  called  the  holy  island. 

t  Tlie  computation  being  in  Scottish  miles,  which  in  the  days  of  Buch»- 
^  vera  nauij  the  same  as  the  German  now,  his  admeasurement  is  not  very 
"'faieomet,  idtlioiigh  it  diflfen  in  appearance  from  that  in   the  coromoa 
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BOOK  Stands  Rathlin ;  and  about  four  miles  distant  is  the  small 
''  island  of  Cara ;  and  a  little  beyond  it  is  Oig^iia,  six  milctf 
long,  and  about  a  mile  and  a  half  broad.  Jura  ia  situate 
twelve  miles  distant  from  Gigha,  and  is  almost  tfrentj-four 
miles  in  length.  .  The  lands  upon  the  sea  coast  are  pretiT 
generally  cultivated^  but  the  interior  is  covered  B'ith  woods, 
and  abounds  with  a  great  varief}'  of  deer.  Some  think  it  was 
anciently  called  Dera,  which  word,  in^  the  Gothic  language, 
signifies  a  stag.  Two  miles  from  thence  lies  Scarba,  four 
miles  long,  from  east  to  west,  and  one  mile  broad.  It  is  yerr 
thinly  inhabited.  Between  this  island  and  Jura  the  tide  runs 
so  strong  that  it  is  impossible,  except  at  certain  seasons,  to 
oppose  the  current.  Besides  these,  a  number  of  smaller  is- 
lands lie  scattered  about ;  Ballacb,  or  Genistaria,  Gewrasdil. 
Lunga,  and  both  the  Fidlas ;  likewise  the  three  Gunrillans, 
distinguished  by  their  separate  appellations ;  then  Culbreb. 
Dunchonill,  Luparia,  Belnachna,  Vickeran,  Gavin,  Luing, 
Seill,  and  Shuna.  The  last  three  are  fertile  in  corn  abd 
cattle,  and  are  under  tl  e  jurisdiction  of  the  earls  of  Argyle. 
Next  to  these  is  Slate,  so  named  because  the  tiles  which  are 
called  slates  are  dug  out  of  a  rock  in  this  island.  Then  come 
Naosg,  Easdale,  Schanni,  and  the  isle  called  Tian,  from  an 
herb  noxious  to  corn,  somewhat  like  guild,  but  only  not  of 
such  a  bright  yellow ;  and  Uergo,  and  the  Royal  Island. 
Next  Dhu,  that  is  black  island,  Eglish,  the  island  of  the 
church,  and  Triarach.  ITien  follow  the  High,  Low,  Green, 
Heath  islands ;  also  the  islands  of  Trees,  of  Goats,  and  of 
Rabbits;  that  which  is  denominated  the  island  of  the  OtiosL 
and  Erisbech :  likewise  Lismore,  eight  miles  long,  and  two 
broad,  which  was  formerly  the  seat  uf  the  bishop  of  Argyle^ 
and  in  which,  besides  the  productions  common  to  the  others* 
metals  have  been  found.  Then  Ovilia,  ami  Sinna,  IPnaport^ 
and  Geirach,  likewise  Flada,  the  isle  of  Cloich,and  GainfT» 
the  islands  More,  Ardiescara,  Musadil,  and  Bernera,  fonner* 
ly  named  the  Holy  Sanctuary ;  the  forest  of  the  noble  jew, 
Molochasgir  ;  Drinacha,  covered  with  thorns,  the  elder  treSj^ 
and  ruins  of  extensive  buildings  ;  Drimach,  an  island  full  of 
wood,  also  Ramsay  and  Kirrera. 

xxxvT.  After  Jura,  the  largest  of  the  islands  to  the  west  is 
ls!a,  which  is  twenty-f  ur  miles  long,  by  sixteen  brood 
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■tretdiing*  from  south  to  north.    It  is  fruitful  in  cattle,  corn,    BOOIC 
and  deer,  and  also  produces  lead.     It  has  a  river  of  fresh        ^ 
water  named  Laia,  and  a  salt  water  bay,  in  wliich  are  scve- 
ral  islands,  besides  a  fresh  water  lake  called  Falungtima,  for- 
merly the  seat  of  royalty,  in  which  the  prince  of  the  is« 
Itndere,  assuming  the  kingly  title,  was  accustomed  to  dwelK 
Near  to  Isla,  but  smaller,  is  Round  island,  called  also  the 
idand  of  Council,  for  there  was   a  court   in  it,  in  which 
fourteen  of  the  chief  men  sat  daily  for  the  administration 
of  justice,  and  discussing  the  most  important  affairs  of  the 
GOUDtry,  whose  strict  equity  and  moderation  secured  peace, 
bodi  at  home  and  abroad,  and  plenty,  the  constant  atten- 
dant on  peace.     Between  Isla  and  Jura,  there  is  a  small 
iiland  named  Rock  isle,  from   a  cairn  or  heap  of  stones 
oollected  upon  it.    On  the  south  side  lie  the  following  is- 
laadi,   Chourna,  Maalmori,    Osrim,    Bridi,  Coskera,    low 
idand,  Immersi,  Bethic,  Texa,  Gearach,  Naosig,  Rinurd, 
CtDa,  Tarskir,  Achnar,  the  isle  of  More,  [the  big  island,] 
die  Island  of  tlie  figure  of  a  man,  Jean*s  island,  and  the 
SCackbaddi.     At  the  west  corner  of  Isla  is  Oversa,  and 
there,  too,  in  the  strait,  the  current  sets  in  so  strong,  that, 
except  at  particular  hours,  the  passage  is  impracticable : 
tke  island  of  Channard,  [the  island  of  merchants;]  and  to- 
wards the   north-west   are   situate  Usabragt,  and  Tanast, 
lod  Naomph,  and  the  island  Banni,  the  island  of  a  wea- 
ver; and  about  eight  miles  rather  farther  towards  the  north, 
ha  lahi   Is  Overea,  next   to   it  Porcuria,   [Sow  island  ;] 
tnd  about  half  a  mile  from  Overea  lies  Colonsay.     North 
hn  Colonsay,  twelve  miles  distant  from  Isla,  lies  Mull. 
Tbii  island  is  twenty-four  miles  in  length,  and  as  many 
IB  breadth,  rugged,   indeed,  but  not  infertile.     Its  numo- 
lOBs  woods  are  well  peopled  by  large  herds  of  deer ;  and 
k  hu  a  very  safe  harbour.     On  the  side  opposite  to  the 
iriudof  Coiumba  there  are  two  rivers,  well  stocked  with 
^Wn;  besides  which,  there  are  several  smaller  streams, 
I9  no 'means  sterile.     It  has  also  two  lochs,  in  each  of 
«Vich  are  several  islands,  and  every  island  contains  a  castle. 
"^  aea,  breaking  in  in   divers  places,   forms   four  bays. 
•II  frequented  by  herrings.      On  the  sonth-wost   is  C(»l- 
*»laria,  or  the  Island  of  doves.    Kra  lies  to  ll.c  south-easi. 
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BOOK  Both  islands  are  well  adapted  either  for  pasture,  tillage, 
^'  fishing. 
Su  colum-  XXXVII.  Two  miles  distant  from  these,  lies  the  Island 
Saint  Columba,*  two  miles  long,  and  above  a  mile  bro: 
fruitful  in  whatever  such  a  climate  can  produce,  illustri^ 
beyond  all  the  rest,  for  its  ancient  and  venerable  monumei 
but  yet  more  splendidly  distinguished  by  the  strict  discipl 
and  holiness  of  Saint  Columba.  There  were  in  it  two  e 
nasteries,  one  for  monks,  and  another  for  nuns ;  a  cat 
dral,  or  as  it  is  now  called,  a  parish  church,  and  many  d 

*  This  celebrated  island  is  mentioRed  under  three  names,  H",  lo 
and  leolmkill  ;  Bede  calls  it  Hii,  but  the  proper  name  is  I,  pronoiuN 
like  ee  English,  which,  in  Gaelic,  signifies  an  island,  and  is  called  so 
way  of  eminence  to  this  day.  By  monkish  writers  it  is  called  Ioiia,wh 
signifies  the  island  of  waves,  a  name  very  characteristic  of  it  in  tiiMi 
storm  ;  in  more  modem  times  it  was  called  I>collurob-kiIl,  in  hoDOur 
Columba.  According  to  Bede,  lona  was  given  by  the  Picts  to  Colom 
about  550.  According  to  the  Annals  of  Ulster,  and  of  Ttghemae,  wfa 
Archbishop  Usher  seems  disposed  to  follow,  the  island  of  lona  was  ^} 
to  Columba  by  Conal,  or  Conx'al,  son  of  Congal,  king  of  the  Ddf 
Scots ,  as,  however,  it  lay  on  the  coiiiines  of  the  kingdoms  o:  the  Pi 
and  Scots,  Dr.  Jamieson  supposes  it  might  possibly  be  claimed  by  bc 
and  what  the  one  sovereign  had  given  the  other  might  pretend  to  e 
firm.  It  was  for  ages  the  principal  seat  of  the  Culdces,  "  whose  doctrii 
sajrs  the  learned  historian  of  lone,  "  as  far  as  we  may  judge  from  that  of  i 
luraba,  was  at  least  comparatively  pure.  As  he  was  himself  much  givca 
the  study  uf  the  Holy  Scriptures,  he  taughv  his  disciples  to  confim  tl 
doctrine  by  testimonies,  brought  from  this  unpolluted  fountain,  and  dcdi 
that  only  to  be  the  Divine  coimsel  which  he  found  there.  His  foUowcBi 
we  learn  from  Bede,  would  receive  these  thinjrs  only  which  are  contained 
the  writing*  of  the  Prophets  Ev-angelists,  and  Apostles,  diligently  obtcn 
the  works  of  purity  and  piety,  hence  it  has  been  said  that,  for  several  geni 
tions,  with  the  errois  wfiich  nt  that  time  prevailed  in  the  church  of  Roi 
they  seem  not  to  have  been  in  the  least  tainted.**  Smith*s  Life  of  Cohac 
quoted  in  His.  Ace.  of  the  Ancient  Culdees.  The  Culdees  have  been  ei| 
ly  claimed  both  by  presbyterians  and  episcopalians,  but  neither  appear  lo  li 
made  their  title  good,  though  the  presbyterians  have  established  tomeCk 
very  like  preshytcrian  equality  and  orditiation.  Pinkerton.  who  favoun  I 
ther  side,  is  perhaps  nearly  right  in  his  conclusion,  that  they  had  loiiie  li 
of  bishops,  "  but  that  these  bishops  differed  very  much  from  the  war 
bishops  of  the  ninth  and  following  centuries,  and  from  the  opulent  md  i 
bishops  of  later  times.**  The  ruins  of  I,  by  the  care  and  attention  of  the  bm 
of  Argyle,  are  kept  in  a  state  of  fine  preservation ;  but  the  tombt  of 
andent  kings  have  l.^st  their  inscriptions.  The  place  is  still  pointed  ootvl 
they  stood.  Till  within  these  last  few  year^,  all  the  females  were  1 
the  nunnery,  and  «ili  the  males  at  the  abbey. 
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pels,  inunificendy  endowed  by  the  kings  of  the  Scots,  and    BOOK 
the  princes  of  the  Isles.     In  the  Abbey  of  Saint  Columbo, 
the  bishops  of  the  Isles  fixed  their  residence,  after  their  an- 
cient seat  in  Eubonia  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  Eng- 
lish.   Amidst  the  ruins  there  remains  still  a  burial  place,  or 
cemetery,  common  to  all  the  noble  families  of  the  Western 
Lsknds,  in  which,  conspicuous  above  the  rest,  stand  three 
^ombs,  at  a  little  distance  from  each  other,  on   these  are  ' 
>laced  three  sacred  shrines  turned  towards  the  east,  and  on 
iieir  western  sides  are  fixed  small  tablets,  with  inscriptions, 
ndicating  to  whom  the  tombs  belong.     That  which  is  in  the 
middle,  has  as  its   title,    Tumulus  Regum  Scoti^    The 
TS»i6  ^the  Kings  of  Scotland^  for  there  forty-eight  kings  of 
tlie  Scots  are  said  to  have  been  buried.     The  one  upon  the 
right  is  inscribed.  Tumulus  Regum  Hibernije,  The  Tomb 
iff  At  Kings  of  Ireland f  where  four  Irish  kings  are  reported 
lo  rest.     And  upon  the  one  upon  the  left  is  engraved.  Tu- 
mulus Regum  NoavEGiiE,   The  Tomb  qfifie  Kings  of  Nor- 
way, general  rumour  having  assigned  to  it  the  ashes  of  eight 
Norwegian  kings.     In  the  remainder  of  the  cemetery,  the 
diief  families  of  the  islanders  have  each  their  separate  sepul- 
dires.     Six  of  the   small,  but  not  unfruitful  neighbouring 
Uuds,  were  bestowed  by  the  ancient  kings  of  Scotland,  or 
die  brds  of  the  Isles,  upon  the  monastery  of  Columba.    ISoa, 
ilthoagh  it  has  convenient  pasturage  for  sheep,  yet  reaps 
■ore  advantage   from  the  breeding  of  sea  fowl,  particularly 
ftiKn  the  eggs.     Next  lies  Nun's  island,  then  Rudana,  then 
Beringa;  after  which  comes  Skennia,  about  half  a  mile  dis- 
tintfrom  Mull.     It  has  a  parish  priest,  but  most  of  his  pa- 
ridiioner^  reside  in  Mull.     Along  the  shore  there  are  plenty 
tf  rabbits.     Eorsa  is  about  a  mile  distant.      All  of  these 
idands  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  monastery  of  Co- 
bmba. 

xxxviii.  Two  miles  from  Eorsa  lies  Ulva,  five  miles  long,  ^|^^ 
Qch  for  its  size  both  in  corn  and  pasturage.  It  possesses  a 
cominodious  road  for  ships  of  war.  South-east  is  Colvansa; 
the  soil  is  fertile,  and  there  is  a  hazel  wood  in  it.  Stretching 
faMQ  south  to  north,  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  distant, 
i^uds  Gomatra,  two  miles  lon^',  and  about  a  mile  broad. 
Four  miles  south  from  Gomatra  is  StafiU.     Both  have  coa- 
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Book   venient  harbours.     Four  miles  from  these,  receding  to  tbi 
—  ^        south-west,  are  the  two  Carniburghs,  the  greater  and  the 
less,  so  surrounded  by  precipitous  rocks,  and  a  rapid  cur 
rent,  that  the  natural  fortifications,  aided  by  art,  are  coeD' 
pletely  impregnable.      About  a  mile  distant  tliere   is  an 
island  whose  soil  is  almost  wholly  black,  being  a  compound 
of  rotten  wood  and  old  moss.     The  turf  is  dried  for  firings 
and  hence  the  island  is  called  Peat  island,  for  so  tliey  terra 
that  species  of  earth,  which  in  English  is  called  moss.     Then 
succeeds  Lunga,  two  miles  in  length ;  the  next  Baca,  about 
half  the  size.     Six  miles   westward  lies  Tira,    eight  miles 
long,  and  three  broad,  the  most  productive  of  all  the  western 
islands,  for  it  abounds  in  cattle,  corn,  fish,  and  sea  fbwL 
There  is  a  fresh  water  lake  in  it,  in  the  midst  of  which  standa 
an  ancient  castle,  and  it  has  a  port  capable  of  receiving  sbipc 
of  burden.     Two  miles  hence  stands  Gunn.     At  an  equa] 
distance  from  Gunn  lies  Coll,  twelve  miles  long,  and  twc 
broad,  remarkably  fertile.     Not  far  from  thence  is  Calfa,  at 
most  wholly  covered  with  wood ;  then  the  two  Green  islands^ 
the  larger  and  the  smaller,  and  as  many  of  the  same  namc^ 
opposite  the  promontory  of  Mull.     Near  these  lie  two  others 
named  Glasse,  or  the  Cerulean  islands.     Then  Ard-an-rider, 
that  is,  the  high  island  of  the  horseman.     Next  Luparia,  or 
the  island  of  wolves ;   and   after  that.   Big  island.    Sootb 
from  the  island  of  Coll,  sixteen  miles  long  from  east  to  west, 
and  six  broad,  rises  Rum  with  its  high  and  woody  billf- 
Being  only  inhabited  in  a  few  places,  the  sea  fowl  ewf 
where  in  the  fields  deposite  their  eggs,  of  which  any  quanti* 
ty  may  be  collected  in  the  spring.     In  the  lofty  rocks  tba 
sea  geese — of  which  we  have  spoken  before — are  takea  in 
great  numbers.     Four  miles  to  the  south-east  is  the  isle  Oi 
Horses;   and  half  a  mile  farther   is  the  island   of  Swiotit 
abundantly  supplied,  considering  its  extent,  with  all  the  ne** 
cessaries  of  life.     The  falcon  eagle  builds  there.     It  has  • 
pretty  good  harbour.     At  no  great  distance  are  Canna,  nA 
Egg,  small  but  fruitful,  the  latter  abounding  in  solan  geesej 
and  near  them  is  Soavritaii,  better  fitted  for  hunting  thas 
for  the  other  pursuits  of  life. 
Sk^  xxxix.  Sky  is  the  largest  of  all  the  islands  on  the  wM 

oottst  of  Scotland.     It  extends  from  south  to  north  fortjr-tif 
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miles,  and  varies  in  breadth  from  eight  to  twelve.     It  r'ses  BOOK 

in  several  places  into  mountains  covered  with  woodSf  and ^*  . 

among  the  woods  there  is  excellent  pasturage.  The  plains 
are  fertile  in  com  and  black  cattle,  besides  which,  it  is  cele- 
brated for  its  herd  of  mares.  It  has  five  large  rivers 
iboonding  in  salmon,  and  likewise  a  great  many  smaller 
streams  in  which  they  are  taken.  The  sea,  breaking  in 
ipon  the  coast  on  all  sides,  forms  in  the  cavities  a  number 
of  bays,  three  of  which  are  spacious,  and  thirteen  smaller, 
all  abounding  in  herrings.  There  is  also  a  fresh  water  lake, 
m  which  there  are  seven  castles.  The  island,  in  the  ancient 
Scottish  tongue,  was  called  Skeannach^  that  is,  winged,  be- 
ctsse  the  promontories,  among  which  the  sea  flows,  stretch- 
ed themselves  out  as  so  many  wings.  It  is  now,  however, 
onially  called  Sky,  that  is,  a  wing.  Around  it  lie  scattered 
the  small  islands  Oransa,  producing  corn  and  cattle ;  Cuni- 
calaria,  abounding  in  woods  and  rabbits ;  and  Paba,  iiifa- 
nons  for  robberies,  where  the  thieves,  from  their  lurking 
pl|u^  in  the  woods,  with  wliich  it  is  covered,  intercept  the 
amrary  travellers.  Elight  miles  to  the  north-west,  Scalpa  is 
«tuated.  Besides  other  advantages,  the  woods  contain  large 
herds  of  stags.  Between  the  mouth  of  loch  Carron  and 
Rttrsa^  lie$  Growling,  a  safe  station  for  ships.  Two  miles 
Bsrth  from  Scalpa  is  Kaarsa,  seven  miles  long,  and  two 
kroad.  Ithas  woods  of  beech  trees,  and  many  deer  in  them. 
Half  a  mile  from  Raarsa  is  Rona,  covered  with  wood  and 
k|th.  In  a  deep  bay  it  has  a  harbour,  dangerous  for  voy- 
>BnfSy  at  il  affords  a  covert  for  pirates,  whence  to  surprise 
passengers.  In  the  mouth  of  a  bay — from  its  shallowness 
csUed  Gareloch — stands  an  island  of  the  same  name.  Six 
Bules  north  from  Rona,  is  Fladda ;  two  miles  from  Fiadda, 
Talimen ;  and  on  the  south  side  of  Sky,  Oransa.  A  mile 
istant  lies  little  Buia,  next  great  Buia,  and  then  five  smaller 
Uinds  of  little  note;  after  which,  Isa,  fertile  in  corn;  near 
itOvia,  [Egg  island,]  then  Askeroa,  and  Linadell;  and,  in 
thaoompaaa  of  about  eighty  miles,  to  the  north-west  of  Sky, 
■tLinga,  and  Gigarmenta,  Bernera,  Megala,  Pada,  Flada 
Scarpa,  or  the  Isle  of  Wedders,*  Sandera,  and  Vatersa, 

*  Gkite  bj  the  laland  of  Mingalay,  is  a  high  rock,  with  Tcry  hixuriaut  gm 
1  the  tq>  of  it     The  inhabitants  of  this  island  climb  to  the  top  O' 
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BOOK    whichy  besides  a  great  many  other  advantages,  possesses  a  ca^ 

'•        pacious  harbour,  capable  of  receiving  ships  of  the  largest 

size,  in  i/vhich  a  vast  number  of  fishermen  assemble!  at  stated 

seasons,  from  all  the  surrounding  regions.     These  last  nine 

islands  are  subject  to  the  bishop  of  the  Isles. 

Bamu  XL.  Two  miles  distant  from  Vatersa  lies  Barra,    seven 

miles  long,  from  the  south-west  to  the  .  north-east,  toIeT^ 
ably  fertile  in  corn,  but  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  cod- 
fishery.*  On  the  north  side  an  arm  of  the  sea  passing 
through  a  narrow  channel,  expands  into  a  loch  in  the  iiK 
terior,  in  which  there  is  a  small  island,  with  a  strongly  forti^ 
fied  castlef  upon  it.  On  the  north  side  of  Barra,  stands  a 
verdant  hill,  from  whose  summit  springs  a  fountain  of  clear 
water,  the  source  of  a  river,  which. carries  along  with  it  to 
the  neighbouring  sea,  certain  small  but  unformed  animalcn- 
la,f  which  appear  in  part,  but  indistinctly,  to  be  a  species  of 
shell  fish,  which  we  commonly  call  cockles.     The  part  of  . 

it,  at  the  risk  of  their  lives,  and  by  means  of  a  rope  cany  up  their  wedden  to 
fatten.  This  must  be  the  Scarpa  Vervccum,  the  isle  of  Wedders,  mentioMd 
by  Buchanan*     Statist  Acct.  vol.  ziii.  p.  328. 

•  It  still  employs  about  twenty  boats,  containing  five  or  six  men  eadi,  ind 
exports  from  30,000  to  40,000  fish  yearly. 

f  Castle  Bay.  The  fort  is  built  upon  a  rock,  which  must  have  {ormeAf 
been  almost  covered  with  the  sea ;  it  is  of  a  hexagonal  form,  the  wall  is  Mtf 
30  feet  high :  in  one  of  its  angles  is  a  high  square  tower,  on  the  top  of  whid^ 
at  the  comer  immediately  above  the  gate,  is  a  perforated  stone,  through  wUA 
the  gockman,  or  watchman,  who  sat  there  all  night,  let  a  stone  fall  upon  Hf 
person  who  attempted  to  surprise  the  gate  by  night  Within  the  wall  ipb  ■•• 
veral  houses,  and  a  well  dug  in  the  middle  of  the  rock.  The  tradition  herein 
that  the  fort  was  built  upwards  of  500  years  ago.  Statist  Acct  toL  A 
p.  335. 

I  Martin  found  the  same  opinion  current  in  his  day.  "  They  say  that  tht 
well  of  Kilbar  throws  up  embryos  of  cockles,  but  I  could  not  observe  any  ^ 
the  rivulet,  the  air  being  at  that  time  foggy."  This  belief  continues  still  to 
exist  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  island.  **  It  is  true,"  says  a  writer  in  tht 
Statist  Account,  vol.  xv.  p.  337,  "  there  is  such  a  hill,  with  a  spring  on  A» 
summit  of  it,  but  any  water  coming  from  it,  does  not  come  to  the  set*  bei^ 
absorbed  by  the  inteivening  ground,  which  is  sand."  The  shell  fish»  bo** 
ever,  the  cockle,  is  found  in  amazing  abundance  on  the  great  sand,  and  in  ^ 
years  1792-3,  years  of  great  scarcity,  it  was  computed,  that  not  le«  *■ 
from  100  to  200  horse  load  of  cockles  were  taken  off  the  sands  at  low  w*Mi 
•veiy  day  of  the  spring  tides,  during  the  mouths  of  May,  June,  July  tnd  ^ 

|[IISt 
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the  shore  to  which  these  are  carried,  the  inhabitants  call  the    BOOK 
great  sands,  because  there,  upon  the  ebbing  of  the  tide,  a  , 

tand  bank  upwards  of  a  mile  in  length,  is  left  bare,  out  of 
wbich  large  shells  are  dug,  believed  in  the  neighbourhood, 
to  be  produced  from  that  seed  which  the  river  brings  down 
from  the  fountain,  or  at  least,  to  have  grown  larger  in  the  sea. 
Between  Barra  and  Uist,  are  situate  the  following  barren 
islands :  Orbansa,  Ovia,  Hakerset,  Garulingn,  Flada,  Buia 
thegreater,  and  Buia  the  less,  Haia,  Hellisaia,  Gega,  Linga, 
Farra,  Fuda,  and  Heath  island. 

XLi.  North  from  these  lies  Uist,  thirty-four  miles  long  and  Ubt 
it  broad.  This  island,  by  the  sea  flowing  over  it  in  two 
places  at  full  tide,  appears  like  three  islands ;  at  ebb,  by  the 
i^Boeding  of  the  water,  the  sands  are  left  bare,  and  it  again 
assames  the  appearance  of  one.  There  are  many  fresh  water 
lakes  in  it,  but  one,  the  chief  in  point  of  size,  is  three  miles 
long.  Into  this  the  sea  has  forced  a  passage  for  itself,  nor 
kave  the  inhabitants  been  able  to  prevent  it,  even  by  inter- 
posing a  mound  of  sixty  feet,  for  it  insinuates  between  the 
huge  ill- cemented  rocks,  and  often  leaves  behind  it  small 
marine  fishes.  Here  also  is  caught  a  species  of  fish  some- 
what similar  to  the  salmon,  only  it  has  a  white  belly  and  a 
black  back,  but  is  without  scales.  Uist  has  numerous  caves 
tovered  with  heath,  the  lurking  places  of  robbers.  There 
•re  five  churches  in  it.  Eight  miles  west  is  Hclsccr  Vetu- 
Wnim.  [of  old  women,]  so  named,  I  suppose,  because  it  be- 
longs to  the  nuns  of  lona.  Thence,  a  little  flirtlier,  to  the 
tenh,  appears  Havesker,  which  the  seals  frequent  at  certain 
Reasons  of  the  year,  and  are  taken  in  considerable  numbers. 
Almost  sixty  miles  to  the  north-west  lies  Hirta,  fertile  in 
Com  and  cattle,  but  chiefly  distinguished  for  sheep  of  a 
Vreed  superior  to  those  of  the  other  islands.  The  inhabitants 
^re  extremely  ignorant,  especially  in  what  regards  religion. 
I  Afker  the  summer  solstice,  the  lord  of  the  island  sends  his 
I  &dor  hither  to  collect  the  rents,  and,  along  with  him,  a 
1  pnest,  who  baptizes  all  the  children  born  in  the  preceding 
\  ^^'^t  but  if  by  any  accident  the  priest  should  be  forgot, 
^1     Aaa  every  man  baptizes  his  own.  The  islanders  pay  to  their 
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6Q0K  lord  a  certain  number  of  seals,  of  wedders  dried  in  the  saiif 
*  and  of  sea  fowl.  The  whole  island  does  not  exceed  a  mile 
in  length,  and  is  nearly  about  as  broad.  No  part  of  it  cao 
be  seen  from  any  of  the  other  islands,  except  three  hilhy 
which  stand  upon  the  shore,  and  may  be  discerned  from 
some  elevated  situations.  On  these  hills  are  sheep  of  ex» 
(]uisite  beauty,  but,  on  account  of  the  viplence  of  the  tide^ 
they  are  scarcely  ever  approached  by  any  person. 
XLii.  But  to  return  to  Uist,  on  the  north  promontory  of 
which  the  island  Valey  is  situate,  two  miles  long,  and  one 
broad.  Between  that  promontory  and  the  island  of  Harris, 
th^  following  small  but  pot  unfruitful  islands  are  placedt 
Soa,  Stroma,  Pabay,  Barneraia,  Erisay,  Enisay,  Keligira, 
little  Saga  and  great  Saga,  Isa,  Hlrmodra,  Scarvay,  GriMf 
Linga,  Gillan,  Heo,  Hoy,  Ferelaia,  Soa  the  large  and  Soil 
the  less,  Senn^  tlie  great  and  Senna  the  less,  Taransa,  Sie* 
gana,  Tuema,  and,  above  Harris,  Scarpa.  Due  west,  fiftf 
miles  beyond  Lewis,  are  seven  Islands,  which  some  call  Fl»- 
vaiman,  others,  the  Sacred,  or  Sanctuary  Islands ;  they  riM 
into  green  mountains,  but  are  wholly  uninhabited,  nor  have 
they  any  other  quadruped  than  some  wild  sheep,  which  are 
sometimes  taken  by  the  hunters,  but  are  of  no  value ;  for  iiH 
stead  of  flesh  they  have  a  kind  of  tallow,  or,*  if  there  be  any 
flesh,  it  is  so  disagreeable  to  the  taste,  that  no  person  will 
eat  it,  unless  he  be  in  danger  of  absolute  starvation.  Nearly 
in  the  same  tract,  but  more  northerly,  lie  Garvellan,  that  is, 
Craggy  Island,  Lamba,  Fiada,  Kellasa,  and  the  two  isles, 
Bernara  the  greater  and  the  less,  also  Buia  larger  and  less^ 
Vexa,  Pabay,  and  Sigrama  the  greater,  likewise  named  Rab« 
bit  Island,  from  the  number  of  these  animals  which  breed 
upon  it,  and  Sigrama  the  less,  and  the  Island  of  Pigmies.  In 
tliis  last  is  a  church,  where  the  people  in  the  neighbourhood 
believe  that  diminutive  race  to  have  been  buried,  and  many 
strangers,  on  digging  deep  into  the  earth,  have  found,  and 
still  find,  small  and  round  skulls,  and  little  bones  belongfing 

*  The  sheep  of  these  islands  are  still  distinguished  for  their  uncQmniQn  fru 
nen,  and  if  brought  from  that  pasturage  to  the  continent  of  Lewb  do  nos  tMC 
Tivt  tlM  change.     Statist.  AecC  vol.  six.  p.  283. 
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to  different  parts  of  the  human  body,  which  coincide  with    fiOOK 

the  ancient  reporL     On  the  south-east  coast  of  Lewis,  are       [* 

tiio  bejS)  styled,  the  one  the  South,  and  the  other  the  North 
Loch,  in  both  of  which  abundance  offish  may  be  taken  dur- 
Bg  the  whole  year«  On  the  same  side  of  the  island,  but 
verging  more  to  the  south,  are  Fable  Isle,  Adam's  Isle,  and 
theble  of  Lambs;  then  Huiiin,  Viccoil,  Haverera,  Laxa, 
Era,  Icolmkill,  Tora,  Iffert,  Scalpa,  Flada,  and  Shery.  On 
the  east  side  is  a  subterraneous  cave,  arched  in  the  roof, 
dboot  a  bow  shot  in  length,  in  which  small  vessels  shelter 
themselves  from  the  violence  of  the  tide,  which,  rushing 
pst  the  neighbouring  headland  with  great  violence,  is 
OKceedii^ly  dangerous  to  navigators.  More  to  the  east 
tin  Old  Castle  Island,  a  place  fortified  by  nature,  af- 
brding  plenty  of  com  and  fish,  and  the  eggs  of  the  sea 
bwl,  vrfio  build  their  nests  there,  supply  the  inhabitants 
vith  abundance  of  food.  Opposite  loch  Broom  is  situate 
the  Island  Eu,  almost  wholly  covered  with  wood,  and  of  ser- 
w  only  to  the  robbers,  who  lurk  there  to  surprise  travel- 
lers. More  to  the  north  lies  Oruinort,  also  darkened  with 
vood  and  infested  with  robbers.  The  Island  of  Priests,  on 
ilie  tame  sea  coast,  besides  pasturage,  abounds  in  the  eggs 
oTiei  fowl.  Next  to  it  is  AfuUa ;  then,  not  far  distent, 
Habrera  tlie  larger,  after  it  Habrera  the  less,  near  which  is 
the  island  of  Horses,  and  again  nigh  it  the  island  Mertakia* 
These  eight  neighbouring  islands  are  situate  at  the  mouth  of 
loch  Brian  or  Broom. 

xuii.  At  a  distance  from  these  islands  which  encircle  the  Hams  and 
mooth  of  loch  Broom,  stretching  towards  the  north,  lies  Lcwii. 
Harris  and  Lewis,  sixty  miles  long,  and  sixteen  broad,  for 
these  two  divisions  form  only  one  island,  separated  not  by 
the  se%  bnt  by  the  boundaries  of  the  estates  and  jurisdic- 
tiaa  of  the  chiefs.  Tlie  southern  division  is  called  Harris. 
In  k  there  was  a  monastery  called  Roachilla,  built  by 
Macleod  of  Harris.  The  island  is  tolerably  productive  in 
oonu  which  is  cultivated  more  with  the  spade  than  by  the 
pioagh.  The  pastures  are  admirably  suited  for  rearing 
siMspy  especially  one  very  high  mountain  which  is  covered 
whh  grass  to  the  very  summit.  Donald  Monro,  a  pious  and 
well-infbrmed  man,  mentions  that  he  saw  when  there,  old 
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BOOK    sheep,  old  for  that  species  of  cattle,  wandering  about  witb- 
.  out  any  particular  owner,  whose  number  increased  greatly 

from  there  being  neither  wolf,  fox,  nor  serpent  in  that  part 
of  the  island ;  although  between  it  and  Lewis  are  some  yery 
extensive  woods,  where  numerous  herds  of  low  small-bodied 
deer  browse.  In  this  part  of  the  island  there  is  a  river 
well  stocked  with  salmon.  The  northern  division,  Lewis,  is 
pretty  well  cultivated  in  several  places  along  the  shore.  It 
has  four  churches,  one  castle,  seven  large  rivers,  and  twelve 
smaller,  all  according  to  their  size,  abounding  with  salmon ; 
and  there  are  numerous  bays  on  the  sea-coast,  frequented  by 
herring,  or  other  small  fish.  There  are  here  large  flocks 
of  sheep  wlilch  wander  freely  upon  the  heath,  or  in  the 
woods.  These  the  inhabitants  collect  yearly  into  a  narrow 
valley,  as  into  a  sheep  fold,  and  tear  off  the  wool  accord- 
ing to  their  ancient  method*  of  shearing.  Great  part 
the  low  land  is  covered  with  heath.  The  earth  for  aboulKi 
a  foot  deep  from  the  surface  is  black,  consisting  of  a  soi^S 
formed,  in  the  course  of  ages,  from  moss  and  rotten  woodL^  . 
This  crust,  cut  into  thin  oblong  sods  and  dried  in  the  sui^^, 
is  collected  for  firing,  and  burned  in  place  of  wood ;  neic^  1 
year  the  naked  soil,  after  being  dunged  with  sea-weed,  ^Si 
sown  with  barley.  In  this  island  the  quantity  of  whali  -^ 
taken  is  often  so  great,  that  at  times  [as  the  old  people  tell^^l 
twenty-seven,  some  very  large,  and  some  smaller,  have  be^  Ji 
put  aside  as  the  priest's  tithes.  There  is  a  large  cave  a^^^ 
the  island,  in  which  the  water  at  ebb  tide  remains  two  ffc— ^ 
thom  deep ;  at  the  flow  it  stands  upwards  of  four.  Seat^^» 
upon  the  rocks,  a  multitude  of  all  sexes  and  ages  are  he^^v 
promiscuously  employed,  who  catch  an  immense  quantity  ^^* 
fish  with  the  line  and  hook. 
R<uia.  XLiv.  About  sixty  miles  to  the  north-east  is  situate  tl^^ 

small  island  of  Rona,  low,  plain,  and  well  cultivated.  Th — ^ 
inhabitants  are  rude,  and  almost  wholly  unacquainted  wi^^ 
religion.     Tlieir  chief  fixes  the  number  of  families f  who  i 

•  This  was  to  pull  off  the  fleece  and  not  to  clip  it. 
t  This  primitive  people  existed  till  the  middle  of  the  list  eentmft 
ft   series  of  misfortunes  destroyed    the    whole    inhabitants    of  the 
"About    fourteen    years    ago,   says  Martin,   a  swarm   of  nts,    but 
kaowB  bovr,  came  into  Bona*  aad  \n  a  «tiort  time  ate  up  all  the  eoou 
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tD  inhabit  it,  and  assigns  them  Urger  or  smaller  flocks  as  he    BOOK 

deans  requisite,  from  which  they  may  derive  a  comfortable        ^     ■ 

Ufdihood  for  themselves,  and  pay  him  his  rent.     All  surplus 

{vodace,  beyond  their  owih  subsistence,  they  send  yearly  to 

Lewis,  to  their  lord,  who  resides  there.     When  they  send 

thar  rent,  which  consists  of  a  great  quantity  of  barley  meal, 

t  kind  of  grain  that  grows  very  plentifully  there,  sewed  up 

in  iheep  skins ;  they  send,  also,  whatever  quantity  of  dried 

Btttton  or  sea  fowl  remains  of  their  annual  provisions.     If 

at  toy  time  they  happen  to  have  too  many  mouths,  they  send 

Ae  sopemameraries  also  to  their  landlord ;  and  here  alone 

b  the  universe,  I  imagine,  are  to  be  found  a  people  who 

bow  no  want,  among  whom  every  necessary  of  life  abounds 

em  to  satie^.     Unacquainted  alike  with  luxury  and  ava- 

rice»  they  find  in  their  ignorance  of  vice,  that  innocence  and 

tnnquillity  of  mind,  which  others  laboriously  search  for  in 

the  discipline  and  the  precepts  of  wisdom.     Nor  does  any 

thing  seem  wanting  to  consummate  their  supreme  felicity, 

but  that  they  should  understand  their  own  good  fortune. 

Tlere  is  on  this  island  a  chapel  consecrated  to  St.  Ronan, 

tad  in  it  there  is  a  spade  left  constantly,  by  which,  the  old 

iDen  say,  when  any  one  dies  the  place  of  his  interment  is 

tiways  ibund  to  be  marked  out     Besides  other  fish,  many 

^>rittles  are  caught  here.     Sixteen  miles  to  the  west  is  Suilis- 

l^er,  a  mile  long,  which  bears  no  herb,  not  even  fern,  its 

large  black   rocks  being  only  partially  spotted  with  dark 

■iKMs,  where  the  sea  fowl  lay,  and  hatch  their  eggs.    Hither 

tk  inhabitants  of  Lewis  come  in  boats,  before  the  young 

Bie  fiilly  fledged,  and  spend  about  eight  daj^  in  gatlier- 

^  iihnd.  In  •  fow  months  after  tonie  seamen  buided  tliere,  who  rob- 
^id  the  poor  people  of  their  buIL  This  misfbrtnne  and  want  of  supply 
^om  Lewis  for  a  jaar,  occasioned  the  death  of  all  that  ancient  race  of 
W^ofk^  The  idand  mm  afteiwards  repeopled  from  Lewis.**  The  follow. 
^WMiU  state  when  the  Statist  Acct  was  publi^ed.  «<  It  is  now,  1797, 
*>tod  bf  one  of  the  Ness  tacksmen  at  L.4  per  annum,  who  regularly 
c*«7  season  sends  a  iage  open  boat  and  brings  from  it  some  com,  but- 
♦>i<Wie,  a  fow  sheep,  and  sometimes  a  eow,  besideo  some  wild  fowl  and 
^■'hm.  Thcfe  were  once  ^re  fimiilies  rending  upon  it,  but  now  only 
*^«^«e  tmploTed  by  the  tadcnnan  as  senrants.**    Statist.  Acct  fol  xi& 
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^^K    ing  and  drjnng  them  in  the  sun,  after  which  they  retanl 

m loaded  with  the  fowls  and  their  feathers.     In  this  island 

there  is  a  rare  species  of  bird,  unknown  to  other  region% 
which  is  called  Coica,*  little  inferior  in  size  to  a  goose.  It 
comes  thither  every  year  in  the  spring,  and  there  hatches 
and  rears  its  young  till  they  are  able  to  provide  for  them* 
selves.  About  that  time  their  feathers  fall  oiT,  leaving  the 
whole  body  naked,  after  which  they  betake  themselvee 
to  the  seoj  and  are  never  seen  again  till  the  next  spring; 
What  is  also  singular  in  them,  their  feathers  have  no  quill; 
but  a  light  fine  down,  without  any  hard  point,  and  soft  as 
wool,  covers  the  whole  body. 
Orcides.  ^j^^^  After  the  Western  Islands  follow  the  Orcades,  scat- 
tered over  the  north  coast  of  Scotland,  partly  in  the  Dea« 
Caledonian,  and  partly  in  the  German  Ocean.  Both  an-» 
cient  and  modern  writers  agree  about  the  name,  but  noneoT 
them,  so  far  as  I  know,  have  explained  its  meaning  ;f  nor  1^ 

*  Tbe  colk,  or  eider  duck,  is  thus  described  by  Martin.     '*  It  is  less  fSm^mm 
ft  goose,  all  covered  with  down,  and  when  it  hatches  it  casts  its  feathers,  wU 
are  of  diverse  colours.     It  has  a  tuft  on  its  head  resembling  that  of  a  peacock^B; 
and  a  train  larger  than  that  of  a  house  cock.     The  hen  has  not  such  oniaroec^Bt 
and  beauty."     Western  Islands,  p.  25. 

f  Orcades.  The  hesitation  with  which  Buchanan  expresses  himself  c^vft 
subjects  that  admit  of  doubt,  is  a  pledge  for  his  veracity  when  he  confidei^'^ 
ly  asserts  facts  as  consistent  with  his  own  knowledge,  and  for  the  sinceii.  "^ty 
of  his  belief  in  what  he  adx'ances  as  truth  upon  the  information  of  othe^^nk 
With  his  usual  acuteness,  he  shows  that  the  passage  of  Claudian,  which  "^Bbt 
quotes,  proves  nothing,  except  that  the  Saxons,  Picts,  and  Scots  were  v 
his  day  considered  as  different  nations ;  and,  in  Buchanan's  time,  the  Oodfc^>M 
origin  of  so  many  of  the  nations  of  modem  Europe  was  not  suspectt  ^1 
the  revival  of  ancient  literature*  and  the  cultivation  of  the  Greek  and  SIKo> 
man  languages,  prevented  that  attention  being  paid  by  the  learned  to  tb-  *"^ 
mother  tongues,  which  was  necessary  for  the  investigation  of  i  sulj^^*^ 
surrounded  with  so  many  difficulties.  Yet  Buchanan  had  assigned  to  i^Rjit 
Picts  a  Scandinavian  origin,  and  tells  us  that  the  inhabitants  of  Oite  -"^ 
were  Germans  who  spoke  a  Gothic  dialect  It  is  astonishing  how  kmg  -^^Wi 
wisest  of  men  may  have  the  elements  of  knowledge  in  their  hands,  w»  "•■■ 
out  discovering  some  very  simple  mode  of  application  by  which  they 
be  rendered  importantly  useful.  The  andents  for  ages  used  engraved  i 
but  never  discovered  that,  by  an  application  of  the  same  principle  to 
tiers,  they  had  in  their  power  the  means  of  multiplying  the  copies  of  their  i 
ten  productions.  They  had  in  their  hands  the  elements  of  prindq^  yet 
discovery  of  their  ipplication  was  made  by  an  obfcure  artisan  of  tihe  I4ih  c 
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it  ascertained   by   whom  they  were  at  first  peopled.     All    BOOK 
Miign  to  the  primitive  inhabitants  a  German  origin ;  but 
from  what  nation  of  Germany  they  sprung  is  not  mention- 
ed.   If  we  may  form  any  conjecture  from  their  speech,  they 
used,  both  now  and  formerly,  the  ancient  Gothic  language. 
There  are  some  who  suppose  them  to  have  been  Picts,  and 
their  strongest  argument  is,  that  the  strait  between  them  and 
Ctidmess  is  called  the  Pictland  Frith ;  they  think  also  that 
these  Picts  were  of  Saxon  descent,  trusting  to  the  verses  of 
Qaodian  in  his  seventh  Panegyric, 


-Moduemnt  Soxone  fuio 


Orcade%  incaluit  Pictonim  sanguine  Thule : 
Scotonim  cnmulos  flevit  glacialis  lerne. 

The  Saxon  life-streami  the  Orcades  wet, 
And  d'nbuit  Thul£  smokes  with  Pictish  blood, 
While  icy  Ireland  weeps  her  pile  of  Scots. 

Ihcir  error,  however,  can  easily  be  refuted,  partly  from 
Bede,  an  Anglo-Saxon,  who,  when  he  asserts  that  the  pruises 
<rfGod  were  sung  in  five  difierent  languages  by  the  Bri- 
tish, mentions  the  Pictish  as  one  of  the  number.  But,  if 
^  Saxon  language  had  then  been  spoken  by  the  Picts,  he 
^^oold  not  have  mentioned  it  separately  from  the  Saxon, 
^hich  the  English  then  used  pure;  besides,  in  these  verses 
of  Qaudian,  he  distinctly  shows  that  the  Picts  were  a  difier- 
^3)t  people  from  the  Saxons,  when  he  affirms  the  Orcades  to 
lie  the  country  of  the  one,  and  Thule  to  be  the  country 
of  the  other.  But  from  whencesoever  they  originate,  they 
^^  even  in  our  day,  a  language  different  both  from  the 
Scots  and  English,  and  which  does  not  differ  much  from  the 
Ciothic 

XLvi.  In  their  food,  the  common  people  still  retain  much  ^"^'annerti 
^  their  ancient  abstemiousness,  and  thus  they  almost  all  en- 
joj  uninterrupted  health,  both  of  body  and  mind.  Few  die 
of  disease ;  the  greater  part  are  gently  dissolved  by  old  age, 
^Bxmg  them,  the  ignorance  of  delicacies  tends  mare  to  pre- 
•^▼fc  health  than  the  art  and  attention  of  the  physician 
^^'^  others;  and  the  same  temperance  conduces  much 
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BOOK  both  to  their  elegance  of  form  and  loftiness  of  stature.  Tbeir 
^'  supply  of  corn  is  but  sraali,  except  oats  and  barley,  froot 
which  they  both  make  their  brea<l  and  extract  a  q>iritoiii 
liquor.  Gregarious  animals,  cows,  sheep,  and  goats,  are  in 
abundance,  which  produce  them  plenty  of  milk,  cheese,  and 
butter.  They  have  innumerable  sea  fowl,  of  which,  and  of 
fish,  the  food  of  the  greater  part  chiefly  consbts.  There  are 
no  venomous  animals  there,  nor  any  of  a  monstrous  shape. 
They  have  little  ponies,  of  a  contemptible  appearanoe,  but  of 
a  strength  for  common  purposes  almost  beyond  what  appear* 
credible.  There  are  no  trees,  nor  herbs,  not  even  beath,  to 
be  found  in  these  islands  ;  and  this  arises  not  from  any  dis* 
advantage  of  climate  or  soil,  but  from  the  inactivity  of  the 
inhabitants,  as  may  be  easily  seen  from  the  roots  of  trees 
which  are  dug  up  in  many  places.  As  often  as  foreign  wines 
are  brought  hither  by  trading  vessels,  they  drink  them  greed- 
ily, and  to  excess.  They  have  an  ancient  goblet,  which, 
that  they  may  have  the  higher  authority  for  their  revels, 
they  pretend  belonged  to  St.  Magnus,  who  first  introduced 
Christianity  among  them.  Its  amplitude  so  far  surpasses 
the  dimensions  of  common  drinking  cups,  that  it  might  pass 
for  a  relic  of  the  feast  of  the  Lapithee.*  With  this  they 
prove  their  bishop  upon  his  first  appearance  among  them. 
Him  who  empties  the  cup  at  one  draught, — ^which,  however^ 
rarely  happens, — they  hail  with  the  greatest  applause^  and 
from  this,  as  from  a  joyful  augury,  they  anticipate  a  pit>s« 
perous  ensuing  year;  whence  it  may  be  easily  conjectured, 
that  the  moderation  I  have  mentioned,  has  arisen  not  so 
much  from  reason,  or  reflection,  as  from  penury ;  and  that 
that  necessity  which  produced  it  at  the  first  preserved  it  so 
long  among  them.  As  they  became  better  acquainted  with 
their  neighbours,  they  became  gradually  corrupted  by  luxury, 
declined  from  their  ancient  discipline,  and  gave  themselves 
up  to  enervating  indulgencies.    Many,  however,  were  driven 

*  The  feast  of  the  Lapithe,  in  Greciaa  &ble,  at  which  Theseosi  I>7Mb 
Mopsus,  &C.,  assembled  to  celebrate  the  nuptials  of  Perithrous,  and  to  whi^ 
the  Centaurs  were  invited  and  drank  very  deeply.  On  the  intoxication  beoon- 
ing  general,  one  of  the  Centaurs  insulted  the  bride,  and  a  scene  of  nrardir  and 
confusion  ensued 
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Km  precipitately  from  tlieir  temperance  by  commerce  with     BOOK 

le  pirates,  wbo^  not  daring  to  visit  the  inhabitants  of  the 

ntinentt  too  frequently  come  to  the  islands  for  water,  and 
[changed  with  them  wine,  or  other  articles  of  merchandise, 
r  distributed  them  among  them  at  a  very  low  price ;  and 
« islanders,  few  in  number,  unarmed,  and  so  dispersed  over 
stormy  ocean,  that  they  could  not  render  mutual  assistance 
*  each  other,  conscious  of  their  own  weakness,  c  ither  re- 
md,  or  did  not  reject,  a  proflered  security,  when  joined 
ilh  gain,  and  the  allurements  of  pleasure.  But  this  dege- 
avcy  of  manners  is  confined  almost  entirely  to  the  great 
en  and  priests ;  among  the  common  people  many  traces  of 
ristine  sobriety  still  remain. 

ZLTii.  The  sea  here  is  rough  and  tempestuous,  occasion- 
1  not  only  by  the  violence  of  the  winds,  and  the  nature  of 
le  dimate,  but  by  the  contrary  tides  from  the  western 
sean  meeting,  and  conflicting  in  the  narrow  channels  be- 
reen  the  blands,  or  by  these  rushing  back  from  the  oppo- 
te  Frith,  with  a  furious  sweep,  and  forming  whirlpools, 
hidi  can  be  overcome  by  no  power  either  of  the  oar  or  of 
le  sail ;  to  which  if  any  one  dare  approach  too  near,  he  is 
ither  driven  witli  impetuous  violence  again  towards  the 
oean,  or  is  carried  away  by  the  rapidity  of  the  tumultuous 
tfeSy  and  dashed  to  pieces  against  the  rocks ;  or,  if  caught 
1  the  convolution  of  the  waters,  he  is  ingulphed  in  the  cir- 
ling  rain.  There  are  two  seasons  when  these  straits  are 
Mnble,  either,  when  upon  the  ebbing  of  the  tide  the  con- 
ictof  the  waters  ceases,  and  the  sea  remains  tranquil;  or, 
dien  at  full  tide  the  violence  of  the  opponent  waves  becomes 
■Dgoid,  and,  ocean  sounding  as  it  were  a  retreat  to  the  storm, 
be  swelling  billows  retire  to  their  caverns.  Writers  are  not 
freed  respecting  the  number  of  the  Orcades.*     According 

*The  Orcidcs,  or  Orkneys,  are  first  mentioned  by  Mela,  A.  D.  41| 
*•  itifct  tlieir  number  at  thirty,  a  calculation  pretty  correct,  for  they  are 
*■■•/■«.  SoUnoa,  wbo  wrote  about  A.  D.  240,  says  they  were  desert 
iliiliBflh  and  aeeording  to  Tor^u,  the  name  itself  is  derived  from  Ork, 
^  ^■at  Before  the  sixth  century,  however,  they  seem  to  have  been  well 
P^^ti,  and  aoMsed  to  the  Pictish  kingdom,  as  Columba  found  one  of 
teilidk  at  the  retideuce  of  Bridei  the  Pictish  king.  In  the  ninth  ceii- 
^  Aif  were  tened  by  Norwegian  pirates,  and  early  in  the  tenth,   Har- 
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Book    to  Pliny,  there  are  forty  islands ;  others  make  them  notq 

.: : —  thirty,     Paulus  Orosius  comes  nearest  the  truth,  who  reel 

thirty-three,  of  which  thirteen  are  inhabited,  the  rest  are 
serted,  and  left  entirely  for  sheep  pasture.  Of  these^  « 
are  so  low  and  narrow,  that,  even  if  cultivated,  they  c< 
not  support  above  one  or  two  farmers ;  others,  naked  ti 
or  covered  with  rotten  moss. 
Mainland.  xLViii.  The  largest  of  the  Orcades  was  by  many  of 
ancients  called  Pomona;  it  is  now  named  The  Mainli 
because  it  far  exceeds  all  the  rest  in  size,  being  about  tb 
miles  long.  It  is  well  inhabited,  and  has  five  country 
rishes,  besides  one  town,  which  the  Danes,  when  they 
possession  of  these  islands,  called  Cracoviaca,  now  cornif 
by  the  Scots  into  Kirkwall.  In  this  town  there  are 
castles,  of  a  moderate  extent,  near  to  each  other,  the  one 
king's  and  the  other  the  bishop's.  Between  them  is  a  chuj 
which,  for  these  regions,  may  be  termed  magnificent ;  ; 
between  the  church  and  the  castles,  there  are  some  buildi 
on  both  sides,  M-hich  the  inhabitants  call  two  cities,  the 
the  Royal,  and  the  other  the  Episcopal.  The  whole  ish 
runs  out  in  promontories,  between  which  the  bays  aff 
safe  anchorage  for  shipping,  and  in  some  places,  good  I 
hours.  In  six  different  parts  of  this  island  are  found  met 
Un  and  lead,  as  good  as  are  found  any  where  in  Briti 
This  island  is  about  twenty-four  miles  distant  from  Cai 
ness,  the  Pentland  Frith,  which  I  have  already  describ 
running  between.  In  the  Frith  are  scattered  many  islan 
among  which.  Stroma,  four  miles  distant  from  Caithness, 
not  unproductive  for  its  size;  but  on  account  of  its  proxin 
to  Britain,  and  its  being  always  the  property  of  the  earh 
Caithness,  it  is  not  numbered  among  the  Orcades. 
Rooaldtay,  XLix.  Sailing  hence  to  the  north,  the  first  of  the  Orca 
Ac.  which  occurs  is  South  Ronaldsay,  which  is  distant  fr 
Duncan's  Bay,  or  rather  Donachbei,  about  sixteen  mil 
which  space  small  vessels  cross  in  two  hours,  by  means 
the  current  alone,  even  when  there  is  no  wind,  such  is 

old  Uarfagre,  king  of  Norway,  rednced  them  unto  subjection  to  hk  en 
appointed  earia,  and  settled  a  regular  government  in  the  isknda.  Thef 
terwards  continued  appended  to  Norway,  till  ceded  to  Sootlam^  « tfaa  d 
17  of  Margaret,  queen  to  James  UL 
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itrength  of  the  tide.     Tliis  island  is  five  miles  long,  and  has    BOOK 

«  commodious  harbour,  named  after  St.  Margaret.     A  little  . 

Id  the  east  of  this,  are  two  small  uninhabited  islands,  left  for 

pasturing  cattle.     These,  in  the  country  dialect,  are  termed 

Hohnes,  that  is,  grassy  plains  situated  by  the  waters.  To  the 

north  is  the  island  of  Burra;  and  between  it  and  Pomona, 

there  are  two  holmes.     From  Burra  towards  the  west,  lie 

diree  islands,  in  the  order  as  named,  Suna,  Flata,  and  Fara ; 

and  beyond  them  Hoy  and  Walls,  which  some  call  one,  and 

some  two  islands ;  because  about  the  equinox,  at  which  time 

the  sea  is  most  furiously  agitated,  the  sands  are  left  bare  by 

the  receding  waves,  and  the  narrow  straits  joining  together, 

make  one  island     while  again,  at  the  return  of  the  tide,  the 

sea  flowing  between  produces  a  kind  of  two  islands.     In 

this  island  are  the  highest  mountains  of  the  whole  Orkneys* 

Hoy  and  Walls  are  ten  miles  in  length, — distant  from  Ro- 

naldsay  eight,  and  from  Donnat  Kirk,  in  Caithness,  above 

twenty  miles.     On  the  north  is  the  island  of  Granisa,  situate 

in  a  very  narrow  strait,  for  Hoy  is  distant  from  the  nearest 

conUnent,  that  is,  the  piomontory  of  Pomona,  only  two  miles. 

These  are  almost  all  the  islands  situate  in  the  strait  between 

Pomona  and  Caithness.     The  west  side  of  the  Mainland 

looks  towards   the  open  sea,  in  which   there  are  neither 

islands  nor  rocks  visible.  From  the  east  its  promontory  runs 

ODt  a  little.     Cobesa  protects  it,    as   it  were,  on  the  north. 

Nearer  the  shore,  and  inclining  a  little  to  the  east,  opposite 

Kirkwall,   from  which   it  is  distant  two  miles,    lies  Shapin- 

shay,*  six  miles  long.     On  the  west  part  of  Pomona  lies 

•  The  following  addition  is  given  in  Kuddlman's  edition  of  the  History, 
in  a  Note,  <r  MS*  After  the  account  of  Shapinshay,  he  says,  '<  Next  towards 
Ike  west,  are  two  small  islands,  Oersa,  Vera,  and  Eglisa,  four  miles  long,  in 
vhich.  it  is  said.  Saint  Magnus  is  buried.  After  these,  nearer  to  the  conti- 
aait,  IS  Rttsa,  four  miles  long,  and,  in  some  places,  three  broad,  well  inhabit- 
ed; beyond  which,  to  the  west,  is  the  small  island,  Broea.  Beyond  these, 
lovards  t}ie  north,  lies  another  line  of  islands,  the  eastmost  of  which  is  Stronza, 
ad  next  it  Linga,  five  miles  long,  and  two  broad,  and  many  holmes ;  Etha^ 
iic  miles  long,  and  two  broad,  near  which,  on  the  east  side,  hes  Fara,  be- 
jQod  these,  towards  the  north,  Vistra  is  situated,  which  is  distinguished  by  a 
■■aber  of  small  capes.  Beyond  Stronza,  on  the  north-east  coast  of  Etha, 
linSanday  ten  miles  long,  and  four  broad,  at  the  broadest  part     It  is 
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*W)K  Rusa,  also  six  miles  in  length.  More  to  the  east 
where  St.  Magnus  fa  reported  to  be  buried.  He 
south  lie  Vera,  Gersa,  and  to  the  north,  Westra] 
distant  from  Shetland  eighty  miles,  and  Papy,  an 
also  about  the  same  distance.  About  midway  bet 
islands  and  Shetland,  lies  Fara,  or  Fair  falaud, 
island,  seen  both  from  the  Orcades  and  Shetland, 
into  three  very  high  promontories,  girt  with  lofty 
inaccessible  on  all  sides,  unless  at  the  north-eas 
declines  a  little,  and  affords  a  safe  harbour  for  sni 
The  inhabitants  are  extremely  poor ;  for  the  fis 
come  annually  from  England,  Holland,  and  the  i 
ing  countries,  near  the  ocean,  to  fish  in  these  seoi 
and  carry  off  whatever  they  choose. 
Shetland.  j^  Xlie  next,  after  this,  is  the  greatest  of  th< 
islands**  which,  for  that  cause,  the  inhabitants  call 
six^y  miles  long,  and  in  some  places  sixteen  broa 
quendy  spreading  into  small  promontories,  two  of 
worthy  of  notice ;  one  long,  but  narrow,  runs  tc 
north,  another,  broader,  stretches  south-east.  TL 
is  mostly  inhabited.  In  the  interior,  no  living 
except  fowls,  are  to  be  met  with.  Some  years  ag 
habitants  endeavoured  to  cultivate  more  extens 
their  ancestors,  but  with  little  success.  Tlioir  wes 
the  sea,  for  every  part  of  the  island  is  most  convc 
tuate  for  fisheries.  Ten  miles  north,  Zell,  or  Yell, 
twenty  miles  long,  and  eight  broad,  but  so  inhospi 
no  animal  will  live  tliere,  unless  a  native.  A  Bre 
chant,  however,  it  is  snid,  resides  here,  who  impc 
reign  merchandise  which  they  require,  and  sup] 
abundantly.     The  small  islands,  Linga,  Orna,  I 

•nperior  to  the  i/^ole  in  fertility,  but  destitute  of  -firewood,  ibi 
substitute  peat»  the  conunon  fuel  in  the  north,  which  they  obtaii 
ibr  pTorisions  from  the  neighbouring  islanders.  Beyond  Sam 
Ronaldsay,  about  two  miles  square,  but  never  approached,  eioep 
and  m  oahn  weather." 

*  The  Shetland  Isknds  are  about  eighty-«ix  in  nomber,  of  wh 
inhabited,  the  rest  are  small  holmes,  or  rocky  islets,  used  only  £ 
The  original  inhalntants,  both  of  Oikney  and  Shetland,  appctt  t 
from  Seandinaviai 
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Sanctfeity,  lie  between  Yell  and  Mainland.     Nine  miles  be^    BdOM 
joai  is  tttst,  above  twenty  miles  long,  and  six  broad,  lerel,       ^* 
itidnot  of  to  tmpleasant  aspect,  except  that  it  is  surrounded  ' 

t^hh  a  cempesttious  sea.  Between  this  and  Yell,  lie  ViA, 
tftty  liflga.  Beyond  this  last,  towards  the  west,  are  tha 
two  Skerries,  and  Burra ;  towards  the  east,  Balta,  Honnegft, 
Fotlara,  or  Pheodoray,  seven  miles  long,  seven  distant  from 
Uist,  and  eight  from  Yell,  being  opposite  the  straits  which 
difide  Uist  f]T)m  Yell.  There  are,  besides  a  great  many 
pet^  islands,  stretching  along  the  east  coast  of  Mainland, 
Meda,  three  eastern  Skerries,  Chualsa,  Nostuada,  Brasa, 
lod  Musa;  and  on  the  western  coast  are  scattered  the 
nstem  Skerries,  Rotti,  Papa  the  less,  Venneda,  Papa 
die  greater,  Valla,  Trondra,  Burra,  Ilaura  greater,  Hau* 
n  less ;  and  among  them  are  interspersed  almost  as  many 
holmes. 

LI.  The  Shetlanders'  manner  of  living  is  similar  to  that  of  Manners^ 
die  Orcadians,  only  in  their  household  stuff  they  are  rather  ^- 
iDore  rude.  They  are  clothed  after  the  German  fashion, 
•od,  according  to  their  abilities,  not  inelegantly.  Their  in* 
comes  arise  from  a  coarse,  thick  cloth,  of  a  peculiar  kind, 
which  they  sell  to  the  Norwegians ;  from  oil,  prepared  from 
the  intestines  of  fish  ;  from  butter,  and  from  their  fisheries. 
Their  fishing  boats  are  two-oared  skiffs,  which  they  buy 
t«idy  made  from  the  Norwegians.  Tlieir  fish  are  partly 
cored  with  salt,  and  partly  dried  by  the  wind.  From  the 
ttle  of  these  articles,  they  raise  money  to  pay  their  rents ; 
to  provide  houses,  and  furniture,  and  even  a  considerable 
put  of  their  food.  In  their  domestic  utensils,  those  who 
>im  at  elegance  sometimes  use  silver.  Their  measures,  num* 
hen,  and  weights,  are  German ;  their  speech  too,  is  Ger- 
oian,  or  rather,  old  Gothic.  They  are  unacquainted  with 
bebriety,  but  they  invite  each  other,  once  a  month,  to  their 
homes,  and  spend  these  days  cheerfully,  and  moderately, 
without  those  quarrels,  and  other  mischiefs,  which  usually 
spring  from  drunkenness;  and  they  are  persuaded,  that 
dui  custom  tends  to  cherish  and  perpetuate  mutual  friend- 
*hip.  An  instance  of  their  firm  vigorous  health  was  ex- 
hibited in  our  own  day,  in  the  person  of  a  man  named  Law* 

^OL.  I.  .  a 
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BOOK  rence,  who  married  a  wife  in  his  hundredth  year,  and 
^  at  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  forty,  braving  the  x 
est  sea,  was  accustomed  to  go  to  the  fishing  in  his 
skiff*  He  died  but  lately,  not  cut  off  by  the  stroke  c 
painful  disease,  but  dismissed  gently  by  the  gradual 
of  old  age. 


BUCHANAN'S 
HISTORY  OP  SCOTLAND. 


Boor  II. 

^^  &baloiif  origin  of  die  different  nationi  of  Britain  narrated  and  exposed— 
Their  real  deicent  examined — An  inquiry  into  the  language,  manner*,  and  re* 
Ggioo  of  the  rariout  tribes  of  Celu  or  Gauls— Their  migrations,  and  settle- 
ments in  various  parts  of  the  world,  till  their  first  landing  in  Ireland  and 
Scotland — The  Britons,  Scots,  Picts,  and  Irish  proved  to  be  sprung  from 
tliessme  stodc 

Amono  the  many  impediments  which  I  have  encountered,  in     BOOK 
^i^in«5  ^^^ck  the  History  of  Britain  through  a  lapse  of  more 
tlin  two  thousand  years,  the  chief,  and  that  wliich  met  me  jntnKJnc. 
On  the  very  threshold,  was  the  total  want  of  letters,  during  a  tion  lo  tli*? 
icng  period,  in  these  countries  from  whence  the  knowledge  '"'*""^ 
of  our  origin  was  to  be  drawn  ;  and  then  their  destruction, 
almost  in  their  birth,  after  they  had  at  last  been  introduced  ; 
ftr,  I  think,  we  may  affirm  with  truth,  that  all  the  nations 
^bich  have  ever  settled  in  Britain,  even  to  the  present  time, 
have  come  thither  from  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Germany.     The 
Cauls  first  received  from  the  Greeks  of  Marseilles,  the  cha- 
racters of  that  alpliabet  which  they  used  in  matters  of  busi- 
ly or  in  their  private  correspondence;  but  though  the 
form  of  their  letters  was  Greek,  the  language  they  used  was 
Gothic     They  had  not,  however,   committed  either  their 
laws  or  their  sacred  ceremonies  to  writing  in  the  age  of  Ju- 
lius Caesar,  much  less  their  achievements,  which  yet,  it  is  ^ 
probable,  were  highly  illustrious.     All  that  they  performed, 
or  endured,  in  Italy,  Germany,  Thrace,  Macedonia,  Greece. 
or  Asia,  would  likewise  have  been  buried  in  oblivion  for 
^er,  had  not  foreign  writers  transmitted  the  record  to  pos- 
My.    In  Spain,  indeed,  the   Greeks,  and  before  them  the 
Phoniicians,  who  inhabited  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean 
^  understood  the  use  of  letters,  and  likewise  one  tribe  of 
^  Barbarians,  the  Turdetani,    s  Strabo  informs  \XS|  b\xl  iso 


BaM 
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BOOK    ancient  historian,  so  fiur  as  I  know^  existed  among  them ;  ibr 
^^'       Varro,  Pliny,  and  other    Latin  authors,  who  incidentally 
mention  any  thing  about  the  first  inhabitants  of  Spain,  support 
their  opinions  on  thi^  subject,  rather  by  conjectures,  than  by 
the  tQstimany  of  writers.     In  that  part  of  Britain  wbicb  Cae- 
sar visited,  there  existed  no  correct  ancient  memorials ;  but 
in  the  interior,  which  was  much  more  barbarous,  there  were 
still  fewer  of  any  description ;  so  that  when  he  made  iuquiry, 
as  he  tells  us,  at  them  about  the  origin  of  the  nation,  and 
the  most  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  island,  he  found  thej 
could  give  him  no  certain  information.     After  Caesar,  yre 
h^ve  Cornelius  Tacitus,  a  writer  not  more  distinguished  ibr 
fidelity  than  for  diligence ;  yet,  altbougb  Britain  had  then 
been  explored  by  the  Roman  fleets,  and  her  inmost  recastes 
examined  by  their  arms,  he  could  find,  on  this  subject,  dq- 
thing  credible,  or  worthy  to  be  recorded.     Gildas,*  like- 
wise, who  lived  above  four  hundred  years  after  Tacitus,  a^ 
firms  that  he  collected  his  information,  not  from  writings,  o« 
which  there  were  none,  but  from  foreign  report     German]^ 
was  the  last  of  all  these  countries,   where  letters  were  culti^ 
vated,  and  there,  when  they  had  nothing  which  they  coul«3i 
produce  from  ancient  records  as  true,  they,  with  their  usu^^ 
ingenuousness,  refrained  from  supplying  the  deficiency  ^^ 
fable.     I  therefore  think  it  is  but  fair,  that  those  who 
they  bring  the  origin  of  the  Britons  from  aiicient  ami 
should  inform  us  who  first  discovered  these  aqnals,  whe^rc 
they  have  been  so  long  hid,  and  by  what  means  they  ha^^bt 
come  down  to  us,  through  so  many  ages  uncorrupted. 

41.  In  this  dilemma,  some  have  recourse  to  the  bards  a"*^ 
senachies,  as  the  preservers  of  the  ancient  records,  whiclm  U 
truly  ridiculous.  But  this  will  be  better  understood  wherm  I 
explain  who  they  were,  on  whose  fidelity  it  is  proposed  to 
rely,  in  affairs  so  obscure,  and  so  much  anterior  to  all  x*^^ 
cord.  First,  then,  the  Bards.  It  is  clearly  stated,  by  boffc 
Stra\)o  and  Animian,  what  they  were,  anciently,  and  indi^fr 

•  CKJdaB,  the  first  British  writer,  was  !)om  in  Walet,  520,  wrote  Ifc 
Hnfonr.  A.  D.  560.  He  is  the  only  British  author  of  the  tiitli  tmUff^ 
wKa«9  WQiln  are  primed,  and  the  diief  mithority  for  (be  timee  ia  vljiAl* 
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iufi  bat  Lucan  lias  more  briefly,  and  distinctly  enough  for   BOOK. 

thepiMeDt  purpose,  informed  us  in  the  following  verses;       __!i. 

Vm  <pioqiM!  qw  fintM  aniaiM  belloque  peremptu 
liMidibiiB  in  kmguin  vates  diffunditii  aevum, 
Plorima  f«curi  fudistin  carmina  Bardi. 

Tka  bmro  who  &U  in  war,  ye  Poott,  praise 
Isitnioa  that  shall  descend  to  diiitaiit  times. 
And  spread  their  fame,  ye  Baads,  in  maiiy  songs. 

Bnt  the  very  oldest  of  them  were  entirely  ignorant  of  let- 
tns,  and  have  left  no  permanent  memorial  of  ancient  affairs 
Uund  them.     Next  came  the  Senacliies,*  another  descrip- 
tion of  minstrels,  who  were  retained  by  the  chiefs  of  ancient 
fanilies,  andf  likewise,  often  by  other  men  of  property,  who 
tdted  from  memory,  the  genealogies  of  their  patrons.     But 
diese,  too^  were  wholly  destitute  of  learning,  and,  besides, 
*hst  reliance  could  be  placed  on  men  whose  expectations 
lod  subsistence  depended  on  adulation  ?  and,  even  had  their 
^    V'eiiqi^  been  undoubted,  all  they  told  must  have  been  but 
<»f  lilde  service  to  the  historian.     Let  us  only  recollect  how 
^itea  ancient  writers  are  found  in  error,  how  often  they  hesi- 
^Uf  doubt,  and  fluctuate ;  how  often  they  not  only  differ 
'^^HQ  one  another,  but  how  often  they  do  not  even  agree  with 
^emselves.     Now,  if  such  things  happen  to  those  who  ap- 
plj  themselves  with  great  labour  to  the  study  of  truth,  what 
^  to  be  expected  from  others,  who,  without  the  assistance  of 
^^tters,  by  which  the  mistakes  of  the  rash  may  be  rectified, 
^V  the  falsehoods  of  the  interested  detected,  trust  entirely  to 
K^emory  ?  without  even  taking  into  consideration  the  liability 
^ff  that  faculty  to  be  impaired  by  disuse,  debilitated  by  age, 
^^  wholly  destroyed  by  disease.     If  to  this  be  added,  as  it 
^>Aea  must,  the  desire  to  praise  a  patron,  or  perhaps  a  love 
^K  eontndiction,  or  the  influence  of  anger,  or  hatred^  or 
^iwy,  which  usually  pervert  the  judgment,  who  would  ven- 

'Mvtin,  in  lus  deacription  of  the  Western  Isles,  describes  the  Senaehiea 
^)m  day,  thus ;  *<  I  must  not  omit  to  relate  their  way  of  study,  which  is 
ynf  nngnlar ;  they  shut  their  doors  and  windows,  for  a  day's  time,  and  lia 
^  their  bada,  widi  a  stone  upon  their  belly,  and  plaids  about  their  heads,  and 
ftl^cyei  being  covered,  diey  pump  their  brains  for  ihetorical  eulogium  or 
I^Vrie.*  Dr.  Johnson  complained,  that  during  his  visit  he  could  obtain  no 
i>Vfla  aeeouBt  from  the  Islanders,  of  the  proper  avocation  of  the  Scnachisa, 
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BOOS  ture  to  afSrm,  upon  their  testimony,  either  what  is  troe^  €f 
what  is  false,  or  seek  for  certainty  among  such  uncertain' 
authorities  ?  Wherefore,  in  such  a  taciturnity  of  the  ancient 
writers  upon  subjects  of  antiquity,  and  such  an  ignoranoe 
often  even  of  contemporaneous  transactions,  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  arrive  at  any  certainty,  I  think  it  more  modest  to 
preserve  a  decorous  silence,  than  by  inventing  falsehood,  to 
treat  the  opinion  of  others  with  contempt.  Among  all  the 
British  nations,  so  great  was  the  want  of  writers,  that,  before 
the  invasion  by  the  Romans,  every  thing  was  enveloped  ia 
the  thickest  darkness,  and  buried  in  impenetrable  gloom  ;• 
even  the  transactions  of  the  Romans,  we  can  only  collect 
from  Greek  and  Latin  writings ;  and,  as  to  what  happened 
before  their  arrival,  their  conjectures  are  more  worthy  of 
credit  than  our  own  romances,  for  the  tales  our  writers  hare 
written,  each  respecting  the  origin  of  his  own  particular  na* 
tion,  are  so  absurd  that  I  should  never  have  thought  of  at* 
tempting  to  refute  them,  had  there  not  been  some,  who^ 
treating  these  fables  seriously,  delighted  in  ornamenting 
themselves  with  borrowed  plumes, 
VncertaJn-  '"'  '^'^^  discordance  of  more  recent  virriters  is  another, 
ty  of  orip-  and  not  the  least  of  our  difficulties  in  this  inquiry,  for  they 
"*™^''  differ  so  much  among  themselves,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  de- 
cide which  to  follow ;  indeed,  such  is  the  folly  of  almost  the 
whole,  that  it  appears  to  be  about  nearly  the  best  method  to 
reject  them  altogether.  Yet,  on  this  obscure  subject,  I  am 
not  so  much  surprised  at  the  silence  of  the  ancients,  or  even 


*  In  the  discussion  which  follows,  Buchanan  is  at  issue  with  aD  tht 
antiquaries,  who  ever  wrote,  or  may  write  upon  the  sulgect  of  BritiA' 
Antiquities.  He  appeals  to  the  onl^  allowed  authorities,  the  Greek  wat 
Roman  writers ;  and  the  third  Book  consists  entirely  of  the  passaget  iip^ 
on  which  he  founds  his  argument.  The  aboriginal  Gaels  of  PinkcrtOi^e 
he  had  not  heard  of;  the  Cimbri,  he  knew  as  a  Celtic  tribe;  the  Oaoli 
he  knew  were  Celts ;  and  Cssar  had  told  him  the  Belgie  were  Gaula.  !!• 
Irish,  he  knew,  were  Grauls ;  and  the  Silures,  who  bore  the  same  chanicta* 
istic  iiiarKS,  Tacitus  informed  him,  had  come  from  Spain;  his  condusioat. 
in  the  then  state  of  learning,  were  therefore  legitimate ;  and  if  later  diaeo- 
veries  have  rendered  them  in  any  degree  dubious,  the  fault  lay  not  with  Ba» 
cfaanan,  whose  ingenuity,  learning,  and  research,  were  aniTemlly  admitttd  ^ 
and  applauded,  in  a  learned  age,  by  men  themselves  learned*  and  who  wen 
lully  able  to  appreciate  both  the  worth  and  thi»  labour  of  hit  perfonnuieQb 
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•oordant  iables  of  the  more  recent  writers,  as  I  am  as-  BOOK 
led  at  the  impudent  agreement  of  a  few,  who  respect-  _ 

lese  Umes»  when  every  thing  was  doubtful  and  uncer* 
pronounced  with  such  confident  assurance,  that  they 
lather  intent  upon  amusing  the  credulous,  than  upon 
ing  to  fidelity  in  their  narration. 
these  early  times,  when  the  Britons,  like  many  other 
3%  rarely  applied  themselves  to  agriculture,  and  all 
riches  consisted  in  flocks,  there  existed  little  or  no  in* 
aal  property*  Miserably  poor,  they  easily  changed 
places  of  residence,  either  expelled  by  others  more 
rfhl  than  themselves,  or  themselves  expelling  those  who 
weaker,  or  seeking  out  richer  pasture  in  the  vast  and 
tivated  wildernesses.  And  the  names  of  places  were 
easily  changed  with  new  lords.  Much  difficulty,  too, 
risen  firom  the  ambition  of  the  powerful,  who,  to  perpe- 
their  remembrance  to  posterity,  have  given  their  own 
B  to  nations,  provinces,  and  towns.  In  Spain,  almost 
city  had  two  names,  and  their  inhabitants  the  same ; 
the  inhabitants,  the  names  of  cities  and  countries  were 
changed,  and,  not  to  mention  Egypt,  Greece^  and  a 
list  beside,  did  not 

Scpiut  et  nomen  posuit  Satumia  tellui  f 
The  land  of  Saturn  *  often  change  her  name? 

B  liappened,  too,  that  the  same  nation,  residing  in  the 
country,  has  not  always  received  the  same  appellation.. 
,  what  the  Romans  called  Hispania,  the  Greeks,  Iberia, 
oets,  Hesperia,  is,  by  the  Apostle  Paul,  in  his  epistles,  . 
y  T1)eodoret,f  and  Sozomenus,}  in  their  histories,  call- 
lania,  Spain.  The  name  of  Greeks,  so  celebrated  by 
jatins  and  all  other  European  nations,  is  but  an  ob- 


heodoKt,  one  of  the  most  learned  fiithera  of  the  ChriBtian  church,  was 
•  rf  St  Gjrricui  in  Syria,  b  the  fourth  centuiy.  He  wrote  an  Ecclesi. 
HklOfy,  and  sereral  other  works. 

laMBWDua,  an  eodesiastical  historian  of  the  fifth  century.  He  was  a  kw- 
iipnctiBed  as  a  pleader,  at  Conttandnople. 
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nooK  seare  iMiiie  uniong  tbem^lves.*     The   Hehte 

Arabians  preserve  the  ancient  names  of  almosi 

tions,  none  oF  which  were  ever  beard  o^  erei 

among  any  other  people*    Seots  and  English)  i 

names  of  die  Britons  at  present,  were  perfectly  i 

the  ancient  Scots  and  Britons;  (or  they  called 

bins,  and  the  other  Saxons.     Wfaerefbre,  it  nee< 

wonderful,  if,   amid  such  changes  in  human  a 

should  not  always  be  found  a  perfect  agreemen 

names  of  men  and  places^  among  writers  boni 

ages,  in  hmdsr  ftir  distant  from  each  other,  anc 

likewise,  in  their  language  and  xianncrs.     But^ 

things  throw  great  obstacles  in  the  way  of  out 

into  the  origin  of  nations,  the  distorted  ambitii 

modern  writers  hm^  invcdved  all  in  the  most  ii 

obscurity;  for,  while  each  endeavours  to  deduce 

of  his  nation  from  a  high  antiquity,  and  foolish) 

efflioble  it  by  unlbunded  inventions,  they  only, 

lioence  of  their  fatdes,  darken*  what  they  attempt 

And  if  at  any  time  they  accidentally  speak  truth, 

eulbus  iieilsehoods  have  destroyed  their  credibili 

their  assertions  are  treated  with  contempt. 

Faimlou*         IV.  In  the  first  place,  as  I  shall  begin  with  th 

theHrf    ^^^"^  nation,  so  likewise  with  the  most  impudent 

tons.  The  forgers  of  a  new  history  of  Britain,  having  i 

the  fable  of  the  Danaides,  pretend  that  a  certi 

Syriay  Diocleaian,  had  thirty-three  daughters  I 

Labana,  who  having  killed  all  their  husbands  oi 

of  their  nuptials,  and  being  put  by  their  father 

without  a  helm,  and  without  an  oar^  arrived  at  B 

a  desert;  and  there  alone  in  this  cold  region^ 

spontaneous  fruit  was  but  scauty,  tliey  not  only 

from  the  embraces  of  evil  demons,  produced  gian 

of  whom  continued  to  exist,   until  the  coming 

The  island,  they  say,  was  called  Albion,  from  Al 

tus,  they  allege,  was  the  great  grandson  of  ^nei 

jan,  and  the  son  of  iEoeas  Silvius^     Thu  Brutua 

wittmgly  killed  his  father  by  a  random  blow,  U 

•  Tht  Greekft  ca\\  vV.em^eViM  IIeIIene>  not  Gnpci 
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liapjiy  and  lamentable  accident,  yet,  being  done  without  in-  BOOK 
tention,  he  was  not  put  to  death,  but  sent  or  allowed  to  go  ''* 
into  banishment  This  parricide,  after  having  consulted 
die  oracle  of  Diana,  wandered  for  twelve  years,  exposed  to 
erery  variety  of  fortune,  when  he  is  said  to  have  landed  in 
Britain,  accompanied  by  a  great  number  of  followers,  and, 
bgring  subdued  the  immense  power  of  the  giants  in  many 
bittles,  obtained  at  last  the  empire  of  the  whole  island. 
From  him  descended  three  sons,  Locrinus,  Albanactus,  and 
Cimbrus,  who  divided  the  country  among  them.  From  Al- 
banactus, descended  the  Al  banes,  afterwards  the  Scots  ; 
Iran  Cambrus  the  Cambrians,  who  now  possess  Wales. 
These  held  their  kingdoms  each  in  subordination  to  Locri- 
m,  who  possessed  the  supreme  authority,  and  who,  being 
diief  of  the  rest  of  the  Britons,  gave  the  name  Leogria  to 
Us  own  portion  of  the  island.  Later  writers  add,  in  order 
to  extend  this  fabulous  empire,  that  I..ocrinu3  was  succeeded 
bjr  bis  daughter  Vendolina,  and  Vendolina  by  Madanus, 
tod  Madanus  by  Menpricus,  after  whom  came  Ebrancus, 
who^  from  twenty  wives,  begot  as  many  sons.  Of  these, 
nineteen  emigrated  to  Germany,  and,  aided  by  the  forces  of 
tbeir  relation,  Albius  Silvius,  conquered  that  country.  From 
these  brothers,  Germany  is  alleged  to  have  received  its 
name.* 

v.  Such  is  the  account  the  ancient  Britons,  and  after  them 
lome  of  the  English  historians,  give  of  the  first  inhabitants  of 
Britain,  It  is  impossible  to  help  wondering  what  could  be 
the  intention  of  the  inventors  of  the  story,  who,  in  a  case 
like  this,  when  they  could  so  easily,  and  not  invidiously,  have 
laitBted  the  Athenians,  Arcadians,  and  other  illustrious 
nations,  and  called  themselves  the  original  natives  of  the 
8oil,-~nor  needed  they  have  thought  an  origin  disgraceful, 
iriuch  tlie  noblest  and  wisest  states  of  the  world  esteemed 
their  glory,  and  especially  when  that  assertion  could  not 
have  been  refuted  from  ancient  writers,  and  would  have  had 
Bo  ignoble  defenders,— chose  rather  to  assume  as  ancestors, 
Ae  reftise  of  all  beings,  the  very  detail  of  whose  story  ren- 
ewed it  suspicious   even    to   the  illiterate,  and  for  whose 

f  *  Gcnnaiius,  ■  f^tiii  word,  signifring  conic  of  the  same  stock 
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BOOK    existence  they  had  not  the  shadow  of  a  hint  from  the  writen 

^'* of  antiquity.     But  seeing  that  did  not  please  them,  whes 

they  were  free,  as  the  poet  observed, 

From  any  ancient  parchment  that  they  chose. 
To  haYe  claimed  honest  men  as  ancestors. 

I  confess  I  am  astonished  what  could  possibly  have  induoec 
them  to  prefer,  above  all  others,  lyretches,  of  whom  theiL 
posterity  must  always  be  ashamed.  What  wondrous  foA 
is  it  to  esteem  nothing  honourable  or  illustrious  but  what  i 
connected  with  some  amazing  villany  or  crime !  yet  tbev 
are  some  men  who  do  impose  such  absurdities  upon  the  i^ 
norant.  I  pardon  the  ingenious  Joannes  Annius,*  for  i»h 
must  grant  a  liberty  to  poets  when  they  endeavour  to  embel 
lish,  witli  fictitious  ornaments,  the  origin  either  of  familief  or 
of  nations ;  but  to  those  who  profess  to  write  true  history,  1 
do  not  think  it  proper  to  allow  the  same  privilege. 

VI.  To  return,  however,  to  the  story,  what  can  be  mart 
unworthy  of  credit,  than  that  a  few  girls,  without  the  assiit* 
ance  of  any  man,  should  guide  their  vessel  through  the  wide 
ocean,  from  Syria,  to  a  desert  island  at  the  other  extremity 
of  the  world ;  a  voyage,  which  even  at  this  day,  would  be 
formidable  to  experienced  sailors,  in  a  stout,  well^fumisbed 
vessel,  notwithstanding  our  superiorskill  in  navigation?  That 
they  should  live  there  without  either  corn  or  fruit ;  and  that 
ladies,  the  daughters  of  a  king,  should  not  only  live  in  tbii 
cold  climate,  without  food,  but  that  they  should  bring  forth 
giants,  and  lest  they  should  not  be  provided  with  husbBiidi 
worthy  of  their  rank,  that  they  should  be  embraced  by  derib ! 
But  Dioclesian,  when  did  he  exist  ?  in  what  part  of  Syria  did 
he  reign?  why  does  no  writer  mention  him?  especiaUy,  9f 
the  affairs  of  no  nation  are  more  minutely  recorded  tbaB 
those  of  Syria.  Whence  did  he  receive  the  name  of  IXpcfe* 
sian  ?  a  name  which  originated,  a  thousand  years  after  hiV 
among  the  Barbarians,  and  from  the  Greek  came  to  bt  da 
clined  after  the  Latin  form  of  speech. 

*  Joannes  Annias  \Ta.s  a  British  poet  of  considerable  reputation,  ht  ^    . 
ribhed  about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
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Til.  Then  next  comesa  nol)Ie  assassin,  Brutus,  a  parricide,  BOOK 
that  he  might  not  in  tliis  be  inferior  to  Uomulus.  But  this  ^^' 
Bratiis,  whoever  he  was,  whom  the  Britons  claim  as  the 
tuthor  of  their  name  and  nation,  with  what  forces — by  means 
of  what  common  language— did  he,  especially  in  such  times, 
ncceed,  where  the  Roman  arms,  in  the  most  flourishing  state 
of  the  republic,  after  all  the  rest  of  the  world  was  subdued, 
ooyld  scarcely  penetrate  ?  It  would  be  superfluous  to  men- 
tioD  how  insignificant  the  states  of  Italy  were  before  Rome 
*ii  built,  and  how  averse  the  natives  were  to  long  journies. 
Neither  is  it  necessary  to  inquire  whether  he  came  by  sea  or 
Und,  for,  till  that  time,  the  Alps  had  been  passed  only  by 
Hercules,  and  the  innate  ferocity  of  the  Gauls  rendered  them 
opposed  to  all  intercourse  with  strangers ;  and  it  was  not  till 
a  late  period,  and  when  they  were  in  the  height  of  their 
prosperity,  that  the  Carthaginians,  or  the  Greek  Marseillians, 
dared  to  venture  into  the  ocean ;  and  then,  their  voyages 
were  undertaken  not  for  conquest,  but  disco%ery#  Nor  is  it 
credible,  that  the  Alban  aliepherds,  a  semi-rustic  kind  of 
men,  would  undertake  so  bold  an  enterprise.  Besides,  no- 
oody  acquainted  with  Latin  literature  can  be  ignorant  that 
the  name  of  Brutus  first  began  to  be  celebrated  under  Tar- 
qob  the  last,  sumamed  the  Proud,  five  hundred  years  after 
the  fictitious  Brutus,  when  Lucius  Junius,  a  nobleman,  in 
order  to  escape  the  cruelty  of  the  king,  disguised  himself, 
and  by  a  pretended  folly,  procured  for  himself  the  new  sur- 
name of  Brutus,  which  he  transmitted  to  his  posterity. 

VIII.  The  monk  himself,  however,  the  inventor  and  pro- 
pagator of  this  British  fable,  seems  to  have  perceived  the 
absurdity  of  this  romance,  but  he  thought  he  would  be  able  to 
meet  all  objections  by  a  species  of  religion,  and  wished  to 
Rttke  it  appear  that  the  adventurers  obeyed  an  oracle  of 
Diana.  I  will  not  here  scrutinize  too  minutely,  why  this 
<>nde  of  Diana  was  kept  a  secret  from  posterity,  when  the 
Sitnmian  and  Sibylline  oracles  and  the  Praenestine  lots 
^<ere  so  celebrated  ?  This  only  I  will  inquire,  in  what  lan- 
[{Qage  did  Diana  give  her  answer  ?  If  I  am  told  in  Latin,  I 
^  then  ask  how  Brutus  could  understand  a  language  which 
*tt  not  in  existence  till  about  nine  hundred  years  afler  he 
^  bom  ?     For  when  Horace,  who  was  certainly  a  learned 
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BOOK  man,  ingenuously  confesses  that  he  did  not  understand  the 
^L       Salion  verses,  cx>niposed  in  the  reign  of  Numa  Pompilius, 

""  how  could  Brutus,  who  was  dead  so  many  years  before  the 

Salii  were  instituted,  understand  verses  composed  long  after 
the  age  of  Horace,  as  their  structure  and  style  bear  evidence? 
'  Likewise,  how  could  the  posterity  of  Brutus  so  completely 
forget  the  Latin  tongue,  that  not  the  slightest  vestige  of  it 
remains  among  them  ?  and  whence  came  the  language  they 
DOW  use  ?  For  if  a  British  language  was  then  spoken  in 
Italy  by  both  gods  and  men,  certainly  it  is  not  that  British 
which  is  now  in  use,  for  it  is  so  compounded  of  the  tongues 
of  the  neighbouring  people,  that  a  number  of  nations  may  at 
first  sight  recognise  it  in  their  own  words.  But  if  it  be  af- 
firmed that  the  ancient  Latins  spoke  British,  whence  did  this 
monk  receive  the  ancient  oracle,  spoken  two  thousand  years 
before?  But  why  pursue  these  things  so  minutely,  when  it 
is  apparent  from  so  many  other  arguments,  that  the  same 
monk  fabricated  a  history  which  never  had  a  foundation ; 
begot  a  Brutus  who  never  existed ;  and  invented  an  oracle 
of  Diana  that  never  was  uttered.  I  shall  produce  the  verses 
themselves,  which  sufficiently  expose  the  ill-constructed  im- 
posture. 

Brutus  Comsulit- 

Diva  potens  nemorum,  terror  silvettribus  apns^ 

Cui  licet  aufractus  ire  per  sethereos, 
Infernasqne  domos ;  terrcstria  jura  resolve, 

£t  die  quas  terras  nos  habitare  velis. 
Die  certam  sedem,  qua  te  veneremur  in  aevuniy 

Qua  tibi  viigiueis  templa  dicabo  choris. 

Brutus's  Address  to  the  Oracls. 

Goddess  of  gproves,  and  of  the  chase, 

*Tit  thine  ethereal  fields  to  trace, 

Or  hell's  domains.     Oh  let  some  spel)» 

Our  future  habitations  teU, 

Some  stable  seat  of  empire,  where 

To  latest  ages  may  appear 

The  altars  we  shall  duly  raise, 

For  v'lT^u  dioirs  ro  hymn  thy  praiaa. 
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Diana  answers  in  the  same  kind  of  verse,  evidently  nianufac-    BOOK 

toned  by  the  same  poet,  not  in  dark,  ambiguous,  or  perplex- 

ed  terms;  but  in  plain  perspicuous  language,  such  as  she 
never  would  have  employed,  she  promises  him  the  empire 
ofthe  whole  earth. 

Diana  Respondit. 

Brute,  sub  OGcasum  solis,  trans  Gallica  regna, 

Insula  m  oceono  est  undique  dausa  man : 
Insula  in  oceano  est,  habitata  gigantibus  olini, 

None  deserta  quidem,  gentibus  apta  tuis. 
Hanc  pete :  namque  tibi  sedes  erit  ilia  perennis  ; 

Hbc  fiet  natJS  altera  Troja  tuis. 
We  de  prole  tua  reges  nascentur,  et  ipsis 

Totios  temB  subditus  orbis  erit. 

The  Oracle's  Reply. 

Wbere  the  sun  sinks  beneath  the  main. 
Beyond  the  bounds  of  Gallia's  reign. 
An  idand  stands, — on  every  side 
Girt  by  the  ocean's  swelling  tide. 
Where  giants  dwelt  in  olden  time, 
But  now  it  is  a  desert  clime. 
Brutus !  that  country  is  thine  o\m. 
Seek  it— establish  there  a  throne ; 
Where  thy  late  offspring  shall  eryoy 
Another  home — a  second  Troy ; 
Thence  fiir  extend  their  royal  sway. 
And  bid  a  prostrate  world  obey. 

From  these  verses  compared  with  the  history,  I  think  the 
rest  of  the  forgery  may  easily  be  discovered,  and  that  palpa- 
bly ;  for  besides  the  folly  of  the  promises  on  both  sides,  the 
verses  say  that  the  island  was  not  at  that  time  inhabited,  but 
that  it  had  formerly  been  inhabited,  and  had  then  become  a 
desert     Now  where  were  the  portentous  Oogmagog,  and 
Tiatagol,  and  the  other  more  monstrous  names,  conjured 
up,. shall  I  say,  for  terror  or  derision?  and  where  the  re- 
doubtable combats  of  Corinseus,  and  the  other  associates  of 
Brutus,  not  with  earth-begotten,  but  devil-begotten  giants  ? 
IX.  So  much   for  the  account  these  authors  give  us  of 
Bnitos  and  his  oracle ;  yet,  notwithstanding  these  enormous 
&l8ehood%  their  posterity  neither  repent,  nor  are  ashamed 
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^9P*^     of  them ;  for,  only  a  few  years  ago,  a  writer  of  no  mci 
.,  name  among  them,  impudently  pretended  that  the  Thgi 


spoke  British  !  The  shameless  effrontery  of  which 
bion,  Homer  and  Dionysius  Halicarnassus  directly  refill 
the  first  of  whom  gives  Greek  names  to  all  the  Trojans,  ai 
the  other,  in  a  long  and  serious  disputation,  contends  th 
the  Trojans  were  originally  descended  from  the  Grreel 
But  I  have  done.  I  pass  by  that  puzzle,  how  Brutus,  wl 
came  to  Britain  with  no  great  train,  could  establish  thr 
kingdoms  in  less  than  twenty  years;  and  how  they,  t 
vhole  of  whom,  on  their  first  arrival,  would  scarcely  ha 
filed  one  small  colony,  could  in  so  brief  a  period  overspre 
the  largest  island  in  the  world,  not  only  with  villages, 
cities,  but  with  three  powerful  and  extensive  kingdoms;  a 
who,  in  a  short  time  after,  became  so  numerous,  that  B 
tain,  it  seems,  could  not  contain  them ;  for  passing  over 
the  extensive  plains  of  Germany,  they  took  possession 
them,  and  having  conquered  the  inhabitants,  forced  them 
assume  a  new  name,  not  in  the  British,  but  Latin  languag 
and  thus,  from  these  nineteen  Brothers,  who  were  not  Gc 
mani,  [that  is,  fvll  brothers,] — ^for  they  had  each  differei 
mothers, — be  called  Germans.  This  fiction,  so  absurd  i 
every  part,  I  have  not  stopped  to  confute,  but  leave  it  to  tl 
Germans,  for  their  amusement% 

X.  Having  thus  in  general  nol  ced  the  fables  of  the  Br 
tons,  I  must  observe  that  their  object  is  but  very  flimsil 
concealed.  The  monstrous  fable  of  demons  embracing  vii 
gins,  seems  to  me  intended  to  show  that  their  Brutus  wi 
either  allied  with  the  two  greatest  neighbouring  nations  b 
blood,  or,  that  he  could  vie  with  them  in  the  nobility  of  hi 
descent ; — for  both  the  Oauis  and  Grermans,  accordhig  t 
CsMar  and  Tacitus,  deduced  their  origin  from  the  defi 
A  similar  reason  appears  to  have  given  rise  to  the  fidio 
about  Brutus,  for  when  the  Buthrotii  in  Epirus,  seten 
people  in  Sicily,  the  Romans,  Campanians,  and  Safanoii0 
in  Italy,  the  Averni,  iEdui,  Sequani,  and  lastly,  the  Fnud 
in  Gaul,  celebrated,  I  know  not  what  Trojans  as  the 
founders,  the  British  historians  thought  it  would  cdnA 
more  distinguished  nobility  on  their  nation,  if  they  ead 
diBO.pfer  its  origin  in  tbe  recesses  of  antiquity,  afidi 
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imung  the  Tmjans ;  either  on  account  of  the  renown  of  a    BOOK 
chj  celebrated  in  the  literature  of  the  whole  world,  or  on  .^.^..^ 
aooount  of  its  alliance  with  so  many  nations,  said  to  have 
ansen,  as  it  were,  from  its  shipwreck.     Nor  did  they  think 
thit  a  very  arrogant  lie,  if,  when  they  communicated  nobi* 
litjr  ID  so  many  nations,  they  took  a  share  of  the  honour  to 
themselvea.     Hence  arose,  I  imagine,  the  romance  of  Bru- 
tus, and  others  still  older,  not  less  foolishly  believed,  than 
inpodendy   contrived.     It  may   perhaps   be   sufficient,  in 
order  to  prove  the  fiilsehood  of  all  these  stories,  to  mention, 
thst  they  were  quite  unknown  to  ancient  writers,  and  durst 
not  be  publish^  while  literature  flourished,  but  were  the 
productions  of  ignorant,  unlearned  men,  during,  the  dark 
ages,  when  letters  were  almost  extinct,  and  were  received  by 
the  stupid  and  the  credulous,  who  were  not  capable  of  de- 
tecting the  fraud.     It  is  a  common  custom  with  impostors, 
who  are  less  anxious  about  the  advantages  to  be  derived  by 
the  public  from  a  true  history,  than  about  the  emolument 
they  themselves  may  reap  from  adulation,  that  when  they 
appear  most  vehemently  to  praise,  they  most  certainly  ex- 
pose to  ridicule ;  and  it  is  the  same  with  those  who,  in  order 
Id  exalt  the  nobility  of  their  origin,  and  render  it  more  splen- 
didly illustrious,  deduce  it  from  the  vilest  dregs  of  mankind 
-HI  nobility  of  which,  however  the  weak  and  the  credulous 
may  admire  the  splendour,  none  of  their  neighbours  will 
fed  disposed  to  envy  them  the  possession. 

XI.  llie  writers  of  Scottish  history  have  given  to  their  Faimimis 
countrymen,  what  appeared  to  them  a  more  creditable  ori-  ^}*^^JJ  ^^ 
gio,  but  not  less  fabulous  than  the  nobility  of  the  Bri- 
tons, for  they  have  adopted  ancestors,  not  indeed  from  Tro- 
jan refugees,  but  from  the  Grecian  heroes  who  overturned 
Troy.  In  the  early  ages,  two  nations  of  the  Greeks,  they 
tell  us,  were  particularly  celebrated — the  Dorians,  and  the 
lonians.  The  chief  of  the  Dorians  were  the  Argives,  and 
^'the  lonians,  the  Athenians.  The  Scots  make  a  chief  nam- 
ed Gothelus,  the  founder  of  their  nation,  but  whether  they 
chose  a  son  of  Argus  or  Cecrops,  they  have  left  uncertain. 
That  they  may  not,  however,  yield  the  precedence  in  that 
Ptrticolar  point  of  honour  to  the  Romans,  they  have  given 
^  a  stout  band  of  robl)erj^  with  whom  having  marc\\ed  \u- 
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BOOK  to  Egypt,  he  is  said  to  have  performed  many  illustrious  ac* 
'^'  tions,  and  to  have  been  made  commauder-in-chief  of  the 
"""""^^  forces,  after  the  departure  of  Moses.  Then  with  his  wife 
Scota,  the  daughter  of  the  king  of  Egypt,  having  circumna- 
vigated all  the  coast  of  Eurppe,  bordering  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea,  and  travelled  over  many  countries,  in  that  age 
desert,  or  but  thinly,  and  in  very  few  places  inhabited,  such 
as  were  Greece,  Italy,  Gaul,  the  whole  coast  of  Africa,  not 
to  mention  the  islands  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  some  au* 
thors  set  him  down  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Iberus.  Leav- 
ing that  country,  however,  where  he  could  not  subsist,  they 
hand  him  over  to  Galicia,  a  land  still  more  barren.  Others-— 
he  being  the  first  mortal,  I  suppose,  who  ever  dared  venture 
with  a  fleet  into  the  ocean — have  landed  him  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Douro,  and  in  that  celebrated  place  they  make  him 
build  a  town,  now  called,  after  his  name,  Portus  Gatheli, 
whence  the  whole  country,  which,  from  Lusus  and  Lusa,  the 
children  of  Bacchus,  had  for  a  long  time  been  called  Lusi- 
tania,  began  to  be  styled  Portugal.  Forced,  however,  at 
length  from  thence  to  fly  to  Galicia,  he  founded  there  Bri« 
gantium,  now  Compostella.  Bracara,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Mundo,  was  also  built  by  him. 

.  XII.  These  are  the  fabulous  accounts  the  Scots  have  given 
of  the  origin  of  their  nation,  in  contriving  which^  their  care- 
lessness is  sufficiently  apparent,  from  their  not  having  given 
even  a  Greek  name  to  their  Grecian  Gatlielus,  a  being  nevt^r 
•  heard  of  among  the  Greek  writers ;  from  their  giving  a  La- 
tin  rather  than  a  Greek  name  to  tlie  port  which  he  built,  in 
an  age  when  scarcely  one  of  the  Greeks  knew  of  the  exist- 
ence of  such  a  place  as  Latium  itself;  and  from  their  doubt- 
ing whether  he  were  the  son  of  Argus  or  Cecrops,  when 
Argus  flourished  almost  a  hundred  years  before  Cecrops. 
Then  it  is  somewhat  marvellous,  that  he  who,  among  the 
wisest  of  men,  excelled  so  much  in  prudence,  as  to  hold  the 
place  next  to  the  king,  m  the  room  of  Moses,  after  his  flight* 
and  though  a  stranger,  to  be  honoured  with  royal  nopcials; 
that  he,  leaving  the  most  fertile  country  in  the  whole  worlds 
passing  on  his  right  hand,  and  his  left,  the  lands  of  both 
continents,  numerous  islands  fruitful  in  corn,  and  many  of 
them  delightful  in  temperature,  Crete,  Sicily,  Corsica,  Sar- 
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dinia,  ail  in  that  age,  rather  possessed  than  cultivated  by 
their  rude  inhabitants,  should  launch  into  the  ocean,  terrible 
ewen  in  name  to  men  unacquainted  with  navigation,  on  pur- 
pose to  build  the  city  of  Portugal,  or  Portuni  Gatheli,  on 
die  Douro,  of  which  city  the  name  was  never  discovered  till 
after  the  conquest  of  Lusitania  by  the  Saracens ;  and  that  he' 
ibould  build   Bracara   at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Munda, 
though  a  large  tract  of  country,  and  two  celebrated  rivers, 
the  Douro  and  the  Vaca,  intervene  between  Bracara  and 
Munda,  and  Bracara  itself  be  not  a  maritime  town.     But, 
besides  all  this,  it  may  be  asked,  how  did  it  happen  that  Ga» 
thelos,  a  Greek,  born  in  a  celebrated  country,  illustrious  for 
deeds  of  arms  when  he  left  that  country,  fired  with  the  am- 
bition of  handing  down  his  name  to  posterity,  and  arrived 
with  a  large  retinue  at  the  extreme  ends  of  the  earth,  where 
all  was  barbarous  and  uncivilized;  and  when  he  founded 
cities,  bow  did  it  happen  that  he  not  only  did  not  give  them 
his  own,  but  not  e\'en  a  Greek  appellation  ?  for  Portugal,  or, 
as  they  prefer  it,  Portus  Gatheli,  was  unknown  to  all  ancient 
writers   who  professedly   treat  of  the    names  of  cities  and 
countries,  nor  did  it  begin  to  be  celebrated  till  within  these 
last  four  hundred  years.     Nor  is  the  coming  of  this  Gathe- 
lus  into   Spain  less  suspicious  from  the  silence  of  all  the 
Greek  and  Latin  writers,  especially  when  the  voyages  of  the 
Phoenicians,  Iberians,  and  Gauls,  and  the  travels  of  Hercules 
and  Bacchus,  into  Spain,  are  made  frequent  and  illustrious 
mention  of  by  the  ancients.     But  I  apprehend  our  fabulists 
did  not  read  the  aAcients ;  otherwise,  when  they  thought  fit 
to  bring  the  founder  of  their  nation,  and  the  author  of  their 
nobility,  from  Greece,  it  never  could  have  happened  that 
they  would  have  pitched  upon  an  unknown  personage  in  pre* 
ference  to  Hercules  or  Bacchus,  who  are  famous  in  the  re- 
cords of  every  country. 

XIII.  I  have  now  gone  over  all  that  our  writers  have  de- 
livered to  us  respecting  the  origin  of  the  nation ;  and  if  I 
have  given  more  attention  to  these  trifles  than  they  seem  to 
require,  I  can  only  allege,  in  my  justification,  the  pertinacity 
of  those  who  combat  for  them,  as  for  a  Palladium*  sent  down 
*  P^Dadhim,  an  image  of  Pallas,  which  descended  from  heaven  and  was 
icrpt  by  the  Trojans,  as  that  upon  the  preservation  of  which  the  safety  of  their 
city  depended. 

vol..    I.  ,T 
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BOOK,   from  heaven;  and  if  their  obstinacy  be  adverted  to,  my  apo« 
logy  must  be  sustained*      Respecting  those  other  nations 


Gauls  or  who  arrived  later,  and  fixed  their  abode  in  these  islands,  the 
^  Picts,  Saxons,  Danes,  and  Normans,  as  their  histories  ooih 
tain  nothing  absurd,  I  shall  speak  of  them  afterwards,  Bol 
tliese  two  nations  of  whom  I  have  been  speaking,  appear  ta 
me  to  have  sprung  from  the  Gauls,*  and  I  shall  explain  wbj 
I  think  so,  after  I  have  shortly  adverted  to  the  ancient  insti- 
tutions of  that  people.  All  Gaul,  though  fertile  in  com,  ii 
well  known  to  have  been,  and  is  still,  more  fruitful  in  men,  sc 
much  so,  that,  according  to  Strabo,  the  men  capable  of  bear^ 
ing  arms  among  the  Celts  alone,  who  possessed  but  the  tbirc 
part  of  Gaul,  amounted  to  three  hundred  thousand.  There 
fore,  when  the  land,  however  fertile,  came  to  be  incapable 
of  supporting  the  population,  and  the  country  groaned  undei 
a  crowd  of  youth,  colonies  were  frequently  sent,  sometime 
by  public  decrees,  and  sometimes  by  private  compact,  int< 
all  the  neighbouring  regions,  on  purpose  to  thin  the  multi 
tudes  at  home.  To  begin  with  Spain, — they  were  so  fire 
quently  sent  thither,  that  £phorus,f  according  to  Strabo 
extended  Gaul  in  length  as  far  as  Cadiz ;  and  indeed  thi 
whole  north  side  of  Spain,  both  by  the  names  of  tlie  peopK 
and  the  places,  long  bore  witness  to  their  Gallic  original 
The  first  we  meet  with  are  the  Celtiberi,  mentioned  by  Ltt 
can.  book  iv. 


->profugique  a  gente  vestusta 


Gallonim  Celtae  miscentes  nomen  Iberis.  . 


-forth  from  the  ancient  nation  of  the  Graolf, 


The  Celts  their  names  with  Iberians  mix. 
These  had  so  widely  extended  their  boundaries,  that  thougl 

*  Buchanan  understands  Gaul  in  the  extent  that  the  ancients  did,  that  ii,  t 
comprehending  France,  Flanders,  Holland,  Switzerland,  and  part  of  Gci 
many;  and,  following  the  same  authority,  he  considers  all  the  inhabituitac 
these  eountries  as  Gauls,  whether  they  were  Cdts  or  Belgians;  and  their  laa 
guage  he  deriyed  from  one  common  origin,  as  being  only  different  dialect!  C 
the  same  tongue.  In  doing  so,  he  follows  the  positive  testimony  of  the  M 
dent  writers. 

f  Ephoms,  an  historian  of  Cumo  in  .£olia,  352  B.  C  He  wrote  a  hislor 
of  aU  the  trniaactions  between  the  Greeks  and  Barbarians  for  750  ymn 
grmtij  e§teemed  by  the  ancients,  now  lost 
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ihqr  inhabited  a  rugged  country,  oiid  not  otiiei  wise  fertile,    BOOK 
jretM.  Marcellus  exacted  from  them  six  hundred  talents,  in       ^'* 
mine  of  tribute.    From  the  Celts,*  or  G^ltiberians,  likewise, 
the  Celtici,  surnamed  Boetici  by  Ptolemy,  upon  the  banks  of 
the  river  Ana,  sprung ;  as  also  another  Celtici  in  Lusitania 
netr  Ana;  and  if  we  may  credit  Pomponius  Mela,  a  Span- 
iard, from  the  mouth  of  the  Douro,  as  far  as  that  promon- 
tory which  b  called  Celticum,  or  Nerium,f  the  country  is 
inhabited  by  Celts,  who  are  distinguished  by  different  sur- 
mmes,  Grovii,   Praesamarci,  Tamarici,  Nerii ;  and  besides 
the  rest  of  the  Galicians  had  their  origin  from  the  Gauls,  as 
the  similarity  of  the  name  indicates.     On  the  other  side, 
there  went  np  from  Gaul  into  Italy  the  Ligurians,  the  Libii, 
Siksii,  the  Insubres,  the  Cenomani,  the  Boii,  the  Cenones, 
aad,ifwe  may  believe  some  ancient  writers,  the   Venetii. 
What  extensive  dominion  these  nations  obtained  in  Italy,  it 
ii  nnaecessary  to  dwell  upon,  as  nobody  in  the  least  versed 
in  history  can  be  ignorant  of  the  fact*     Neither  shall  I  in- 
quire too  minutely  into  what  bands  of  Gauls  settled  in  Thrace, 
or  from  thence  passed  into  Macedonia  and  Greece,  and  af- 
terwards  into  Bithynia,  and  founded  the  kingdom  of  the 
Gtllo-Grecians  in  Asia ;  these  inquiries  not  being  very  inti- 
Diately  connected  with  my  present  design. 

XIV.  I  hasten  to  Germany,  and  concerning  the  Gallic  co-  OaUic  co. 
bues  there,  we  have  the  most  ample  authorities — C.  Julius  ^"'^ 

*Tbe  iborigiiies  of  Europe  were  known  by  the  general  name  of  Celts,  ^V 

*  tbe  tborigines  of  AmericR  are  known  by  the  genera]  name  of  Indians. 
^  QnA  writers  applied  the  name  of  Celts  to  all  the  western  nations 
■diKriininately,  and  the  great  difficulty  now  is,  to  ascertain  to  whom  of 
d  the  sndent  tribes,  who  have  only  left  behind  them  the  vestiges  of  their 
»Ba,  and  but  very  slight  traces  of  their  languages,  the  term  Celts  ought  of 
^  to  beloiig ;  for  all  writers  on  British  antiquities,  however  difierent  their 
aadsHons,  cooetir  m  the  opinion  that  the  Celts  were  the  first  inhabitants 
<f  tw  western  quarter  of  the  globe,  and  of  Britain.  Buchanairs  theory 
liMbeeii  very  liberally  abused  by  Pinkerton;  but,  in  fact,  Pinkerton's  own 
tWory  is  not  easentially  different,  and  Chalmers  coincides  in  the  most  m»- 
ttfisl  points.  It  is  necessary  to  observe,  hon  ever,  that  Buchanan  keeps 
cioidj  to  tbe  plain  simple  meanbg  of  the  ancient  authorities  that  he  quotes, 
*Ule  the  other  authors  contiOTtrt,  twist,  and  turn  them,  as  suiu  their  own 


tOvel'initvn- 
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Caesar,  and  C.  Cornelius  Tacitus.  The  former,  inhbC 
mentaries  of  the  Gallic  War,  informs  us  that  the  Gauls 
in  former  times  esteemed  braver  thap  the  Germans, 
that,  therefore,  the  Tectosages  got  possession  of  the 
fertile  part  of  Germany,  about  the  Hercynian  forest ; 
the  Bohemians,  as  others  affirm,  by  their  very  name  tel 
that  their  ancestors  were  the  Boii ;  and,  nearer  their 
country,  the  Ilelvetii  sometime  dwelt  between  the  i 
Maine  and  the  Rhine.  Beyond  the  Rhine,  the  Dea 
were  of  Gallic  original.  And  the  Gothini*  upon  tlie  Dai 
whom  Claudian  calls  Gothuni;  Arrian,f  in  his  life  of  i 
ander,  Getini;  Flavius  Vopiscus,t  in  the  life  of  Pn 
Gautunni.  But  Claudius  reckons  the  Gothuni  amoo{ 
Getae,  and  Stephanus  thinks  that  those  were  Get® 
were  called  by  Arrian,  Getini ;  unless  perhaps  the  ( 
were  no  other  people  than  the  Gauls  themselves,  .seeii 
is  certain  that  many  Gallic  nations  went  into  Thrace, 
even  settled  in  the  same  place  which  the  Getse  are  sa 
have  inhabited.  Besides,  the  Gothini,  Tacitus  says, 
the  Gallic  langunge  in  his  day.     The  Cimbri,  too,  ac 

•Gothini — the  Goths  of  the  moderns,  the  Gctap,  or  Getes  of 
cients,  the  same  people  Mr.  Piiikerton  thinks  as  the    Scythians. 
Dissertation,  he  traces  their  progress  from   Modem  Persia,  upw 
the  river  Araxes   in    Armenia,   and  the  mountains  of  Caucasus, 
or  ancient  Soythia,  on  the  Euxine.     Thence  tnry  spread,  he  sup 
Thrace,  Greece,  IlljTicura,  Dacia,  Germany,  and  Scandinavia.     ' 
dinavia  they  proceeded  to  Scotland,  Jutland,  and  the  Danish  i' 
Germany  to  Gaul,  and  Spain,  and  Italy.     This  inverts  the  order  f 
who  affirms  the  colonies  went  from  Gaul  to  Germany,  and  I 
does  so  upon  the  authority  of  Caesar,  and  the  other  ancient  wrif 
quotes,  who  wrote  before  the  languages  of  Kurope  had  been  cb 
new  swarms  from  the  north,  that  overturned  the  Roman  empire, 
the  half  depopulated  provinces,  and  who  derived  their  informati 
from  th«  Gauls,  and  their  colonies.     £ut  both  statements  est 
material  point — the  identity  of  the  Gauls  \\'ith  numerous  tribe 
extensive  and  distant  countries  :  and  Tacitus  affirms  that  thf 
the  language  of  the  Gauls,  a  most  important  fact  in  favour  o 
gument,  of  which  it  will  not  be  easy  to  elude  the  force. 

f  Arrian,  an  historian  who  flourished  uuder  the  emperoj 
Antonines,  bom  at  Nicomedia,  in  Bithynia. 

f  Vopiscus  lived  under  Diodesian  ;  his  life  of  Probus  I 
Script. 
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ing  to  Philemon,  and  the  ^stioni, — if  Tacitus  is  to  be  ere-    £00K 
dited,— who  dwelt  on  the  shores  of  the  Swedish  Sea,  where         II- 
they  gatlier  amber,  spoke  the  Britisii  tongue,  which  Ian- 
guage  was  the  same  with  the  Gallic,   or  not  widely  different 
fit>m  it.     There  are  many  other  vestiges  of  Gallic  colonies 
throughout  Germany,  f»hich  I  shall  not  painfully  pursue; 
those  which  I  have  already  mentioned  being  perfectly  suffi- 
cient for  my  object,  which  was  to  show  how  extensively  the 
coloiiies  of  Gauls  had  spread  themselves  around    Britain. 
What  tlien  shall  I  say  of  Britain,  which  neither  equalled 
these  nations  in  magnitude,  in  strength,  nor  in  knowledge  of 
nulitary   affairs ;  which  was  so  near  to  the  bravest  of  the 
Gaols,  and  not  inferior  to  the  neighbouring  countries,  either 
in  the  mildness  of  the  climate,  or  the  richness  of  the  soil — 
did  she  receive  no  foreign  colonies  ?     Both  Coisar  and  Taci- 
tus affirm  she  received  many ;  but  I  contend  the  whole  of 
her  ancient  inhabitants  were  of  tliat  description. 

Three  ancient  nations,  as  is  sufficiently  evident,  possessed 
die  whole  island — the  Britons,  the  Picts,  and  tlie  Scots,  of 
whom  I  shall  now  speak. 

XV.  I  shall  commence  with  the  Britons,  whose  dominion  J^^  '^''*- 
was  tlie  most  extensive  in  Albion.  The  first,  as  far  as  I 
know,  who  gave  any  certain  information  about  them,  is 
Cesar.  He  thinks  the  inhabitants  in  the  interior  were  indi- 
genous, because,  I  believe,  that  notwithstanding  his  most  di- 
ligent inquiry,  he  could  find  no  accounts  of  their  first  ar- 
rival, nor  any  written  memorial,  from  which  any  thing  could 
be  learned.  The  sea-coast  of  the  island,  he  says,  was  in- 
kabited  by  the  Belgs,*  whom  the  hope  of  plunder  had  ol- 
kured,  and  the  fertility  of  the  soil  and  the  mildness  of  the 
dunate  detained.  In  proof  of  this,  he  mentions  that  the 
greater  part  of  them  retained  the  names  of  the  states  whence 
^  had  come,  and  their  buildings  were  similar  to  those  of 
the  Gauls.  Tacitus,  an  auUior  of  great  credit,  adds,  that 
^ir  manners  were  not  very  different ;  equally  audacious  in 

*The  Beigf^  who,  Pinkerton  intiwts  were  German,  Chalmers  affirms,  after 
Ct«r  and  Buchanan,  to  have  heen  Gauls  or  Celt8  ;  and  he  derives  the  name 
itidf  finom  a  Oltic  origin — Bel>  tumult ;  Bela,  to  mangle ;  Belg,  an  over- 
*Minn^;  Belgiadf  one  that  overwhelms  or  over- runs— ^  ra^-ager,  a  Belgian ; 
Belpri,  the  RavagerB— the  Belcw 


luns 


Scots. 
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BOOK    provoking  danger,  and  equally  cowardly  in  running  from  it ; 

_  both  divided  into  bitter  factions  and  great  clanships.     Ii 

short,  Britain  in  his  time  was  exactly  what  Gaul  bad  beet 
before  the  invasion  of  the  Romans.  Besides,  Poroponiw 
Mela  adds,  that  in  war  the  Britons  fought  on  horseback,  fa 
Iwo-horse  cars,  and  chariots,  and  in  Gallic  armour.  Bede 
likewise,  who  is  of  greater  authority,  as  well  as  higher  aa 
tiquity,  than  all  the  fabulous  authors  put  together,  affirm 
that  the  first  inhabitants  of  the  island  came  from  Armorica 
from  which  some  Greek  grammarians  do  not  di£Per  far,  wfe 
say  that  the  Britons  received  their  name  from  Britannii^ 
the  son  of  Celtus ;  at  least  in  this  they  agree,  that  the  Bus 
tons  had  descended  from  the  Gauls.  Among  later  write'^ 
Robertus  Coenalis,*  and  Pomponius  Lsetus,  no  despicab 
author,  in  his  life  of  Dioclesian,  subscribe  to  the  sacK 
opinion,  forced,  as  I  think,  by  the  power  of  truth.  Tbcg 
seem,  however,  to  me,  to  err  in  bringing  them  from  the  pen* 
insula  of  the  Britons,  on  the  Loire,  now  called  BritBLoaj, 
when  the  maritime  colonies  of  the  Britons,  by  their  namei 
themselves,  as  Caesar  affirms,  bear  witness  whence  they  hid 
emigrated. 

XVI.  The  colonies  which  the  Gauls  sent  to  Ireland  folio 
next.  I  have  already  shown  that  the  whole  nortli  coast  of 
Spain  was  occupied  by  Gallic  colonies.  There  appears  to  1116 
to  have  been  many  concurring  circumstances  which  produced 
their  emigration  thence  to  Ireland;  either  the  facility  of  the 
passage  might  have  drawn  them  to  that  island,  or  they 
may  have  been  expelled  from  their  homes  by  the  insup- 
portable tyranny  of  the  Persians,  Phoenicians,  and  Grecian^ 
to  which,  after  the  Spaniards  were  overcome,  they  would 
be  exposed  on  account  of  their  weakness.  Likewise  from 
among  the  Spaniards  themselves,  composed  as  they  wei€ 
of  so  many  discordant  nations,  emigrations  would  frequeotl]f 
take  place,  consisting  of  such  as  were  desirous  of  preserviog 
their  liberty,  or  avoiding  slavery,  during  the  civil  commo- 
tions, or  revolutionary  confusions  of  a  warlike  people.  Who- 
ever weiglis  these  causes  of  migration,   will  not,  I  thinly 

*  Robertus  Cccnalis,  biflhop  of  Arboiit.  wrote  a  history  of  Frmee  abovt  ill 
middle  of  the  fifteenth  centuiy. 
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ttMxier  if  many  preFerred  a  subsistence   abroad,  however   BO 

scanty,  but  sweetened  by  liberty,  to  domestic  and  sometimes 

biUer  slavery.     Then  the  state   of  Spain  becoming  daily 
more  turbulent,  the  miseries  inflicted  uix>n  the  vanquished 
by  the  conquerors,  alternately   Carthaginian   and  Roman, 
induced  those  who  had  already  arrived  in  Ireland  to  remain, 
And  compelled  numbers  beside  to  fly  thither ;  especially  as 
tlie  Spaniards  had  no  other  neighbouring  country,  to  which, 
in  prosperous  circumstances,  they  could  send  their  superflu- 
ous population,  or  whither  in  adversity  they  could  fly  for 
refuge.     The  benignity  of  the  climate,  too,  was  another  in- 
ducement,  for    Cassar  tells  us  the  temperature  of  Britain 
'wu  milder  than  that  of  Gaul ;  but  in  richness  of  soil,  and 
equal  temperature  of  sky,  Ireland  far  surpasses    Britain  ; 
besides,  men  bom  in  a  rugged  country,   and   brought  up 
in  idleness  as  all  the  Spaniards  were,  would  easily  allow 
themselves  to  be  carried  away  from  domestic  broils,  to  re* 
pose  in  external  peace,  amid  the   richest  pastures  in  Eu- 
rope. 

xni.  At  the  same  time  I  do  not  think  the  opinion  of  any 
fiatioa  respecting  their  ancestors  is  to  be  rejected,  if  it  rest 
upon  likely  conjectures,  and  is  confirmed  by  ancient  tradi- 
tion.   Now,  Cornelius  Tacitus  afiirms,  upon  what  appeared 
to  him  a  sure  conjecture,  that  the  west  coast  of  Britain  or 
AlUum,  was  inhabited  by  the  descendants  of  Spaniards  ; 
l»it  it  is  not  so  likely  the  Spaniards  would  have  left  behind 
^,  unoccupied,  Ireland,  a  land  nearer  to  them,  of  a  more 
fertile  soil  and  milder  sky,  to  have  first  settled  in  Albium, 
ai  that  they  should  first  have  landed  in  Ireland,  und  thence 
fcare  sent  colonies  to  Britain.     That  the  Scots  had  touched 
there,  all  their  annals  affirm;  and  Bede,  in  his  first  book, 
•Iso  bears  witness— and  even  all  the  inhabitants  of  Ireland 
*ere  called  Scots  at  first,  as  Orosius  informs  us.     Nor  do 
onr  annals  refer  only  to  one  migration  of  the  Scots  from 
Iidand  into  Albion.     Two  stand    upon    record;  the  first 
mrfer  Fei^sius  the  Son  of  Ferchard  ;  the  next,  when,  after 
»long  residence,  having  been  forced  to  Ireland,  they  return- 
d  again  to  Britain  under  Reutharus  as  their  leotler.     And 
e»en  after  that,  in  the  reign  of  Fergus   the  second,  a  greu 
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BOOK    body  of  Irish  Scots  came  hither  as  auxiliaries,  who  ob 
^^        a  settlement  m  Galloway ;  and  Claudian  mentions^,  t 
his  age,  assistance  was  received  from  thence  against  tli 
mans, — 'he  says, 


-tdtam  cum  Scotus  lemam 


Movit,  et  infesto  sptimoyit  remige  Tethys. 

When  the  Scot  moved  all  Ireland,  and  the  fluud 
Rolling  between  foamed  with  the  hostile  oar. 

And  in  another  place, 

Scotonmi  cnmnlos  flevit  glacialis  leme. 
And  Icy  Ireland  weepe  o*er  piles  of  Scots. 

In  the  beginning,  when  both  the  inhabitants  of  Irelam 
their  colonies  which  were  sent  to  Albium,  were  called  i 
in  order  to  distinguish  the  one  from  the  other,  at  fir 
one  was  called  the  Irish  Scot,  the  other  the  Albin  Sco 
by  degrees  both  the  surnames  usurping  the  place  i 
proper  names,  effaced  them,  so  that  the  ancient  na 
the  Scots  is  almost  consigned  to  oblivion,  not  being  us 
speech,  and  found  only  in  the  pages  of  the  annalist. 
Picts.  xviii.  With  regard  to  the  appellation  of  the  Picts, 

not  think  it  was  either  a  patronymic,  or  a  very  ai 
name,  but  was  applied  to  them  by  the  Romans,  from 
bodies  being  ornamented  with  fanciful  incisions,*  whicl 
position,  the  following  verses  of  Claudian  confirms. 

Ille  leves  Mauros,  nee  falso  nomine  Pictos, 
Edomuit,  Scotumque  vago  mucrone  secutus, 
Fregit  Hyperboreas  remis  audacihus  undas. 

He  the  fleet  Moor  subdued  ;  and  painted  Pict. 
Not  falsely  named.     With  a  strange  sword  the  Scot 
He  followed — and  the  Hyperborean  wave 
Smote  with  his  daring  oart. 


*  Similar  to  tVie  laloomg  m  the  South  Sea 
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iie  eU^wbere,  BOOK 

II* 


Vodt  el  enremis  legio  prvtenu  Briuonii, 
Qm  Sooto  dat  firma  truci,  ferroque  notetai, 
Periegit  evBiiiiiies  Picto  moriente  figuras. 


Thft  Icgipn  came  which  goarda  the  utmost  boiinda 
Of  firitaio,  and  curbs  in  the  savage  Scot, 
They,  on  the  bodies  of  the  djing  Picts, 
Saw  tlie  rude  figures,  iron-graTed 


iaii|  too,  speaking  of  the  same  nation,  but  omitting  the 
clearly  describes  the  manner  of  painting  their  bodies, 
»  does  not  mention  that  it  is  done  by  iron ;  they  use  no 
Qts,  he  says,  only  they  wear  iron  ornaments  round  the 
ind  neck,  and  as  a  proof  of  their  riches,  in  the  same 
r  that  other  barbarians  do  gold.  Further,  they  mark 
odies  with  every  variety  of  animals,  pictured  m  every 
and  therefore  they  wear  no  clothing,  lest  the  pictures 
ir  bodies  should  be  covered.  The  name*  by  which  they 


i  NAMJC  and  oeigin  of  the  Picts  haye  given  rise  to  much  and  angry 
on.  aa  controyersialists  are  generally  most  furious  when  the  object  of 
on  is  least  worth.  Chalmers  derives  the  kamc  from  a  British  root ; 
rindala  who  spoke  the  same  language,  he  says,  called  the  open  country 
>  and  the  inhabitants  Peithi ;  and  as  the  th  British,  was  represented  in 
f  d,  of  eourse,  the  name  when  Latinized,  was  Pictu  Pinkerton,  on 
r  hand,  derives  the  appellation  from  the  Scandinavian  Pehts,  variously 
eed  Pihta  and  Penths,  softened  to  Roman  pronunciation,  Picti.  The 
of  the  I^cts,  and  indeed  their  whole  history,  is  so  obscure  that  it 
«  pefliaps  the  safest  method  for  their  historians  to  adopt  the  modest 
!  Budianan  uses  with  regard  to  their  name,  in  re  tarn  vetusta  difficile  dictu 
me,  however,  who  have  lately  investigated  the  subject  think  otherwise ; 
om^  their  eondusions  are  diametrically  opposite,  yet  each  is  absolute- 
B  that  he  ia  bcontrovertibly  right  f  First,  Mr.  Pinkerton  gives  the 
%  **  HnrOEiCAL  obioin  of  the  Picts.  Tacitus,  the  first  writer  who 
s  tibe  people  of  Caledonia,  or  Piks,  expresses  his  opinion  that  they 
German  origin.  Beda  tells  us  they  came  from  Scythia,  a  name  which 
ea,  about  A-  D.  530,  had  given  to  Scandinavia ;  and  which  continued 
iplied  to  that  country  till  the  eleventh  century,  when  the  special  de- 
kma  of  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway,  became  known  to  all  Europe. 
adier  ancient  writers  who  mention  the  origin  of  the  Piks,  derive  them 
■n&Mma,  so  that  no  doubt  can  remain,  save  with  such  superficial  wri- 
•  I.  X 
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BOOK    designated  themselves,  is  a  thing  of  so  old  a  date  that  it  i» 
^^'       now  difficult  to  speak  decisively  upon  the  subject.     Indeed* 
'  the  neighbouring  nations  did  not  quite  agree  on  the  name 
they  gave  them,  for  the  Britons  called  them  Pichtiades,  the 
English,  Pichtes,  and  the  ancient  Scots,  Peachtes.     But  the 
names  of  several  places,  which  were  formerly  under  the  do*    • 
minion  of  the  Picts,  and  are  now  in  the  possession  of  the  4 
Scots,  seem  to  exhibit  an  appellation  different  from  the  whole;  ^ 
for  the  Pentland  hills,  and  Pentland  Frith,  appear  to  be  de- 
rived from  Penthus,  not  from  Pictus.     These  names,  bow^-^ 
ever,  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  have  been  imposed  in  lateoH 
times,  either  by  the  English,  or  by  certain  Scots  who  used& 
the  English  tongue;  for  by  the  ancient  Scots,  they  wer^Bi 
neither  employed  nor  understood. 

XIX.  As  to  the  name  of  the  Picts  then,  however  the  thinga 
may  stand,  whether  the  Romans  translated  a  barbarous  ] 


ten  B8  speak  of  opinions  when  they  should  speak  of  facts,  and  prefer  their  c 

weak  conceits  to  that  positive  evidence  upon  which  alone  all  ancient  histoi*^ 

stands.     Indeed,  to  judge  from  reason  only  it  might  readily  be  inferred,  that 

the  Piks,  a  people,  as  all  the  ancients  show*  quite  different  from  the  old  Seots 

or  Irish,  and  from  the  old  Britons  or  Welsh,  as  possessing  North  Britaii^ 

could  only  originate  from  a  country  near  to  North  Britain,  as  Norway  is  ;  and 

when  reason  and  ancient  authorities  thus  coalesce,  they  constitute  that  highest 

degree  of  historical  truth  which  even  approaches  to  mathematical  demoustra* 

tion.     In  Scandinavia,  therefore,  that  lai^e  peninsular  tract,  including  Norway, 

Sweden,  and  a  part  of  Denmark,  we  are  to  look  for  the  Piks ;  and  while  we 

find  a  people  of  the  same  name  in  the  south  of  Norway,  the  part  next  to  ScoU 

land,  the  evidence  becomes  as  complete  as  human  history  can  afford."    l^-*^ 

qm'ry,  vol  L  pp.  187-8.    Mr.  Clialmers  thus  sums  up  his  evidence.     "  That 

the  Picts  were  Caledonians,  we  thus  have  seen  in  the  mention  of  dasaic  an- 

thors  during  three  centuries ;  that  the  Caledonians  were  the  North  BritoiMb 

who  fought  Agricok  at  the  foot  of  the  Grampians,  we  know  from  the  netnce 

of  the  events,  and  from  the  attestation  of  Tacitus ;  that  the  North  Britona  ol 

the  first  century  were  the  descendants  of  the  Celtic  aborigines,  who  were  the 

same  people  as  the  southern  Britons  during  the  earh'est  times,  has  been  proml 

to  a  moral  certainty."    If  in  the  outset,  where  the  original  writers  are  the 

stone,  such  different  statements  can  be  given  with  such  authoritative  dictatioi^ 

may  we  not  hesitate  before  we  submit  to  the  infiJlible  demonstntioiia  wWA 

we  afterwards  meet  with  in  these  authors,  founded  upon  docnmeota  iieitlier  •• 

plain  nor  so  free  from  dubiety,  as  even  the  remains  of  £umenei  or  4 

MareeQinua  ?    When  we  sail  upon  a  doubtful  coast,  we  should  be  ] 

careliil  of  our  charts  and  our  soundings. 
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mto  the  Larin  word  nearest  it  in  sound  or  signification,  or  BOOK 
whether  the  barbarians  adopted  the  sound  and  declension  of      ^^ 
a  Latin  word  similar  to  some  one  of  their  own,  is  a  matter  of 
rtry  little  importance.   There  is  the  name — ^and  since  all  his- 
torians are  agreed  that  those  who  bore  it  came  from  the  east 
into  Britain,  either  from  Scythia  or  Germany,  it  remains  then 
that  we  follow  their  footsteps  with  our  conjectures,  and  en- 
deavour if  possible  to  arrive  at  the  truth.     Nor  do  I  see  any 
more  certain  commencement  of  our  investigation,  than  from 
the  painting*  of  their  bodies.     Now  the  Britons,  the  Arii  in 
Germany,  and  the  Agathyrsi,  painted  their  bodies ;  but  it  was 
to  render  their  appearance  more  terrible  in  battle,  that  they 
itained  themselves  with  the  juices  of  herbs.     As  the  Picts, 
however,  marked  their  skins  with  iron,  and  delineated  the 
figures  of  different  animals  upon  them,  it  will  be,  therefore, 
proper  to  inquire  what  nations  either  hi  Scythia,  Germany, 
or  tlie  neighbouring  countries,  were  accustomed  to  paint 
their  bodies,  not  to  inspire  terror,  but  for  the  purpose  of  or- 
nament.    The  Geloni  in  Thrace,  Virgil  tells  us,  were  thus 
accustomed  to  adorn  themselves ;  and  Ciaudian  speaking  of 
them  in  his  first  book  against  Rusinus,  says, 

Membisque  qui  ferro  gaudit  pmzisse,  Oelonus. 

— -^~^—  and  the  Geloni,  yvho  delight 
Their  hardy  limbs  with  iron  to  improfit 

The  same  poet  mentions  the  Getae  in  Thiace,  as  ornament* 
iog  their  bodies  in  a  similar  manner : 

*The  aigament  drawn  from  the  painting  of  their  skmsy  is  at  best  but 
^ifsomptiire ;  yet,  when  joined  to  other  customs  and  manners,  forms  a  link 
ii  the  diain  of  eotrobooitive  evidence,  which  it  would  have  been  impro- 
per to  omit.  The  practice  of  tatooing  among  the  natives  of  the  South 
Sea  Islands,  forms  a  striking  peculiarity  in  their  savage  manners,  and 
voold  alone  distinguish  them  as  different  from  the  savages  of  North  Amen- 
<s,  ahhough  it  does  not  determme  their  common  origin  with  any  other  savages 
who  nniflaiiy  punctm«  their  bodies.  The  painting  of  the  Picts  certainly 
Atinginsfaci  them  from  the  Germans,  but  does  not  therefore  alone  iden- 
tify them  with  the  Celts,  who  in  different  parts  of  Europe  adorned  their 
lUaa  in  die  same  manner ;  yet  it  adds  strong  probability  to  the  other  aign* 
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rrinigeri  sedere  pmtres,  pellita  Getarum 
Curia,  quo6  plagis  decorat  numerosa  cicatrLi. 

The  nbbles  of  the  long-hiured  Gets  mt 
In  council,  sUn-dad,  and  their  bodies  bore 
The  seamy  ornament  of  many  a  scar. 

Since  then  the  Geloni,  according  to  Virgil,  were  neighbou 
to  the  Getse,  and  either  the  Gothuni  or  Gentmi,  accordii 
to  Arrian,  are  numbered  among  the  Get®,  where  is  the  di 
ficulty  in  supposing,  that  the  Picts  had  originally  spnu 
from  among  them,  especially  as  Tacitus  tells  us,  the  G 
thuni  spoke  Gallic  ?   But  from  whatever  nation  of  Germai 
they  may  have  come,  it  appears  to  me  most  probable  it  w 
from  the  ancient  colonies  of  the  Gauls,    who  had  setU. 
either  upon  the  borders  of  the  Swedish  sea,  or  the  banks 
the  Danube ;  for  as  the  Germans  esteemed  every  person 
Gallic  origin  an  alien,  I  think  they  had  given  them  tk 
name  in  contempt,  in  the  same  way  as  they  express  by  c 
word  Walsch,  a  Gaul,  a  stranger,  and  a  barbarian*     Ai 
therefore,  whether  thrust  out  by  their  neighbours,  or  drii 
thither  by  the  force  of  a  tempest,  the  ancestors  of  the  PIct* 
suppose,  easily  obtained  the  friendship,  and  it  is  saidy 
assistance  of  the  Scots,  as  men  allied  by  blood,  of  almost 
same  language,  and  not  very  dissimilar  religion  ;  and  imr 
ceptibly  by  intermarriages,  quickly  coalesced  so  as  to  / 
almost  one  nation;   for  otherwise,  I  do  not   see  hoii 
Scots,  who  then  inhabited  Ireland,  a  rough  and  unculd 
race,  should  so  easily  associate  with  needy  strangers, ' 
they  had  never  seen  before,  and  enter  into  the  closest  s 
with  men  differing  in  language,  religion,  and  laws,  an 
state  of  such  destitution. 

XX.  Here  the  authority  of  Bede,  an  Anglo-Saxon, 
to  present  an  objection ;  he  alone,  as  far  as  I  know,  sf 
the  Picts  used  a  different  language  from  the  Scots, 
says,  speaking  of  Britain,  there  a  knowledge  of  the 
truth  and  truest  sublime  was  searched  out,  andprofei 
same  time  in  the  five  languages,  of  the  English,  Brito 
Picts,  and  Latins.     Bede,  however,  I  imagine,  mei 
dialects  of  the  same  language,  as  five  different  Ian 
form  of  speech  which  we  know  the  Greeks  someti 
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limilar  cases,  and  which  is  likewise  used  by  Caesar  in  the  BOOK 
exordium  of  his  Commentaries  of  the  Gallic  war ;  for  he       ^ 
MIJ8,  the  three  parts  of  Gaul  use  di£Perent  languages,  and 
difierent  customs :  but  Strabo,  although  he  allows  that  the 
Aoquitani  are  distinct  from  the  others  in  their  language,  yet 
the  rest  of  the  Gauls  used  the  same  language  only  with  a 
little  variation.     Nor  do  the  Scots,  in  my  opinion,  differ  in 
their  whole  language  from  the  Britons,  but  rather  in  their 
dialect,  as  I  shall  afterwards  show ;  for  even  now,  in  their 
tpcech,  they  agree  so  for  as  plainly  to  evince  that  both  must 
nave  formerly  been  the  same ;  not  differing  so  much  among 
themselvtis  as  several  of  the  French  provinces,  who,  never- 
theless, are  all  said  to  speak  French.     And,  besides,  other 
aatfaors  do  not  give  the  least  hint  of  any  diff*erence  in  the 
langoage,  and  they  themselves,  as  long  as  the  two  kingdoms 
stood,  contracted  marriages  with  each  other,  in  the  same 
itianner  as  if  they  had  been  but  one  nation.     And  as  they 
mixed  together  at  first,  so  afterwards  they  lived  as  neigh- 
bours, and  often  as  friends,  till  the  final  extinction  of  the 
Picts.     Kor  did  the  remainder  of  them,  and  they  must  have 
been  nnmerons,  even  after  their  military  race  was  extinct, 
•ver  in  the  smallest  degree  corrupt  the  Scottish  language, 
nor  in  the  seats  they  had  left  did  there  remain  any  vestige 
of  a  foreign  tongue ;  for  all  the  Pictish  regions,  and  even 
pirticular  places,  retain  to  this  day  Scottish  appellations,  ex- 
^  a  very  few,  which,  where  the  Saxon  prevailed  over  the 
tttttve  tongue^  received   names   of  German   origin.      Nor 
should  it  be  omitted  that  before  the  coming  of  the  Saxons 
into  Britain,  we  read  of  no  interpreters  having  been  employ- 
•  cd  by  the  British  nations  in   their  intercourse  with  each 
oAer.    Therefore,  when  Scots,  English,  and  German  wri- 
ten,  with  one  consent,  deduce  the  origin  of  the  Picts  from 
Getmany,  and  when  it  appears  that  the  Gothuni,  or  Cretini, 
were  colonies  of  the  Gauls,  and  spoke  Gallic,  and  that  the 
Astii,  on  the  coasts  of  the   Swedish   sea  spoke  British, 
whence  can  we  think  the  Picts  can  have  sprung  ?     Or  whi- 
dker,  on  being  expelled  from  their  native  dwellings,  would 
diej  go  if  not  to  their  relations  ?     Or  where  could  they 
better  have  sought  connubial  intercourse  than  with  a  peo- 
ple allied  to  themselves  by  blood,  language,  and  manners  ? 
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BOOK  XXI.  But  if  any  one  be  disposed  to  deny  that  the  Fidf 
^^  have  sprung  from  the  Gothuni,  or  ^stii,  or  Getse,  on  ac- 
count of  the  dbtance  of  these  countries,  let  him  only  rcoot 
lect  how  many,  and  what  great  emigrations  took  place  erery- 
where,  in  those  times  in  which  it  b  alleged  the  Picts  eauN 
to  Britain,  and  for  many  ages  after,  and  he  will  perceive  n& 
only  how,  but  how  easily  it  could  be  done.  The  Gauls  oo 
cupied  with  their  colonies  a  great  part  of  Spain,  Italy,  Ger 
many,  and  Britain ;  they  sent  forth  their  population  to  tin 
Meotian  lake,  and  the  Cimmerian  Bosphorus;  and^  aftei 
devastating  Thrace,  Macedonia,  and  Greece,  settled  in  Asia 
The  Cimbri,  Ambrones  and  Teutones,  after  wasting  Gaul 
penetrated  into  Italy.  The  Geloni,  whom  Virgil  placed  h 
Thrace,  are  by  almost  all  other  writers  described  as  residini 
in  Scythia,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Agathyrsi.  llie  Goths 
long  an  obscure  nation,  suddenly  burst  forth  as  a  floods  aiM 
in  a  short  time  inundated  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa.  WheD 
therefore,  during  many  successive  ages,  the  stronger  laid 
claim  to  the  possessions  of  their  neighbours;  and  the  weaker, 
exposed  to  the  injuries  of  the  more  powerful,  left  a  countiy 
they  were  unable  to  retain ;  it  ought  not  to  appear  very  won- 
derful if  the  latter,  after  having  long  struggled  with  fortune^ 
and  been  tossed  about  in  various  wanderings,  without  any 
certain  habitation,  should  at  last  settle  together  in  some  dis- 
tant land. 
Afttateand  XXII.  There  are,  besides,  two  ancient  nations,  the  Mceatae^* 
Attacotti.    and  Attacotti,f  placed  by  the  Roman  writers,  within  the  li- 


*  The  Mieats  are  foppoMd  to  be  the  people  who  dwelt  between  tin 
walls  of  Hadrian  and  of  Antonine,  the  Celtic  etymologists  denTing  tb( 
name  from  a  word  signifying  '*  Midianders."  Pink.  Enq.  i.  366.  Several 
died  at  York,  211,  and  his  son  Caracalla  made,  according  to  Dion,  a  disgnofr 
fill  peace  with  the  Caledonians  and  Msatse.  '*  From  that  time  forward,**  saji 
Innes,  "  it  appears  the  Caledonians  possessed  themselves  of  a  part  of  the  kndi 
of  the  Mieatfe»  or  rather  wiited  to  the  Maeatae,  shared  in  their  potsessione  ti 
the  south  of  the  Friths,  till  Theodosius  reduced  that  country  into  a  ] 
about  370.**  The  author  of  Caledonia  places  the  Mseats  immediately  I 
the  wall  of  Antonhie,  and  gives  the  derivation  of  their  name  from  BfeiaA 
Brit,  the  people  who  take  the  field,  or  soldiers ;  he  agrees  with  Buchaiiea  ii 
supposing  them  Picts  or  Caledonians. 

f  The  Attacotti  are  only  mentioned  by  the  ancient  writer^,  whom  B» 
chanan  quotes,  and  by  St.  Jerome,  who  characterises  them  ■•  dd%hCiB| 
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hits  allied  to  the  kingdoms  of  the  Scots  and  Picts.  Of  BOOK 
ihwc  the  Mseatae,  whom  Dion  alone,  so  far  as  I  know,  men- 
tbns,  must  I  think  have  been  Picts ;  for  he  places  them  in 
the  lands  next  to  the  Caledonians,  which  lands  it  is  certain 
dw  Picts  inhabited.  The  Attacotti,  according  to  Marcelli- 
inu»  qspear  to  have  been  those  who  were  for  some  time  ex- 
doded  by  the  wall  of  Adrian ;  but  upon  the  extension  of  the 
Soman  empire  by  the  wall  of  Severus,  were  included  within 
die  province,  as  in  the  book  **  De  Castrensibus  Officiis  Ro- 


*tk  tirta  of  hmiini  flesh.  When  they  hunted  the  woods  for  prey,  it  u 
■id  they  attadwd  the  shepherd  rattier  than  his  flod[ ;  and  that  they  curious- 
If  ideded  the  meet  delicate  and  hrawny  parts,  both  of  males  and  females,  for 
1^  honid  icpast.**  Jcrom.  torn.  ii.  quoted  by  Gibbon.  In  the  following 
^Wfitions,  Mr.  G.  appean  to  &vour  the  supposition  of  Buchanan,  that 
die  Attaootti  were  within  the  limits  of  the  Roman  provir.ce.  "  If,**  says 
^  "in  the  ne^bourhood  of  the  commercial  and  literary  town  of  Glasgow, 
■nee of  eannibals  has  really  existed,  we  may  contemplate  in  tlie  period  of 
(he  Seottish  hiatory  the  opposite  extremes  of  savage  and  civilized  life.**  Hist, 
rftbe  Dedine,  &c.  voL  iv.  The  character  given  by  the  Saint,  whose  vera- 
Qtj,  Gibbon  says,  **  I  see  no  reason  to  question,"  must  of  .lecessity  have  be- 
liNVBd  only  to  some  scattered  savages,  it  never  characterised  the  whole  Scots, 
Bd  eomibontes  the  assumption  that  they,  the  Attacotti,  were  a  distinct 
tnbe.  A  modem  writer,  however,  Richard  of  Cirencester,  who»e  work 
^  sppeared  since  the  days  of  Buchanan,  differs  m  his  statement  as  to  the 
bnnidiries,  from  our  author.  Of  this  work  Mr.  Pinkerton  gives  the  fol« 
lovny  account  **  Mr.  Bertram,  an  Englishman,  residing  in  Denmark, 
t^  this  wofk  there  about  thirty  years  ago  in  a  MS.  which,  from  a  spcci- 
■n  Knt,  Mr.  Casley,  a  good  judge,  pronounced  400  years  old,  and  it  was 
FiUihed  at  Copenhagen  in  1758.  The  author  had,  it  seems,  travelled 
^  Itily,  and  had  there  perused  Csssar,  Strabo,  Ptolemy,  Tacitus,  and  othei 
Wbntie  writers.  He  also  builds  on  certain  papen  of  a  Roman  Dux,  by 
vU,  if  I  mistake  not,  we  must  underatand  a  governor  of  Britain,  and 
MtigcBeriL  Though  this  work  is  surprising  for  the  age,  yet  its  authenti- 
citf  bss  not  been  questioned,  and  appean  unquestionable.  Nevertheless, 
Mbebgio  hte  a  work,  k  must  be  used  with  much  caution.**  Enq.  vol  L 
^  )L  WUtaker  supposes  it  a  work  of  the  second  century.  Hist,  of  Man- 
^MitB',  ¥oL  L  p.  88;  but  as  it  contains  the  names  of  places  whidi  had 
iKOHiemce  till  the  fourth,  he  is  evidently  mistaken*  Chalmers,  in  his  Ca- 
•cdom^  vol  L  p.  I2e,  follows  this  erroneous  date.  According  to  Richard, 
^  Attuotti  inhabited  from  Lochfine  to  Lochlomond,  comprehending  the 
^nle  of  Cowal  in  Aigyleshire,  and  the  greater  part  of  Dunbartonshire  ; 
^  mam  u  suppoeed  to  be  Eithaooethi,  BriL  men  dwelling  at  the  extremity 
"f^  woods  it  has  also  been  said  to  mean  hiiker  Soots,  that  is,  the  Scots  of 
!Ml  Bntain,  in  contradistinction  from  the  Scots  of  Ireland.  Pink.  Enq. 
W.Lp.40. 
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BOOK  m^orum  per  Provincias/'  on  the  camp  services  throogb  H 
^*  Jloman  provinces,  among  the  foreign  auxiliarieSy  I  find  |5on 
cohorts  of  the  Attacotti,  as  well  as  the  Britons.  I  fun  tbisr 
fore  at  a  loss  whether  to  admire  more  the  effrontery  QY  tt 
Stupidity  of  Lloyd — ^his  effrontery,  in  afBrming  the  AttacQt 
to  have  been  Scots,  not  only  without  any  autborityy  bi 
without  the  smallest  shadow  of  a  probable  conjecture  (  i 
his  stupidity,  in  not  perceiving,  in  the  very  passajg;e  1 
quotes  from  Marcellinus,  that  the  Scots  are  distinguisbf 
from  the  Attacotti ;  for  Marcellinus  says,  ^*  that  the  Pic 
and  Saxons,  Scots  and  Attacotti,  harassed  the  Britons  wil 
constant  mberies/'  With  equal  stupidity,  he  contends  th 
the  Caledonians  were  a  British  nation,  when  it  is  inconUl 
vertibly  plain  that  they  were  Picts ;  and  this  he  demonstrat 
most  perspicuously,  by  the  testimony  of  a  panegyric  addres 
ed  to  Constantine,  which  he  brings  forward  himself^  T" 
author  of  that  oration  says,  ^^  the  woods  of  the  Caledpnm 
and  other  Picts  ;**  yet  such  is  Lloyd's  dulness,  that  wfaeo  . 
produced  this  passage,  he  did  not  perceive  that  it  militatt 
against  his  argument  Now  the  name,  if  we  examine  il^ 
Scottish :  for  Calden  is  the  name  of  a  tree  in  the  Scottif 
language,  which  the  Latins  call  "  Corylus,"  [hazel,]  wheiK 
both  the  name  of  the  Caledonian  wood,  I  think,  originatec 
and  the  city  of  the  Caledonians,  situate  on  the  river  Taj 
called  at  this  day  Duncalden,*  that  is  the  Hazel  Hiil.  And 
if  I  durst  permit  myself  to  alter  any  word  in  opposition  ti 
the  concurring  testimony  of  all  the  copies  of  Ptolemyf  ^ 
would,  for  Deucaledonian,  write  Duncaledonian ;  and  in 
Marcellinus,  for  Dicaledonian,  I  would  substitute  Dund^ 
iedonian,  as  the  appellation  both  of  the  sea  and  of  the  peo- 
ple, from  the  tov^n  of  Duncalden. 

XXIII.  Although  what  I  have  written  ought  abundantly  1^ 
satisfy  the  unprejudiced  reader,  I  shall,  notwithstaodioi^ 
subjoin  some  other  remarks  upon  subjects  whidi  PiiDj 
thinks  are  indisputable  proofs  of  the  origin  of  nations-^ 
these  are  their  religion,  their  language,  and  the  niUB^  ^ 
their  towns.      In  the  first  place,  it  is  perfectly  evident  tk^ 

•DunkekL 
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a  unity  of  sentiment,  and  a  similarity  of  worship,  with  re-    BOOK 
gard  Co  their  gods,  have  always  formed  the  firmest  links  of       ^*' 
frtendship,  and  the  closest  bond  of  alliance  among  a  people. 
Now  among  the  Britons  and  the  Gauls,  the  worship  of  the  ReUgioa. 
gods  was  the  same.      The  Druidical   priesthood  was  the 
same  in  both,  and  nowhere  else ;  and  that  superstition  so 
completely  pervaded  the  minds  of  both  nations,  that  it  was 
doubtful  which  of  them  had  taught  their  philosophy  to  the 
other.     Tacitus  says  they  both  practised  the  same  sacred 
rites  and  superstitious  observances.     Now  the  Spaniards, 
great  part  of  whom  were  of  Gallic  origin,  were  not  unac- 
quainted with  these  rites,  as  an  artificial  mound,  mentioned 
bj  Ijvy,  indicates,  which  was  situate  near  New  Carthage, 
and  called  Mercurius  Teutates.*     The  same  description  of 

*The  god  whom  the  Oauls  chiefly  worehipped  wac  Mercury,  called  hf 
the  utiYefl  Tbeuth  or  Teutates,  the  worship  of  whom  in  Spain,  if  estm- 
olkbcd^  would  prove  the  connexion  between  his  worshippers  there  and  in 
fixHaiiL  The  commerce  of  the  Carthaginians  with  both  Britain  and  lre» 
had  b  well  known,  and  probabilities  are  in  favour  of  an  early  connexion  be- 
t^veen  their  ccdonies  in  Spain  and  these  isIamJs ;  so  that,  if  the  Celta  were 
^Hted  bj  them  to  go  to  the  north  of  Spain,  they  carried  with  them  a  know* 
Wd||e  of  the  exittence  of  Irehmd,  its  climate  and  fertility,  which  would  in. 
^H»t  them  to  seek  refuge  there ;  and  thus  probability,  tradition,  the  testimony 
off  HKient  writers,  and  similarity  of  worship,  corroborate  the  statement  of  Bu» 
I  wHh  regard  to  the  progress  of  some  Celts,  at  least,  from  Spain  to  Ire- 


It  matt  however  be  remarked,  that  the  passage  in  Livy,  lib.  xxvi.  cap. 
44b  Qnod  vbi  versos  Scipio  in  tumulum,  quem  Mercurium  Teutatem  appellaht, 
advntit,  whidi  stood  thus  in  all  the  earlier  editions,  has  been  controverted 
Maee  die  days  of  Budianan,  and  that  Grono^ius  proposes  the  following  ver- 
■ioB  as  the  most  accurate— Quod  ubi  cgressus  Scipio  in  tumulum,  quem  Mer* 
osn  foeant,  animadvertit  If,  however,  the  miiversality  of  Druidism  be  estm* 
hbhed  m  North  Britain,  it  follows,  that  the  whole  population  were  at  first,  as 
BadiaiMui  aaserti,  of  Oaolish  origin. 

b  hM  been  ^sputed  whether  ever  the  Druidical  religion  obtained  any 
^Offa^  in  Scotland,  Pink.  Essay,  ^-ol.  i.  p.  17,  or  whether  it  was  known 
Wyoedtiie  ishnd  of  Mbna  or  Anglesey,  and  the  southern  bound  of  Celtica  m 
<W.  As  this  doubt  originates  only  in  conjecture,  it  is  not  meeting  it  un&iriy 
to  oppose  it  by  tradition,  and  a  colloquial  peculiarity  of  the  Celtic  *'  There  is, 
I^infcrmed,"  Myi  Dr.  Jamieson, «  a  pretty  general  tradition  in  the  Highlands 
of  Seotiand,  that  the  Cuklees  immedittely  succeeded  the  Druids  as  the  ministers 
«f  nSgion ;  and  it  w  sud  that  they  received  the  name  of  Cuildeach,  as  delightrngii 
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JIOOK  poets,  too,  was  held  in  tlie  highest  honour  by  the  Grauls  and 


It 


.  the  Britons,  and  by  both  were  styled  bards,  the  name  and 
Bards.        function  of  whom  are  still  preserved  among,  all  nations  wh<^ 
use  the  ancient  language  of  the  Britons ;  and  in  such  respects 


like  the  priests  of  heathenism,  in  retired  situations.     The  reader  may  lay  whai^ 
•tress  he  pleases  on  this  tradition,  but  perhaps  it  deserves  to  be  menttoncclb 
that,  according  to  a  writer  in  the  Statis.  Acct.  xiv.  199»  the  Druids  undoubC^. 
ediy  possessed  I  before  the  introduction  of  Christianity.     A  green  eminenc^kr: 
he  says,  dose  to  the  sound  of  I,  is  to  this  day  called  the  Druids  burial  plae^r* 
Qael  daodh  nan  Druineach.     A  cottager  some  years  ago  planting  potatoes  r 
this  spot,  and  digging  earth  to  cover  them,  brought  up  some  bones,  which  tlC; 
people  of  the  island  immediately  concluded  to  be  the  bones  of  the  Dmid^^ 
The  tradition  is,  that  the  first  Christians  banished  the  Druids  and  todc  po^sm 
session  of  their  seats.     The  tradition  that  the  Culdees  succeeded  the  Droid^^ 
at  no  great  distance  of  time,  might  seem  to  be  supported  by  a  drcumstaooe     9 
an  interesting  nature,  which  has  been  mentioned  by  several  writers  in  our  S  <^E 
tistic  Accounts — that  Clachan,  the  name  still  given  in  the  Highlands  to  ^^^ 
place  where  a  church  stands,  originally  belonged  to  a  Druidical  temple  ; 
it  is  still  said,   '  Will   ye  go  to  the  stones  ?*  or,   *  Have  yon  been  at  \ 
stones  ?'  that  is,  will  you  go  to,  or  have  you  been  at  church."     As  it  ii 
some  consequence  to  establish  this  point,  I  copy  the  illustration  of  this  1 
lar  colloquialism,  from  the  Etymological  Dictionary  of  the  Scottish  '. 
*'  Clachan,  a  small  village  in  which  there  is  a  parish  church,  so  denominatec^  k 
places  bordering  on  the  Highlands,  or  where  the  Gael  has  formerly  been  spol. 
en ;  elsewhere  it  is  called  a  kirk-town.     It  must,  however,  be  observed,  tJuu 
Gael  Clachan  has  been  explained  a  circle  of  stones ;  it  has  been  asserted,  thai 
churches  were  erected  in  the  same  place ;  which,  in  times  of  heathenism  hacf 
been  consecrated  to  Druidical  worship ;  and  the  Statistic  Accounts  of  Aber- 
foyle,    Glcnorchy,   formerly   Clachan  Dysart,   Celtic,   the    *  temple  of  tkt 
highest,'  Callendar  and  Harris,  arc   quoted  as  authorities.     It  is  probable 
that  Druidism  was  not  extinct,  even  in  the  age  of  Columba.     The  histoiy  of 
Bede  has  been  appealed  to  in  proof  of  this ;  but  many  will  hesitate  as  to  the 
propriety  of  the  appeal,  as  we  have  it  on  good  authority  that  the  Dmidicil 
rites  were  not  practised  by  the  Germans.     A  writer,  however,  of  great  ingen. 
uity,  and  of  considerable  learning,  thinks  that  the  Saxons,  after  the  aboUtMa 
of  Druidism  by  the  British  emperor,  restored  the  same  worship  when  they 
had  conquered  South  Britain.     The  passage  merits  attention — for,  althoii^ 
the  author  be  viewed  as  proceeding  on  a  false  theory,  he  has  brought  forth  t 
singular  fact  with  respect  to  the  meaning  in  the  Gaelic  language,  of  a  de« 
signation  used  by  the  venerable  historian ;  which,  if  thjcre  be  no  mistake  in 
his  assertion,  points  out  an  analogy  that  could  not  have  been  supposed.    *  I 
have  already  observed,'  he  says,  '  that  these  victorious  infidels   [the  pi^n 
Saxons]  brought    the  word    Dry  from    Germany,    [as    being   the  namt 
by  which  every  German  priest  was  called;]  together  with  te  name,  thejf 
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ire  they  held  in  many  places,  that  their  persons  are  esteem-  BOOK 

ed  sacred,  and   their  houses  sanctuaries;  and   during  the  » 

fiercest  wars,  carried  on  between  the  most  exasperated  ene- 
niiesi  accustomed  to  use  their  victories  in  the  most  cruel 


eeitunlj  introduced  the  office,  being  superstitiooily  devoted  to  Tuisto,  Wo- 
den, wad  Thor.      The  history  of  king  Edwin's  conversion  in  Bede,   and 
Hie  great  terolation  brought  about  in  the  kingdom  of  Northumberhmd  at 
that  ttmt  in  t|Mritiial  matters,  is  a  sufficient  demonstration  of  this  position. 
One  eircumstanee  is  sufficient  for  my  purpose  to  mention  concerning  the 
ccMTersibn  of  Edwin. — After  Paulinus  had  exhorted  Edwin  to  embrace  the 
C^lvistiaa  fiuth,  agreeably  to  the  instructions  he  had  formerly  received  from 
ft  person  sent  from  the  invisible  world,  the  king  summoned  h^s  friends  and 
great  eouncil  to  have  their  advice  and  approbation.      One  of  tne  counciU 
Ipfs  or  princes  was  the  pagan  high  priest,  or  primus  pontificum  |  tlie  name 
or  noher  title  of  this  high  priest,  or  pontifex  mazimus,  was  Coifi,  or  Coefi. 
I    know  not  whether  any  one  has   attempted   to  explain  the   meaning  of 
Hiis  word;   it  was,  in  my  opinion,  the   common  title  of  every  Druidical 
tuperintendant  of  spiritual  affiiirs.     The  Highland  tale-makers  talk  frequent* 
I7  concerning   Caffie,  or  Coiffie  Dry  t  and  by  these  two  words  they  mean 
•  person  of  extraordinary  sense,  liikill,  and  cunning.     Dry  undoubtedly  sig^ 
ttifiei  a  Druid,  a  wise  man,  a  prophet,  a  philosopher,  and  sometimes  a  ma- 
gician, in  the  Gaelic :  Coiffic  Dry,   Bede*s   Qnffle,  or  primus  pontificum, 
ttmds  for  the  principal  Druid,  or  what  such  a  person  ought  to  be,  a  man,  su- 
pKflicly  wise  and  learned.' — Dr.   M'Phcrson^s   Critical   Dissertstions.     To 
^  justice  to  this  ingenious  writer,  it  should  be  observed  that  he  had  pre- 
viottly  endeavoured  to  show  that  the  Tuisco,  or  Tuisto  of  Germany,  was 
tibe  ssroe  with  the  Tuetates  of  Gaul,  and  that  the  Thor  of  the  Celto-Scy- 
tkisnt  of  Germany,  as  he  calls  them,  was  the  Taranis  of  their  neighbours 
to  die  south,  that  is,  the  god  of  thunder.     The  tradition  is  also  mentioned 
11  Smiths  Life  of  Columba ;  and  Mr.  Ferguson,  minister  of  Moulin,  not 
^  sgo,  had  in  his  parish  an  old  man,  who,  although  very  regular  in  his 
^svotkmt,  never  addressed  the  Supreme  Being  by  any  other  title  than  that 
tfirdDrMU."    Hist.  CuM.  pp.  Si,  Sa     Martin  reports  the  belief  in  his 
%f  sod  where  all  is  tradition  and  coniecture,  the  oldest  is  certainly  the 
^    *'In  Lewis,**  he  says,  ''the  most  remarkable  stones  for  number,  big- 
">Vi  and  order,  that  fell  under  my  observation,  were  at  the  village  of  Oas- 
"cnma,  where  there  are  thirty-nine  stones  set  up,  six  or  seven  feet  high,  and 
^  feet  in  breadth  each.     They  are  placed  in  form  of  an  avenue,  the  breadth 
of  which  is  eight  feet,  and  the  distance  between  each  stone  six ;  and  there 
BAitoiie  set  up  in  the  entrance  of  this  avenue.     At  the  south  end  there  is 
]oned  to  this  range  of  stones,  a  circle  of  twelve  stones,  of  equal  distance  and 
^^4it  with  die  other  thirty-nine.     There  is  one  set  up  in  the  centre  of  this 
C^  whidi  is  thirteen  feet  high,  and  shaped  like  the  rudder  of  a  ship ;  with- 
^  this  there  are  four  ttonee  standing  to  the  west  at  the  same  distance  with 
^  iloncs  in  the  circle,  and  there  are  four  stones  set  up  in  the  same  manner 
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^^^  manner,  they  and  their  attendants  may  pass  and  repast 
._..  through  the  midst  of  the  enraged  opponents  without  injorj. 
When  they  visit  the  nobles  they  are  received  honourably,  and 
dismissed  magnificently ;  and  they  compose  songs  far  froin 
being  rude  or  inelegant^  virhich  the  minstrels  either  recite  or 
sing,  accompanied  by  the  harp,  to  the  chiefs  and  their  vaa- 
sals,  Who  listen  to  them  with  the  keenest  avidity  and  delight. 
Many  of  these  ancient  institutions  still  exist,  nor  are  they  in 
Ireland  changed  almost  in  any  thing,  except  in  the  religioua 
rites  and  ceremonies.  Having  said  thus  much  with  respect  to 
religion, 
Uuguage.  XXIV.  It  remains  that  I  notice  the  ancient  language,  aiid 
the  names  of  the  towns  and  nations.  These  subjects,  bow- 
ever,  I  must  often  treat  of  promiscuously,  because  the  one 
is  frequently  founded  upon  the  other,  particularly  when  a 
proper  name,  either  by  its  derivation  or  declension,  asserts 
its  country.  But  even  these,  although  they  often,  by  mutual 
connexion  establish*  each  other,  I  shall,  as  far  as  can  be 
done,  discuss  separately  for  the  sake  of  precision.  Tacitus, 
in  the  life  of  his  father-in-law,  affirms  that  the  language  of 
Gaul  did  not  differ  widely  from  the  language  of  Britain ; 
from  which  I  infer,  that  they  were  formerly  the  same,  but 
by  degrees,  either  from  their  intercourse  with  foreign  na- 
tions, their  becoming  acquainted  with  things  of  which  they 
formerly  were  ignorant,  the  invention  of  new  arts,  and  the 
frequent  change  of  the  form  of  their  garments,  armour, 
and  household  furniture,  a  change  of  speech  naturally  took 
place;  the  language  being  in  some  respects  improved,  in 
others  adulterated,  many  new  words  being  introduced  and 
many  old  ones  becoming  obsolete.  And  let  any  person 
only  reflect  how  much  influence,  popular  caprice,  fastidious* 
ness,  and  a  desire  of  innovation,  have,  and  ever  had,  upon 


at  the  south  and  east  sides.  I  inquired  of  the  inhabitants  what  traditioiii  IImj 
had  from  their  ancestors  concerning  these  stones  ?  and  they  toki  me  it  was  m 
place  appointed  for  worship  in  the  time  of  heathenism,  and  that  the  chief  Drwd» 
or  Priest,  stood  near  the  big  stone  in  the  centre,  from  whence  he  addiimf^ 
himself  to  the  people  that  surrounded  him."     DescriptioQ  of  the  WeMefl 
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kngnage,  and  be  will  find  how  true  is  the  observation  of  the    liooK 
best  of  poets  and  the  first  of  critics.  ^^ 


Ui  tQfM  &iiif  proiuM  mutantiir  in  annot. 
Prima  cadunt ;  ita  verbonmi  Tetiu  intent  »ta§, 
Et  jitTtnum  rittt  florent  inodo  nata,  rigentque.  * 

At  fiom  the  tract  old  leaTtt  drop  ott,  and  die 
While  othen  tproot  and  a  fresh  ahade  tapply, 
So  five  oar  wordt— time  withert  them»  but  dead, 
A  frether  huo^^iage  riset  in  their  stead. 


And  a  little  after. 


Multa  renascentur»  qus  jam  cecidere ;  cadentque 
QuB  nunc  tunt  inhouore  vocabuk,  ti  volet  usus» 
Quem  penet  arbitrium  est,  et  jus  et  norma  loqueiidi.f 

Wordt  shall  levive  again  which  now  are  dead. 
And  those  that  flourish,  droop,  if  fashion  bid, 
For  her^  the  bws  to  frame,  the  forms  to  teach, 
And  raign  aknoit  sole  arbitrets  of  speech. 


If  Horace  wrote  thus  of  the  Roman  Language,  a  language 
vhich  was  preserved  uncorrupted  by  the  great  care  of  tlie 
odbens,  and  which  all  the  nations  contained  within  the  wide 
bounds  of  the  empire,  studiously  cultivated ;  we  need  not 
beattonbhed,  that  a  language  unsettled  at  home — even  be- 
fcre  the  Gauk  had  sent  colonies  abroad,  and  thus  corrupted 
it  by  their  admixture  with  other  nations — ^barbarous  at  first, 
tod  neglected  by  those  who  spoke  it,  when  coming  again 
from  a  foreign  soil  into  Britain,  at  that  time  divided  into 
loiny  kingdoms,  and  exposed  to  every  stranger,  should  not 
ilways  remain  uncontaminated.  At  first,  Strabo  thinks,  the 
Cdte  and  Belgae  used  different  dialects.  Then,  when  the 
GeltK  sent  out  large  colonies  to  Spain,  as  the  names  of  the 
Cdtdieri  and  Celtid  evince,  and  the  Belgss  seized  upon  the 
Bttidme  parts  of  Britain,  as  may  be  perceived  from  die 

*  Ikr.  de  Arte  Poetica.  i  Hon  de  Arte  Poetica. 
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BOOK  names  of  Venta  Belgarum,  of  the  Atrebati  and  Iceni,  wooU 
—  *•  ,  it  not  happen  that  in  the  one  case  the  Spaniards,  and  in  the 
othei  the  Romans,  the  English,  Danes,  and  Normansi 
bringing  with  them  many  foreign  words,  would  corrupt  the 
language  of  the  country  ?  But  I  think  it  b  indeed  a  matter 
of  astonishment,  that  during  such  a  length  of  time,  whOe 
the  languages  of  the  neighbouring  nations  have  been  altered 
and  in  a  great  part  vitiated  by  the  influx  of  strangers,  die 
languages  of  Britain  should  not  have  been  altogether  chang- 
ed, rather  than  that  they  should  simply  vary  in  their  dia- 
lects ;  for  if  any  one  of  either  of  these  nations  hear  a  pe^ 
son  speaking  British,  he  still  recognises  the  sound  of  thehuh 
guage,  and  understands  many  of  the  words,  although  he  may 
not  be  able  to  follow  the  whole  discourse.  Nor  ought  it  to 
appear  strange,  if  we  do  not  always  find  the  same  word  sig- 
nifying the  same  thing,  when  we  reflect  what  changes  the 
language  of  any  nation  continually  undergoes  from  their  m- 
tercourse  with  others ;  and,  in  daily  conversation,  how  many 
new  words  spring  up  with  new  inventions,  how  many  are 
brought  from  the  utmost  ends  of  the  earth  by  merchants, 
«  how  many  old  ones  die,  how  many  are  lengthened  by  the 
addition  of  letters  and  syllables,  how  many  are  shortened  l^ 
their  being  taken  away,  and  how  many  recast  by  alteration 
and  transposition. 

XXV.  I  shall  not  inquire  how  much,  or  in  how  short  a  time 
the  Ionian  degenerated  from  the  Attic,  nor  how  much  both 
differed  from  the  rest  of  the  Greeks ;  let  us  only  attend  to  the 
languages  of  the  noblest  nations  of  Europe.  The  Frendif 
Italian,  and  Spanish,  derived  from  the  same  root,  how  quidc^ 
ly  did  they  degenerate  from  the  purity  of  the  Latin  tongue; 
nor  is  there  less  discrepancy  between  them  than  between  the 
ancient  Scottish  and  British ;  if  we  look  at  the  several  pro- 
vinces of  France — I  mean  those  who  are  understood  to  speak 
French — what  a  variance  shall  we  find  between  the  language 
of  the  Provincales  and  the  Gascons ;  bow  much  do  the  in* 
habitants  of  Aquitaine,  Periguoux,  and  Auvergne,  dUBsttnit^ 
both  and  from  each  other,  and  how  distinct  from  them  all 
are  the  rest  of  the  French  people.  But  to  produce  a  mdre 
striking  example — the  English  laws,  publbhed  about  6^ 
hundred  years  ago  by  W\\V\am  vVl^  Norman^  in  French,  can- 
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not  now  be  understood  by  a  Frenchman  without  a  glossary.  BOOK 
Niji  if  any  man  who  has  lived  some  little  time  in  the  world,  ^^* 
will  but  recal  to  his  recollection,  how  many  words  in  com- 
IDOQ  use  among  his  boyish  companions,  are  now  become  ob- 
nlete,  and  how  many,  unknown  to  our  ancestors,  have  arisen 
in  their  place,  he  will  not  be  astonished  that  a  language  ori- 
ginally the  same,  should,  among  nations  widely  scattered, 
and  often  at  war,  by  degrees,  in  the  course  of  a  long  time, 
become  so  much  changed  as  almost  to  appear  totally  differ- 
ent On  the  otlier  hand,  when  [  see,  with  regard  to  the 
firitish  language,  an  accordance,  not  for  years  but  for  ages, 
imoDg  nations,  either  widely  spread  over  different  regions  of 
the  world,  or  separated  by  mutual  enmities,  such  as  does  not 
exist  among  many  tribes  of  the  French,  who  have  so  long 
fived  under  the  same  king  and  the  same  laws — when*  there- 
fore, I  perceive  such  an  agreement  in  speech,  which  still 
terves  to  point  out,  and  that  not  obscurely,  an  ancient  alliance 
tnd  a  similar  origin,  I  am  easily  induced  to  believe,  that  be- 
fcre  the  coming  of  the  Saxons,  a  language  nearly  the  same 
VIS  spoken  by  all  the  Britons.*  It  is  likely  the  inhabitants 
next  the  GhiUic  shore  used  the  Belgic,  from  which  coast  a 
great  part  of  the  neighbouring  British  had  passed  over,  as 
veare  informed  by  Cssar;  but  the  Irish,  and  the  colonies 
lent  from  them,  having  sprung  from  the  Celtic  inhabitants 
of  %)ain,  it  is  very  probable,  used  the  Celtic.  When  these 
people,  therefore,  having  returned,  as  it  were,  from  a  long 
peregrination,  occupied  neighbouring  countries,  and  became 
ODQunixed  almost  nearly  into  one,  they  formed  by  the  con* 
bnoQ  of  their  idiomatic  phrases,  a  heterogeneous  dialect^ 
eot  exactly  like  the  language  of  the  Celta;,  nor  altogether 

*  The  ugument  with  regard  to  laiifruagp,  is  derived  from  the  Celtic,  and 
pneeedi  upon  the  anumption  that  all  tlic  Gnuls  were  Celts,  and  that  the  an. 
te  Irish,  Scotfs  and  Welsh,  were  the  Mune  people ;  this  argument,  there- 
^Rf  most  not  be  confounded  with  a  totally  different  question,  the  German  or 
QodK  Ofigiii,  other  of  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  €bul,  the  Belgs,  or  part  of 
ikiiih^bitaiitf  of  Scothind,  the  Picts ;  this  latter  question  is  ably  discussed  by 
l)r.  Jmieaoiit  in  the  introduction  to  his  Dictionary,  in  which  he  establishes 
■■tidtetDrilj  that  the  origin  of  the  present  inhabitants  of  the  LowUnds  of 
Mad  tnd  tifaeir  language,  must  have  been  Gothic,  but  whether  that  origin. 
I'm  **  dM  PSk,**  or  ktcr  successive  emigrations  from  the  north,  may  admit 
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DOOK  similar  to  that  of  the  Belgs,  yet  not  wholly  different  from 
^  ^^*  either,  such  as  may  be  considered  to  belong  to  those  nations 
who  are  said  to  speak  German,  but  yet  appear  to  dilier 
greatly  from  the  ancient  tongue ;  I  mean  the  DaneSi  msri* 
time  Saxons,  Frieslanders,  and  English,  among  whom  it  b 
easy  to  find  certain  letters,  sounds,  and  inflections,  proper 
alone  to  the  Gre'rmans,  and  common  to  iio  other  natioik 
Whence,  I  am  of  opinion,  that  more  certain  criteria  of  tbe 
affinity  of  a  language  may  be  deduced  from  the  sound  of  lei* 
ters  in  general,  or  from  the  manner  in  which  particular  nt* 
tions  familiarly  pronounce  certain  letters,  and  likewise  fiom 
the  composition  and  declension  of  words,  than  from  the  lig- 
nification  of  any  single  word.  • 

XXVI.  There  are  examples  of  this,  in  the  German  letter 
W;   in  the  words  Moremarusa  and  Armorica,  of  which  1 
have  already  spoken ;  and  in  the  declension  of  these  words» 
which  among  the  French  end  in  oc,  of  which  there  are  an 
innumerable  quantity,  and  which  forms  a  diminutive  amoi^ 
the  Scots,  as  it  did  among  the  ancient  Gauls.      From  Driif 
which  among  the  Scots  signifies  a  Brier,  is  derived  DrimCf 
which  signifies  a  Little  Brier ;  and  from  Brix,*  which  mesas 
a  Breach,  comes  Brixac— a  Litde  Breach,  pronounced  by 
the  French,  Brissac,  for  the  same  word  which  the  ancieat 
Scots  call  Brix,  the  modern  French  pronounce  Bresche,  th^ 
cause  of  which  discrepancy  in  the  writing  is,  that  the  andeot 
Scots,  and  all  the  Spaniards,  still  use  the  letter  x  instead  d 
the  double  s.     Thus  the  ancient  Gauls,  from  Brix  of  tb« 
Coenomanni,  called  the  name  of  a  town,  Brixi,  and  agaiiH 
from  Brixia,  Brixiac — in  the  modern  French,  Brissac   Aflef 
the  same  manner,  from  Aurelia,  Aureliacf  is  formed;  an<i 

*  Brix,  a  town  of  the  Onomani,  a  people  of  Cisalpine  Gaul ;  Brizar,  m^ 
Brissac,  w-as  a  town  of  one  of  their  colonies,  as  if  they  had  called  it  Little  Bri^^ 
or  as  we  would  call  it  New  Brix ;  so  Ebora,  now  Evora,  was  a  town  ia  Po*** 
tugal.  Ebora,  now  Alcala  Real,  a  town  in  Spain,  and  Eboiw:,  or  Little 
Ebora,  a  town  of  the  Brigantes,  now  the  city  of  Yoik,  in  England,  a  oolooy 
descended  from  the  Spanish  Gauls,  who  named  their  capital  after  a  town  0^ 
the  parent  country,  as  their  descendants  in  North  Amcrini  have  named  the*' 
State  and  city.  New  York,  thus  announcing  tbe  country  from  whenct  tM^ 
came,  and  the  people  from  whom  they  sprung, 
t  Orieans. 
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fifom  Ebura,  of  the  Spaniards,  styled  also  Cerealis,  or  Ebora,   BOOK 
styled  also  Felidtus  Julia,  a  town  is  called  Eborac  by  the      ^^ 
Brigantes--^escendants  of  the  Spaniards — who  retained  the 
Gallic  mode  of  forming  the  derivative.     Besides  what  I  have 
mentioned,  all  the  south-west  eoast  of  Britain  retains  strik- 
ing marks  both  of  Gallic  language  and  origin,  which  are 
CDfroborated  by  the  express  testimony  of  foreign  nations. 
First,  on  that  side  occurs  what  many  of  the  ancients  call 
Comavallia,  or  Comavia,  commonly  Kernico,  like  as  among 
the  Scots,  the  Comavii,  placed  by  Ptolemy  in  the  northern- 
roost  extremity,  are  vulgarly  called  Kernice ;  now,  Cornu- 
vallia  is  derived  from  Kernici,  and  Vallis,  as  if  you  had  said 
Konici-Galli,  Cornish-Gauls.     Vallia,  likewise  a  peninsula 
00  the  same  coast,  both  in  name  and  language,  declares  it 
iooestry.     Those  who  pronounce  this  name  nearest  in  sound 
to  the  German,  enunciate  it  with  the  W,  a  letter  peculiar  to 
the  Germans  alone,  and  which  the  neighbouring  nations,  who 
letain  the  ancient  language,  cannot  at  all  pronounce ;  no,  not 
toUnre  itself,  could  make  either  a  Cornish,  Irish,  or  ancient 
Scotsman  express  it;  and  when  a  Frenchman  wishes  to  name 
Vallia,  G  is  always  the  first  letter.     Nor  in  this  word  alone 
is  this  peculiarity  to  be  remarked,  but  in  many  others  which 
liiTe  the  letter  G  for  their  initial ;  even  the  Gallic  language 
itself  is  called  Wallic,   by  those  who,  from  their  proximity 
to  Germany,   Germanize  it,  and  in  an  affinity  of  other  in* 
itiiices,  do  they  use  this  permutation  of  letters.     On  the 
contrary,  that  country  which  the  English  call  Wales,  and 
North  Wales,  is  denominated  Galles,  and  Nor  Galles,  by 
the  French,  who  still  pertinaciously  adhere  to  the  remains 
of  their  ancient  tongue. 

XXVII.  Polydore  Virgil*  pleases  himself  as  with  a  new 
faicyi  which  he  thinks  he  alone  has  discovered,  but  which 
Bo  man  in  the  least  acquainted  with  the  German  tongue,  is 
ignorant  of,  that  the  word  Walsch,  in  that  language,  signi- 

t 

•  Mydora  Vii^gil,  a  native  of  Italy,  sent  to  England,  an  a  papal  taz-gather- 
<r  IB  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  where  he  obtained  Tarious  prefer- 
>«Hi,  and  at  the  command  of  Henry  VII.  wrote  the  'History  of  England  hen 
'cfcned  to.  It  cost  him  twelve  years*  labour,  but  his  history  pleased  neither 
the  EngKih  nor  the  Scots,  perhaps  a  proof  of  his  impartiality, 

VOL.  I.  S 
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BOOK    fies  a  strangei^,  and  hence  the  name  Valli,  or  strangers.     In 
this  he  seems  to  me,  to  plume  himself  without  cause,  for  if 
that  name  had  been  given,  on  account  of  their  being  stran- 
gers, I  think  it  would  have  much  more  properly  applied  to 
the  English,  who  had  but  lately  arrived  in  the  country,  than 
to  those  who,  from  their  antiquity,  were  by  many  of  the  an- 
cients believed  to  have  been  indigenous ;  but,  if  the  name 
was  imposed  by  the  English,  why  did  they  not  rather  be- 
stow it  on  the  Scots,  or  the  Picts,  who  deserved  it  better 
than  the  Britons,  as  their  intercourse  with  them  was  more 
rare,  and  their  acquaintance  much  less  ?     Or,  if  the  Englisb 
had  given  the  name  Valli  in  contempt,  would  these  Britons, 
for  so  many  ages  the  inveterate  enemies  of  the  English,  and 
even  now  more  hostile  than  friendly,   have  acknowledged 
that  name,  which  they  do  cheerfully,  although  in  their  own 
language  they  call  themselves  Cambrians  ?     But  the  word 
Walsch  does  not,  in  German,  signify  simply  a  stranger,  or 
a  barbarian,  but  in  its  primary  and  proper  sense,  means  s 
Gaul ;  wherefore  the  word  Vallia  is,  I  think,  the  same  as 
the  word  Gallia,  unchanged  by  the  English,  who  in  thb 
agreed  with  the  other  neighbouring  nations,  but  preserved 
the  custom  of  the  German  language,  in  enunciating  the  first 
letter  Tf^llia.     The  ancients,  indeed,  called  the  inhabitants 
of  this  peninsula,   Silures,  as  appears  from  Pliny,  which 
name,  a  certain  part  of  Wales  retained  long  among  their 
posterity.     But  Leiand,*  himself  a  native  Briton,  a  man  un- 
commonly industrious  in  examining  the  antiquities  of  bis 
own  country,  affirms  that  that  part  of  Wales  was  formerly 
called  Ross,  which  word,  in  the  Scottish  language,  signifia^ 
a  peninsula.     The  neighbouring  nations,  however,  seem  to 
have  used  a  word,  which  should  point  out  the  origin  of  the 
people,  rather  than  the  situation  or  form  of  the  country* 
In  like  manner  the  name  of  the  Scots  was  formed ;  for  al- 
though they  called  themselves  Albines,  declined  from  the 
word  Albium,  yet  the  neighbouring  nations  named  tbeiD 

*  Leland,  John,  a  great  English  antiquary,  bom  in  London,  1507;  he**^ 
munificently  encouraged  by  Henry  VIIL  He  died  raon  after  hif  paCnn.  tf* 
MSS.  were  of  immense  use  to  Cambden  and  succeeding  antiqiimi;  ^ 
were  collected  in  the  Bodleian  and  Cottonian  libraries.  Hit  ItintMiy* 
published  in  the  beginning  of  Aasl  ceivlur^. 
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ts,  by  which  name,  their  descent  from  the  Irish  was   boor 
ned.     Following  the  same  coast,  to  the  westward,  Gal-      '^ 
dia,  OaUoway,  is  evidently  a  word,  which  both  in  Scots  " 

Wdsb,  signifies  Oaul,  whether  the  name  be  Gallia, 
I  the  one,  or  Vallia,  with  the  other.  The  English  call 
iTalloiwithia.  A  great  part  of  this  country  still  uses  its 
lent  language. 

XTiii.  These  three  nations,  which  possess  the  whole 
it  of  Britain  that  looks  towards  Ireland,  preserve  the  in- 
Ue  marks  of  Gallic  speech  and  affinity.  But  it  is  worthy 
articular  notice,  that  the  ancient  Scots  divided  all  the 
Qos  who  inhabited  Britain,  into  two  classes ;  the  one  they 
ed  Gael,  the  other  Galie,  or  Gald,  that  is,  according  to 
ioterpretation,  Galaeci,*  and  Galli.  The  Galaeci  valued 
nselves  on  tliat  name,  that  is,  the  name  of  Gael,  and  call, 
[have  said,  their  language  Galaxan,  or  Gaelic,  and  glory 
t|  as  the  more  polished  and  elegant ;  the  other,  that  is, 
Gfallcb  or  Gaul,  they  despise,  as  barbarous,  in  compari«» 
of  themselves :  and  although  the  Scots  at  first  called  the 
tons,  that  is,  the  most  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  island, 
lis,  yet  the  custom  obtained  by  degrees,  tliat  they  called 
tke  nations,  who  have  more  recently  settleti  in  Britain, 
the  same  name^  rather  contumeliously  than  out  of  re* 
:t;  for  the  word  Galle,  or  Gald,  has  among  them  the 
e  signification  as  Barbarian  among  the  Greeks  and  La- 
I  or  Walsch  among  the  Germans. 

xiz.  I  come  now  to  show  from  the  names  of  towns,  ri-  Nnmct,  Aa 
i  countries,  and  from  other  similar  evidence,  that  the 
lis  and  Britons  spoke  the  same  language,  and  from 
loe  prove  their  ancient  consanguinity,  a  difficult  subject, 
liring  to  be  examined  with  the  most  diligent  attention. 
ive  already  remarked  by  how  many  causes  a  common 
;uage  may  be  changed,  for  although  not  wholly,  and  at 
)  altered^  yet,  bemg  in  a  state  of  constant  fluctuation,  it 
irom  its  flexible  nature,  very  opt  to  follow  the  caprice  of 
ivators.      This  is  chiefly  apparent,  in  regard   to  those 

Gbkm^Oalieiani,  m  denoting  their  own  origin  from  the  Guulii  of 
di  ■  Spun.     Oalle,  or  Gald,  marking  the  origin  of  the  othen  from  Gaul 
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BOOK  things  whicb  are  exposed,  not  only  to  the  operation  of  time, 
'^  but  to  be  the  sport  of  every  whim,  such  as  articles  of  daily 
use,  the  names  of  which,  from  very  trifling  causes,  grow  ob- 
solete, or  are  revived,  or  altered ;  but  there  is  a  mighty  dif- 
ference with  respect  to  those  things  which  are  eternal,  as  the 
heavens,  the  earth,  and  the  sea,  mountains,  countries,  and 
rivers ;  and  even  in  those  which,  though  less  durable,  be- 
cause they  partake  of  the  infirmity  of  man,  yet  resemble  iii 
some  degree,  those  which  are  more  lasting  and  unchang^ 
able :  such  as  towns,  which  are  built  as  if  they  were  to  re* 
main  for  ever.  It  is  not  easy  to  give  new  names  Co  cities  or 
nations,  or  change  the  old  ones,  because  these  were  not 
given  rashly,  but  imposed  at  first,  with  the  consent  and  ad- 
vice of  the  people,  by  founders  to  whom  antiquity  has  fre- 
quently ascribed  divine  honours,  and  as  far  as  possibly 
clothed  with  immortality;  these  names  ore,  therefore,  de- 
servedly stable,  nor  do  they  give  way,  except  in  consequence 
of  some  mighty  revolution ;  even  after  a  whole  language  is 
changed,  these  pertinaciously  remain,  and  are  never  willing- 
ly abandoned,  the  cause  which  first  originated  them,  contri- 
buting much  to  their  durability ;  and,  in  emigrations,  those 
who  were  either  driven  from  their  ancient  habitations,  or,  of 
their  own  accord,  sought  new  ones,  when  they  had  lost  their 
country,  yet  retained  the  name,  delighting  in  a  sound  so 
grateful  to  their  ears,  and  reposing  under  the  shade  of  a 
similar  ap))eUation,  they  alleviated  their  regrets  for  an  ab- 
sence from  their  native  land,  and  seemed  to  be  no  longer  in 
exQe,  or  wandering  at  a  distance  from  home.  Nor  were 
there  wanting  some,  who,  imbued  with  religious  feeling,  be- 
held the  resemblance  with  sensations  more  holy  and  vene- 
rable than  walls  and  buildings  alone  could  inspire^  and  em- 
braced with  more  than  paternal  love,  this  delightful  pledge 
of  their  former  country. 

XXX.  A  more  certain  argument  of  afiinity  may,  therefore^ 
be  drawn  from  such  words,  than  from  those  which,  for  litde 
or  no  cause,  are  given  and  taken  away  from  things  of  the 
moment ;  for  though  it  is  possible  that  the  same  word,  by 
accident,  may  be  used  in  difierent  countries,  it  is  not  likely 
thai  nations,  scattered  far  and  wide,  should  agree  in  fiMtui" 
tously  giving  the  same  names  so  often  to  the  same  things 
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In  the  next  place,  are  those  names  which  are  derived,  or  BOOK 
compounded  from  primitiyes ;  and  often  the  similarity  of  ^I* 
dedension  and  composition  indicate  more  decisively  the 
relation  of  a  word,  than  the  first  vocable  itself,  because 
these  are  often  accidently  imposed,  while  the  others  are 
declined  by  a  positive  rule,  and  directed  by  a  certain  ex- 
ample, which  the  Ghreeks  call  arnkpytay  analogy.  Wherefore, 
this  certain  and  perpetual  rule  of  nominal  affinity,  as  Varro 
expresses  it,  leads  us  to  a  certain  generic  affinity,  and  com- 
mon origin  of  language.  There  is  also  a  peculiarity  in 
purticular  primitive  words,  by  which  we  may  distinguish 
whether  they  belong  to  the  country  in  which  they  are  used, 
or  have  been  adopted  from  another ;  for  instance,  the  worils 
Fhilosophia,  Geometria,  and  Dialectica,  although  often  used 
bf  Latin  writers,  never  have,  in  the  L^tin  language,  any 
cognate  vocable  from  which  they  could  be  derived,  or  from 
which  they  could  appear  to  derive  an  origin ;  on  the  other 
hand,  Paradisus  and  Gaza*  are  used  in  Greek,  and  that  they 
are  foreign,  easily  appears,  because  neither  a  primitive,  whence 
they  could  have  been  derived,  nor  a  derivative,  to  which  they 
could  have  given  rise,  can  be  shown  in  the  whole  language. 
Hie  same  observation  will  apply  to  otlicr  languages,  and  ena- 
ble as  to  separate  the  native  from  the  alien  terms  which  have 
been  adc^ted. 

XXXI.  Having  said  thus  much  in  general,  I  shall  now  pro- 
doce  particular  examples.  The  first  tliat  occur  are  the 
words  ending  in  Bria,  Briga,  and  Brica.  Bria,  Stral)o  tells 
at}  [book  7th]  signifies  a  city,  and  Stephanus  agrees  with 
him;  and,  to  confirm  this  interpretation,  they  bring  forward, 
ai  derived  thence,  Poltymbria,  Brutobria,  Mesembria,  and 
Sdjmbria.  But  what  Ihey  call  Brutobria,  others  term  Bru- 
tobrica,  and  the  words  that  end  in  Briga,  with  Ptolemy,  ter- 
minate in  Brica  according  to  Pliny;  which  renders  it  proba- 
ble that  Bria,  Briga,  and  Brica,  all  signify  the  same  thing. 
And  that  the  origin  of  the  whole  is  from  Gaul,  is  apparent 
fiom  this  circumstance,  tliat  the  Gauls  anciently  sent  colonies 


*0aza9  a  treMure  citj  where  the  Persians  placed  the  trihiite  collected 
fcoB  tlieir  weatem  provinces*— whence  riches  were  called  Gaza,  corrupted 
GHa-.CUL 
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BO'  R    into  Thrace  and  Spain,  but  we  never  hear  of  the  Thradam 
•       or  Spaniards  sending  colonies  into  Gaul.     Of  the  deacriptioD 
of  words  referred  to  the  following  are  generally  used  bj  the 
most  approved  writers. 
Names.  Abobrica,*  in  the  district  of  the  Bracarensi ;  Amalobrici, 

in  the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus  ;f  Arabrica,  in  the  district  of 
the  Bracarensi ;  Arabrica,  in  Lusitania ;%  Arcobrica,  Bmoog 
the  Celtiberians  ;§  Arcobrica,  among  the  Celtici  in  Liisila' 
nia;  Arcobrica,  in  the  Caesar  Augustine  district;!  Arto- 
brica,  in  the  country  of  the  Vindelici  ;f  Augustobrica,  in 
Lusitania ;  another  anfong  the  Vectones  ;**  a  third  among 
the  Pelendones ;  and  Axabrica,  in  Lusitania. 

Bodobrica,  in  Upper  Germany ;  Brige,  in  Britain ;  Brige) 
a  village  in  the  Cottonian  Alps ;  Brutobrica,  situate  between 
the  Turdulif  I"  and  the  river  Boetis/fJ 

Caeliobrico,  among  the  Coclerini  ;§§  Caesarobrica,  in  La* 
sitania ;  Calobrica,  among  the  Turduli ;  Corimbrica,  in  Lu- 
sitania, so  named  by  Pliny,  but  if  I  mistake  not,  oo^ 
rupted  for  Conimbrica,  which  is  mentioned  in  the  Itine- 
rary of  Antoninus,  and  still  retains  its  ancient  name ;  it  is 
situate  on  the  river  Munda ;  Cotteobrica,  among  the  Vec- 
tones. 

Deobrica,  among  the  Vectones,  and  another  among  the 
Autrigones  ;  Deobricula,  among  the  Morbogi ;  Dessobrics, 
not  far  from  Lacobrica* 

Flaviobrica,  at  the  Port  Amanum.  ||  ||  Ptolemy,  in  the  Au- 
trigones, calls  it  Magnus,  [great]  and  I  am  uncertain  whellnfr 
it  ought  not  to  be  read,  Magnus,  in  Pliny. 

Gerabrica,  in  the  district  of  Scalabitanus,  the  same  with 
Jerabrica. 


•  A  town  in  Portugal.  f  ^^^  ^<>^  J^^*  L  ch.  f& 

t  Portugal  5  A  people  in  Spain. 

II  Named  from  CseMr  Angusta,  a  city  in  Si>ain,  now  Saragoasa. 

I  A  warlike  people,  whose  country  extended  fn»m  tlie  lake  of  ConiW* 
to  the  Danube. 

**  A  tribe  in  Spain,  adjoining  to  tlie  Celtibcri. 
ft  A  people  of  Algarva,  in  Portugal. 
Jf  A  great  river  in  Spain,  now  the  Giiadnlquiver. 
§§  A  tribe  in  Portugal. 

II  A  towB  in  Spain,  not  far  from  Dill  ra,  [now  Vermcjobl 
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liobrica,    among   the  Cantabrians,*   formerly    Brigaii-    BOOR 


icobrica»  among  the  Vaccuei  ;f  and  another  hi  die  sa-' 
promontory;!  Lancobrica,  among  the  Celtic!  in  Lusi- 
;  Latobrigiy  near  the  Helvetians. 
edobriGai  in  Lusitania,  surnanied  Piumbaria,  by  Pliny ; 
if  I  mistake  not,  is  called  Mundobrica,  in  the  Itinerary 
atoninus;  Merobrica,  surnanied  Celtica,  in  Lusitania; 
bfica,  in  the  country  of  the  Oretani  ;§  another  in  Bae- 
»  or  in  the  country  of  the  I'urdani  Baetici. 
emetobrica,  among  the  Celticif  in  Lusitania ;  and  another 
]g  the  Celtiberiansy  in  ths  Itinerary  of  Antoninus,  Nito- 

L 

egobrica,  the  capital  of  Celteberia,  according  to  Pto- 

alabrica»   in    Lusitania;  Turobrica,  among  the  Celtici 
ics;  Tuntobrica,  among  the  Bracarian  Galaeci. 
ertobrica,  among  the  Gsltici  Bieticce  :||  Volobrica,  among 
Nemetis.Y 

le  authorities  referred  to  by  Buchcmwiy  for  the  preceding 
9fName8^  are^  Ccesar,  Tacitus^  Ptolemy y  Pliny ^  the  Itine^ 
f  of  Antoninusy  and  Siephanus. 

XXII.  To  this  formation  appear  to  belong  a  great  maiiy 
les  of  towns  and  people,  in  all  the  provinces  into  which 
colonies  of  the  Gauls  had  been  led.  Thus,  from  Burgo, 
gandus,  and  Burgundy,  and  from  Brign,  Brigantes ;  tlie 
linative  case  of  this  last  word  is  Brigas,  according  to 
}hanns,  whence  we  decline  Brigantes,  as  from  Gigas,  we 
n  Gigantes.  There  are  also  Brigantes,  mentioned  by 
ibo,  situate  in  the  Cottinn  Alps.  In  the  same  tract  is 
village  of  Brige ;  and  the  Brigiani,  in  the  trophy  of  Au- 

A  people  in  Spun.  f  A  i)ooj»1e  of  Leon,  in  Spain. 

Ckpe  St  Vinemt. 

A  people  in  Spain,  between  the  rivers  Anas  bimI  na>tt8- 

Tlie  descendants  of  the  Celtae  or  Gatiln,  arc  gencraHy  drnnminatcd   Ctl- 

1  the  Cdtici  Bfftice  were  inhal)itant!t  of  PiPtii'R,  a  part  of  Spain  »!n>ut 

htwiu 

A  people  upon  the  Rhine,  near  Stpiivs  m  (iermuiij. 
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BOOK  gustus,  are  recorded  among  the  Alpine  nations.  Brigan 
**•  tium  is  an  Alpine  town  ;  and  the  firigantians  are  in  thm 
country  of  the  Vindelici,  according  to  Strabo.  Brigant^ 
appears  in  the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus,  and  Briga,  a  mou  -« 
tain,  near  the  sources  of  the  Rhyne  and  Danube,  in  P^^ 
lemy.  There  is  a  Brigantiuni  in  Keia,  according  to  t^l 
same  author,  a  town  which  I  think  the  same  as  that  in  fc. 
Description  of  the  Provinces  of  the  Roman  Empire,  cal!^ 
Brecantia — ^there  is  also  the  lake  Brigan  tin  us.  Ptole^^i 
mentions  the  nation  of  the  Brigantes  in  Ireland ;  and  i 
Albium  the  Brigantes  are  noticed  both  by  Ptolemy,  Twkd 
tus,  and  Seneca.  The  town  Brige  and  Isobrigantium  mre 
in  the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus ;  and  in  Orosius  there  k 
Brigan  tium,  a  town  in  the  Celtic  promontory.  Flavio- 
brigantium,  in  Ptolemy,  in  the  Great  Port,  and  a  more 
recent  Brigantia — ^now  Braganza— in  the  kingdom  of  Por^ 
tugal. 

XXXIII.  Tliere  are  other  names  formed  from  the  word  Dun,  . 
having  it  either  as  the  beginning  or  the  termination,  which 
the  banks  of  sand  on  the  shores  of  the  Morini,  still  called 
Duni,  show  to  have  been  Gallic ;  and  the  sand  banks  on  the 
opposite  English  coast,  also  still  called  by  the  same  naine^ 
the  Downs.  Plutarch,  too,  the  author  of  the  Treatise  on 
Rivers,  when  explaining  the  origin  of  Lugdunum,  Lyons, 
acknowledges  Dun  as  a  Gallic  word  ;  and  among  the  nations 
who  use  tne  ancient  language  of  the  Gauls  uncorrupted, 
there  is  scarcely  a  word  more  frequently  employed  in  ex- 
pressing the  names  of  villages  or  towns ;  I  mean  the  Britons 
in  Gallia  Celtica,  the  ancient  Scots  in  Ireland  and  Albion, 
and  the  Welsh  and  Cornish  in  England  ;  for  there  are  none 
of  these  nations  who  do  not  acknowledge  the  word  as  their 
own.  There  is  only  this  difference,  the  ancient  Gauls,  io 
words  so  formed,  made  Dun  the  termination,  while  the  Soots» 
for  the  most  part,  placed  it  in  the  beginning  of  the  name;  of 
this  the  following  are  examples : 

In  France, — Agustodunum,  a  town  of  the  Edui,  no"^ 
Autun,  Burgundy.  Castellodunum,  in  the  province  of  the 
Carnuti,  now  Chartres.  Melodunum,  near  the  river  Se- 
quana,  now  Seine.  Lugdunum,  Lyons,  at  tlie  confluence  o> 
the  Aar  and  the  Rhone.      Auv^ustodununi,  a  town  of  tbt 
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i,  Auton,  in  Auvergne.     Lugdunum,  a  town  of  the    BOOK 

ni,  St  Bertrand,   in  Guienne.     NoYidunum,  of  the  -. 

XI9  Soissons.    Uxellodununiy  a  town  of  Guienne.    Ju- 

mii,*  in  the  country  of  Pictoni,  now  Poictiers.     Iso- 

ly  and  Regiodunum,  in  the  country  of  the  Biturges. 

lerry.    Laodunum,   in  the  country  of  the  Kemensi, 

s.     Ceesarodunum,  of  the  Turones,  Toumois.     Sego- 

t,  in  the  country  of  the  Rutheni,  now  Acquitaine.    Vel- 

onain* 

^Mun, — Calodunum,  a  town  of  the  BracarL     Seben- 

u 

Britain, — Camelodunum,    a  town   of  the   Brigantes, 

ster,  in  Yorkshire,  according  to  Carobden.     Camulo- 

I,  a  Roman  colony,  Maiden,  in  Essex.     Dunum,  a 

f  the  Durotriges,  in  Dorsetshire.     Maridunum,  a  town 

Demetas,  Caermarthen,  Wales.     Rigodunum,  a  town 

Brigantes,  Ribchester,  in  Lancashire.     Cambodunum, 

lear  Almonbury,  Y'orkshire.     Margidunutii.     Sorvio- 

i,  or  Sorbiodunum,  Old  Sarum,  Wiltshire.     Sego- 

\,  Seaton ;  Axelodunum,  Hexham ;  both  in  Northum- 

i. 

re  recently  in  England, — Venantodunum,  Huntington. 

mum,  Durham. 

Scotland, — ^Duncaledon,  named  also  Caledonia,  Dun- 

Deidunum,  or  rather  Taodunum,  oii  the  river  Tay, 
se.     Edinodunum,  which  name  the  ancient  Scots  still 

but  which  those  who  Germanizey  call  Edinburgh, 
luniun.  New  Doun,  Dunoon  Castle  in  Cowal.  Britan- 
om,  Dunbarton,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Qyde  and 
. 

[reland, — Dunum,  Doun,  which  is  the  name  of  a  coun- 
1  a  town. 

I  besides  the  above,  there  are  at  this  day  innumerable 
of  castles,  villages,  or  hills,  composed  from  the  same 
Dun. 

jlennany, — We  read  in  Ptolemy,  of  Lugdunuiii,  Ley- 
Segodunum,  Nuremberg ;  Tarrodunum,  Friburg ;  Ro- 
iim,  Brin ;  Carrodunum,  Crainburgh. 

mA  Boaum  Indies  and  empresses  were  caUed  Julia,  from  Juliua  \  ud 
Bmiilicr  of  dtief  ha  the  province  were  named  after  them. 
>!.  2  A 
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BOOK        In  the  Alps, — Ebrodunum,  Yverdon  ;  Sedunum,  Sion. 

In  Vindelicia,  Bavaria,  Rhsetia,  the  Grisons,  and  Noricunij 
on  the  borders  of  both, — Cambodutiuni,  Munchen ;  Carro- 
dunum,  Cracow;  Gessodunum,  Idunurn,  Noviodunum,  and, 
Parrodunum,  Partenkirche. 

In  Sarmatia  and  Dacia,  there  are  Carrodunum,  and  Singl 
dunum,  on  the  Danube,  Noviodununi,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Danube,  and  also  another  Noviodunum. 

XXXIV.  There  are  in  the  same  provinces,  not  a  few  words 
declined  with  Dur,  which  word,  among  the  ancient  Gauls 
and  Britons,  signified  water,  and  still  retains  among  some 
the  same  meaning. 

In  France, — The  Durocotti,  in  the  district  of  Rheims ;  it 
is  written  likewise  Durocorti.  Divodurum  of  the  Medioma- 
trici,*  and  Divodurum,  near  Paris.  Batavodurum  amoDj 
the  Batavians;  Breviodurum;  Ganodurum,  near  the  Rhine 
Ganodurum,  in  Switzerland;  Octodurum,  or  Octoduras,-] 
among  the  VeragrL 

In  RhaBtia,  Vindelicia,  and  Noricum, — Bragodurum,  Car 
rodurum,  Ebodurum,  Gannodurum,  and  Octodurum^  Ye* 
naxornodurum,  and  Boiodurum. 

In  Spain, — Octodurum,  and  Ocellodurum ;  the  Douro,  i 
river  flowing  into  the  ocean,  and  the  Douro,  another  empty- 
ing  itself  into  the  Mediterranean  sea. 

And  Dur,  a  river  in  Ireland. 

In  Britain, — DurocobrivaB,J  DuroprovaB,§  DaroIenum,| 
Durovernum,1[  Durolipons,**  Durotriges,ff  Durocornovi 
um,^::]^  Durolitum,§§  Duronovaria,  Lactodurum.|||| 

Perhaps,  to  the  same  origin,  belong  the  two  Alpine  rivers 
Doria  the  greater,  and  Doria  the  less,  the  one  flowin| 
through  the  country  of  the  Salassi,  and  the  other  past  Turin 
towards  the  Po;  likewise  Issidorus,  and  Altissidorus,  citie 
of  Gaul,  so  named,  in  my  opinion,  from  their  being  situati 


*  Mediomatrici,  b  people  about  the  city  Metz,  on  the  Mozelle. 
f  Now  Martignac,  in  the  Vallais.  f  Redbom,  in  Hertfordduii 

§  Rochester,  in  Kent  |]  Lenham,  Kent  %  Cauterboij 

••  Gormancester,  or  Godmanchester,  near  Huntington, 
tt  Dorsetshire.  |^  Cirencester.  §§  Leiton,  according  to  Cambdcf 

nil  Its  site  uncertain.    Different  writers  apply  the  name  to  Bedford^  I 
8tony  Stratford,  and  Loughborough. 
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▼crs.  To  this  formation  also  may  belong  Dureta,  BOOlt 
word  in  the  Spanish  signifies  a  Wooden  Throne,  m  ^^' 
ins  tells  us  in  his  life  of  Augustus;  arid,  likewise, 
ens,  the  proper  name  of  a  man,  according  to  Caesar, 
ich  appears  to  me  to  be  a  corruption  from  Dunacus ; 
nach  may  signify  Duanus,  or  Duensis,  in  the  same 
it  Romach  does  Romanus.  Dunacus,  or  rather  Dun- 
s  still  used  as  a  proper  name  ;  which  name  is  impro- 
anslated  Duncan,  and  Donat,  by  those  who  do  not 
and  the  Latin  or  British  languages.  For  authoriHeSf 
f  109. 

•  Magus,  likewise  an  ancient  word  in  all  the  pro- 
rhere  the  Gallic  language  was  commonly  spoken,  was 
t]y  employed  in  expressing  the  names  of  cities;  which 
tance  shows  it  to  have  been  originally  Gallic ;  but, 
;ard  to  its  derivatives,  I  rather  suppose,  than  am  able 
y  to  affirm,  that  they  were  used  to  signiiy  either  a 
I  city,  or  a  building.  In  "  The  Description  of  the 
of  the  Roman  People,"  we  read,  "  The  Prefect  of 
censian  levies,  in  Garrison  at  Magus ;"  and  also  in 
e  book,  "  The  Tribune  of  the  second  cohort,  sta- 
at  Magus."  We  likewise  find  "  Magnos,"  in  the 
y  of  Antoninus,  but  whether  one  town,  or  several,  I 
t  pronounce  positively ;  I  am  more  inclined  to  the 
lat  it  meant  several.  From  Magus,  however,  the  fol- 
lames  have  sprung — Noviomagus  among  the  Santo- 
riomagus  of  the  Lexovii ;  Noviomagus  of  the  Vade- 
Noviomagus  of  the  Nemetes ;  Noviomagus  of  the 
ni ;  Noviomagus  of  the  Biturgii ;  Juliomagus  of  the 
vi ;  Rotomagus  of  the  Nervii ;  Rotomagus  of  the 
Bssi ;  Caesaromagus  of  the  Bellovaci ;  Borbetomagus 
angiones  in  Upper  Germany;  Vindomagus  of  the 
Irecomico,  in  Ptolemy ;  and  in  the  Itinerary  of  Anto- 
lere  are  Argentomagus,  and  Noviomagus,  in  Upper 
y.  In  the  Description  of  the  Roman  Empire,  No- 
8,  of  Lower  Belgium ;  in  Rhsetia,  Drusomagus, 
.  In  Britain,  mentioned  in  the  Itinerary  of  Anto- 
je  Csesaromagus ;  Sitomagus ;  Noviomagus,  of  the 
Vacomagus ;  Magiovinus ;  and  Vacomagus,  as  be- 
to  the  Picts.  •   ' 
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BOOK        XXXVI.  There  are  other  names  of  places,  common  to  manjr 

**•       of  these  nations,  not  so  frequently  used,  nor  so  widely  scat-* 

tered  as  the  former ;  such  are  Hibemia,  the  Roman  name  of 

an  island,  called   by  Pomponius  Mela,  Ptolemy,  and  Jo* 

venal,  Juverna ;  by  Strabo,  Claudian,  and  the  inhabitants^ 

lerna.     What  with  some  is  the  Nerian  promontory,  b  the 

lerna  of  Strabo ;  the  lernus,  a  river  of  Oalaetia,  is  the  lerna 

of  Mela.     There  is  the  lernus,  a  river  of  Ireland,  according 

to  Ptolemy,  and  the  Erne,  a  Scots  river  falling  into  the  Tay; 

another  of  the  same  name  runs  through  Murrayshire ;  the 

country  adjacent  to  both  is  called  lerna.     Mediolanum,  the 

name  of  a  town  of  the  Insubres,  according  to  Ptolemy;  ol 

another  of  the  Santoni ;  of  another  of  the  Aulerci  Eburaici; 

of  another  on  the  Loire ;  of  another  on  the  Seine,  which  ii 

now,  I  believe,  called  Melun;  another  in  Upper  German] 

now  named  Augsburg ;  another  on  the  Danube ;  another  k 

Britain,  of  which  mention  is  made  in  the  Itinerary  of  An- 

toninus*     Marcolica,  the  name  of  a  town  in  Spain,  and  M» 

colica  of  one  in  Ireland.     Vaga,  the  name  of  a  river  in  Por 

tugal,  is  also  the  name  of  a  river  in  Wales.     Avo,  a  river  ii 

Galicia,  according  to  Mela,  and  Avus  in  Ptolemy,   still  re 

tains  its  name.     In  Argyle,  a  river  of  the  same  name  flow. 

from  Loch  Awe.     There  is  a  sacred  promontory  in  Spain 

and  another  in  Ireland.     Oscellum  is  a  promontory  in  Bri 

tain ;  Oscellum  is  also  in  the  district  of  Lacensi,  in  Galicia 

Ocelli,  the  Ochils  in  Scotland ;  Oscellum  the  last  town  c 

Gallia  Togata.     Uxellum  is  a  town  in  Britain,  perhaps  fo 

Oscellum,  for  Merlin,  in  explaining  the  ancient  names  of  th* 

cities  of  Gaul,  notices  that  he  has  found  this  particular  nam 

variously  written,  Ocellum,  Oscela,  and  Oscelulm ;  and  bene 

perhaps,  Uxellodunum,  and  Uxellodurum,  used  to  be  writ 

ten.     Tamarus,  a  river  in  Galicia ;  Tamarus,   Tamarici, 

people  in  Galicia ;  Tamaius,  a  river,  now  Tamar  in  Devon 

shire  5  and  Tamara,  Tavistock,  a  town  in  Britain.     Sars, 

river  in  Galicia;  and   Sarcus^   Sark,  a  river  in  Scotlanc 

Ebora,  a  town  in  Lusitania,  now  Evora,  in  the  province  c 

Alcntejo,  called  also  Liberalitas  Julia :  Ebura,  Alcala  Real 

a  town  in  Spain,   called  also  Cerealis  in  Ba^tica ;  Aulericu 

JIburaicus,  in  Galicia  Celtica ;  Eboracum,  among  the  Bri 

^ntes  in  Britain,  York.     Deva,  now  Dee,  a  river  in  Enj 
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rand;  and  in  Scotland,  the  name  of  one  in  Galloway,  of  BOOK 
anoCher  in  Angus,  and  of  a  third  which  divides  Mearns  ^ 
nrom  Marr.  Hie  Coniavii,  at  the  western  extremity  of  £ng- 
jmd,  and  at  the  most  northern  point  of  Scotland ;  both  now 
^led  Kemici;  and  there  appears  to  have  been  a  third  Ker- 
nict  in  Scotland,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Evon,  which  di- 
rides  Lothian  and  Stirlingshire;  and  Bede  places  the  monas- 
tery of  Aberkemi,  at  the  end  of  the  wall  of  Severus,  where 
the  ruins  of  the  castle  of  Abercorn  now  stand.  Avon,  as  the 
name  of  a  river,  occurs  frequently  both  in  Scotland  and  Eng- 
land :  now,  Avon,  both  in  Scottish  and  Welsh,  signifies  a 
river.* 

XXXVII.  Of  the  three  nationsf  who  first  inhabited  the  Early  nit. 
iatind,  the  Britains  were,  after  Caesar's  invasion,  nearly  five  £|Ziimd, 
hundred  years  under  the  yoke  of  the  Roman  empire,  while 
tlie  Scots  and  Picts  were  governed  by  their  own  kings.  At 
leigth,  when  all  the  surrounding  nations  conspired  together, 
for  the  overthrow  of  Rome,  all  her  armies  were  recalled  from 
tlie  distant  provinces,  to  preserve  the  safety  of  Italy.     The 


*  Chilmen,  althongh  a  decided  enemy  to  Buchanan,  avails  himself  of  his 

•CBtoiess,  and  pays  him  a  merited  tribute  of  praise,  in  the  following  passa- 

BMt-^**  Agunst  such  history,  and  such  inferenGe,"  that  the  Picts  were  a 

daCiiiet  people^   of  different  origin   from  the   Caledonians,   **  Buchanan  at 

Wqgth  made  a  stand.     This  acute  writer  now  insisted  that  the  Picts  of  the 

tfcvd  century  were  the  descendants  of  the   Caledonians,  in  the  first,  who 

■poke  the  Celtic  tongue.      After  proving,  from  an  accurate  comparison  of 

tte  names  of  places  in  Gaul  and  Britain,  that  the  Gkmls  and  Britons  were 

^  nae  people,**  &&  m  a  note  on  the  above,  he  says,  **  This  able  man  [Bu- 

cftnsn]  aaaures  us,  that  before  the  arrival  of  the  Saxons,  none  of  the  British 

Uttions,  when  conversing  with  one  another,  used  an  interpreter ;  that  there 

ift  no  traces  of  a  foreign  tongue,  in  the  peculiar  country  of  the  Picts ;  the 

lunct  of  districts  and  of  towns,  which  they  once  inhabited,  are  still  signifi- 

cat  m  the  ancient  hmguage.     It  is  curious  to  remark,  that  these  notions  of 

Bnebuan  are  confirmed  by  the  fact.     In  this  work,  B.  i.  ch.  1,  may  be  seen 

6oa  an  elaborate  comparison  of  the  names   of  places,  that  North  Britain 

Mirt  hare  been  settled  by  the  same  (Gallic  people  who  colonized  South  Bri- 

^    In  B.  i.  ch.  Sy  it  is  evinced  by  similar  comparisons,  that  the  names 

tf  Iribea  and  of  places  were  still  Celtic,  in  the  second  and  third  century,  with- 

Mtaiiiigle  trace  of  any  Gothic  tongue  ;  and  hence,  the  instructive  Inference, 

Am  a  Gothic  people  had  not  yet  arrived  within  the  Caledonian  regions.**    Ca« 

UxDBiVoL  L  p.  226. 

tThe  three  nationi  who  came  from  Germany,  were  the  Saxons,  Jutes^ 
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BOOK    Britons,  thus  left  without  any  foreign  auxiliaries,  and  mise^M 
'       bly  harassed  by  the  Scots  and  the  Picts,  called  in  the  Sazo^M 


Sozons. 


Danes. 


then  infesting  the  sea  with  their  piratical  fleets;  a  pel. 
which  turned  out  to  them  most  ruinous;  for  the  Saxons  hay^B 
repressed  the  Scots  and  the  Picts,  induced  by  the  fertilit^^ 
the  country,  and  the  imbecility  of  the  inhabitants,  aspirec=3 
occupy  the  island  themselves.  But  after  carrying  on  wari^0-] 
various  success,  what  they  could  not  accomplish  by  c^j^ 
force,  they  endeavoured  to  effect  against  the  Britons  by  frE^od 
When  the  chiefs  of  both  parties  had  assembled  to  a  con  fir. 
ence,  at  an  appointed  time  and   place,  the   Saxons,  upoo 
an  agreed  signal  given  by  their  leader  Hengist,  murdered  tbe 
whole  of  the  British  nobility,  and  forced  the  remaining  com- 
monality to  seek  refuge  in  the  barren  and  mountainous  part* 
of  the  country.     All  the  lowlands,  by  far  the  most  fertile 
parts  of  the  island,  were  then  seized  by  them,  and  divided 
into  seven  kingdoms.     Such  was  the  state  of  things  in  Bri- 
tain,  anno  Domini   464.     But  although  there  were  three 
nations,  who  at  first  undertook  the  expedition  from  Gerroaoy 
into  Britain,  the  other  two  yielded  the  name  to  the  English. 
Never,  however,  did  the  English  enjoy,  either  with  the  Bri- 
tons or  among  themselves,  any  secure  peace  for  upwards  of 
317  years;  when  about  this  time  the  Danes,  powerful  at  seat 
visited  England  in  their  roving  incursions ;  being,  howeveri 
repulsed    with  severe   loss,  they  returned   about  thirty-six 
years  after,  with  greater  forces,  and  effected  a  descent  with 
a  well  disciplined  army.     In  the  first  engagement  they  were 
victorious,  but  afterward  contended  long  with  the  Englisht 
without  any  decisive  result  until  the  year  1012,  when  Sweno^ 
having  completely  defeated  the  Saxons,  received  the  crown 
by  universal  consent,  which,  however,  only  remained  a  few 
years  in  his  family,  the  Saxons  having  again  created  kings 
of  their  own ;  but,  in  about  twenty-four  years  after,  they 
were  conquered  by  William  the  Norman,  and  the  greatest 
part  of  the  nobility  being  destroyed,  their  lands  were  divid- 
Normans,   ed  among  the  Normans,  and  the  common  people  reduced  to 
the  most  wretched  servitude,  in  which  they  remained  till  the 
time  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  who,  having  relieved  them  of 
part  of  their  burdens,  rendered  their  situation  a  little  mora 
tolerable    Still,  however,  all  who  are  honoured  by  the  kingi 
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rwish  to  appear  illustrious  by  their  nobility,  trace  back    BOOK 
leir  genealogy  to  the  Normans. 


xzxviii.  Such  is  the  information  I  have  been  able  to  ob- 
in  from  ancient  records,  and  other  authentic  sources,  re- 
jecting the  origin,  institutions,  and  language,  of  the  three 
idest  nationft  in  Britain ;  and  which  compels  me  to  believe 
lat  the  ancient  Britons,  and  the  other  original  inhabitants  of 
Iritain,  sprung  from  the  Gauls,  and  used  the  Gallic  tongue 
xmi  the  beginning;  of  which  facts  many  and  evident  traces 
re  to  be  found,  both  in  France  and  Britain,  at  the  present 
oar;  and  it  ought  not  to  appear  astonishing,  if,  in  a  lan- 
nage  which  is  changing  almost  every  moment,  many  things 
boold  receive  different  names  in  different  places,  during 
och  a  long  period  of  time.  I  think  it  rather  wonderful  that 
iie  fundamental  prmciples  of  a  language,  and  the  manner  of 
edining  it,  should  be  perceived  among  a  people  so  widely 
cattered,  so  rarely  agreeing  in  the  other  rules  of  life,  and  so 
ften  opposing  each  other  with  such  deadly  hatred.  Re- 
pecting  the  remaining  three  nations — the  English,  the 
)uies,  and  the  Normans,  it  is  not  necessary  to  inquire  very 
Qxiously,  as  the  times  of  their  coming,  and  the  causes  which 
id  to  them,  are  quite  well  known  to  almost  every  person, 
lot  I  undertook  my  present  labour  in  order  to  restore  us  to 
ur  own  ancestors,  and  our  own  ancestors  to  us.  If  I  have 
ooomplished  this,  I  shall  not  repent  whatever  labour  I  have 
xpended  upon  this  subject ;  if  not,  even  those  who  may  dif- 
ir  from  me  in  sentiment  will  not,  I  trust,  disapprove  of  my 
Qtendon;  and  I,  so  far  from  being  irritated  by  seeing  what 
have  advanced  refuted,  shall  return  my  most  grateful  thanks 
0  him  who  shall  produce  something  more  satisfactory,  and 
xtricate  me  from  my  error. 

XXXIX*  I  had  resolved  here  to  finish  the  dispute  respect-  Controves- 
iig  the  origin  of  the  British  nations,  had  not  Lloyd  drawn  J^  ^^ 
Je  onwillingly  back,  by  contending  that  the  Scots  and  Picts 
line  only  lately  into  Scotland.  Although  I  might  safely 
How  the  subject  to  rest  without  further  commentary,  I  can- 
ot  help  exhibiting  the  perversity  of  this  reasoner,  from  tlie 
gaments  and  evidence  which  he  himself  produces  against 
u  I  shall  do  so  briefly,  first  noticing  his  manner  of  argu- 
gf  and  then  the  .arguments  themselves.     He  says  Julius 


IL 
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BOOK  Caesar  and  Cornelius  Tacitus,  writers  of  great  industry,  and 
.  also  Suetonius,  Herod  ian,  and  the  rest  of  the  Roman  ao- 
thors,  who  have  written  respecting  tiie  affairs  of  Britain, 
never  mention  either  the  Scots  or  the  Picts,  therefore  tbej 
had  no  residence  in  Britain  in  that  age.  Wouldst  thou  thai, 
Lloyd,  tliy self  accept  this  criterion, — ^that  whatever  nation  ig 
not  mentioned  by  any  ancient  writer  never  had  any  exist- 
ence ?  if  thou  acknowledgest  this,  see  how  many  nations  thou 
wilt  exile  their  country,  how  many  thou  wilt  insert  in  the 
condemned  lists.  How  many  illustrious  men,  even  tboa 
wilt  proscribe.  Brutus  !  Albanactus  !  and  Cambrus  !  what 
nations  wilt  thou  blot  from  remembrance  !  The  Leogri !  the 
Cambri !  and  the  Albani !  giving  thee  thy  own  demands, 
thou  tyrant,  not  only  in  history  but  in  grammar ;  thou  who 
declinest  the  Albani,  from  Albanaciis  !  But  if  this  offer  should 
not  seem  sufficiently  equitable. 


'  quia  tn  gallins  filius  albsp. 


Nos  viles  pullii  nati  infelicibus  oris. 

Because  thoa  art  of  a  whitcfcather'd  brood. 
And  we  are  pullets  of  ignoble  blood. 

I  shall  propose  another  to  you,  which  you  ought  not  to  re- 
fuse, and  which,  I  think,  you  dare  not.  It  is  that  species  of 
proof  from  fragments,  whence,  if  you  scratch  your  head  • 
little,  you  may  prove  any  thing ;  and  I  am  the  more  inclined 
to  use  it,  because  you  seem  so  greatly  to  prize  it,  that  from 
a  fragment  known  only,  I  believe,  to  yourself,  you  sent  forth 
an  innumerable  multitude  of  Cinibri,*  to  the  destruction  of 
the  Roman  empire.  Now,  from  a  fragment,  I  will  showyou 
that  the  Picts  and  Scots  were  in  Britain  before  the  age  of 
Vespasian,  [  which  you  deny.  In  your  book,  to  which  yon 
have  given  the  name  ofFragmentum  Britahnicce  Descr^iftiomh 

•  Cimbri,  a  Celtic  people  who  anciently  inhabited  Jutland ;  and  Teutone* 
a  nation  of  the  same  race,  who  possessed  the  islands  between  it  and  Scuidi- 
navia,  whence  they  burst  from  Gaul,  but  being  repulsed,  timed  toltiffi 
which  they  ravaged,  till  subdued  by  Marius  and  Catullus,  the  Boman  coif 
Buls,  abont  a  century  before  the  Christian  era ;  these  Uoyd  asscrti  vnn  Webfc* 

4  Vmpmun  was  emperor  of  'B»mft  iSqomI  K.  D.TO* 
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I  fngment  of  the  description  of  Britain,  for  this  reason  BOOlt 
chiefly,  I  suppose,  because  you  thought  you  had  sufficient-  ^^ 
\j  proved,  from  one  of  two  fragments,  that  the  country 
Night  to  be  called  Prytania  rather  than  Britannia ;  and  from 
mother,  that  a  greater  number  of  Cimbri  could  be  despatch- 
d  from  Prytania  than  the  whole  of  Britain  was  able  to 
induce;  therefore,  you  thought  you  would  procure  credit 
nough  to  your  fragment  from  the  name  alone.  In  that 
»ook  you  say  that  the  names  of  Scots  and  Picts,  together 
rith  those  of  Franks  and  English,  were  known  to  the  whole 
loman  world. 

XL.  As  on  evidence  of  this  assertion,  an  excellent  one  truly  I 
^ou  extol  the  testimony  of  Mamertinus,  in  the  panegyric 
vhich  he  pronounced  to  Maximinian,  which  testimony,  if  I 
'ighdy  understand  it,  makes  against  you.  For  Mamertinus, 
u  speaking  of  the  first  coming  of  Julius  Csesar,  uses  these 
RTords,*    "And  this  nation,  then  but  rude,  and  accustomed 


*The  passage  here  commented  upon  has  occasioned  considerable  con- 
vofcny.  Pinkerton  observes,  £nq.  voL  i.  p.  108,  "  In  A.  D.  296,  the 
'■me  of  Picn  is  first  used  by  Eumenius  the  Panegyrist,  in  his  oration 
Pobo  at  the  end  of  that  year,  upon  the  victory  of  Constantius  over  AI- 
Bctu.  The  passage  is  a  famous  one;  and  the  more  so,  as  its  construc- 
*QB  in  the  old  editions  puzzled  Buchanan,  and  the  best  Latin  scholars  ;** 
^  after  «  number  of  observations  on  the  passage,  he  adopts  the  follow- 
H  reading  from  the  edition  of  Panegyrists,  published  at  Nuremberg  by 
>cli«iniiis  and  Jaeger,  1779.  Ad  hoc  natio  tunc  rudis;  ct  soiis  Britaii- 
>  PSetis  modo  et  Hibemis  adsueti  hostibus,  &c.  translated  thus.  The 
*tin  he  attadced  was  then  rude :  and  the  Britons,  used  only  to  the  Picts 
■idbishy  as  enemies,  &c.  This  correction,  which  is  certainly  an  amend- 
Mrt^  does  not,  however,  interfere  with  the  argument  ;  the  Britons  had 
oif  foogfat  with  the  Picts,  and  Irish  Scots,  on  the  British  soil,  till  Caesar 
^vided  them,  of  course  there  were  the  Scoto-Irish  and  Picts,  known  in 
^fSfm,  which  is  all  that  is  required  to  be  proved.  Mr.  P.  continue^  "  Eu- 
9faam  lived  at  Augustodunum,  or  Autun,  in  Burgundy,  a  place  now  so 
iMNB  for  its  number  of  antiquities,  that  it  has  been  called  the  French 
^Mie.  He  was  there  professor  of  rhetoric,  and  pronounced  this  oration 
>^  prewDce  of  Constantius  Chlorus,  on  his  victory  over  AUectus,  who  had 
b  Canosiiis,  and  usurped  the  imperial  title  in  Britain,  and  who  fell  in 
^  Wttle  which  was  fought  A.  D.  296.**  '*  This  custom  of  pronouncing 
"■Mgyries  on  the  emperors  and  Csesare  in  their  presence,  seems  to  have  be- 
P*  ii  the  timt  of  Tngan ;  and  Pliny*s  panegyric  on  that  prince,  pronounc- 
^*hii  presence,  is  extant,  and  well  kno^^n.'*  And  at  page  110,  he  hfr. 
"^  die  following  very  doubtful  assertion.  '*  Greater  accuracy  in  facta 
^  in  oqnession  vrm  naturally  expected,  and  necessarily  eiL«rc\s<id,   cm 

^OL,  I.  2  B 
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BOOK  only  to  a  warfare  witii  the  Picts  and  Irish,  of  the  Brit 
^  snilj  [soli  Eritanni]  still  half  naked,  easily  yielded  to  i 
ensigns  and  arms  of  Rome."  Now  mark,  1  beseech  y< 
what  Lloyd  gathers  from  this  testimony ;  first,  the  Brit< 
alone  then  inhabited  the  island ;  next,  those  who  are  tb< 
called  Irish,  were  afterward  called  Scots.  But  the  autl 
of  the  panegyric  says  neither.  He  affirms  that  before  \ 
coming  of  Caesar,  the  Britons  fought  against  the  Scots  a 
Picts,  "of  the  British  soil,"  Isoli  Brittanni]  that  is,  inhat 
ing  the  British  soil,  [m  9olo  Britatmo  habitantes]  for  s 
Britanni  is  not  in  the  nominative,  but  in  the  genitive  ca 
The  rest  he  falsely  assumes  to  himself,  for  I  think  I  ha 
sufficiently  shown  from  Paulus  Orosius,  the  Spaniard,  a 
Bede,  the  Englishman,  that  all  the  inhabitants  of  Irela; 
were,  from  the  earliest  times,  called  Scots  ;  and  at  last,  wh 
they  began  to  send  colonies  into  Albium,  the  name  of  See 
almost  extinct  at  home,  began  to  be  celebrated  abroad, 
another  place  he  contends  that  the  Caledonians  were  B 
tons,  on  no  other  grounds  than  that  he  had  found  the  Cal 
donians  called  Britons,  a  name  common  to  all  the  inhal 
tants  of  the  island;  but  I  have  shown  already,  from  the  ve 
passage  of  the  panegyric  quoted  by  himself,  that  the  Cal 
donians  were  Picts.  Marcellinus  confirms  the  same  thin 
who  says  there  were  two  kinds  of  Picts,  Deucaledones,  or, 
I  think  it  should  be  read,  the  Duncaledons,  and  the  Vecl 
riones.  But  the  Caledonians,  or  Caledons,  inhabited  B 
tain  before  the  time  of  Vespasian,  and  were  not  unknown 

such  solemn  and  trying  occasions,  when  the  first  audience  in  the  wc 
were  witnesses  of  the  narration  of  their  own  actions,  than  even  in  I 
tory,  where  the  wnter  remained,  miawed,  and  unchecked,  in  the  ailei 
of  his  cabinet**  That  is  to  pay,  that  a  professor  of  rhetoric,  hired  to  ft 
ter  a  despot  to  his  face,  is  more  likely  to  speak  the  truth  than  an  hist 
rian  in  his  closet,  "una wed  and  unchecked.**  I  suspect  Buchanan  i 
not  judge  of  the  credibility  due  the  writings  he  appealed  to  by  such  c 
teria. 

The  oration  in  which  this  passage  occurs,  is  by  mistake  attributed  to  jM 
mertinus,  both  by  Lloyd  and  Buchanan ;  it  was  in  a  panegyric  delivered 
£nmenius,  before  Constantius,  that  the  expressions  were  inade  use  of.  Bi 
man  supposes  that  Buchanan  must  have  copied  the  edition  of  the  Pta^yrii 
1520,  in  which  this  Panegyric  is  addressed  to  Maximianus,  but  the  autho 
name  is  not  mentioned,  though  afterwards  the  name  of  Mamertinus  waf  acM 
by  the  editor. 
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die  Romans,  as  Lucan,*  who  died  in  the  reign  of  Nero,    BOOK 
pliiiily  informs  us,  ^___^ 


Aat  YBga  cam  Tethyi,  Ruptinaque  litora  fervent, 
Uiida  Caledonios  fallit  turbata  Britannos. 

When  the  waves  rage  upon  the  Kentish  coast, 
The  Caledoniao  Britons  feel  no  storm. 

XLi.  But  why  should  I  fatigue  myself  in  procuring  foreign 
witnesses,  when  I  can  produce  a  domestic  one  sufficiently 
explicit?    Bede,  the  author  of  the  Ecclesiatical  History  of 
^beEDglish  nation,  who  notes  the  order,  and  almost  the 
Very  moment  when  the  foreign  nations  came  into  Britain, 
says,  in  his  first  book,   **  First  the  island  was  inhabited  by 
tbe  Britons,  from  whom  it  received   its  name,  who,  having 
come  from  the  country  of  the  Armorici  into  Britain,  occu- 
pied the  southern  parts  of  it ;  and  when  they  had  possessed 
themselves   of  the  greatest   part   of  the  island,  beginning 
from  the  south,  it  happened  that  tlie  nations  of  the  Picts, 
from  Scythia,  it  is  said,  having  launched  into  the  ocean, 
^ilh  a  few  large  vessels,  after  being  driven  beyond  the  coast 
of  Britain  by  the  winds,  arrived  in  Ireland.     A   little  below 
he  says,  "  Wherefore  the  Picts  a)ming  into  Britain,  began 
to  inhabit  the  northern  parts  of  the  island,  for  the  Britons 
occupied  the  south."     He  next  adds,  "  in  succeeding  times, 
firitain   received   a   third    nation,    the    Scots    in  the  Pict- 
tth  division.**     And  then  subjoins,  after  many  other  pas- 
sages :   ^<  But  the  same  Britain  was  inaccessible  and   un- 
Iniown  to  the  Romans,  until  the  time  of  C.  Julius  Cassar.'* 
Now,  I  beseech  you,  whoever  may  read  these  passages,  to 
'enuirk,  whence,  in  what  order,  and  at  what  time,  a  writer 
^ch  older,  and  of  much  more  weight  than  Lloyd,  affirms 
^t  these  nations  came  to  Britain.     The  Britons,  first  in 
^  order  of  strangers,  came  from  the  country  of  the  Armo- 
'H  at  an  uncertain  era.    The  Picts,  from  Scythia,  next,  not 
'^  after  the  coming  of  the  Britons,  took  possession  of  tliat 

*UtiB,aedebrated  poet,  author  of  the  Pharralia,  a  kind  of  epic.  He 
^ttdered  bj  Nero  to  put  himself  to  death,  and  having  opened  a  vein,  he 
^^  'vpcathig  8<mie  lines  of  his  own  poem,  descriptive  of  a  dying  soldier^ 
*«A.IX5*. 
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BAOK  part  of  the  island  which  was  still  uninhabited,  and  whic 
^^'  they  had  not  increased  sufficiently  to  people.  What  the 
becomes  of  the  Scots  ?  When  did  they  enter  into  Britain 
In  "  a  succeeding  age,"  says  Bede,  "  the  Picts  having  conced 
ed  to  them  part  of  their  vacant  territory/'  Of  course,  the 
came  after  the  former.  The  Britons,  therefore,  accordin 
to  Bede,  from  Armoric  Gaul,  and  the  Picts  from  Scjthif 
shortly  after,  came  both  to  an  unoccupied  country ;  and  afU 
the  island  was  divided  between  them,  the  Scots  having  az 
rived,  entered,  but  not  by  force,  and  were  received  into  tt 
portion  of  the  Picts,  and  that  long  before  Britain  was  luMm 
to  the  Romans.  Now,  what  can  be  done  with  Lloyd,  wl 
produces  Gildas  and  Bede  to  bear  witness  to  his  asserdoc 
that  the  Picts  and  Scots  did  first  of  all  fix  their  habitatioa 
in  Britain,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  420  ?  for  Gildas  sm 
nothing  in  his  support,  and  Bede  expressly  contradicts  hir 
But  let  the  reader  neither  believe  Lloyd  nor  me,  let  him  hiH 
self  examine  the  passages  in  both  writers. 

XLii.  But  Dion,  he  says,  calls  the  Caledonians  Britoc: 
true  he  does  so,  and  Lucan,  as  I  have  mentioned,  and  Mm 
tial  in  that  verse, 

Quinte  Caledonios  Ovidi  visure  Britannos. 

O  !  Quintus  Ovidius,  about  to  see  the  Caledonian  Britom. 

But  none  of  them,  therefore,  deny  them  to  be  Picts,  al 
though  with  the  utmost  propriety  they  call  them  Britons 
for  when  the  whole  island  is  called  Britain,  all  its  inbabi 
tants  are  justly  styled  Britons,  in  the  same  manner  as  th( 
inhabitants  of  Sicily  are  collectively  called  Sicilians,  by  th 
Romans,  without  any  distinction,  yet,  among  themselves  the 
^re  called  Siceli,  or  Sicelides;  so  that  the  whole  inhaU 
wants  of  Britain  are  called  Britons  by  foreigners — but  the 
themselves  most  frequently  call  the  ancient  inhabitants  Brit 
tons,  and  the  other  residents  by  the  particular  names  of  th 
diiFerent  nations,  while,  at  the  same  time,  they  comprehend 
them  ell  under  the  common  name  of  Britons.  Thus,  there 
fore,  Caledonians,  Picts,  and  Scots,  sometimes  are  denomi 
Y^ated  each  by  the  name  of  their  own  nation,  while  they  ar 
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not  nnfrequently  de<tignated  by  the  general  appellation  oF  DOOR 
Britons;  but  they  are  never  styled  Brittons  as  fur  as  I  re- 
collect    There  is  another  distinction  to  be  remarked  while 
speaking  oFthe  term  Britain,  similar  to  that  which  the  Greeks 
and  Latins  used  with  regard  to  Asia ;  For   Asia  sometimes 
means  the  third  part  oFthe  habitable  globe,  and  sometimes 
it  is  applied  to  that  part  oF  Asia   Major  which  lies  beyond 
iftxint  Taurus,  and  is  usually  styled  Lesser  Asia  ;  thus  Bri- 
tain sometimes  signifies  the  name  oF  the  whole  island ;  some- 
times that  part  oF  it  subject  to  the  Romans ;  now  that  pare 
which  was  bounded  by  the  river  Humber ;  and  then  that 
caontained  within  the  wall  oF  Hadrian,  or  the  wall  oF  Seve- 
rus,  though  the  inhabitants  oF  that  part  oF  it  are  oFtener,  by 
the  British  writers,  styled  Brittons  than  Britons;  but  the 
rest  oF  the  inhabitants  oFthe  island,  the  Scots  and  the  Picts, 
Bede  calls  sometimes  Britons,  sometimes  strangers  and   Fo- 
''^ers ;  and  we  may  observe  the  same  distinction  in  the 
Alonk  oF  Monmouth  and  William  oFMalmesbury.     Where- 
fore, the  Caledonians  are  never  a  whit  more  Brittons,  al- 
though called  Britons  by  Dion,  Martial,  Lucan,  or  any  other 
reputable  author,  than  the  Brutuses  would  be  Romans,  even 
although  both  oF  them  were  Italians.     Had  Lloyd  adverted 
^  this,  he  never  would  have  involved  himselF  in  such  ob  • 
Purity,  or  pronounced  so  rashly  and  inconsiderately  upon  a 
subject  he  did  not  understand ;  neither  would  he  have  de- 
ified that  the  Caledonians  were  Picts,  because  they  had  been 
^Ued  Britons  by  Dion. 

xuii.  Nor  need  Lloyd  wonder,  although,  aFter  the  Scots 
^  Picts  had  inhabited  Britain,  I  will  not  say  For  so  many 
}C8rS|  but  for  so  many  ages,  that  no  older  writer  than  Am- 
iQianus  Marcellinus,  and  Claudian,  had  mentioned  them ; 
for  setting  aside  the  Welsh,  Cambrians,  and  Leogri,  names 
i^  hitely  known  in  the  world,  I  would  ask  him  why,  when 
*>inany  Greeks  and  Latins  have  preserved  the  memory  oF 
('Y^ecian  affairs,  no  Greek  ever  mentions  the  Grecians,  or 
Boinan  the  Hellenes?  Why  did  the  names  oF  those  nations 
^wm  I  have  just  mentioned,  and  whom  this  Cambro-Bri- 
^  wishes  to  represent  as  ancient,  creep  in  so  lately  into  the 
'ritish  history  ?  If  you  ask  any  Englishman  oF  what  nation 
•*«  is,  he  would  never  answer  a  Saxon,  althougU  iVic  Scox^ 
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BOOK    Picts,  Irish,  and  both  the  Britons  who  inhabit  Britain  and 
^       Gaul,  with  one  consent  call  them  constantly  Saxons ;  and 


why  do  not  the  ancient  Scots  at  present  acknowledge  the 
name  of  Scots  ?  It  ought  not  therefore  to  appear  strange  to 
us,  if  the  Roman  captives,  upon  being  asked  to  what  nation 
they  belonged,  should  have  replied,  one  to  the  Moeatas,  ano* 
ther  to  the  Attacotti,  and  a  third  to  the  Caledonii;  or,  that 
they  should  have  retained  these  names  ampng  foreign  na-^ 
tions.  Nor  does  it  seem  impossible,  that  some  names  should^ 
be  better  known  to  historians  and  foreigners,  and  others  tca^ 
the  natives. 

XLiv.  Although  it  be  perfectly  evident  that  the  coming  c^-fl 
the  Scots  and  Picts  into  Britain,  was  not  only  earlier  tha^^ci 
what  Lloyd  contends  for,  but  likewise  that  it  was  only         s 
short  time  after  the  landing  of  the  Britons,  I  will  add  soo 
other,  at  least  })lau.sible  conjectures.     The  Brigantes,  aj 
and  a  powerful  nation  beyond  the  Humber,  inhabiting  aboi 
Eborac,  (York,)  possessed  the  whole  breadth  of  the  islar 
between  the  two  seas.      These,  it  is  most  probable,  did  n        of 
come  from  the  neighbouring  country  of  Gaul,  in  which  the        r< 
were  no  Brigantes  dwelling,  but  emigrated  from  Spain  tA 

Ireland,  and  then  passed  over  from  Ireland  to  the  near 
part  of  Britain.  Nor  is  this  inconsistent  with  the  conje 
tares  of  Tacitus  respecting  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  t  F»< 
island.  If  the  Brigantes  then  came  from  Ireland,  they  m^K^-J  si 
have  been  of  the  Scottish  race,  as  all  the  rest  of  the  inha  TL>i- 
tants  of  Ireland  were.  Seneca  likewise  seems  to  confi  ^m^m 
this  opinion  in  his  elegant  satire  on  the  death  ofClaudi  'mlxs, 
in  these  words — 

Illc  Britannos  Ultra  noti  Littoni  ponti, 

£t  caeruleos  Scuta  Brigantet  Dare  Romuleia- 

Colla  cathenia  Jussit,  et  ipsum  Nova  Roinann 

Jura  Securis  Tremere  Occanum. 

The  Britons,  far  beyond  each  travelled  shores 
They,  too,  the  blue  Scutabrigantes,  bore 
Thy  chains  ;  and  e'en  the  trembling  billows  come 
To  own  thy  laws,  new  Founder  of  new  Rome  !* 

•  The  above  verses  are  extracted  from  a  satire  witten  by  Sencu^*  *** 
Ae  dei/ication  of  the  brutal  and  insane  Emperor  Claudius,  by  the  ^'^^ 
3nd  dcgeiicmte   Roman    senate.    A..    D.    ^ft.     'tW   ^ct^vci%&wt«  by  ^^'"^ 
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lailiese  verses,  Joseph,  the  son  of  Julius  Scnligcr,*  thinks   BOOK 

tbat  Sootobrigantes   ought  to  be  reail    for  Scutnbrigantes.  

The  learning  of  that  ingenious  scholar,  his  discrimination,  his 
industry  in  comparing  ancient  writers,  and  the  acumen  with 
which  he  elucidates  obscure  passages,  are  sufficiently  display- 
ed in  the  works  which  he  has  edited.  In  the  present  attempt, 
therefore,  to  illustrate  the  affairs  of  Britain,  his  opinion  was 
not  to  be  omitted ;  and  I  shall  briefly  state  my  reasons  for 
coinciding  with  it.  When  we  read  in  Caisar,  and  other 
writers,  not  less  eminent  for  industry  than  for  knowledge, 
that  the  Britons  were  accustomed  to  puint  their  bodies  wiih 
wood;  and  then  in  Herodian,  that  they  carried  narrow 
abields — such  as  Livy  ascribes  to  the  Asiatic  Gauls — and 
used  no  ornament  upon  their  arms,  it  appears  absurd  to  have 
mentioned  the  shields,  which  were  not  painted,  and  omit  to 
Holice  the  bodies  which  were ;  for  the  ancient  Britons  paint- 
^  not  as  some  other  nations  did,  by  way  of  ornament,  but 
of  a  blue  colour,  in  order  to  render  themselves  more  terrible 
U>  their  enemies  in  battle ;  but  how  that  colour  could  be  ter- 
■"ible  on  a  narrow  shield,  I  do  not  understand.  It  is,  there- 
fcre,  more  likely  that  so  learned  a  man,  and  one  so  deeply 
interested  in  British  affairs — who,  according  to  Dion,  op- 
pressed the  whole  island  by  his  usury — wrote  Scoti>bi  igantes, 
tti  order  to  distinguish  them  from  the  Spanish  and  Uallo- 
Brigantes ; '  what  strengthens  this  opinion  is,  that  he  se- 
l>arates    the    Britons    and    tlie     Brigantines    in    the    same 

fiochntn  supports  the  adoption  of  Scoto-Brigaiites,  appear  rational  and  con. 

*  Both  the  Scaligen  were  eminent  Kcholare,  but  Jortin,  vol.  ii.  p.  1 17, 
^*>oted  by  Dr.  In'ing,  characterizes  the  t»on,  whose  emendation  is  here  defend- 
*^  "aithe  best  critic,  and  the  greatest  scholar  that  ever  was  boni."  See 
^^^  interesting  notices  of  both,  in  Irving's  Life  of  Buchanan.  Mr.  Pinker- 
^  bowerer,  dificrs  in  the  interpretation,  he  says,  **  The  Scuta  Brigantes  has 
l^^Bilnl  tke  critics,  and  some  absuidly  propose  to  read  Scoto."  The  pasMge 
*<rikcs  at  first  as  meaning  "  tinth  blae  shields."  By  poetic  license,  the  singu- 
"*r  nitj  ))e  used  for  the  plural,  and  if  so,  it  should  be  cosruleo  scuto ;  but  by  the 
e  lioense,  the  passage  may  remain.  Virgil  has  eatera  Graius,  for  quod  ad 
■;  socanileoa  scuta,  forcseruleos  quod  ad  scuta;  so  alia  id  genus,  and 
'  phrases.**  Enq.  vol.  i.  p.  41.  Yet  Mr.  Pinkerton  himself  elsewhere 
'"■"oiustes  Scaliger  •*  a  man  of  the  most  rigid  judgment,"  Enq.  vol.  i.  p  292. 
*^iiitempndation  ro^y  remain. 
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BOOK   verses,  as  if  different  nations;  which  is  also  done  by  som6 
'^       British   writers   who  make    the  Humber   the  boundary  of 
Britain. 

XLV.  Want  of  attention  to  these  circumstances,  has,  I  think, 
deceived  Hector  Boethius,  who,  when  he  read  of  the  Silures, 
and  Brigantes,  having  been  called  Scots,  on  account  of  their 
Irish  origin,  placed  them  in  that  part  of  the  Scottish  teni- 
tory,  Albium.     This  error,  although  it  might  justly  offend 
others,  ought  not  to  have  so  highly  exasperated  Lloyd,  who 
is  himself  guilty  of  a  blunder  equally  heinous,  in  sending  the 
Cunibri — he  calls  them  the  Cumri — from  a  small  nook  of 
Britain,  to  the  spoliation  of  tlie  whole  world ;  for  he  infeOf 
from  a  few  words  common  to  both,   that   the  Cimbri  and 
Brittons  were  the  same  nation.     The  words  are  Marema- 
rusa  and  Trimarchia,  respecting  which,  it  is  worth  while  to 
observe  the  man's  acumen  in  disputation,  and  subtlety  in  in- 
ference.    This  word,  Maremarusa,  he  says  is  British,  it  was 
once  a  Cimbric  one,  and  used  by  no  other  nation  who  dwelt 
near  the  Baltic  sea ;  but  as  our  countrymen  use  the  same 
word,  and  are  called  by  the  same  name  as  the  otlier  Cim- 
brians,  therefore,  he  concludes,  they  are  both  the  same  kin- 
dred and  nation ;  in  this,  he  assumes  falsehood  as  truth,  and 
the  doubtful  as  the  certain ;  for,  that  both  the  nations  were 
called  Cimbri,  is  manifestly  untrue,  Lloyd  himself  being  wit- 
ness, who  calls  his  countrymen  Cambrians,  from  king  Cam- 
ber, and  himself  a  Cambro-Briton ;  and  I  could  also  con- 
vict him,  from  the  uniform  practice  of  all  his  fellow-citizens, 
who  do  not  style  themselves  Cimbri,  but  Cumri.    As  the  one 
is  palpably  false,  so  the  other  is  exceedingly  doubtful,  whe- 
ther other  nations,  inhabiting  the  coast  of  the  Baltic,  did  not 
use  that  word,  which  he  insists  was  peculiar  to  the  Cimbn 
alone,  especially  when  it  is  evident  from  Tacitus,  that  many 
nations  in  that  quarter  of  Germany  spoke  Gallic,  and  I  hate 
already  shown  the  word  to  be  Gallic.     But  allowing  both  of 
his  positions  to  be  true — What  then  ?  do  they  conduct  us  U) 
the  same  conclusion  ?  have  we  never  read  that  the  soldiers 
of  Cueius  Pompeius,  whom  he  carried  with  him  into  Asia? 
were  saluted  as  brothers  by  the  Albanese  inhabiting  MouD^ 
Caucasus,  on  account  of  the  common  name  of  Albans;  sDOi 
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tkctf  if  any  of  them  had  observed  the  languages  of   BOOit 

pie,  they  would  have  found  one  or  two  words  of  si-       ^^^     . 

ijport  in  both;  they  wanted,  however,  a  Lloyd  to 

at  because  there  were  one  or  two  words  the  same  in 

lie  languages,  therefore,  both  the  nations  were  the 

Sat  eiren  he  appears  conscious  that  he  has  drawn  a 

1  impotent  conclusion,  when  he  adds,  that  the  Cim- 

tbbe  called  ^stiones,  by  the  Germans.    To  esta- 

I,  he  was  bound  to  show,  when,  and  wherefore,  the 

irere  transformed  into  iBstiones,  or,  on  the  other 

!ieil  the  iEstiones  were  transformed  into  the  Cimbri. 

of  these  has  he  done,  he  only  quotes  a  certain  Bri- 

xyry,  framed  from  the  Milesian  fables  of  the  Crauls, 

e  old  fragment,  whence  he,  not  now  an  antiquary,* 

Hector  of  fables  and  fragments,  brings  fortli  upon  us 

ingdom  and  new  nations.     This  he  establishes  with 

Krar,  but  very  h'ttle  probability,  when  he  might  have 

mless  his   good    fortune  had  deserted  him — have 

It  a  very  obvious  reason  why  the  name  of  Cimbri 

stowed   upon   the    Welsh.      Plutarch    tells   us,   it 

name  of  an  occupation,  and  not  a  people;  and 
the  German  language,  it  was  understood  to  mean 

Snidas  too,  an  eminent  Greek  grammarian,  receives 
1  in  the  same  sense,  and  Festus  Pompeius,  among 
ids,  tells  us  that  Cimbri  was  used  by  the  Gauls, 
Qpnyme  for  highwaymen.  If  we  follow  the  opinion  of 
riters,  it  will  not  be  difScult  to  discover  where  the 
whom  Lloyd  places  in  Britain,  received  their  name, 
ly  as  their  neighbours,  the  English  of  the  present 
tm  ibat  their  avocations  do  not  even  yet  render  tliem 
ly  of  the  title.  Livy,  it  is  true,  calls  that  slave  who 
;  to  murder  Marius  in  the  prison  of  the  Minturense, 

and  Lncan,  a  Cimbrian,  but  no  writer  of  equal 
y  calls  him  a  Briton.     If  Lloyd  had  adverted  to  these 


Itnf.  Ifi  the  text,  this  is  a  play  upon  words,  very  commoo 
Litin  eoolrorenial  writen  of  that  day,  not  altogether  oonsist- 
BddMnan'fl  usual  good  taste.  He  says,  "  unde  iste  non  jam,  an- 
nd  vetenunentartiif  vel  BCiutariui,  et — si  ita  loqui  liceat^fragmcn- 
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BOOK    things,  or  chosen  to  recollect,  rather  than  invent,  he  would 

^^'       not  have  been  under  the  necessity  of  exhausting  the  military 

population  of  Britain,  and  in  one  feeble  moment,  or  rather 

fabled  moment,  disposing  of  six  hundred  thousand  yoatb) 

and  leaving  the  country  almost  a  desert. 

xLVi.  It  is  not  necessary  to  inquire  minutely  as  to  what 
children  the  Welsh  are  accustomed  to  give  the  names  of  the 
Cimbrian  kings,  although  even  that  circumstance  is  brought 
by  this  man  of  research,  as  a  proof  of  their  descent;  for  far 
of  these  names,  unless  I  am  mistaken,  will  be  found,  except 
among  tlie  Latins^  Germans,  or  Syrians.  But  if  any  solid 
argument  could  be  drawn  from  the  proper  names  of  me% 
which  are  often  given  carelessly  by  parents,  or  ambitiously 
adopted  from  some  history,  Lloyd  might  more  easily  pe^ 
suade  his  countrymen  that  they  are  Jews,  Romans,  or 
Germans,  than  Cimbri ;  or  if  he  could  now  persuade  his 
people  to  give  names  to  their  children  in  baptism,  drawn 
from  some  history  or  other,  he  might  in  a  very  short  time 
transform  them  into  any  nation  that  he  chose.  But  concern- 
ing the  names  of  the  kings  of  the  Cimbri,  which  he  says  were 
usually  given  to  the  children,  I  would  willingly  ask  the  man 
from  what  oracle  he  received  them,  did  I  not  know  that  he 
can  at  any  time  produce  "  a  fragment,"  to  prove  whatever  he 
desires.  With  regard  to  this  Cimbric  expedition,  I  cannot 
help  admiring  how,  after  all  the  men  capable  of  bearing 
arms  were  sent  away  in  forty  years — for  that  is  the  whole 
space  between  the  Cimbrian  war  and  the  coming  of  C  Julius 
Caesar  uito  Britain — ^j-our  country  of  Wales  should  so  quick- 
ly become  so  wonderfully  strong,  especially  when  in  the  roost 
flourishing  state  of  the  Britons,  Maximus  having  withdrawn 
a  far  less  number,  they  never  were  able  to  recover,  but  were 
reduced  into  a  state  of  wretched  servitude  by  the  Saxons;  or 
how  Caesar,  who  was  old  enough  to  have  remembered  the  Cin** 
brian  war,  when  he  came  into  Britain,  a  literary  man,  and 
attached  to  the  Marian  faction,  yet  discovered  nothing  in  the 
course  of  his  inquiries  respecting  this  Cimbric  expedition; 
and  lastly,  I  should  be  glad  to  know  whether  Lloyd  is  in  jestr 
or  hi  earnest,  when  he  gravely  tells  us  that  their  relationship 
may  l>e  inferred  from  their  equal  contempt  for  gold  and  silver* 
Here  I  would  like  to  asklum,  whether  he  would  seriously  caU 
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fljose  Cinibri  moderate  and  contented,  who  having,  I  will  not  BOOK 
say  harassed  and  spoiled  Gaul,  and  part  of  Spain,  but  having  ^  . 
irasted,  and  almost  reduced  both  to  a  desert,  hastened  with 
itidity,  to  Italy,  in  (juest  of  richer  plunder ;  stimulated  by 
vhose  opulence,  acquired  by  robbery,  the  Helvetians  also 
became  robbers,  as  Strabo  mentions,  book  7th.  Call  you 
these  men  moderate  and  temperate  ?  And  lest  the  name  of 
Cimbri  should  not  justly  apply  to  your  nation,  you  wish  to 
make  your  countrymen  emulate  those  pursuits  to  which  they 
vrere  addicted,  and  you  yourself  step  forward  as  the  leader, 
gobg  through  among  all  nations  to  rob  them  of  a  little  glory. 
Nor  are  you  content  to  claim  the  exploits  of  the  Cimbri,  but 
by  an  equally  impudent  fiction,  you  contend  that  the  Sicam- 
bri  were  among  your  ancestors ;  and,  because  in  the  names 
of  both  there  are  a  few  letters  the  same,  from  that  relation- 
ibip  of  syllables,  you  invent  a  national  consanguinity. 

XLvii.  Thence,  from  the  Cimbri,  the  French  and  their 
dildren's  children  will  be  allied  to  you,  and  at  last,  by  a 
contablature  of  lies,  a  bridge  will  be  erected  for  bringing 
Dtck  these  fugitive  Brennii,  of  whom,  the  one  who  sacked 
Bome  preceded  the  other  who  spoiled  Delphos,  about  a 
Iiondred  years ;  yet  both  are  joined  by  you  into  one  body, 
tbat  from  the  living  and  the  dead  together  you  may  create  a 
Dew  monster ;  as  if  it  had  been  difficult  to  prove,  by  any 
<Hher  means,  that  the  land  which  gave  you  birth  was  capable 
of  producing  such  a  phenomenon.  But  Lloyd  says,  nobody, 
except  Polydore  Virgil,  mentions  two  Brenniuses.  Lloyd, 
rither  thy  reason  hath  forsaken  thee,  or  thou  hast  never  read 
4e  fourth  book  of  Strabo,  where  he  writes  that  the  other 
BieDDJus  who  overthrew  Delphos  was,  by  some,  thought  to 
be  Prausus.  And  not  Strabo  alone,  but  every  person  who 
Ddieves  that  Rome  was  taken  by  a  Brennius,  and  that,  about 
ahondred  years  after,  Delphos  was  plundered  by  a  Brennius, 
1^  two  Brenniuses ;  for  both  these  actions  could  not  have 
been  performed  by  the  same  person.  But,  if  we  believe -the 
""wnkish  author  of  the  British  history,  Brennius,  the  brother 
^Belinus,  preceded  these  two  Brennii  three  hundred  years, 
■^  if  he  had  marched  into  Italy,  must  have  fought,  not 
^  the  free  people  of  Rome,  but  with  a  king,  Numft  o)[ 


ISO  iiisaronY  of  scoti-and» 

BOOK    Tullius  Hostilius.     But,  setting  aside  this,  let  us  see  wh 
^^'        tliis  new  dialectitian   infers   that   Brennius   was  a  Bri 

'  From  one  word,  Trimarchia,  which  word,  neverthelea 

common  to  the  Scots  and  Gauls,  as  well  as  to  the  W 
Pausanias,  indeed,  from  whom  you  make  a  garbled  qiU 
to  answer  your  own  purpose,  calls  Brennius  and  his  com 
ions,  Gauls,  and  .acknowledges  that  word  for  Gallic 
thou,  such  is  thy  impudence,  against  the  testimony  o 
writers  who  have  written  histories  in  Greek  or  Latin,  t 
unknown  to  Minerva  and  all  the  muses,  contendest  tha 
was  a  Briton.  I  have,  perhaps,  prosecuted  this  subject 
ther  than  the  obscurity  of  the  transactions  required,  ox 
blunders  and  inconsistencies  of  Llyod  deserved,  not  fro 
desire  to  blame — which  I  disown — but  that  I  might  c! 
the  foolish  loquacity  of  a  slanderer,  and  recall  him  fronc 
furious  attacks  upon  almost  every  writer  indiscriminatelyj 
sense  of  some  of  his  own  errors.  But,  to  omit  others  at  pre 
he  most  scurrilously  attacks  Hector  Boethius,  a  man  di 
guish^d,  not  only  by  a  knowledge  of  the  liberal  arts,  bei 
the  age  in  which  he  lived,  but  endowed  with  uncomnjoi 
berality  and  courtesy ;  yet  he  attacks  him  for  no  &u 
which  he  himself  is  not  far  more  guilty.  Hector  placei 
Brigantes  in  Galloway,  falsely  indeed,  nor  is  it  my  intei 
to  defend  his  mistakes;  Lloyd  brings  immense  bodi< 
Cimbri  from  a  corner  of  Britain,  how  properly  let  the  i 
unlearned  decide.  Hector  attributes  the  actions  of  ot 
against  the  Romans  to  his  Scots  i  Lloyd  ascribes  the  cap 
of  Rome,  the  wasting  of  Macedonia,  the  harassing  ofGn 
the  sacrilegious  violation  of  the  most  famous  oracle  i 
ei^rth,  the  rendering  Asia  tributary  to  a  few  wandering 
iians,  all  most  impudently  to  his  Britons.  He  blames  1 
tor  for  making,  falsely  I  confess,  Gildo,  who  raised  j 
commotioiid  in  Africa,  a  Scot,  whilst  he  does  not  hes 
himself  to  make  the  same  Gildo,  who  was  in  fact  a  Mw 
Goth.  But  Gildus  and  Gildo  are  names  somewhat  al 
Are  they  more  so  than  Llyod,  Lydus,  and  Ludio  ?  Gi 
is  in  truth  an  ancient  Scottish  name,  as  the  clan  Maq 
or  Macgill,  evidently  proves,  of  whose  posterity  there 
still  several  honourable  families  both  in  Scotland  and  I 
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\$aaii.    But,  as  Lloyd  has  such  an  unbridled  tongue,  provid-    BOOK 
ed  he  can  only  abuse  others,  he  cares  very  little  about  what       ^1* 
be  himself  says.     I  shall  leave  him  only  with  this  admoni- 

Loripedem  rectu  derideat,  £thiopeni  albui. 

He  diat  is  ttnigfat  the  crooked  umj  deride. 
And  dit  white-doanad  the  EtUopian  woni ! 


BUCHANAN'S 
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BOOK  III. 


Authorities — Caesar — Tacitus — Cicero — Orosius — Solinus — Herodian — Am- 
iniai)us  Marcellinus — Dion — ^Bede — Epistle  of  Gildas. 

BOOK    Althouh  I  may  appear  to  have  proved  beyond  contradic- 

tion,  not  only  what  fabulous,  but  what  monstrous  absurdities, 

the  writers  of  British  history  have  transmitted  to  us  respect* 
ing  our  ancestors ;  and  likewise  to  have  shown,  by  the  most 
indubitable  evidence,  that  the  ancient  Britons  were  descend* 
ed  from  the  Gauls ;  yet,  as  I  perceive  I  have  to  argue  with 
men  rather  obstinate  than  ignorant,  1  have  deemed  it  expe* 
dient  to  adduce  some  additional  authorities,  from  those  wri- 
ters who  stand  highest  in  the  esteem  of  the  learned;  that  I 
might  supply  the  ingenuous  inquirers  after  truth,  with  wea- 
pons to  repel  their  impudent  attacks. 
Cssar.  The  first  in  this  class  of  writers,  who  justly  deserves  the 

principal  place  on  account  of  the  diligence  of  his  inquiries, 
the  accuracy  of  his  information,  and  the  honesty  of  his  de- 
tails, is  Caius  Julius  CiESAR,  who,  in  The  Commentaries 
of  the  Gallic  war.  Book  V.  thus  expresses  himself:  "The 
inland  parts  of  Britain  are  inhabited  by  those  whom  fame  re- 
ports to  be  natives  of  the  soil.  The  sea-coast  is  peopled 
with  the  Belgians,  drawn  thither  by  the  love  of  war  and 
plunder.  These  last,  passing  over  from  different  parts,  and 
settling  in  the  country,  still  retain  the  names  of  the  several 
states  whence  they  are  descended.  The  island  is  well  peo- 
pled, full  of  houses  built  after  the  manner  of  the  Gauls,  and 
abounds  in  cattle.  They  use  brass  money,  and  iron  rings  of  a 
certain  weight.  The  provinces  remote  from  the  sea  produce 
tin,  and  those  upon  the  coast  iron ;  but  the  latter  in  no  great 
quantity.  Their  brass  is  all  imported.  All  kinds  of  wood  grow 
here  the  same  as  in  Gaul^  except  the  fir  and  beech-tree.  Thej 
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think  it  unlawful  to  feed  upon  hares,  pullets  or  geese ;  yet  they    BOOK 
breed  them  up  for  their  diversion  and  pleasure.     The  cli-      ^^' 
mate  is  more  temperate  than  in  Gaul,  and  the  cold  less  in- 
tense.   The  island  is  triangular,  one  of  its  sides  facing  Gaul. 
The  extremity  towards  Kent,  whence  is  the  nearest  passage 
to  Gaul,  lie^  eastward ;  the  other  stretches  south-west ;  this 
side  extends  about  five  hundred  miles.     Another  side  looks 
toward  Spain,  westward ;  over  against  this  lies  Ireland,  an 
island  esteemed  not  above  half  as  large  as  Britain,  and  se- 
parated from  it  by  an  interval  equal  to  that  between  Britain 
and  Gaul.     In  this  strait  lies  the  isle  of  Mona,  [Man]  be- 
ades  several  other  lesser  islands,  of  which  some  write,  that 
in  the  time  of  tlie  winter  solstice,  they  have  darkness*  for 
thirty  days  together.     We  could  make  out  nothing  of  this 
upon  inquiry ;  only,  we  discovered  by  means  of  our  hour 
glasses,  that  the  nights  were  shorter  than  in  Gaul.     The 
length  of  this  side  is  computed   at  seven   hundred  miles. 
The  last  side  faces  the  north-east,  and  is  fronted  by  no  part 
of  the  continent;  only,  toward  one  of  its  extremities,  it  seems 
to  eye  chiefly  the  German  coast.     It  is  thought  to  extend  in 
length  about  eight  hundred  miles.     Thus  the  whole  island 
takes  in  a  circuit  of  two  thousand  miles.     The  inhabitants 
of  Kent,  which  lies  wholly  on  the  sea-coast,  are  the  most 
civilized  of  all  the  Britons,  and  differ  but  little  in  their  man- 
ners from  the  Gauls.     The  greater  part  of  those  within  the 
country  never  sow  their  lands,  but  live  on  flesh  and  milk, 
sod  go  clad  in  skins.     All  the  Britons,    in  general,  paint 
themselves  with  woad,  which  gives  a  bluish  cast  to  the  skin, 
ukI  makes  them  look  dreadful  in  battle.     They  are  long- 
haired, and  shave  all  the  rest  of  the  body  except  the  head 
wd  the  upper  lip.     Ten  or  twelve  of  them  live  together. 
Wing  their  wives  in  common,  especially  brothers  or  parents, 
Md  children  amongst  themselves ;  but  the  issue  is  always 
ascribed  to  him  who  first  espoused  the  mother."     And  a 
litde  farther  on,  he  says,  "  From  them  [the  ambassadors  of 
^  Cenimagni  Segontiaci,  &c«]  he  [Caesar]  had  intelligence 
that  he  was  not  far  from  the  capital  of  Cassibelanus,  which 

*  DuncKi,  in  tnuskting  this  passage,  says  they  have  mghU  for  thirty  dayi 
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BOOK  ^'as  situate  amidst  woods  and  mar5lies,  and  whither  great 
^"*  numbers  of  men  and  cattle  were  retired."  A  town  among 
the  Britons  is  nothing  more  than  a  thick  wood,  fortified  with 
a  ditch  and  rampart,  to  serve  as  a  place  of  retreat  against 
the  incursions  of  their  enemies.  Thither  he  marched  with 
his  legions ;  and,  though  the  place  appeared  to  be  extremely 
strong,  both  by  art  and  nature,  he  nevertheless  resolved  to 
attack  it  in  two  several  quarters^  The  enemy,  after  a  short 
stand,  were  obliged  at  last  to  give  way,  and  retire  by  another 
part  of  the  wood.  Vast  numbers  of  cattle  were  found  in  the 
place,  and  many  of  the  Britons  were  either  made  prisoners 
or  lost  their  lives  in  the  pursuit 
Tacituf.  Tacitus,  in  tlie  Life  of  Julius  Aoricola,  ch.  x. — «*  If  I 
here  presume  to  offer  a.  description  of  Britain,  and  the  man- 
ners of  the  people,  it  is  not  my  intention  to  dispute  with  a 
number  of  authors,  who  have  gone  before  me,  either  the 
fame  of  genius,  or  diligence  in  the  research.  The  fact  is, 
Britain  was  subdued  under  the  conduct  of  Agricola,  and 
that  circumstance  may  justify  the  present  attempt.  Antece- 
dent writers  ailorned  conjecture  with  all  the  graces  of  Ian* 
guage ;  what  I  have  to  offer  will  have  nothing  but  plain 
truth  to  recommend  it 

^'  Britain,  of  all  the  islands  known  to  the  Romans,  is  the 
largest  On  the  east,  it  extends  towards  Germany ;  on  the 
west,  towards  Spain ;  and  on  the  south,  it  lies  opposite  to  the 
coast  of  Gaul.  The  northern  e>2tremity  is  lashed  by  the 
billows  of  a  prodigious  sea,  and  no  land  is  known  beyond  it. 
The  form  of  the  island  has  been  compared  by  two  eloquent 
writers — Livy,  among  the  ancients,  and  Fabius  Rusticus, 
among  the  modems-^to  an  oblong  shield,  or  a  two-edged 
axe.  The  comparison,  if  we  except  Caledonia,  may  be  al- 
lowed to  be  just,  and  licnce  the  shape  of  a  part  has  been,  by 
vulgar  error,  ai^cribed  to  the  whole.  Caledonia  stretches  a 
vast  length  of  way  towards  the  north.  The  promontorie* 
that  jut  out  into  the  sea  render  the  form  of  the  country  bro« 
ken  and  irregular,  but  it  sharpens  to  a  point  at  the  extra* 
mity,  and  terminates  in  the  shape  of  a  wedge. 

"  By  Agricola's  order,  the  Roman  fleet  sailed  round  the 
northern  (loint,  and  made  the  first  certain  discovery  that 
Britain  is  an  island.     The  c\usleT  of  vslcs  called  the  Orcad^fy 
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till  then  wholly  unknown,  was  in  this  expedition  added  to  BOOK 
the  Roman  empire.  Thule,  which  had  lain  concealed  in  the  IH* 
gloom  of  winter,  and  a  depth  of  eternal  snows,  was  also  seen 
by  our  navigators.  The  sea  in  those  parts  is  said  to  be  a 
sluggish  mass  of  stagnated  water,  hardly  yielding  to  the 
stroke  of  the  oar,  and  never  agitated  by  winds  and  tempests. 
The  natural  cause  may  be,  that  high  lands  and  mountains, 
which  occasion  commotions  in  the  air,  are  deficient  in  those 
regions;  not  to  mention  that  such  a  proiligious  boily  of 
water,  in  a  vast  and  boundless  ocean,  is  heaved  and  impelled 
with  difficulty.  But  a  philosophical  account  of  the  ocean 
and  its  |>eriodica]  motions  is  not  the  design  of  this  essay ; 
the  subject  has  employed  the  pen  of  others.  To  what  they 
have  said  I  shall  add,  that  there  is  not  in  any  other  part  of 
the  world  an  expanse  of  water  that  niges  with  such  uncon- 
trolled dominion,  now  receiving  the  discharge  of  various 
rivers,  and  at  times  driving  their  currents  back  to  their 
source.  Nor  is  it  on  the  coast  only  that  the  flux  and  reflux 
of  the  tide  are  perceived  ;  the  swell  of  the  sea  forces  its  way 
^^^to  the  recesses  of  the  hind,  forming  bays  and  islands  in 
the  heart  of  the  country,  and  foaming  amidst  hills  and 
'i^ountains,  as  in  its  own  natural  chaimel. 

^  XI.  Whether  the  first  inhabitants  of  Britain  were  na- 
tives of  the  island,  or  adventitious  settlers,   is  a  cjuestion  iost 
^  the  mists  of  antiquity.     The  Britons,  like  other  barbarous 
^^tions,  have  no  monuments  of  their  history.     They  differ 
**i  the  make  and  habit  of  their  bodies,  and  hence  various  in- 
■^rences  concerning  their  origin.     The  ruddy  hair  and  lusty 
Mnibs  of  the  Caledonians   indicate  a  German   extraction. 
*tat  the  Silures  were  at  first  a  colony  of  Iberians  is  con- 
^uded,  not  without  probability,  from  the  olive  tincture  of 
^e  skin,  the  natural  curl  of  the  hair,  and  the  situation  of  the 
Country,  so  convenient  to  the  coast  of  Spain.     On  the  side 
^posite  to  Gaul,  the  inhabitants  resemble  their  neighbours 
o<^  the  continent;  but  whether  that  resemblance  be  the  eflect 
of  one  common  origin,  or  of  the  climate  in  contiguous  nations 
^>«rating  on  the  make  and  temperament  of  the  human  body, 
*'  a  point  not  easy  to  be  decided.     All  circumstances  consi- 
^^^  it  is  rather  probable,  that  a  colony  from  Gaul  took 
K^^ssion  of  a  country  so  inviting  from  its  proxvuuVy.    \ow 
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BOOK    will  find  in  both  nations  the  same  religious  rites,  and  als^ 
the  same  superstition.     The  two  languages  differ  but  little. 


In  provoking  danger  they  discover  the  same  ferocity,  and  in 
the  encounter  tiie  same  timidity.  The  Britons,  however, 
not  yet  enfeebled  by  a  long  peace,  are  possessed  of  supen.«)r 
courage.  The  Gauls,  we  learn  from  history,  were  formet— ly 
a  warlike  people ;  but  sloth,  the  consequence  of  inactf  '^'^ 
times,  has  debased  their  genius,  and  virtue  has  died  with  c&-  '^* 
piring  liberty.  Among  such  of  the  Britons  as  have  been  p-^^ 
some  time  subdued,  the  same  degeneracy  is  observab^^^* 
The  free  and  unconquered  jmrt  of  the  nation  retains  at  tl^^^** 
hour  the  ferocity  of  the  ancient  Gauls. 

"  XII.  The  strength  of  their  armies  consists  in  infantr,^'*^' 
though  some  of  their  warriors  take  the  field  in  charior:^^^^ 
The  person  of  highest  distinction  guides  the  reins,  while  h  ^C^^ 
martial  followers,  mounted  in  the  same  vehicle,  annoy  tlr"^^"® 
enemy.  The  Britons  were  formerly  governed  by  a  race  ^  ^ 
kings;  at  present  they  are  divided  into  factions  under  varioc-^' *^ 
chieftains;  and  this  disunion,  which  prevents  their  acting  i^  "* 
concert  for  a  public  interest,  is  a  circumstance  highly  fe^*" 
vourable  to  the  Roman  arms  against  a  warlike  people,  inda^  ^^ 
pendent,  fierce,  and  obstinate.  A  confederation  of  two  c^  ^^ 
more  states  to  repel  the  common  danger,  is  seldom  knowir"^^  "> 
they  fight  in  parties,  and  the  nation  is  subdued. 

"  The  climate  is  unfavourable;  always  damp  with  rain^r^^»s> 
and  overcast  with  clouds.  Intense  cold  is  never  felt.  Tl:^"!'^ 
days  are  longer  than  in  our  southern  regions ;  the  nigli^c  ^^s 
remarkably  bright,  and  towards  the  extremity  of  the  island  -*J> 
so  very  short,  that  between  the  last  gleam  of  day,  and  tB"  -l*^ 
returning  dawn,  the  interval  is  scarcely  perceptible.  Iii^^^  • 
serene  sky,  when  no  clouds  intervene  to  obstruct  the  sigb^^B*^ 

the  sun,  we  are  told,  appears  all  night  long,  neither  setti» ^g 

in  the  west,  nor  rising  in  the  east,  but  always  moving  abo^^'^^ 
the  horizon.     The  cause  of  this  phenomenon  may  be,  tL-  ^st 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  towaixls  the  northern  extremitl  ^es, 
being  flat  and  level,  the  shade  never  rises  to  any  consid  ^r* 
able  height,  and  the  sky  still  retaining  the  rays  of  the  h'tMO, 
the  heavenly  bodies  continue  visible. 

«  ITie  soil  does  not  afford  either  the  vine,  the  olive^  or 
tbe  fruits  of  warmer  cVimalcs-  Vi\x\."\\'\^  ^vXiwuise  fertile^  and 
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jrields  corn  in  great  plenty.     Vegetation  is  quick  in  shoot-    ijowf; 
ing  up,  and  slow  in  coming  to  maturity.     Both  eficcts  are       ^^^' 
i^ucible  to  the  same  cause,  the  constant  moisture  of  the  at- 
mosphere, and  the  dampness  of  the  soil.     Britain  contains, 
to  reward  the  conqueror,  neither  mines  of  gohl  and  silver 
nor  other  metals.     The  sea  produces  pearls,  but  of  a  dark 
And  livid  colour.     This  defect  is  ascribed  by  some  to  want 
of  skill  in  this  kind  of  fishery;  the  people  employed  in  ga- 
thering content  themselves  with  gleaning  what  happens  to 
ue    thrown   uiM>n  the  shore,  whereas  in  the  lied  Sea,  the 
shell-fish  are  found  clinging  to  the  rocks,  and  taken  alive- 
Por  my  part,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  British  pearl  is 
of  an  inferior  quality.     I  cannot  impute  to  avarice  a  neglect 
of  its  interest. 

**  XIII.  The  Britons  are  willing  to  supply  our  armies  with 
iiew  levies.     They  pay  their  tribute  without  a  murmur ;  and 
thej  perform  all  the  services  of  government  with  alacrity, 
provided  they  have  no  reason  to  complain  of  oppression, 
^'^hen  injured,  their  resentment  is  quick,  sadden,  and  im- 
patient; they  are  conquered,   not  broken-hearted;  reduced 
to  obedience,  not  subdued  to  slavery.     Even  Julius  Cucsar, 
^e  first  of  the  Romans  who  set  his  foot  in  Britain  at  the 
head  of  an  army,  can  only  be  said  by  a  ])rosperous  battle  to 
have  struck  the  natives  with  terror,  and  to  have  made  him- 
self master  of  the  sea-shore.     The  discoverer,  not  the  con- 
^eror  of  the  island,  he  did  no  more  than  show  it  to  ])oste- 
>*>ty«    Rome  could  not  boast  of  a  conquest.     The  civil  wars 
hroke  out  soon  after,  and,  in  that  scene  of  distraction,  wlien 
^he  swords  of  the  leading  men  were  drawn    against  their 
^(^ntry,  it  was  natural  to  lose  sight  of  Britain.     During  the 
P^ace  that  followed,  the  same  neglect  continued ;  Augustus 
called  it  the  wisdom  of  his  councils,  and  Tiberius  made  it  a 
''uU  of  state  jwlicy. 

^  lliat  Caligula  meditated  an  invasion  of  Britain  is  a  fact 

^dl  known ;  but  the  expedition,  like   his  mighty  prc|)ara^ 

uons  against  Germany,  was  rendered  abortive  by  die  capri- 

cioitt  temper  of  the  man,  resolving  always  without  consider- 

^^^  and  repenting  without  experiment.     The  grand  en- 

^rise  was  reserved  for  the  emperor  Claudius,  who  trans- 

Pvted  iato  Britain  an  army  conij)osed  of  regular  \c«^\o\\^ 
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besides  a  large  body  of  auxiliaries.     With  the  officers  a^f 
,  pointed  to  conduct  the  war,  he  joined  Vespasian,  who  the ' 
laid  the  foundation  of  that  success  which  afterwards  attend 
him.     Several  states  were  conquered,  kings  were  led  io 
captivity,  and  the  Fates  beheld  Vespasian  giving  an  < 
of  his  future  glory. 

"  XIV.  The  first  officer  of  consular  rank,  who  ccmimande^^^ 
in  Britain,  was  Aulus  Plautius.  To  him  succeeded  Ostorii^^^^^ 
Scapula ;  both  eminent  for  their  military  character.  Unde^^^^ 
their  auspices,  the  southern  part  of  Britain  took  the  form  is:^  J 
a  province,  and  received  a  colony  of  veterans.  Certain  dis^^  -^ 
tricts  were  assigned  to  Cogidunus,  a  king  who  reigned  ovc^^  '^ 
part  of  the  country.  He  lived  within  our  own  memory,  pr 
serving  always  his  faith  unviolated,  and  exhibiting  a  strikia  . 
proof  of  that  refined  policy,  with  which  it  has  ever  been  i 
practice  of  Rome  to  make  even  kings  accomplices  in  tls^ 
servitude  of  mankind. 

"  The  next  governor  was  Didius  Gallus.     He  preser 
the  acquisitions  made  by  his  predecessors,  without  aiming p-^ 
an  extension  of  territory,  and  without  any  advantage,  exce      jJt 
a  few  forts,  which  he  built  on  the  remote  borders  of  t^Kie 
province,  in  hopes  of  gaining  some  pretensions  to  the  far^Kie 
of  having  enlarged  the  frontier.    Veranius  succeeded  to  tiw 
command,  but  died  within  the  year.     Suetonius  PaulliA^ws 
was  the  next  in  succession.     Tliat  officer  pushed  on  the  w^^u* 
in  one  continued  series  of  prosperity  for  two  years  togeth^sr 
In  that  time  he  subdued  several  states,  and  secured  bis  coV' 
quests  by  a  chain  of  posts  and  garrisons.     Confiding  in  tA® 
strength  which  he  had  thus  established,  he  formed  the  pl^^n 
of  reducing  the  isle  of  Mona,*  the  grand    resource  ftm^^^ 
which  the  malecontents  drew  their  supplies.     But  having   *** 
that  expedition  turned  his  back  on  the  conquered  provino^^ 
he  gave  an  opportunity  for  a  general  revolt. 

"  XV.  The  Britons,  relieved  from  tlieir  fears  by  theabse^*^^ 
of  the  commanders-in-chief,  began  to  descant  on  thehorr^'^ 
of  slavery.  They  stated  their  grievances,  and,  to  inflame  tb^*' 
resentment,  painted  every  thing  in  the  most  glaring  colo»»^* 
*  What  was  now  the  consequence  of  their  passive  spirit?  X*** 
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hAiid  of  oppression  falls  on  the  tame  and  abject  with  greater    BOOK 
^veight    Each  state  was  formerly  subject  to  a  single  king,  but  ' 

novr  two  masters  rule  with  an  iron  rod.     The  general  gluts 
himself  with  the  blood  of  the  vanquished,  and  the  imperial 
procurator  devours  our  property.      Those  haughty  tyrants 
may  act  in  concert,  or  they  may  be  at  variance ;  but  in  either 
case  the  lot  of  the  Britons  is  the  same.     The  centurions  of 
the  general,  and  the  followers  of  the  tax-gatherer  add  pride 
and  insolence  to  injustice  and  oppression.     Nothing  is  safe 
from  avarice,  nothing  by  lust  unviolated.     In  the  field  of 
battle  the  booty  is  for  the  brave  and  warlike ;  at  present  cow- 
ards and  abject  wretches  seize  the  posstissions  of  the  natives ; 
to  ihem  the  Britons  tamely  yield  up  their  children  ;  for  them 
th^  make  new  levies;  and  in  short  the  good  of  his  country 
18  the  only  cause  in  which  a  Briton  has  forgot  to  die.    Com- 
pute the  number  of  men  born  in  freedom,  who  inhabit  the 
island,  and  the  Roman  invaders  are  but  a  handful.     It  was 
thus  the  Germans  argued,  anil  they  shook  off  tlie  yoke.     No 
ocean  rolled  between  them  and  the  invader;  they  were  se- 
parated by  a  river  only.     The  Britons  have  every  motive  to 
excite  their  valour.     They  have  their  country  to  defend,  and 
they  have  their  liberty  to  assert ;  they  have  wives  anil  chil- 
dren to  urge  them  on ;  and  they  have  parents  who  sue  to 
them  for  protection.     On  the  part  of  the  Uomans,  if  we  ex- 
cept luxury  and  avarice,  what  incentives  are  there  to  draw 
them  to  the  field?     Let  British  valour  emulate  the  virtue  of 
ancient  times,  and  the  invaders,  like  their  own  deified  Ca*sar, 
^iU  abandon  the  island.     The  loss  of  a  single  battle,  and 
*5Vcnofa  second,  cannot  decide  the  fate  of  a  whole  people. 
Many  advantages  list  on  the  side  of  misery.     To  attack  with 
■^iTy,  and  persevere  with   constancy,  belongs  to  men   who 
K'win  under  oppression.     The  gods,  at  length,  behold  the 
Britons  with  an  eye  of  compassion ;  they  have  removed  the 
'Wian  general  from  his  station;  they  detain  him  and  his 
*^y  in  another  island.     The  oppressed  have  gained  an  ad- 
^'^tage,  too  often  difficult  to  obtain ;  they  can  now  deliberate, 
wjr  are  met  in  council.     In  designs  like  these  the  whole 
"*nger  lies  in  being  detected ;  act  like  men  and  success  will 
•^  tlie  issue  of  the  war.' 
**  XVI.  InBamed  by  tbcae  uud  such  like  topics,  v\\e  sy\t\\. 
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BOOK  of  revolt  was  diffused  through  the  country ;  with  one  consent 
^^^  they  took  up  arras,  under  the  conduct  of  Boadicea,  a  queen 
descended  from  a  race  of  royal  ancestors.  In  Britain  there 
is  no  rule  of  distinction  to  exclude  the  female  line  fi-om  the 
throne,  or  the  command  of  armies.  The  insurgents  rushed 
to  the  attack  witlx  headlong  fury,  they  found  the  Romans  dis- 
persed in  their  garrisons ;  they  put  all  to  the  sword ;  they 
stormed  the  forts;  tliey  attacked  the  capital  of  the  co- 
lony,  which  they  considered  as  the  seat  of  oppression,  and 
witli  fire  and  sword  laid  it  level  with  the  ground.  What- 
ever revenge  could  prompt,  or  victory  inspire,  was  executed 
with  unrelenting  cruelty ;  and  if  Suetonius,  on  the  first  in- 
telligence, had  not  hastened  back  by  rapid  marches,  Britain 
had  been  lost  By  the  event  of  a  single  battle,  the  province 
was  recovered,  though  the  embers  of  rebellion  were  not  quite 
extinguished.  Numbers  of  the  malecontents,  conscious  of 
their  share  in  the  revolt,  and  dreading  the  vengeance  of  Sue- 
tonius, still  continued  under  arms. 

^'  The  truth  is,  notwithstanding  the  excellent  qualities  that 
distinguished  the  Roman  general,  it  was  the  blemish  of  his 
character,  that  he  proceeded  always  against  the  vanquished, 
even  after  they  surrendered,  with  excessive  rigour.  Justice, 
under  his  administration,  had  frequently  the  air  of  revenge 
for  a  personal  injury.  In  his  public  proceedings  he  mingled 
too  much  of  his  own  passions,  and  was  therefore  recalled,  to 
make  way  for  Petronius  Turpilianus,  a  man  of  less  asperity, 
new  to  the  Britons,  and,  having  no  resentments,  likely  to  be  sa- 
tisfied on  moderate  terms.  He  restored  the  tranquillity  of 
the  island,  and,  without  attempting  any  thing  farther,  resign- 
ed the  province  to  Trebellius  Maximus,  an  officer  of  no  ex- 
perience, by  nature  indolent  and  inactive,  but  possessed  of 
certain  popular  arts  that  reconciled  the  minds  of  men  to  his  - 
administration.  The  barbarians  at  this  time  had  acquired  a 
taste  for  elegant  and  alluring  vices.  The  civil  wars  which 
soon  afterwards  convulsed  tiie  empire,  were  a  fair  apology  for 
the  pacific  temper  of  the  general.  His  army,  however,  was 
not  free  from  intestine  discord.  The  soldiers,  formerly  inured 
to  discipline,  grew  wanton  in  idleness,  and  broke  out  into 
open  sedition.  To  avoid  the  fury  of  his  men,  Trebellius  was 
obliged  to  save  himself  bj  fl\gV\l.    HsLNvtv^  lain  for  some  time 
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I  a  place  orconcealinent,  he  returned  with  an  awkward  air,    BOOR 
I  take  upon  him  the  command.     His  dignity  was  impaired,  ' 


id  his  spirit  bumbled.  From  that  time  his  authority  was 
eble  and  precarious.  It  seemed  to  be  a  compromise  be- 
reen  the  parties;  the  general  remained  unmolested,  the 
»ldiers  uncontrolled,  and  on  those  terms  the  mutiny  ended 
ithout  bloodshed.  Vectius  Bolanus  was  the  next  comman- 
tr ;  but  the  distractions  of  the  civil  war  still  continuing,  he 
d  not  think  it  advisable  to  introduce  a  plan  of  regular  dis- 
pline.  The  same  inactive  disposition  on  the  part  of  the 
meral,  and  the  same  mutinous  spirit  among  the  soldiers 
ill  prevailed*  The  only  difference  was,  that  the  character 
*  Bolanus  was  without  a  blemish.  If  he  did  not  establish 
B  authority,  he  lived  on  good  terms  with  all ;  beloved,  though 
>t  respected. 

**xvii.  When  Britain,  with  the  rest  of  the  Roman  world, 
U  to  the  lot  of  Vespasian,  the  ablest  officers  were  sent  to 
duce  the  island ;  powerful  armies  were  set  in  motion,  and 
e  spirit  of  the  natives  began  to  droop.  In  order  to  spread 
general  terror,  Petilius  Cerealis  fell  with  sudden  fury  on 
e  Brigantes,  in  point  of  numbers,  the  most  considerable 
*te  in  the  whole  province.  Various  battles  were  fought, 
ith  alternate  success,  and  great  effusion  of  bloixl.  At 
Qgth,  the  greatest  part  of  that  extensive  country  was  either 
bdued  or  involved  in  all  the  calamities  of  war.     The  fame 

Cerealis  grew  to  a  size  that  might  discourage  the  ablest 
ccessor;  and  yet,  under  that  disadvantage,  Julius  Fronti- 
18  undertook  the  command.  His  talents  did  not  suffer  by 
ti  comparison*  He  was  a  man  truly  great,  and  sure  to  sig- 
ilue  himself  whenever  a  fair  op])ortunity  called  forth  his 
Cities.  He  reduced  to  subjection  the  powerful  and  war- 
Ke  state  of  the  Silures ;  and,  though  in  that  expedition  he 
■d  to  cope  not  only  with  a  fierce  anil  obstinate  enemy,  but 
'*th  the  difficulties  of  a  country  almost  impracticable,  yet  it 
'■B  his  glory  that  he  surmounted  every  obstacle." 
CicEaotoTREBATius,fiifA6  Familiar  Epistles,  Z?ooA  VII.  Clceio. 

1  bear  in  Britain  there  is  neither  gold  nor  silver,  if  it  be  so, 
1  advise  you  to  take  whatever  you  can  lay  hold  on,  and  re- 

wtn  to  us  as  quickly  as  possible ;  but  if  what  we  wish  may 
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be  attained  without  going  to  Britain,  hasten  back  U 
the  number  of  my  familiar  friends." 

Paulus  Orosius  speaking  of  Ireland,  sayt 
island  is  nearer  Britain,  somewhat  smaller,  but  mc 
nble  both  in  the  temperature  of  the  climate  and  i 
the  soil.  It  is  inhabited  by  the  Scots.  Next  to 
island  of  Mona,  [Man]  not  very  little,  of  a  good 
also  inhabited  by  the  Scots." 

From  the  same  writer.  "  The  conqueror  Sei 
ing  drawn  into  Britain  by  the  defection  of  almost ; 
lies,  when  he  had  fought  many  severe  battles,  thouj 
parate  the  subdued  from  the  unconquered  part  of  ti 
by  a  wall ;  for  which  purpose  he  dug  a  deep  tre 
erected  a  thick  wall,  which  he  fortified  with  stron 
stretching  from  sea  to  sea,  one  hundred  and  t 
miles."         # 

Ado,  archbishop  of  Vienna,  gives  the  same  accou 
verbatim.  A  mistake  in  both  may  be  corrected,  bj 
thirty-two,  for  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  miles. 

From  Solinus,  Chap.  XXV.  "  It  [Britain]  is  s 
ed  by  many  considerable  islands,  of  which  Ireland  ap 
nearest  to  it  in  magnitude.  It  is  inhospitable  on  a 
the  cruel  customs  of  its  inhabitants ;  but  its  fertility 
uberant,  that  unless  the  herds  were  sometimes  in 
driven  away  from  the  pastures,  they  would  be  g 
danger  of  suffering  from  repletion.  There  are  no 
there,  and  not  many  birds ;  the  natives  are  savage 
like.  After  battle  the  victors  stain  their  faces  with  i 
of  their  slaughtered  enemies.  They  make  no  distin 
tween  right  and  wrong.  If  a  woman  be  delivered  c 
child,  his  first  food  is  placed  upon  the  sword  of 
band,  and  gently  put  into  his  little  mouth  with  the 
the  weapon,  while  the  mother  offers  up  her  vows 
may  not  meet  death  but  in  war  and  in  arms.  TTi 
study  elegance,  ornament  the  hilts  of  their  swords 
teeth  of  sea-calves,  which  they  polish  as  white  as  i^ 
the  principal  glory  of  the  men  consists  in  the  bril 
their  armour.  They  have  no  bees,  and  even  dust 
stones  brought  from  thence,  if  scattered  among  b 
will  make  the  swarms  forsoiV^  vW\t  combs.     The  « 
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divides  Ireland  and  Britain  is  boisterous  and  stormy  the  BOOK 
greater  part  of  the  year,  and  is  not  passable  except  during  a  ^^^ 
few  days  in  summer.  The  natives  navigate  it  in  osier  ves-  """"""^ 
sels,  which  they  bind  round  with  the  hides  of  oxen,  and  du- 
ring their  passage^  however  long,  the  sailors  abstain  from 
all  food.  Those  who  have  examined  the  strait,  estimate 
its  width  at  a  hundred  and  twenty  miles.  A  tempestu- 
ous frith  divides  the  islands  of  the  Silures  from  that  part  of 
the  British  coast  which  the  Dumnotii  inhabit,  the  people  of 
which  preserve  their  anoient  manners  even  to  this  day.  Tliey 
liave  neither  markets  nor  money,  but  give  and  receive  in 
lEtnd,'  choosing  ■  rather  to  obtain  necessaries  by  exchange 
than  to  procure  riches.  They  worship  the  gods,  and  men 
ud 'women  boast  of  their  skill  in  foretelling  future  events. 
The  isle  of  Thanet  is  washed  by  the  Gallic  strait,  and  sepa* 
rated  from  the  continent  of  Britain  by  a  narro^  channel ;  it 
urich  in  corn  fields,  and  a  luxuriant  glebe.  Nor  is  the  soil 
salutary  to  themselves  alone,  but  is  so  when  removed  into 
^r  places ;  for  as  no  snakes  can  exist  there,  so  tlie  earth, 
into  whatever  country  it  is  carried,  kills  the  serpents." 

From  Herodian,  translated  by  Politian,  Book  III,  "But  Uerodiaiu 
^erus,  industriously  contriving  delays  that  he  should  not 
'^^m  to  Rome  without  accomplishing  something,  desirous  of 
victory,  and  of  the  surname  of  Britannicus,  before  the  busi- 
nen  was  completed  sent  his  ambassadors  home,  while  he 
himself  prepared  with  the  greatest  activity  for  war.  In  the 
^  place,  however,  he  took  care  to  cover  the  marshes  with 
hridges,  that  his  soldiers  might  stand  securely  and  fight  on 
•olid  ground;  for  many  places  in  Britain  are  rendered 
•wampy  by  the  frequent  inundations  of  the  ocean;  and 
through  these  marshes  the  barbarians  themselves  swim  or 
*»de,  sunk  to  the  bellies  in  mud,  and  frequently  naked,  re- 
gardless of  the  slime,  for  they  are  ignorant  of  the  use  of 
dothes,  but  encircle  their  belly  and  neck  with  iron,  think- 
hjg  this  an  ornament,  and  a  proof  of  riches,  in  the  same 
"^^tnner  as  gold  is  with  other  barbarians;  besides  they 
»>«A  their  bodies  widi  various  pictures,  and  the  forms  of 
•  miety  of  animals,  on  which  account  they  do  not  clothe 
^•nttclves  lest  they  should  cover  the  painting  of  their  bodies ; 
but  they  are  a  most  warlike  race,  and  rejoice  in  slaughter. 

»0L  I.  2  E 
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BOOK   Tlieir  af/ns  consist  of  a  narrow  shield  and  lance,  with  a  s^ 

IIL  •  -^ 

^ hanging  by  their  naked  bodies.     They  are  almost  ent 


unacquainted  with  the  use  of  a  coat  of  mail  or  a  he] 
thinking  these  impediments  in  passing  through  the  mai 
always  covered  with  vapours,  and  dark  with  exalations.' 

AmmianuB        FrOM  AmMIANUS  MaRCELLIMUS,  Book  XX.      "  Thls 

i^J^  ~  the  state  of  affairs  in  Illyricum  and  the  east.  But  ir 
tenth  consulship  of  Constantius,  and  the  third  of  Ji 
when  peace  was  interrupted  in  Britain  by  the  incursioi 
the  savage  nations  of  the  Scots  and  Picts,  who  laid  wast 
places  situate  in  their  vicinity,  and  spread  terror  thr< 
tlie  provinces,  wearied  with  the  number  of  past  slaugl 
Caesar,  who  was  passing  the  winter  at  Paris,  distract^ 
a  variety  of  cares,  was  afraid  to  go  to^he  assistance  of  t 
beyond  seas,  as  we  have  mentioned  that  Constantine  die 
fore,  lest  he  should  leave  the  Gauls  without  a  governor 
posed  at  a  time  when  the  Alemanni  were  already  excite 
outrage  and  war.  He  therefore  sent  Lupicinus  into  f 
quarters  to  settle  the  disturbances,  at  that  time  a  skilful 
warlike  general,  but  supercilious,  and  affecting  the  U 
strut,  as  it  is  termed ;  besides  which,  it  was  doubtful  wbc 
he  werie  more  avaricious  or  cruel.  Wherefore  having 
his  chosen  auxiliaries  in  motion,  the  Heruli  and  the  I 
vians,  and  many  of  the  Moesici,  in  the  midst  of  winter 
general  came  to  Boulogne,  where,  having  embarked  his 
diers>  he  took  advantage  of  the  first  favourable  wind, 
set  sail  for  the  Kentish  coast,  and  proceeded  to  London, 
thence  he  might  advise  and  be  ready  to  act  on  any  ei 
gency.** 

From  the  same,  Book  XXVI.  "  The  Picts,  Sax 
Scots,  and  Attacotti,  tormented  the  Britons  with  contii 
misfortunes." 

From  the  same.  Book  XXVIL  "  It  may,  however 
fice  to  say,  that  at  that  time  the  Picts  divided  into  two 
tions,  Dicaledonians  and  Vecturiones,  and  likewise  the 
tacotti,  a  very  warlike  people,  and  the  Scots,  spread  < 
different  quarters,  and  committed  great  devastation.  ' 
Franks  and  Saxons  ravaged  the  coasts  of  Gaul  and 
neighbouring  countries,  making  eruptions  wherever  I 
couldf  by  sea  or  land|  plundering,  burning,  and  murdeJ 
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lose  whom  they  took  captive.     In  order  to  prevent  these    BOOK 
isasters,  as  soon  as  his  good  fortune  enabled  him,  this  active      ^^ 
sader,  making  for  the  extremity  of  the  world,  when  he  came 
3  the  coast  of  Boulogne,  which  is  separated  from  the  dis- 
irbed  country  by  a  narrow  strait,  where  the  sea  ebbs  and 
lows,  frequently  rising  into  tremendous  waves,  and  again, 
without  any  detriment  to  the  sailors,  receding  into  a  species 
»r  plain ;  thence,  passing  easily  through  a  narrow  strait,  he 
cached  Rutipeas,  a  safe  harbour  on   the  opposite  coast; 
whence,  when  the  Batavians  who  followed  had  arrived,  to- 
other with  Erutuli,  Jovii,  and  Victores,  confident  in  the 
strength  of  numbers,  he  marched  forward  towards  tiie  town, 
<>nnerly  London,  now  called  Augusta ;  and  having  divided 
^is  troops  in  many  diiferent  directions,  he  attacked  the  pre- 
fatory bands  of  the  enemy,  scattered,  and  heavy  laded  with 
plunder,  and  having  quickly  routed  them,  he  rescued  the 
captives  they  were  driving  bound  before  them,  and  the  flocks 
and  the  spoil  which  tlie  wretched  tributaries  had  lost ;  and 
having  restored  the  whole,  except  a  small  portion  with  which 
he  rewarded  his  weary  soldiers,  he  re-entered  the  city,  lately 
overwhelmed  with  distress,  but  suddenly,  and  beyond  ex- 
pectation, restored  to  safety,  in  a  kind  of  triumph.     Elated 
^ith  such  prosperous  achievements  he  meditated  still  greater; 
^Qt  in  diligently  inquiring  afler  the  safest  measures,  he  de- 
lated those  which  were  doubtful  to  a  future  period;  for  he 
Understood,  both  from  captives  and  deserters,  that  the  im- 
piense  crowd  of  various  nations,  widely  scattered,  and  amaz- 
>ng|y  ferocious,  would  never  be  subdued  except  by  strata- 
K^m  or  surprise.    He  then  recalled  by  edicts,  promising  par- 
don, all  the  deserters,  and  offered  free  pass|x>rts  to  all  the 
*^**6gl«rs ;    wherefore,   when    he   perceived   that  by  these 
■^wns  many  were  induced  to  return,  he  anxiously  desired 
Civilis  to  be  sent  to  him  as  governor  of  Britain,  a  man  of 
^^k\i  genius,  but  upright  and  inflexibly  just ;  and  at  the 
^me  time,  Dulcitius,  a  commander  well  skilled  in  military 


Prom  Dion,  Book  XXXIX.  "  Caesar  the  first  of  the  Ro-  Dion, 
'nans  who  crossed  the  Rhine,  afterwards  in  the  consulship  of 
^<Kiipey  and  Crassus,  passed  over  into  Britian.     This  island 
«»  450  stadia  at  least  beyond  the  Morini ;  it  extends be^jotvOi 
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BOOK    the  remaining  part  of  Gaul,  and  almost  the  whole  of  Spain, 
"^      stretching  out  into  the  sea,  and  was  unknown  to  the  most 
ancient  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  their  poster!^  even 
doubted  whether  ix  were  a  continent  or  an  island ;  and  many 
ignorant  persons,  who  had  neither  seen  it  themselves,  nor 
had  any  information  from  the  inhabitants,  but  followed  their 
own  conjectures,  have,  as  they  were  influenced  by  laziness  or 
'    humour,  called  it  in  their  writings  sometimes  the  one  and 
sometimes  the  other ;  but  afterwards,  first  during  the  com- 
mand of  Agricola,  and  next  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Se- 
verus,  it  was  clearly  discovered  to  be  an  island.     Thither,    , 
therefore,  Caesar,  when  he  had  settled  the  rest  of  his  afiairs^ 
in  Gaul,  and  subdued  the  Morini,  desired  to  pass  over,  anc^^ 
had  transported  his  foot  where  it  was  most  convenient,  bu^  ^ 
did  not  land  where  he  ought  to  have  done.     For  all  th»>^ 
Britons  having  heard  of  the  fame  of  his  coming,  had  preoc^:^ 
cupied  all  the  passes  of  the  continent,  but  having  saile»<s 
round  a  projecting  rock,  he  disembarked  elsewhere,  and  ha^^^, 
ing  overcome  those  who  first  opposed  his  descent,  helande^^ 
his  men,  and  made  himself  master  of  the  shore  before  mar-ziH 
of  the  enemy  could  assail  him,  and  he  afterwards   repuls^^^ 
those  who  came  to  their  assistance.     But  there  were  n^^^ 
many  of  the  barbarians  slain,  for  they  fought  on  horseba^  -j 
and  in  chariots,  and  easily  eluded  the  Romans,  who  had  o^cdi 

yet  any  cavalry ;   but  being  astonished  at  the  reports  whi  c 

they  had  heard  from  the  continent,  and  because  they  h -a 

dared  to  transport  themselves  thither  and  land  among  the  -m 
they  sent  upon  an  embassage  to  Caesar  some  of  their  friei  Jd; 
from  the  nation  of  the  Morini.  At  first  they  promised  ^^b( 
hostages  wRich  he  required;  but  when  the  Roman  na  — wd 
forces,  both  those  which  had  arrived  and  those  which  w^^b« 
coming,  were  shattered  by  a  tempest,  they  changed  tl^  &f 

opinion,  yet,  however,  they  did  not  attack  them  openly ^^ 

they  kept  their  camp  constantly  well  guarded — ^but  hav  ^ngf 
surprised  some  who  were  come  in  a  peaceable  manner  ^ 
purchase  provisions,  they  put  almost  the  whole  of  them  to  "^^ 
sword — the  others  being  quickly  relieved  by  Caesar — ^dJ 
immediately  made  an  impetuous  attack  upon  the  camp,  "fc^^ 
were  shamefully  driven  back  without  being  able  to  effect  ^•'^y 
thing.     They  were  not,  however,  reduced  to  accept  of  ter«>* 
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until  they  had  been  often  worsted,   nor  was  Cirsar,  on  ilie    nooK 

other  hand,  very  much  disinclined  to  make  peace  with  them,       ^^'' 

for  the  winter  approached,  nor  had  he  a  sufficient  number  •""""" 

of'men  for  carrying  on  the  war,  those  whom  he  had  brought 

with  him  being  diminished,  and,  besides,  the  Gauls,  during 

hk  absence,  having  begun  to  rebel,  he  not  unwillingly  con- 

clnded  a  peace  with  them,  having  demanded  many  hostages 

ttd  received  but  a  few;  and  he  returned  to  the  continent, 

where  he  quelled  the  insurrection,  having  accomplished  nei- 

Aer  public  nor  private  advantage  by  his  operations  in  Bri- 

^in,  except  that  he  appeared  to  have  carried  the  war  thi- 

Aer;  on  which  account  he  greatly  congratulated  himself,  and 

^as  wonderfully  applauded  by  his  friends,  when  they  saw 

^hat  had  formerly  been  unknown  brought  into  light,  and 

^liat  had  not  formerly  been  heard  of  even  by  report  now 

'aid  open  to  them,  they  embraced  the  hope  of  what  would 

^rise  thence,  as  if  it  were  already  in  their  possession,  and 

^^nsidering  these  visions  of  hope  as  objects  accomplished, 

^ey  decreed  twenty  days  thanksgiving  on  account  of  them." 

From  Bede,  Book  I.  Chap.  L     ^^  In  die  languages  of  five  Bed*, 
■nations,  the  knowledge  of  the  same  highest  wisdom  and 
^i^uest  sublimity,  is  sought  out  and  confessed — in  those  of  the 
English,  Britons,  Scots,  Picts,  and  Latins — which  by  medi- 
ation upon  the  Scriptures,  is  made  common  to  all  the  others. 
At  first  the  island  was  inhabited  by  the  Britons  alone,  from 
^bom  it  received  its  appellation,  who  having  come  to  Bri* 
^n  from  the  country  of  the  Armorici,  appropriated  to  them- 
^Ives  the  southern  parts.     And  when  they  had  possessed  a 
^^nsiderable  portion  of  the  island,  beginning  from  the  south, 
It  happened  that  the  nation  of  the  Picts,  from  Scythio,  as  is 
Reported,  venturing  into  the  ocean  with  a  few  large  ships, 
driven  by  the  force  of  the  winds  beyond  the  confines  of  all 
Britain,  arrived  in  Ireland,  and  landed  upon  the  northern 
coasts,  where  having  found  the  race  of  the  Scots,  desired 
ukewise  to  obtain  settlements  there  for  themselves,  but  could 
not  accomplish  it," 

Fkom  the  same,  Book  I,  Chap.  V.  "  Sever  us,  an  African, 
"Wn  atthe  town  of  Leptis,  near  Tripoli,  the  fourteenth  from 
A'lgostus  Ciesar,  having  obtained  the  empire,  reigned  seven- 
^  years.     He  was  severe  by  nature,  and  coustaudy  \\ar- 
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BOOK    able  to  cope  with  them.     They  thought,  however,  it  woii 

^^^'      be   advantageous  to   the   allies,    whom    they  meditated 
"  leave,  to  erect  a  wall  of  firm  stone,  in  a  straight  line  fro 

sea  to  sea,  between  the  cities  which  had  been  erected  f 
terror  of  the  enemy,  and  where  the  rampart  of  Severus  h 
been  raised,  which  they,  accordingly,  being  joined  by  a  ba 
of  Britons,  and  aided  by  public  and  private  money,  bu 
eight  feed  broad,  and  twelve  in  height,  in  a  right  line  fin 
east  to  west,  as  may  be  seen,  high  and  conspicuous,  even 
this  day,  which  when  they  had  finished,  they  gave  strc 
exhortations  to  the  people,  and  afibrded  them  examples 
their  instruction  in  the  use  of  arms.  But  on  the  shores 
the  ocean,  towards  the  south  where  their  ships  were  ke 
and  because  they  feared  the  incursions  of.  the  barbaric 
from  thence,  they  placed  towers  at  intervals,  looking  Q^ 
the  sea,  and  then  took  leave  of  their  allies,  as.  if  they  nei 
intended  to  return."  .   j    '  -; 

From  the.  same,  a  little  qfier.y  "  Wbat^need.Isay  mo 
the  cities  and  the  wall  deserted,  they  fly  and  are  disperse 
the  enemy  follows,  and  the  carnage  is  increased  with 
greater  cruelty  than  before;  for  as  lambs  by  wild  beas 
so  are  the  wretched  citizens  torn  by  their  enemies,  ai 
thrust  out  from  their  dwellings  and  possessions,  they  ax 
the  danger  of  immediate  starvation,  by  robbery  and  muti 
plunder,, increasing  the  external  murders  by  their  domes 
dissensions,  until  almost  the  whole  country  being  exhaufi'^ 
of  provisions,  no  sustenance  could  be  obtained  but  by  hvL 
ing." 
GUdas.  From  the  Epistle  of  Gildas.     "  Whom  he  ordered 

construct  a  wall,  that  it  might  be  a  terror  to  the  attackJ 
enemies,  and  a  safeguard  to  the  citizens." 

From  the  same,  a  little  after.  "  Wherefore,  again^  ^ 
remaining  wretches  sent  epistles  to  a  man  of  great  powe*" 
Rome,  running  thus,  *  To  iCtius,  thrice  consul,  the  gr<^ 
of  the  Britons ;'  and  a  little  after,  complaining,  *  The  l^ 
barians  drive  us  to  the  sea,  and  the  sea  drives  us  back  to 
barbarians,  leaving  us  only  the  choice  of  being  put  to 
sword,  or  drowned  :  nor  have  we  any  defence  ag^J 
either.  " 
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b%ndoii  of  the  Scots  from  Spain  to  Ireland-- Arrival  of  the  Picta  from 
Semffinam— Settlement  of  both  in  Scotland-^Fergus  L  King  of  the  Soots 
-^  loceeaaori  till  the  first  expulsion  of  the  Scot»— Period  supposed  from 
Mm  CanH  An.  830. 

^  HiViNO  undertaken  to  write  the  history  of  our  nation,*  in   BOOIL 
«fe  to  make  the  narrative  more  plain,  I  have,  in  the  for-      ^* 
>>er  books,  traced  back  our  ancestry,  endeavouring,  in  my  Scots  stctie 
KBiearcfaes^  to  keep  as  free  as  possible  from  fable,  and  from  ^  ^'^^ 


"BvBj  Badoo  baa  had  its  fiibnloiis  and  its  obacnre  and  doobtful  ages^ 
^  it  voukl  bdeed,  hiiye  been  minunilous,  had  Scotland  formed  an  ez- 
<Vin*  The  eaiiiest  periods  of  Greece  and  Rome  were  filled  with  fables, 
*  — ostrona  as  anj  that  erer  fomid  admission  into  the  tales  of  the  sen»- 
^;  dwae  passed  mto  song;  and  embellished  by  genius,  have  been  the  de- 
%ht«id  admiiatioa  of  every  age^  though  they  h«ve  long  since  ceased  to  be 
dividend  aa  hist<»ical  anthorities.  To  the  fabulous,  succeeded  the  ob- 
•Qm  mi  donbtfol,  when  the  first  annalists  arose,  who,  collecting  the  tradi- 
^  Bd  leports  of  their  countrymen,  methodized  and  transmitted  their 
Mis  to  their  suooessors ;  and  on  such  traditions  do  the  Toundations  of  al> 
^■tcioj  natioDls  histofy  rest,  for  the  first  two  or  three  centuries  after  it 
*^tiBe  a  natioii,  unleaa  congest  haa  iDustrated  its  origin.  And  last  arose 
*iMhis,  who,  living  in  times  of  comparative  civilization,  delivered  over 
^fcit  period  of  history  to  the  poets,  compared  and  rifted  the  second,  oom- 
*"tod  it  to  writing,  and  were  themselves  the  authors  of  the  third,  the  only 
**^  neonb  to  whidi  we  can  with  confidence  refer.  Buchanan,  with  a 
^*M  hand,  has  bmahed  away,  in  his  first  two  books,  the  absurdities 
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BOOK  what  was  at  variance  with  ancient  writers.    I  now  commenoe 

^^'      with  the  universal  report,  which  is  confirmed  by  a  nmnber 

of  proofs,  that  a  colony  of  Spaniards,  either  driven  firom  home 

by  their  more  powerful  neighbours,  or  emigrating  voluntarily 


which  deformed  our  primitive  legends,  and  which  threatened  to  invade  tht^ 
limits  of  legitimate  history;  a  task,  in  hia  day,  of  no  easy  labour,  howevecs 
slightly  it  may  be  deemed  of  now.     In  the  obscure  period  of  our  hittofy^ 
Scotkuid  has  been  peculiarly  unfortunate ;  for,   however  it  may  eidte  ^ 
smile,  I  cannot  refuse  my  belief  to  the  assertion  that  Edward  the  First  £^ 
carry  away  a  number  of  valuable  records  pertaining  to  diat  period,  tlie  lo^ 
of  which  is  irretrievable.     But  supposing,  as  later  writers  have  done,  tha^ 
this  were  not  the  case,  it  cannot  be  denied  that,  during  the  time  of  ' 
weU,  the  greater  part  of  our  most  valuable  documents  were  again 
away,  and  we  thus  deprived  of  access  to  a  number  of  original  papers 
Buchanan  undoubtedly  perused,  and  which  might  have  iUustrated  this  ] 
tion  of  our  history,  or  at  least  might  have  enabled  us  to  examine  it  with  3 
different  facilities  than  what  we  now  possess.     Take  one  example  from  iA 
is  considered  die  ascertained  portion  of  our  history,  and  thence  judge  of  fli 
obscure,  the  siege  of  Berwick,  during  the  reign  of  Edward  IIL  Book 
di.  13,  14.     It  is  there  said,  that  the  governor  of  Berwidc'a  name  ib 
Alexander  Seton,  and  that  he  had  two  sons,  one  of  vrhom  was  given, 
an  hostage  to   Edward  III.  and  the  other,  who  was  a  prisoner,  were  h*^ 
banged  by  him,  in  violation  of  articles  of  agreement.     In  Hailes*8 
appendix.  No.  3,  his  lordship  says,  **  Oui  genealogical  writers  have  giv 
&ir  pedigree  of  the  family  of  Seton,  in  the  fourteenth  century  ;**  which_ 
inserts  with  a  remark,  "  This  pedigree,  however,  will  not  stand  die  tes^MB 
historical  criticism."    Then  follows  the  criticism,  which  closes  with,  ^ 
this  is  matter  of  figures,  and  the  reader  is  entreated  to  attend  to  the 
culation,  and  observe  its  consequences,**  which   "viewed  in  the  m08t=^ 
vourable  light,  are  inconsistent  with  all  the  probabilities  of  moral  cviden^^s 
and,  as  it  regards  the  fact  to  which  I  refer,  he  adds,  "  If  we  adhere  to 
first  part  of  the  story,  the  tragical  event  of  Alexander  Seton'ft   grandii    ^^ 
the  young  Sctons  put  to  death,  at  Berwick,  in  1333,  is  annihilated,  aife^^^ 
must  be  admitted  to   have  been  wholly  a  fable  ;**  and,  to  reconcile 
name  of  the  governor  with  the  fact,  he  is  obliged  to  have  reooufse  to  a  ^^^ 
posititious  hypothesis.     In  No.  5.  of  the  same  appendh^  the  ease  is  iti^^ 
thus  ;    "  Fordun  relates,   that  the  besieged  in  Berwick  obtained  S't^^^ 
firom  Edward  III.  and  became  bound  to  deliver  up  the  town  tralei»       > 
lieved  within  a  tune  limited ;  diat  for  the  faithful  execution  of  this  U^^^ 
Thomas,  the  son  and  heir  of  Alexander  Seton,  governor  of  die  towB^    '^ 
given  as  an  hostage ;  that  after  the  lapse  of  the  time  limitedt  Edward.      ' 
quired  those  in  Berwick  to  surrender,  and  on  their  refusal  hanged 
Seton  on  a  gibbet  before  the  gates,  in  sight  of  both  his  parents.    Boece^ 
his   imitator,    Buchanan,  improve   on  the    simple   narrative  of 
lie.    **  In  none  of  the  English  historians  hitherto  published,  is  tfaeve 
■lendon  made  of  this  cruel  mddent;  and  hence  the  modem 
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with  their  superabundant  progeny,  transported  themselves    BOOK 
iDto  Ireland)   and  took  possession  of  the  coasts  of  that      ^ 
island  which  lay  nearest  to  them.     Next,  as  the  salubri- 
tjr  of  the  dimate^   and   the   richness    of  the  pasturage 

dMrt  Mtkn  are  genenlly  inclined  to  consider  it  as  a  tale  absolutely  fabu- 
koit  lonely  lumeyer,  has  drawn  up  a  narrative  from  the  Chronicle  of 
Luereost^  and  the  treatise  called  &:ala  Chronica,  both  in  MS.  which 
PMtly  fimmra  the  account  given  by  Fordun.  What  he  says,  when  divest- 
^  of  embarrassed  expressions,  pleonasms,  and  tautology,  amounts  to  this, 
'tbe  besieged  obtained  a  |ruce  for  fifteen  days,  and  became  bound  to  surrcn- 
^*T,  if  not  reHeved  within  that  term ;  for  this  there  were  given  twelve  hos- 
*^u,  and  among  them  the  son  of  Sir  Alexander  Scton,  the  governor.  Af- 
^9  the  hptit  of  the  term,  Edward  required  the  governor  to  surrender,  but 
'^  idnsed;  then,  Edward,  by  advice  of  his  council,  commanded  young 
SetDtt  to  be  hanged  in  sight  of  his  fether.*  ••  •*  To  the  story  as  related 
Of  Fodim,  and  in  Tyrrel,  there  lies  a  capital  objection,  which,  since  the 
P*>hBeBtioo  of  l%e  Foedera,  is  obvious  to  every  one,  namely,  *  that  Alexander 
^^cton  is  sud  to  have  been  governor  of  the  town  of  Bcn^'ick  in  July  1333 ; 
^^CKM  it  is  certain,  from  record,  that  Sir  William  Keith  held  that  office, 
^■4  in  die  character  of  governor  of  the  town  of  BcrM-ick,  entered  into  a  ne- 
ffJdrtion  with  Edward  IIL'  "  AnnaL  vol.  ii.  Edit.  1819.  Here,  the  argu- 
ments of  fiwts  and  of  figures,  of  records  and  of  calculations,  arc  irrcfiistible, 
*Qd  the  condusion  inevitable,  that  it  was  impossible  any  such  event  could 
^)>ke  place,  and,  therefore,  the  Scottish  historians  are  fabulists,  and  the  story 
<a  iBfention.  But  an  examination  of  the  unpublished  MSS.  extant  in  Eng- 
^•ttl,  led  to  a  very  different  conclusion.  "  As  to  the  MS.  authorities  of  the 
Qroodb  of  Zaiiereosif**  Hailes  observes  a  little  after,  "  1  can  say  nothing, 
■ewr  having  been  able  to  discover  in  what  library  it  is  preserved-  With  re- 
*paGt  to  the  Scah  Chronica,  I  have  been  more  fortunate,  ha\*ing  obtained  a 
^opy  of  what  it  contains  with  respect  to  the  siege  of  Berwick,  in  1333  it"*  and 
than  foUows  the  passage  in  I'rench,  with  a  translation ;  from  which  it  appears 
Ite  a  party  of  Scots,  among  whom  was  Sir  William  Keith,  hod  thro^vn  them- 
*clici  into  Berwick ;  that  Sir  Alexander  Seton,  in  consequence,  according  to 
w  strict  letter  of  the  treaty,  considered  Berwick  as  relieved,  and  refused  to  de- 
^vcrqi  the  town,  that  his  son  was  hanged  by  Ediii-ard,  and  that  towards  the  end 
^  the  iiege,  Sir  \^Iliam  Keith  assumed  the  governorship.  This,  I  think,  is  a 
c^Vhich  ia  as  strong  as  can  possibly  be  made  out,  in  Which  our  Scottish 
^^^rins  had  their  characters  involved,  almost  beyond  redemption,  had  it  not 
**^lortbed]scovery  of  MSS.  in  England.  Now,  the  question  is.  Where 
.  ^78^  the  truth?  (Certainly  not,  as  Mr.  Pinkcrton  phrases  it,  by  spe- 
*^  XBfelatioa ;  but  from  records,  to  which  they  had  access,  and  which  are 
^'^■tDW'in  ezitftenee,  at  least  in  Scotland.  Ji,  then,  this  discrepancy,  as  to  a 
**W«4€lfiwt  in  lata  times,  existed  among  modem  writers,  which  the  discovery 

^  The  M&  of  Scala  Qironica  is  in  the  library  bequeathed  to  Corpus  Christ: 
in  Cambridge,  by  archbishop  Parker. 
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BOOK    were    inviting,    by  degrees,   others   were    drawn    thither 
1^«      by    their  cupidity,    or   the   hope  of  enjoying    tranquilli- 
'"""'*'~^  ty,   undisturbed  by  the  domestic   wars,   and  foreign  in- 
vasions, to  which   Spain  was  always  exposed;  and  they 

of  an  obscure  MS.  ao  easily  reconciled,  and  what  seemed  proved  incontroyer* 
tibly  false,  turned  out  to  be  in  every  material  point  true ;  we  ought  to  pro- 
nounce with  caution  upon  that  part  of  our  history  which  is  confessedly  ob- 
scure ;  but  which,  from  the  integrity  of  the  man,  we  may  be  satisfied  Buchaiw 
an  did  not  fabricate ;  and  from  his  acuteness,  we  may  be  assured,  if  fictitioai^ 
carried  with  it  more  plausibility  than  the  majority  of  fictitious  nanatives  usual- 
ly do.  Nor  ought  we  to  say  that  records  did  not  exist,  because  we  know  no- 
tiling  about  them.  Had  archbishop  Parker  lost  the  Scala  Chronica,  whidi 
might  easily  have  happened,  who  could  have  proved  that  it  ever  existed,  or 
how  could  the  loss  have  been  repaired  ?  Hume,  who  wrote  before  this  die* 
covery,  treats  the  whole  as  entirely  fabulous,  omits  it,  and  gives  a  miff-state- 
ment  in  its  place ;  he  makes  Sir  William  Keith  the  sole  governor  of  Ber- 
wick, and  never  notices  the  noble  conduct  of  Seton.  There  are  two  ex- 
tremes in  the  afiiurs  of  life,  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  say  which  of  them  be 
most  detrimental  to  the  cause  of  truth,  credulity,  and  scepticism ;  soepticisoi 
claims  the  greatest  credit,  for  being  the  most  rational,  but  it  not  unfrequent- 
ly  is  the  most  credulous,  however  paradoxical  this  position  nuiy  appear.  Be- 
specting  the  earlier  records,  alleged  to  have  been  lost,  it  is  necessary  to  con* 
Bider  calmly  how  the  facts  stand,  as  if  it  can  be  established  that  there  is  but  a  bal- 
ance of  probabilities,  I  shall  gain  all  for  which  the  limits  of  a  note  allow  me  to 
contend,  and  all  that  is  requisite  to  justify  the  expression  so  repeatedly  nied 
by  our  author.  Anterior  to  the  time  of  Ciesar,  the  Ghuils  were  acquainted 
with  the  use  of  the  Grecian  letters,  as  he  informs  us,  but  whether  they  were 
ever  applied  to  the  preservation  of  any  public  record,  among  any  of  the  vari- 
ous tribes  who  settled  in  Britain,  or  Ireland,  can  never  now  be  ascertained ; 
and  it  must  therefore  be  always  a  question,  when  the  first  memorandums  of 
their  own  traditions  or  transactions  were  committed  to  writings  by  natives  of 
the  northern  part  of  Albion,  or  of  Hibemia.  It  is  probable,  whatever  fici^. 
ments  of  this  nature  might  exist,  would  be  collected  and  deposited  in  ths 
sanctuaxy  of  lona ;  and  Boece  sajrs  that  it  was  so,  and  that  the  annals  of  the 
kingdom  were  afterwards  transferred  to  the  prioiy  of  Restennet,  in  AnguSp  a 
statement  by  no  means  inconsistent  with  copies  or  transcripts  being  still  in  that 
monastery  at  a  later  age ;  while  it  may  account  for  these  transcripts  being  pre- 
served, when  the  originals  were  carried  off  or  destroyed  during  the  ^^onfiMion 
occasioned  by  the  disputes  between  Baliol  and  Bruce  about  the  succes- 
sion. Boece  too,  refers  to  works  wholly  unknown  to  all  our  historisnsb 
and  of  whose  writings  no  other  vestige  can  be  discovered.  This  has  been 
accounted  for,  by  supposing  that  he  destroyed  the  manuscripts  which  lie 
had  used,  to  render  his  own  history  of  greater  importance ;  a  triditioDy  wfaich 
Gordon  of  Stralogh  says,  was,  in  his  younger  daysi  cuxrent  at  AberdesOi 
Now  Tyrrel  refers  to  the  Annals  of  Lanercost,  which  Lord  WmSLm  coald 
obtain  no  other  information  about;  yet  his  lordship  does  not  thoefbie^ 
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were  the  more  easily  persuaded  to  tbi&»  because,  in  com-    BOOK 
ingto  an  island  already  occupied  by  a  multitude  of  their  own  ^ 
kindred,  they  seemed  to  come  to  another  native  land.     And 
this  root  soon  produced  such  a  number  of  branches,  in  a 


Uffm  the  Engiiiihinan  had  either  forged  an  authority,  or  burned  one  i 
bitpMnnsdiis,  after  Tarious  Vitalities  attending  the  library  of  lona,  accord- 
iV  to  die  information  of  Pennant,  it  would  appear,  that  while  the  Norwe- 
fin  princes  were  sovereigns  of  the  isles,  they  judged  it  proper  to  carry  some 
^themoce  Tahiable  MSS.  to  a  place  of  security  in  their  own  country:  '<  I 
'he  says,  ^  that  numbers  of  the  records  of  the  Hebrides  were 
[  at  Drontheim,  till  they  were   destroyed  by  the  great  fire  which 
,,^.  J  in  that  city,  either  in  the  last  or  present  [18th]  century.**    For  a 
^  Mtamat  of  the  library  of  lona  and  its  &te,  see  Dr.  Jamieson's  Hist  Acct 
^tlie  Andent  Coldees,  ch.  ziv. 

1W  Edward  L  carried  away  the  records  of  Scotland  is  allowed,  that  he 
^"^crfed  whatever  suited  his  own  purpose,  and  that  we  have  a  list  of  them, 
J^  ^Iso  not  denied ;  but  we  are  required  to  believe  that  he  destroyed  none,  a 
[  which  is  in  as  strong  opposition  to  probability  as  it  is  to  the  uniform 
ny  of  oar  Scottish  writers,  for  it  is  impossible  that  he  would  allow  to 
I  in  existence,  papers  which  proved  the  independence  of  the  Scottish 
_  ,  when  he  had  them  in  his  possession,  and  that  none  such  were  ever 
^  ^lis  huda  is  equally  improbable. — Goodal's  Preface  to  Fordun. — These  two 
^*^eiiiiiataiioes  greatly  strengthen  the  supposition  of  the  existence  of  records 
^^%^g  ckim  to  an  early  date,  which  are  now  irrecoverably  gone,  of  which  ex- 
'^^^m^  or  private  copies  might  have  been  kept  in  monasteries,  or  other  re- 
but which  not  being  pubUc  papers,  would  escape  Edvi-ard's 
»  dKNq^  it  is  now  wholly  vain  to  think  of  tracing  them ;  while  die  his- 
I  into  whkh  they  may  have  been  imbodied,  are  treated  not  altogether 
'**iy»  ai  Monks'  &bles,  except  where  some  incidental  discovery  restores  to 
Huu  the  credit  of  which  they  have  been  unjustly  deprived,  as  in  the  case  of 
*^  Mfe  of  Berwick.  "What  Cromwell  carried  off  cannot  be  ascertained,  but 
^lat  much  k  known,  that  several  huge  hogsheads  full  of  papers  connected 
"^feitSi  Scottish  History,  which  had  been  carried  out  of  the  kingdom,  were  ship- 
"^^iBdKd  in  the  time  of  Charles  H.  in  their  passage  from  London  to  Scotland, 
^4  the  very  MS.  from  which  Mr.  Pinkerton  prints  his  "  most  authentic**  list 
^  Kkish  kinga,  was  found  in  England,  and  carried  thence  to  France.  I  re- 
>*«it  the  leader  to  observe,  that  in  all  this  I  am  not  asserting  either  the  truth 
^  'ttalSdselioodof  the  eariiest  series  of  Scottish  kings,  as  here  given;  I  am 
■^ly  itatiiig  the  probabilities  in  &vour  of  Buchanan's  account,  having  been 
1  Jsp  firom  records  which  we  have  no  means  of  verifying  or  rectifying;  I 
s^ipoeing  that  the  inexplicable  mystery  may  arise  from  a  confusion  of 
f  and  circumstances  inevitable  in  the  brief  chronicle  of  a  period 
the  tnditional  portion  of  our  history.  I  may,  however,  be  per- 
ito  venuuk,  that  the  noble  love  of  liberty  which  breathes  in  that  part  of 
all  Uatoiy,  the  fireshness  and  vigour  of  his  political  remarks,  and 
I  of  wiadcHn  which  he  inculcates,  are  of  infinitely  more  importance 
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BOOK  country  favourable  to  population,  that  Ireland  not  being  able 
to  contain  them,  they  frequently  passed  over  to  the  neigh- 
bouring smaller  islands. 

II.  In  the  mean  time,  while  the  Scots**— for  that  was  the 


than  any  list  of  barbaric  names,  the  very  proiranciation  of  wliieli  would  hm  a 
punishment  to  their  posterity. 

That  Buchanan  followed  any  of  our  ancient  writers  implicitly,  is  an  wmna^ 
tion  directly  in  the  face  of  his  own  repeated  dedaradons,  and  wis  finl 
adopted  by  those  who  were  mimical  to  his  political  opinions.  But  it  ww 
not  the  practice  at  the  time  when  he  wrote,  for  historians  to  quote  tlieir 
authorities,  except  in  yery  particular  cases;  and  although  he  is  more  Ml 
in  this,  than  any  of  his  cotemporaries,  he  has  left  us  in  doubt  as  to  fhoao 
he  chiefly  followed  in  the  compilation  of  the  Fourth,  Fifth,  and  Sixth  Boolnp 
containing  that  period  of  our  history  which  Robertson  gave  up  in  despair, 
and  which  the  researches  of  Sibbald,  Innes,  Pinkerton,  and  Chalmers,  lyne 
been  directed  to  alter  or  to  overturn.  Without  entering  into  any  diacusaioe 
upon  a  subject,  on  which  so  much  has  been  written,  and  which  so  many  vo* 
lumes  have  not  been  able  to  set  at  rest,  I  shall  only  add,  that  all  mJb~ 
sequent  inquiry  has  tended  to  establish  some  of  die  leading  features  of  ov 
history,  narrated  by  Buchanan ;  the  progress  of  the  Scots  from  Ireland,  their  . 
first  and  second  settlement,  the  identity  of  the  Caledonians  and  Picts,  and 
the  accession  of  the  Scottish  monarchs  to  the  Pictish  throne.  The  aaboi^ 
dinate  detuls  are  as  dissonant  as  they  are  unimportant.  The  almost  total 
inattention  paid  to  dates,  by  our  eariy  writers,  and  their  extreme  hiaccumey, 
renders  it  a  work  of  immense,  and  in  general,  fruitless  toil,  even  to  attempt 
to  reconcile  them. 

*  Scots,  this  name  has  been  deduced  from  various  roots;  1st,  from 
Scyth,  or  Scythian,  in  proof  of  which,  is  urged  the  practice  of  kmg  Alfred, 
in  his  translation  of  Bedc,  and  an  Anglo-Belgic  poem  on  the  Daaish 
wars,  in  the  Cottonian  library,  with  other  writers  of  that  time,  who  all 
use  Scytisc,  for  Scottish,  Pinkerton ;  2d,  from  Sceite,  Irish,  whicli  signifisB 
dispersed  and  scattered,  a  name  characteristic  of  their  enterprising  character, 
Chalmers ;  3d,  Scuit,  a  small  body  of  men,  Dr.  M*Pherson;  4th,  from  Cait, 
a  wood ;  and  5th,  from  Schut,  a  boat.  Gibbon  prefers^  the  derimtioQ  from 
the  word  signifying  wanderers,  vol.  iv.  291.  It  has  been  disputed  when  ti» 
appellation  was  first  applied  to  the  inhabitants  of  North  Britain ;  Mr.  Piaksfw 
ton's  derivation  of  the  term  supposes  it  to  have  been  before  the  Christieii  «% 
which  agrees  with  Buchanan*s  account.  But  allowing,  although  the  op» 
positc  is  the  most  plausible  interpretation,  that  in  the  psaaage  of  EumcniHi 
the  term  Hibemi  does  not  mean  British  Scotsr,  yet  Cambden  discoTnieJ 
in  Porphyry,  a  cotemporary  of  Eumenius,  the  appellation  Scotioffi  Gentes^  tte 
Scottish  nations  of  the  Britannic  world ;  which  proves  it  to  have  been  in  00 
at  the  same  time,  and  renders  it  highly  probable,  as  the  Latin  tongue  was  the* 
much  corrupted  by  false  ornament,  that  the  orator  used  Britami^  for  ] 
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ime  of  the  whole  people— were  increasing  their  settlements 
ironfl^iit  the  Sbudean  islands,  scattered  in  clanships,  with- 
it  kinj^  or  any  certain  form  of  goyemment,  a  fleet  from 
ennany,  or  according  to  Bede,  from  Scythia,  arrived  on 
e  coast  of  Ireland,  driven  thither  by  a  tempest,  as  is  pro- 
hie,  from  their  having  brought  neither  wives  nor  children 
mg  with  them;  these  strangers,  perfectly  destitute,  for  the 
igth  of  their  voyage  had  left  them  nothing  remaining  but 
sir  arms,  having  sent  messengers  to  the  Scots  to  beg  a  set- 
ment  among  them,  received  for  answer :  <^  That  they  were 
liged  themselves,  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  land,  to  oo* 
py  these  narrow  and  unfruitful  islands,  which,  were  they  to 
rxender  wholly  to  them,  would  not  be  sufficient  to  accommo- 
fc^puchamultitude;  butcompassionating  their  lot,  they  would 
re  them  their  advice,  as  unfortunate  men,  who,  from  their 
ignage  and  customs,  were  apparently  of  tlie  same  lineage, 
d,  as  fiur  as  in  their  power,  aid  tiiem  in  carrying  it  into  ef- 
HL'*  This  advice  was,  ^  that  they  should  sail  to  the  neigh* 
oring  island,  Albium,  large  and  fertile,  and  still  in  many 
C9S  uninhabited,  or,  where  it  was,  weak  on  account  of 
situation  of  the  natives,  who  obeyed  many  difierent  kings 
nmify  with  each  other,  and  that  it  would  be  easy  for  them, 
lese  civil  discords,  by  assisting  the  weaker  party,  to  obtain 
themselves  ample  possessions,  and  their  assistance,  for 
wpose^  would  not  be  wanting."    The  Germans*— -who 


1  temiy  inttOMl  of  plain  pioie.    Let  anj  Engliih  icholu  look  al* 

MKf  page  of  die  writen  who,  among  ourselves  at  this  moment,  affect 

flioqiiemlj,  and,  after  observing  how  many  substantives  are  tortured 

Jitmg  My,  if  it  be  unlikely  that  an  equally  affected  Latin  orator  might 

I  an  equally  bad  taste. 

i  atylea  the  original  Picts,  Germans,  because  CsBsar  had  told  him 

Wnla  sent  colonies  to  Germany ;  and  Bede  had  expressly  said  that 

nrif«d  in  Scotland  from  the  north.     Mr.  Pinkerton  imagines  that 

foe  the  first  inhabitants  of  the  Western  Isles,  but  from  what  an- 

BOt  easy  to  learn ;  for  the  passage  in  Bede,  so  oflen  referred  to, 

he  anival  of  the  I^cts,  is  fiir  from  being  decisive  as  to  who  were 

halrituits.    Buchanan's  account,  which  is  materially  the  same  with 

s,  bM  an  the  authority  that  can  now  be  had  in  smpport  of  its  an. 

!id  is  eertainly  preferable  to  Mr.  P.*8  conjecture,  which  in  sub- 
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BOOK  were  afterwards  called  Picts  by  the  Romans,  and  neighbov 
^V*  ing  nations — ^influenced  by  the  narrowness  of  the  iESbud 
and  their  own  necessities,  easily  gave  credit  to  this  rq>i 
sentation,  and  proceeded  to  the  coast  bordering  on  t 
German  Ocean,  where,  having  vanquished  the  inbabitan 
who  were  few  in  number,  and  divided  among  themselvi 
they  reduced  the  greater  part  of  that  region  under  their  d 
minion,  and,  iii  a  short  time,  this  auspicious  commenceme 
of  friendship  with  the  Scots,  followed  by  intermarriages  wi 
them,  rendered  the  two  almost  one  nation;  and,  thus 
happened,  that  by  frequent  intercourse,  a  great  number 
Scots,  detained  by  their  allies,  who  were  yet  but  wee 
or  impelled  by  the  penury  of  their  native  land,  or  by  tL< 
a£Fection  for  their  relations,  fixed  their  habitation  among^l 
Picts. 
Plcti  and  HI-  The  Picts,  who  rejoiced  at  the  original  access  of  lb 
|~^^  allies,  when  they  perceived  tbem  increasing  in  such  numbc 
began  to  be  afraid,  lest,  if  the  Scots  should  become  t 
strongest,  they  would  be  subjected  by  them ;'  and  firsts 
their  secret  meetings,  and  next,  in  their  public  councils,  toe 
measures  to  provide  against  the  future  intermingling  < 
strangers  with  them,  as  also,  to  diminish  the  number  of  tfaix 
who  were  already  settled.  A  rumour,  likewise,  was  spreai 
abroad,  that  an  oracle  had  declared  the  whole  nation  of  tli 
Picts  would  be  destroyed  by  the  Scots.  These  suspidoc 
became  the  occasion,  that  the  nations  heretofore  so  frieodlj 
removed  their  habitations  from  each  other.  The  Scots,  wb 
were  more  devoted  to  rearing  cattle  and  hunting,  betoo 
themselves  to  the  mountainous  districts,  not  adapted  to  sgT^ 
cultural  pursuits,  while  the  Picts  supported  themselves  b 


■tance,  contradicts  the  yenerable  historian.  Besides,  it  is  more  natonl;  » 
when  Ireland  was  overflowing  with  population,  probabilitiea  are  in  &rQtf  ^ 
part  of  the  surplus,  seeking,  either  from  choice  or  necessity,  new  habitite 
in  the  islands  almost  within  sight,  rather  than  that  the  surplus  joodiBt 
Norway,  should  come  from  a  distance,  first  to  possess  them.  The  oota^ 
ascendency  of  the  Grallic  language  in  these  islands,  likewise,  notwithstnfii 
their  long  subjection  to  Norway,  is  another  powerful  argument^  comhooA 
of  the  statement  in  the  text  being  correct,  in  outlme  at  least 
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cultivating  the  more  fertile  coast  along  the  German  Ocean ;   OOOK 
and,  by  degress,  the  mutual  kindness  originating  in  neces-      ^^' 
sity,  were  turned  into  bloody  civil  broils ;  for,  from  slight 
grounds  of  quarrel  at  the  commencement,  enmities  arose 
among  these  fierce  barbarians,  which  laid  the  foundation  of 
the  most  deadly  hatred.    The  Britons,  hostile  to  both,  having 
found  an  opportunity,  promoted  the  discord,  and  spontan- 
eously offered  the  Picts  their  assistance  against  the  Scots. 
When  the  Scots  perceived  this  league,  and  the  imminent  dan- 
ger with  which  they  were  threatened,  they  immediately  appli- 
ed themselves  to  procure  both  foreign  auxiliaries,  and  a  fo-  pejigiii  i. 
ragn  prince.     But  as  none  of  the  chiefs  of  the  islands,  who  King  of  the- 
were  all  of  equal  dignity,  could  be  induced  to  yield  prece- 
deace  to  another,  Fergus,  the  son  of  Ferchard,  who  was  es- 
teemed the  first  of  all  the  Scots  for  wisdom  and  activity,  was 
declared  king,  in  a  full  assembly  of  the  people,  and  appoint- 
ed to  prepare  an  army,  and  lead  it  to  battle,  if  necessary. 

nr.  Almost  at  the  same  time,  a  report  was  brought  to 
the  Scots,  and  the  Picts,  that  the  Britons,  by  their  deceit- 
iol  councils,  urged  on  both  nations  to  the  most  pernicious 
measures,  intending  to  attack  at  once  the  victors  and  the 
Squished;  in  order  that,  either  exterminating  them  by 
<lAQghter  or  expelling  them  from  Britain,  they  might  enjoy 
tbe  empire  of  the  whole  island.  On  receiving  this  informa- 
tioii,  the  armies  of  the  two  nations  remained  in  a  state  of  un- 
certainty within  their  camps  for  several  days.  At  last,  having 
eome  to  a  conference,  and  the  secret  fraud  of  the  Britons 
I'eing  detected,  they  began  to  treat  about  peace,  which  in 
^sequence,  was  restored,  and  the  three  different  armies 
departed  home.  The  Britons,  thus  frustrated  in  their  first 
^mpt,  endeavoured  to  accomplish  their  purpose  by  an- 
<^er  stratagem.  They  sent  robbers,  who  secretly  drove 
•^jr  the  cattle  of  the  Picts ;  and,  on  restitution  bemg  de- 
'"^ed,  answered  that  it  would  be  better  to  apply  to  the 
Scots,  who  were  accustomed  to  thefls  and  robberies,  than 
to  demand  it  of  them.  Having  thus  mocked  the  embasqr» 
^  heralds  were  dismissed  without  accomplishing  their  er- 
*^i  and  the  whole  appeared  plainly  to  be  a  deceit, 
therefore,  as  their  designs  became  now  more  apparent* 
▼ou  I.  2  o 
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BOOK  was  observed  for  almost  1250  years,  till  the  reign  of  Ken- 
^'      neth  III.     By  this  law,  Feritharus,   the  brother  of  Fergus, 
obtained  the  kingdom,  and  foe  five  years  he  bore  that  ho* 
nour,  with  such  justice   and  moderation,  that  the  people 
found  in  him  an  upright  king,  and  his  pupils  an  excellent 
guardian.     By  these  means  he  secured  the  tranquillity  of 
the  state,    and  the  affections  of  the  lieges.     But  this  did 
not  satisfy  the  ambition  of  his  nephews,  for  Ferlegus,  aU 
ready  inflamed  with  the  desire  of  reigning,  after  commu- 
nicating his  intentions  to  some  of  the  most  turbulent  young 
nobles,  who  were  eager  for  a  change,  went  to  his  uncle, 
and  demanded  from  him  his  paternal  kingdom,  which  be 
held,  not  in  his  own  right,  but  in  trust     Feritharus,  far 
from  being  disturbed  by  this  unexpected  demand,  called  an 
assembly  of  the  people,  and  declared  himself  ready  to  de- 
liver up  the  crown,  and  even  spoke  in  praise  of  the  young 
prince.     He  said  ^*  that  he  wished  to  cultivate  the  affections 
of  his  relatives,  and  would  rather  choose  freely  and  volun- 
tarily, to  resign  a  goviernment  intrusted  to  him,  from  which 
death  must,  at  all  events,  soon  remove  him,  than  be  forced 
by  necessity  to  retire."  .  But  such  was  the  respect  and  af- 
fection  of  the  whole   assembly,  towards    Feritharus,   that 
they  expressed  their  aversion  at  this  premature  desire  of 
the  crown,   in  Ferlegus,  not  only  by  their  countenancesi 
and  the  clashing  of  their  shields,  but  by  one  unanimous 
acclamation  ;  and  having  discovered,   through  his  accom- 
plices, the  conspiracy  against  his  uncle,  thejr  condemned 
the  author  of  so  detestable  a  design  to  the  highest  punish- 
ment*   Yet  from  respect  to  the  memory  of  his  father,  and 
the   affectionate   entreaties   of  his   uncle,   they  inflicted  a 
milder  sentence,  only  subjecting  him  to  the  inspection  of 
officers,  whom  they  appointed  to  watch  narrowly  over  his 
words  and  actions ;  but  he,  impatient  of  any  delay,  however 
short,  in  the  accomplishment  of  his  desired  object,  deceived 
his  keepers,  and  fled  with  a  few  associates,  first  to  the  Picts^ 
but  when  he  found  with  them  no  person  willing  Jto  aid  hi^ 
attempts,  he  retired  among  the  Britons,  where  he  finished 
an  idle  and  an  ignoble  life.      Feritharus  died  within  a  feW 
months  afler,  whether  by  disease  or  design,  is  uncertaiiiy 
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but  the  previous  ambition,   the   detected   crime,  and  the   BOOR 
sabseqaent  flight  of  Ferlegus,  fixing  the  suspicion  of  his      ^^* 
leath  upon  him,  he  was  condemned  by  universal  opinion, 
n  his  absence,  nearly  fifteen  years  after  the  death  of  lils 
atlier. 

III.  Mainus. 

Tii.  Ferlegus  being  set  aside,  his  brother  Mainus,  more  M«iniiib 
limilar  in  disposition  to  his  father  and  uncle,  than  his  bro- 
;Her,  was  created  the  third  king  of  the  Scots.     He  esta- 
blished peace  with  his  neighbours,  repressed  turbulence  at 
home^  and  by  a  rigid  attention  to  the  duties  of  religion,  he 
procured  for  himself  such  a  character  for  justice  and  piety, 
that  it  was  ^reckoned    as    criminal    among   strangers,   as 
among  his  own  countrymen,  to  attempt  injuring  him.     Safer 
in  this  opinion  of  his  sanctity,  than  by  the  terror  of  arms, 
after  having  reigned  twenty-nine  years,  he  died,  to  the  great 
'^[retof  all  the  virtuous. 

IV.    DORNADILLA. 

nil.  Mainus  left  a  son,  Dornadilla,  the  successor  to  his  DomadUia. 
bngdom,  who  resembled  his  father  in  the  exercise  of  justice, 
bat  was  difierent  in  the  other  habits  of  his  life.  He  spent 
t  great  part  of  his  time  in  hunting,  for  he  considered  that 
^ercise  suitable  to  a  time  of  peace ;  as  healthful,  and  cal- 
rotated  to  strengthen  the  body  for  military  exercises,  be- 
sides rendering  the  mind  capable  of  enjoying  the  purest 
pleasures,  and  protecting  It  against^  the  pernicious  vices, 
^bich  are  produced  by  indolence.  It  is  reported,  that  the 
^s  respecting  hunting  among  the  ancient  Scots,  which  are 
^^b^nred  to  thb  day,  were  made  by  him.  He  died  in  the 
^ty-eighth  year  of  his  reign. 

V.    NOTHATUS. 

H.  On  the  death  of  Dornadilla,  the  people  ordered  his  bro-  Notbatai. 
^r  Nothatus,  to  assume  the  sovereignty,  his  son  Ruthe- 
^  being  in  his  nonage.     He  immediately  transformed  the 
pvvmnent,  which,  till  his  time,  had  been  limited,  and  le- 
il'tboate— that  is,  it  had   been  conducted  and  regulated 
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BOOK    by  the  established  laws  of  the  country — ^into  a  haughty 
^^*      ranny ;  and  as  if  the  kingdom  had  been  intrusted  to  h 
not  for  protection,  but  for  plunder,  he  harassed  every  wh 
the  high,  and  the  low,  by  confiscations,  exile,  death|  i 
every  species  of  punishment,  setting  no  bounds  to  his  c 
rageous  cruelty.     While  the  rest  of  the  nobles  were  stupil 
by  fear,  an  ambitious  chief  named  Donal,  from  Gallon 
perceiving  the  hatred  of  the  people  to  the  sovereign,  c 
ceived   the  design  of  making  this  subservient  to  his  < 
exaltation ;  and  having  learned  that  Nothatus  was  pre[ 
ing  to  cut  him  off  by  stratagem,  he   resolved  to  antici{ 
the  attempt.     When  every  thing  was  completely  prepa 
for  his  purpose,  he  went  to  the  king  with  a  great  train 
vassals  and  friends,  and  having  openly  accused  him  of 
murder  of  the  nobility,  the  spoliation  of  their  property. 
Opposed      the  public  slavery,  he  demanded  that  he  should  deliver 
by  Donal.   ^^^  kingdom,  which  he  did  not  understand  how  to  gov< 
to  the  rightful  heir.     Nothatus,  contrary  to  expectation^ 
ritated  by  these  reproaches,  answered  with  his  usual  hau 
tiness,  that  what  he  had  done,  he  had  done  by  his  royal  pn 
gative ;  and  if  any  thing  harsh  had  occurred,  it  had  arisen 
from  his  royal  inclination,  but  was  ou-ing  to  the  contur 
of  his  subjects.     Mutually  enraged  by  these  recrimina 
the  antagonists  proceeded  to  blows,  when  Nothatus  wa 
by  some  of  Donal's  retainers,  after  a  cruel  and  ava 
reign  of  twenty  years. 

VI.    RUTHERUS. 

Who  makes      X-  Rutherus  was  immediately  hailed  king,  by  the 
Rutherus    j^Qng]^  without  any  respect  to  the  suffrages  of  th 
The  report  of  this  transaction  being  brought  to  t 
although   they   thought   Nothatus   worthy   of  p- 
yet   they   did    not   approve   of  the  precedent, 
were  offended  that  the  assembly  of  the  people 
disregarded,   and   the  choice  of  a  chief  magis 
in  the  hands  of  one  man ;  nor  did  they  think 
a  disinterested  action  in  Donal,  to  raise  to  th 
fice  in  the  state,  a  youth,  incapable  of  sustainii 
of  the  government ;  for,  on  reflection,  it  appei 
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ident  that  the  royal  name  would  belong  to  lUithenis,   BOOK 
he  power  would   belong  wholly   to   him;  nor  did  it       ^^* 
of  much  importance  to  the  public,  whether  Nothatus 
Mial  goremed ;  unless,  perhaps,  they  might  expect  to 
a  more  comfortable  life  under  the  latter,  who,  while 
nriTate  station,  had  killed  the  king,  and  given  away 
ceptre,  than  under  tlie  other,  who  had  not  become  ty-  which  oc 
caL  antil,  by  the  sufferance  of  the  people,  he  was  in-  casjons  a 

civil  w&r« 

id  with  power,  and  surrounded  with  the  terrors  of  a 

ling  army.     When   the  relatives   of  Nothatus  heard 

such  surmises  were  abroad,  they  insinuated  themselves 

ill  public  meetings,   and,  inflaming  the  general  indig- 

n,  procured  war  to  be  declared  against  Donal,  and 

hard,  a  son-in-law  of  Nothatus,  to  be  appointed  gene- 

f  the  army.     Nor  was  Donal  averse  to  battle.     On  one 

they  engaged  twice ;  but  although  the  Donalians  were 

nor  in  number,  yet  they  were  routed,  and  put  to  flight, 

more  were  killed  in  the  pursuit  than  in  the  action  ;  for  Donal  kill. 

les  Donal  and  the  chiefs  of  his  faction,   Gethus,  the  ^ 

of  the  Picts,  with  a  great  number  of  his  people,  were 

.    Rutherus,  the  new  king,  was  taken  prisoner,  but 

oned  on  account  of  his  tender  age,  the  memory  of  his 

jr,  and  respect  for  the  royal  blood.     Nor  was  the  vic- 

bloodless  to  the  conquerors,   for,   besides  the  common 

iere,  almost  all  their  chieftains  fell  on  the  field. 

r.  This  conflict  of  the  Scots  and  Picts  reduced  them  so 

in  Britain,  that  those  who  remained  retired  to  the  more 

;ed  and  uncultivated  places,  and  to  the  neighbouring 

ids,  that  they  might  not  become  a  prey  to  the  Britons. 

the  Britons,  as  soon  as  they  found  the  opportunity  Briton*  m. 
'  had  long  sought,  advanced  immediately  to  the  Bodo-  ^^f^'"^ 

now  the  Fortli,  without  resistance  ;  after  a  tem-  . 
try  halt  they  marched  against  the  Caledonians,  who 
collected  to  oppose  them,  dispersed  them,  and  occu- 
!  all  the  champaign  country  of  the  Picts,  where  they 
ed  garrisons ;  then,  thinking  the  war  finished,  returned 
twith  their  army.  In  the  meantime,  the  remains  of 
Scots  and  Picts,  who  had  retired  to  tlie  mountains, 
ds,  and  other  fastnesses,  harassed  tlie  governors  of  the 
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castles  \^y  their  irruptions,  carrying  off  their  cattle,  and  all 
their  means  of  subsistence  ;  and  afterward,  collecting  great- 
er bands  from  the  islands,  they  burned  the  villages,  spread 
their  depredations  every  where  over  the  country,  and  ren- 
dered  it  almost  uninhabitable.  The  Britons,  either  detain- 
ed by  their  domestic  dissensions,  or  not  deeming  it  safe  to 
lead  an  army  into  such  waste  and  impervious  places,  where 
they  could  bring  no  superior  force  to  bear  upon  the  ene- 
my, cherished  their  boldness  by  their  inactivity.  The 
Scots  and  Picts,  after  being  afflicted  with  misfortunes  for 
twelve  years,  during  which,  a  new  race  of  warlike  young 
men  having  arisen,  hardily  nurtured  in  adversity,  sent 
messengers  into  every  quarter,  and  strengthening  them- 
selves by  their  mutual  exhortations,  determined  again  to 
attempt  retrieving  their  fortune.  Rutherus,  therefore, 
sailed  from  Ireland  to  the  ^budse,  and  thence,  afterward, 
to  Albium,  where  he  landed  his  troops  at  the  asstuary,  now 
called  Loch  Broom,  and  joining  the  army  of  Gethus — ^the 
son  of  Gethus — his  wife's  brother,  they  consulted  about 
hazarding  their  fortune  on  the  issue  of  a  battle,  and  decid- 
ed to  attack  the  enemy  unawares,  while  unprepared.  In 
the  first  conflict,  the  contest  was  maintained  so  obstinately, 
that  neither  party,  on  retiring  from  the  field,  had  much 
cause  of  boasting;  and  both  being  fatigued  with  mutual 
slaughter,  peace  was  concluded  for  several  years.  Ruthe- 
rus — or,  as  Bede  calls  him,  Reuda* — returned  to  his  an- 


*  Rutherus,  Reuda.  When  once  any  old  creed  is  shaken,  men  are  \ronm 
derfully  apt  to  run  into  the  opposite  extreme.  As  the  ancient  Scottish  his- 
torians were  found  wrong  in  some  points,  they  were  immediately  condaded  to 
be  iabulous  in  all.  The  existence  of  the  Scots,  even  in  Britain,  before  A.  IX 
503,  was  denied  by  Usher,  Lloyd,  Stillingfleet,  &c  The  passage  of  Bede  to 
which  Buchanan  refers,  is  urged  by  Mr.  Pinkerton,  as  a  proof  that  this  was 
the  first  arrival  of  the  Scots,  and  that  it  took  place  about  A.  D.  258.  **  The 
very  preservation  of  the  name  of  the  leader  by  Beda,**  he  remarks,  '*  uignea  a 
late  settlement,**  but  this  name  was  preserved  by  the  designation  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  therefore  proves  nothing  with  regard  to  the  date.  He  allows*  how* 
ever,  "  Had  Beda  followed  strict  chronology,  the  Scots,  by  his  account,  mutt 
have  settled  in  Britain  before  Csesar*s  time.  So  they  are  placed  by  Budmaab 
who  had  understood  the  venerable  historian  in  this  sense. 

Kennedy,  an  Iri^h  writer,  in  his  Genealogical  Dissertation  on  tli0  &- 
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cfait  capital,   in  Argyle,   and  the  Scots  were  long,   after    BOOK 
him,  called  Dalreudini,  for  Daal,  in  the  Scots  language,      ^^' 
signifies  a  part,  thence,  in  a  short  time,  he  extended  the  ^ 

khigdom  to  its  ancient  boundaries.  He  died  in  the  twen- 
ty-sixth year  after  he  had  begun  to  reign,  leaving  a  son, 
Thereos,  by  the  daughter  of  Gethus. 

Reutha. 
VII.  Reutha. 

XII.  According  to  the  law  respecting  the  royal  succession, 
already  mentioned,  Tiiereus  being  only  ten  years  of  age,  and 
incapable  of  reigning,  his  uncle,  Reutha,  was  declared 
king.  He,  finding  the  country  free  from  external  war, 
endeayouied  to  reduce  to  better  order  the  people,  who  in 
the  fipt  instance  had  been  rendered  savage  by  misfortune, 
and  Uien  insolent  by  victory :  enacting  many  useful  laws, 
not  a  few  of  which  remain  still  in  force  among  the  ancient 
Scots.  When  he  had,  by  these  means,  governed  seven- 
teen years  with  the  greatest  respect  and  esteem ;  induced 
either  by  bad  heahh — which  he  himself  alleged — or  fear- 
ing the  ambitious  disposition  of  Thereus,  he,  after  pro- 
oooncing  a  speech,  in  which  he  highly  praised  his  nephew, 
abdicated  the  government,  much  against  the  inclinations 
of  the  people. 


VIII.  Thereus. 

xiii.  Thereus  being  substituted  in  his  room,  for  the  first  six 
years  of  his  reign,  behaved  in  such  a  manner  as  seemed  to 
JosUfy  the  predictions  of  Reutha ;  but,  afterward,  he  all  at 
oace,  and  not  by  degrees,  rushed  headlong  into  every  vice. 

■%  of  Stuart,  quoted  by  Pinkerton,  says,  "  Our  writers  unanimously 
t>&  IB,  that  Carbre  Riaada,  was  the  founder  of  the  Scottish  sovereignty 
■  Britain;  but  they  make  him  only  a  captain,  as  venerable  Beda  does, 
*  madoctor,  who  ingratiated  himself  so  far  with  the  Piks,  by  his  and 
*>  cbJldreD*f  assistance  and  good  senice  against  the  Britons,  that  they 
'^'iCDted  that  they  and  their  followers  should  continue  among  them.** 
"*  settlement  of  the  Scots,  under  Reuda,  in  Argjle,  is  allowed  by  every 
*^,  at  also  the  name,  Dalriad  Scots.  The  date  only  is  disputed.  Btrt 
^  Ife  Pinkerton,  we  see,  allows  that  Bede,  if  understood  according  to  the 
^Wttff,  pboei  the  arrival  of  the  Scots  in  Britain  long  before  the  Chris* 
«iitw. 
VOL  I.  2  U 


Thertai. 
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BOOK  Having  destroyed  the  chief  of  his  nobility  by  mock  trials^ 
^V'  all  restraint  was  removed,  and  the  most  flagitious  wretcbe 
speedily  filled  the  whole  kingdom  with  robbtjry.  On  whicli 
the  chieftains  who  deplored  the  state  of  the  country,  deter- 
mined to  bring  the  king  to  punishment ;  but  he,  beiifg  in 
formed  of  the  confederacy,  fled  to  the  Britons,  and  there 
despairing  of  being  restored,  lingered  out  his  life  in  ignc 

Conan.       miny  atid  contempt.     In  the  mean  time,  Conan,  a  prudei 

and  rigid  noble,  was  elected  Regent,  who  restored  wh  .^^^ 
Thereus  had  shaken,  or  impaired,  checked  robberies,  ar-^^^i 
having  settled  the  commonwealth,  as  far  as  he  was  ab^  ^ 
on  receiving  intelligence  of  the  death  of.  Thereus,  in  pul^lic 
assembly  abdicated  the  government,  about  the  twelfth  y^^tr 
from  the  time  when  Thereus  had  begun  to  reign. 

IX.  JOSINA. 

Jmina.  XIV.  On  the  resignation  of  Conan,  Josina,  the  brother  ot  ^Iic 

late  king,  was  raised  to  the  helm,  of  whom  nothing  either 
good  or  bad  is  related,  except  that  he  held  medical  men  •«» 
great  estimation,  because,  when  he  was  exiled  to  Ireloxid 
with  his  father,  they  had  been  his  most  intimate  conip»* 
nions ;  and  the  principal  nobility  imitating  the  manners  of 
the  king,  it  happened,  that  for  many  years,  there  was  scarce- 
ly any  person  of  high  birth  in  Scotland,  who  did  npt  under- 
stand the  treatment  and  cure  of  wounds  ;  the  other  dep»^* 
ments  of  medicine  were  of  little  use  among  a  people  so  fru- 
gally educated,  and  accustomed  to  laborious  exercises.  H* 
died  in  a  good  old  age,  after  he  had  held  the  kingdom 
twenty-four  years. 

X.    FiNNANUS. 

Finnanoi.  XV.  Finnanus,  the  son  of  Josina,  succeeded  his  father,  a*^" 
followed  his  footsteps;  he  laboured  most  assiduously  to  ^^ 
custom  his  people  to  a  peaceable  and  moderate  governme''^ 
and  maintained  the  royal  authority,  more  by  the  mildnesl 
of  his  sway,  than  the  power  of  his  arms.  In  order  to  <J^* 
stroy  the  roots  of  tyranny,  he  passed  a  law  that  no  ki^ 
•should  engage  in  any  affair  of  importance,  without  the  0^ 
▼ice  and  sanction  of  the  public  counciL    After  a  re^  ** 
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thirty  years,  he  died,  leaving  a  memory  equally  dear  to  citi-  BOOK 
sens  and  strangers.  IV. 


XL    DURSTUS. 

XVI.  Nothing  increased  more  the  universal  regret  for  the  loss  Duntin. 
of  Finnanus,  than  the  profligate  conduct  of  his  son,  Durstus, 
"who  succeeded  him.     He  commenced  his  reign  by  driving 
from  his  presence,  as  unwelcome  intruders  upon  his  plea- 
sures, all  his  father's  friends,  and  choosing  as  his  intimate 
Associates  some  of  the  most  profligate  young  men ;  and,  at 
last,  entirely  abandoned  himself  to  every  kind  of  debauch- 
ery.    He  exposed  his  wife,  a  daughter  of  the  king  of  the 
Britons,  as  a  prostitute  to  his  nobles.     A  conspiracy,  how-  Abandoned 
•▼er,  being  formed  against  him  by  some  of  the  leading  men  «>«i<l"c^ 
of  the  kingdom,  he  awoke  as  out  of  a  dream ;  and  when  he 
•aw  neither  safety  at  home,  nor  any  asylum  abroad,  equally 
hated  both  by  foreigners  and  subjects,  he  deemed  it  prudent 
to  pretend  repentance  for  his  former  life,  that  he  might  re- 
^tn  his  dominion,  and,  in  time,  be  avenged  upon  his  ene- 
Oiies.     Wherefore,  having  recalled  his  wife,  he  endeavoured 
to  reconcile  himself  with  the  Britons;  and  assembling  his 
principal  chiefs,  he  procured,  under  the  sanction  of  a  solemn 
Oath,  oblivion  for  the  past.     He  threw  the  most  notorious  HypocrU]^ 
^minals  into  prison,  as  if  on  purpose  to  reserve  them  for 
punishment ;  and  promised  most  religiously,  that,  in  future, 
"e  would  engage  in  nothing  of  importance,  without  first  con- 
sulting his  nobles.     When,  by  these  means,  he  had  produ- 
*^  a  belief  of  his  sincerity,  he  celebrated  this  reconciliation, 
^y  games,  feasting,  and  other  public  rejoicings.     While  the 
'^^inds  of  all  ranks  were  intoxicated  with  joy,  he  invited  a 
K^^t  number  of  his  nobility  to  a  magnificent  entertainment, 
•  •ud,  shutting  them  up,  unsuspecting  and  unarmed,  in  one 
'^m,  he  sent  in  his  rufiians  among  them,  and  murdered 
^  whole  assembly.     This  disaster,  however,  so  far  from 
^•'t'ifying  those  who   remained,   only  added   new  fuel   to 
^«ir  languisdiing  indignation ;  and  conspiring  together,  they 
^Uected  a  great  army  for  the  destruction  of  the  hated  mon- 
^^.     Durstus  perceiving    all   hope    of  escape    cut    ofl^ 
*^Uig  joined  by  a  few  desperadoes,  whom  the  common 
**>ad  of  punishment  on  account  of  their  aggravated  ciunft% 


elected  his 
ducceisor. 
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BOOK    had  gathered  together,  risked  his  fortunes  in  a  battle  in 
^^'       which  he  was  slain,  after  a  reign  of  nine  years.     Although 
„,  .   .        the  universal  hatred  was  so  justly  excited  a^jainst  this  wretch, 
battle.        yet,  respect  tor  the  royal  name,  and  for  the  memory  of  his 
ancestors,  induced  them  to  allow  the  dead  body  to  be  inter- 
red in  the  sepulchre  of  his  fathew. 

XII.    EVENUS. 

Evenua  XVII.  In  the  convention  called  for  election  of  a  new  king  a 

great  contention  arose  among  the  nobles;  some  thinking, 
that  according  to  the  oath  made  to  Fergus,  the  ancient  es- 
tablished custom  ought  to  be  preserved;  others  fearing, 
lest  if  any  of  the  relations  of  Durstus  should  be  made  king, 
they  would  either  resemble  him  in  his  infamous  conduct, 
or  be  desirous  of  revenging  the  blood  of  tlieir  relative.  In 
the  end,  however,  Evenus,  cousin-german  of  Durstus,  re- 
commended by  the  excellence  of  his  previous  life,  and  dis- 
tinguished for  his  hatred  to  the  former  tyrant  while  alive, 
was  sent  for  from  among  the  Picts,  whither  his  hatred  to 
Durstus  had  driven  him  as  a  voluntary  exile,  and  by  the 
universal  consent  of  the  assembly  called  to  the  throne.  He 
is  believed  to  have  been  the  first  who  ever  caused  his  sub- 
jects to  take  an  oath  of  fealty,  which  custom  is  still  observed 
by  all  the  chiefs  of  the  realm.  Evenus,  in  order  to  reform 
the  manners  of  the  people,  which  had  become  corrupted  un- 
der the  late  king,  recalled  the  youth  to  the  ancient  simplici- 
ty in  dress,  food,  and  common  manners;  for  thus  he  thought 
they  would  be  rendered  more  formidable  in  war,  and  less 
turbulent  in  peace.  He  diligently  visited  every  part  of  his 
dominions,  and  administered  justice  with  the  utmost  impar- 
tiality, punishing  the  criminal  according  to  their  demerit. 
He  assisted  the  Picts  against  the  Britons,  between  whom  a 
long  and  bloody  battle  was  fought  with  the  utmost  obstin- 
acy, until  night  separated  them ;  leaving  the  victory  so  un- 
certain, and  the  carnage  so  dreadful,  on  each  side,  that  both 
the  armies,  struck  with  terror,  departed,  the  Britons  to  tbdir 
own  territories,  and  the  Scots  and  Picts  to  the  nearest  moun- 
tains ;  but  the  latter,  next  day  perceiving  from  the  heights 
the  flight  of  their  opponents,  descended,  and  gathering  the 
$poil  of  the   fugitives,   proclaimed   themselves  victorious 
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and  returned  home  with  their  armies.      Evenus^  having   DOOK 
thus  repulsed  the  enemy,  turned  his  attention  again  to  the 
sffts  of  peace ;  and,  that  the  kings  might  not  be  troubled 
by  travelling  over  so  many  countries,  as  the  custom  then 
was,  for  the  administration  of  justice,  he  appointed  ordi-  Appoinu 
nary  judges  for  that  purpose,  and  divided  the  kingdom  in-  courts. 
to  circuits.     He  also  appointed  spies  for  giving  information 
agaiost  offenders ;  but  that  office  being  found  a  very  doubt- 
fiil  means  of  suppressing  vice,  it  was  abrogated  by  law,  or 
•bolislied  by  desuetude.     He  died  in  the  nineteenth  year 
of  bis  reign,  leaving  a  crafty  and  ambitious  bastard  son, 
GiUiis. 

XIII.    GiLLUS. 

xviii.  There  remained,  however,  of  the  legitimate  progeny  Gilluipro. 

^  the  late  king,  two  sons,  Dochamus  and  Dorgallus,  twins,  bm^er's 

As  there  was  no  difference  between  the  ages  of  the  bro-  murder. 

u^rs^  there  arose  a  dispute  respecting  the  crown,  which 

^•s  violently  inflamed  by  the  deceit  of  Gillus.    Their  mu- 

^Qal  cUims  being  referred  to  the  arbitration  of  their  rela- 

^▼es,  when  nothing  could  be  decided,  on  account  of  the 

pertinacious  obstinacy  of  the  factions,  Giilus,  who  had  been 

^  instigator  of  both,  advised  them  to  murder  each  other. 

But  his  secret  counsels  producing  no  effect,  he  collected 

^  chief  nobles,  and  the  kindred  of  die  princes,  under  pre« 

^^*>ce  of  settling  the  controversy,  when  a  sudden  tumult 

^^  excited  by  ruffians  whom  he  had  placed  there  on  pur- 

P^;  both  of  the  brothers  were  killed,  and  then,  as  if  he 

*^  himself  been  surrounded  by  treachery,  imploring  the 

Protection  of  all  present,  he  fled   to   Evonia,   a  fortified 

Pl^ce,  erected  by  king  Evenus.     Having  seized  this  station, 

^^th  several   of  the   nobility  and  the  accomplices  of  his 

^HQie%  he  addressed  the  assembled  people  from  a  turret 

^  the  castle.     After  insisting  much  on  the  rashness  and 

^^^^oacy  of  his  brothers,  and  urveighing  strongly  against 

^^  authors  of  the  murder,  he  concluded  by  informing  them, 

^Nit  he  had  been  left  by  Evenus,  not  only  the  guardian  of 

'^  fiunily,  but  the  protector  of  the  kingdom,  until  a  new  king 

■J^ouM  be  chosen.     Those  who  heard  him,  although  they  be* 

^i^nd  what  he  said  was  false;  yet  when  they  saw  Vi\m  'm  il 
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BOOK    fortified  place,   with  a  strong  garrison,  dreading  a  greater 
^'      danger,  swore  fealty,  and   acknowledged   him   king.     Al- 
.       though  he  was  thus  confirmed  in  the  possession  of  the  king- 
king,         dom,  by  the  expressed  consent  of  the  people ;  yet,  not  think- 
ing himself  safe  so  long  as  any  of  the  posterity  of  Durstus 
remained,    he   resolved  to  cut  off  his  nephews,    Lismore, 
Gormachus,  and  Ederus,  the  qhildren  of  Domachus  the  son 
of  Durstus.     The  young  princes,  residing  at  this  time  in 
the  Isle  of  Man  for  their  education,  Gillus  set  out  himself 
on  purpose  to  destroy  them,  and  brought  the  two  eldest, 
whom  he  loaded   with   marks  of  honour  and  affection,  to 
Albium  along  with   him,    that,   being   royal   youths,   they 
might,  as  he  pretended,  be  royally  educated.     With  £de« 
rus,  the  youngest,  he  left  soldiers,  under  the  pretence  of  a 
guard,  to  whom  he  gave  secret  instructions,  that  on  a.  certain 
Hit  per-     day  they  should  kill  the  boy ;  but  the  disposition  of  Gillus 
^*  being  well  known,  the  nurse,  who  suspected  deceit,  carried 

off  her  foster  child,  secretly  by  night,  and  passed  over  in- 
to Argyle  with  him,  where  she  brought  him  up  privily  for 
some  years  in  a  cave,  notwithstanding  the  endeavours  of  Gil- 
lus to  discover  the  place  of  his  retreat.  He  killed,  how- 
ever,  the  two  elder  brothers,  along  with  their  guard,  and  af- 
terward, misled  by  a  false  report  that  Ederus  had  retired  to 
Ireland,  he  desisted  from  all  further  pursuits  after  him. 
But,  although  he  had  murdered  the  nephews  of  Durstus, 
yet,  not  thinking  himself  secure  so  long  as  any  of  the  royal 
line  remained,  he  caused  the  whole  of  their  relations  and  ad* 
herents  to  be  massacred,  llie  nobles,  who  groaned  under 
the  present  tyrannical  system,  and  feared  a  worse  might  fol- 
ThenoWei  low,  conspired  secretly,  and  managed  their  operations  with 
*  so  much  dexterity,  thai  before  Gillus  heard  of  their  prepara* 
tions,  they  had  taken  the  field  against  him. 

When  the  king  attempted  to  collect  an  army  to  oppose 
the  rebels,  he  soon  perceived  how  slender  the  fidelity  of. 
mankind  is  towards  bad  rulers.  Few  came  to  him,  and 
that  few  consisted  almost  wholly  of  those  who,  on  account 
of  the  wickedness  of  their  former  lives,  dreaded  peaoet 
Distrusting  therefore  his  own  people,  he  left  the  army 
and  fled  in  a  fishing  boat  to  Ireland.  The  Scots,  that  they 
might  not  want  a  legitimate  ruler,  created  Caduallos  thi 
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crliierof  the  conspirators,  their  viceroy,  the  hostile  troops,  at    BOOK 
die  same  time  being  allowed  to  swear  allegiance.    When  the  . 


'viceroy  understood  that  Gillus  was  every  where  gathering  ^fj^roy,"* 
^1:ie  most  atrocious  ruffians  in  order  to  renew  the  war,  he 
determined,  before  he  should  collect  any  numerous  force, 
X^o  follow  him  to  whatever  quarter  he  should  flee.     First,  he 
sailed  to  the  iEbudean  islands,  where  he  ordered  Ederus, 
tJie  only  remaining  son  of  Durstus,  to  be  brought  to  him, 
^Lnd  gave  him  a  liberal  establishment     Gillus  having  heard 
of  hb  arrival,  returned  into  Ireland,  and  engaged  the  chiefs 
of  that  nation,  by  the  promise  of  great  rewards,  to  assist  in 
His  restoration;  particularly,  agreeing,  in  case  of  success, 
to  give  them  possession  of  the  iEbudae,  by  these  means  as- 
sembled a  powerful  army.     Caduallus,  when  he  hod  com- 
pleted his  preparations  for  transporting  his  troops,  was  drawn 
off  from  the  pursuit,  to  repel  a  false  charge  of  aspiring  to 
^e  crown. 

XIV.   EVENUS   11. 

Xix.  His  first  step  was  to  cause  Evenus,  an  illustrious  man, 
^e  son  of  Donal,  the  brother  of  king  Finnanus,  to  be  created 
King  by  the  popular  suffrage;  who,  having  accepted  theReiignihh 
S^vemment,  fortified  with  strong  garrisons  all  the  places  ^•'^^  ^. 
'^hich  lay  conveniently  for  the  enemy,  particularly  the  ma- 
ritime stations,  that  no  sudden  descent  might  be  attempted 
^ith  impunity.  Gillus  hearing  of  these  proceedings,  alter- 
^  his  plan,  and  sailed  to  the  island  of  Isla,  where  he  laid 
^ery  thing  waste  with  fire  and  sword,  and  then  returned 
^^  Ireland.  Evenus,  that  he  might  destroy  the  source  of 
^e  war,  sent  a  large  army  thither,  under  Caduallus;  nor 
^d  Gillus  decline  the  battle;  but  being  deserted  by  the 
P^^ater  part  of  his  troops,  who  had  followed  him  more  from  CaduaDui 
"^e  love  of  plunder  than  from  any  affection,  he  changed  his  i,^**'* 
Rothes  and  fled  to  a  neighbouring  wood,  accompanied 
^*J  by  a  few  of  his  numerous  army ;  the  remainder,  de- 
*^*ted  by  their  leader  and  his  associates,  surrendered 
^emselves  to  Caduallus.  Gillus,  after  the  battle,  was  long 
**'**ght  for,  and  was  at  last  found  hid  in  an  obscure  cave, 
**^€rc  be  was  killed,  in  the  third  year  of  his  reign.  His 
^^  was  brought  to  Caduallus.     He  thus  happW^  {iiv\^\v«^ 
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BOOR     the  war,  but  in  returning  from    Ireland   was   not  equally 
*"*       fortunate;  for,  being  overtaken  by  a  furious  tempest,  the 
greater  part  of  his  army  with  all  the  spoil  was  lost,  which 
preyed  so  deeply  on  his  spirits,  that  he,    not   long  after, 
died  of  a  broken  heart ;  the  king  having  in  vain  endea- 
voured to  console  him,  by  praising  his  glorious  conduct  in 
the  war,  and  imputing  the  disaster  to  adverse  fortune.     The 
new  king  being  renowned  on  account  of  these  successes, 
renewed  the  peace  with  the  Picts,  and  confirmed  it  by  re- 
ceiving in  marriage  the  daughter  of  Gethus,  king  of  that 
ETenua  de.  jjjj^Jqj^^      This  public  felicity  was  interrupted  by  the  sud- 
Orcadiana.  den  landing  of  the  Orcadians,  in  Albium ;  but  the  king  at- 
tacking them  unexpectedly,  drove  them  from  the  plains  to 
the  mountains,  and  from  the  mountains  to  the  sea ;  there, 
trembling  and  crowding  together,  they  occasioned  such  ir- 
retrievable confusion  in  attempting  tore-embark,  that  they 
were  almost  to  a  man  cut   ofi';  and  Bel  us,  their  king,  de- 
spairing of  safety,  slew  himself.     Evenus,  having  finished 
the  war,  turned  his  attention  to  the  works  of  peace,  and 
Bnildi  In-  built  two  emporiums  for  trade,  Innerlochtee,*  and  Inner- 
and  Inner.  "^*^>  ^^^  receiving  their  names  from  rivers  flowing  through 
nesA.  them,  for  Enner,  in  the  ancient  Scottish  language,  signifies 

a  place  where  ships  may  enter.  He  tranquillized  the  JEbo- 
dean  Islands,  the  inhabitants  of  which,  by  the  licence  oif 
long  wars  and  internal  discords,  had  become  very  turbu- 
lent, and  shortly  after,  he  died,  having  reigned  seventeen 
years.     « 

XV.  Ederub. 

EdQTui.  XX.  Ederus,  the  son  of  Dochamus,  succeeded.    While  the 

nation  was  reaping  the  advantages  of  foreign  and  domestic 
peace,  again  so  happily  established,  and  the  king,  accord- 
ing to  the  ancient  custom,  indulged  himself  in  the  amuse- 
ment of  hunting,  news  were  suddenly  brought,  that  Bre- 
dius,  an  islander,  and  a  relation  of  Gillus,  had  arrived  with 
a  large  fleet  and  was  plundering  the  country.  Ederus, 
having  hastily  collected  an  army,  led  them  as  secretly  as 
possible  against  the  enemy,  and  passing  their  camp  in  the 

*  Vide  Note,  on  chap,  zxriii.  book  L 
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^  he  attacked  the  fortified  station  where  the  ships  lay,    BOOK 
lich  he  easily  gained  possession,  and  having  killed  the      ^^* 
if  baraed  the  fleeU     Early  next  morning  he  advanced  Edenit 
ist  the  main  army,  which  he  found  equally  unprepared  g^^ 
b  reception ;  the  suddenness  of  hb  attack  having  tlirown  Brediut. 
into  irretrievable  confusion,  they  were  instantly  put 
t  rout;  many  were  slain  while  hesitating  whether  to 
or  flee,  and  the  survivors,  having  their  escape  by  sea 
fl^  were  taken  and  hanged.     The  plunder  was  given  to 
ightful  owners.     Some  years  after,  another  relative  of 
IS  from  the  same  islands,  raised  a  similar  cx)mmotioo, 
1  had  a  similar  result ;  the  army  was  destroyed,  the  fleet 
ed,  the  booty  recovered  and  restored  to  its  proper  pro« 
srs.     Thus,  peace  being  every  where  established,  the 
king  died  of  a  distemper,  in  the  forty-eighth  year  of  his 


XVI.  EVENUS  III. 

I.  Evenus  III.,  die  degenerate  son  of  a  most  excellent  fa-  Ertmu 
next  succeeded.     Not  content  with  a  hundred  concu*  ^^^ 
selected  from  the  most  noble  families   for  his  private 
Scation,  he  openly   proclaimed    his  lasciviousness,  by 
c  statute;   and   procured  an  ordinance,   allowing  any  proclaimi 
hy  man  to  take  as  many  wives  as  he  could  maintain,  la^dvioui. 
ludiorising  the  king  to  have  the  right  of  enjoying  the  JtJ^gJ  * 
sof  liis  nobility  on  the  first  night,  before  the  consum-l<^^« 
in  of  their  nuptials ;  the  chiefs  being  allowed  a  similar 
lege,  on  the  marriage  of  their  vassals,  and  the  wives  of 
)easants  being  declared  common  to  their  superiors.* 
e  crimes  were  followed,  as  is  usual,  by  their  compa* 
I, prodigality,  cruelty,  and  avarice;  for,  when  his  re* 
es  did  not  meet  his  expenditure,  the  rich  were  dragged 
onishment  upon  the  most  frivolous  pretexts,  and  the 
ftrch  descending  to  participate  even  with  meaner  ruf-* 
I  the  most  enormous  robberies  were  perpetrated  with 
uiity;  so  tliat  the  favour  which  he  had  hoped  to  derive 


Ail  k«r»  whidi  has  been  considered  as  part  of  the  feudal  ajstemy  k 
(•but  been  repealed  by  Malcom  III.  who  substituted  a  fine.     Vidf% 
'<i  thi  Mtrckttm  Mu&arum,  under  that  reign- 
fJLL  2  I 
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fiOOK    from  a  corrupted  youth  by  the  permission  of  promisciioui 

^V*      lewdness,  he  lost  by  his  cruelty  and  rapacity ;  and  a  con* 

spiracy  of  his  nobles  soon  taught  him  how  insecure,  and 

hew  faithless,  is  the  friendship  of  the  wicked.     On  his  first 

appearance  in  the  field  he  was  deserted  by  all  his  associ-> 

Punished    ates,  and  being  delivered  alive  into  the  hands  of  his  ene- 

blefc"  ^^  mies,  lie  was  thrown  into  a  public  jail.     Cadallanus,  who 

was  appointed  regent,  having  taken  the  opinion  of  the  no^ 

bles  respecting  his  punishment,  he  wcus  condemned  to  pei^ 

petual  imprisonment.      But  some  person,  either  desirous  of 

revenging  former  injuries,  or  perhaps  expecting  a  reward 

from  the  chieftains  for  the  murder,  or  at  least  promising 

Murdered,  himself  impunity,  strangled  the  deposed  ruler,  during  the 

night,  in  prison.    He  had  reigned  seven  years.    The  author 

of  this  crime,  however,  was  hang^. 

XVII.  Metellanus. 
Metaiia-  xxii.  Metellanus,  a  relation  of  Ederus,  followed.    He  was 

not  less  dear  to  his  people  on  account  of  his  eminent  virtues, 
than  Evenus  had  been  hated  on  account  of  his  flagitious 
vices;  and  what  conduced  greatly  to  strengthen  his  authori- 
ty, was,  that  during  his  whole  reign  he  maintained  uninter* 
rupted  tranquillity  both  at  home  and  abroad.  This  alont 
was  wanting  to  consummate  the  supreme  felicity — ^a  repeal 
of  the  infamous  laws  of  Evenus ;  but  the  pertinacious  libi- 
diny  of  the  nobles  prevented  his  being  able  to  procure  their 
abrogation.     He  died  in  the  thirtieth  year  of  his  reign. 

XVIII.  Caeatacus.* 

Canitftoni.       xxiti.  Metellanus  dying  without  children,  the  kingdom  was 

*   conferred  on  Caratacus  the  son  of  Cadallanus,  of  the  blood- 

royal.     He,    almost   in   the   very  beginning  of  his  reign, 

*  Caratacus.  Boethius,  Lesly,  and  Aberciombie,  make  this  king  tbe  mw 
as  the  fkmous  British  Caractacua.  Buchanan  silently  rejects  this  hJbH^  and 
successfully  combats  another,  which  had  the  higher  authority  of  Entrofia^ 
Orosius,  and  Bede,  that  Claudius  conquered  Orkney.  These  circumstaneet 
prove,  that  he  sifted  the  record,  and  set  down  nothing  rashly.  In  &ct|  tboM 
who  80  liberally  denominate  him  a  retailer  of  Boethiut*  iablea,  do  not  i 
to  have  read  die  work  they  so  freely  condemn. 
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qudled  an  insurrection  of  the  iEbudeans,  who  had  rebelled  B00& 
oo  the  death  of  the  late  king,  not  without  considerable  ^^* 
trouble.  I  cannot  however  readily  credit  our  historians, 
wfaoy  following  Orosius,  Eutropius,  and  Bede,  relate,  that 
the  Orcades  were  subdued  during  the  reign  of  Claudius 
Csesar;  not  because  I  think  it  would  have*  been  difficult  for 
him  to  have  conquered  a  few  islands  scattered  throughout 
a  tempestuous  ocean,  inhabited  by  a  scanty  and  unarmed 
population,  and  if  attacked  singly,  unable  to  defend  each 
other  by  mutual  concert;  neither,  because  I  think  it  incre- 
dible that  a  fleet  might  have  been  sent  by  Claudius,  a  man, 
■s  Orosius  tells  us,  who  sought  war  and  victory  every 
where ;  but  because  Tacitus  affirms,  that  before  the  expe- 
dition of  Julius  Agricola,  the  whole  of  that  part  of  Britain 
was  unknown  to  the  Romans.  Caratacus  reigned  twenty 
years. 

XI^   CORBREDUS. 

XXIV.  Corbredus,  the  brother  of  Caratacus,  succeeded  him.  Corbredoi. 
He  also,  in  several  expeditions,  quelled  the  islanders,  who,  ^'^'  ^^' 
ilmost  at  the  end  of  every  reign,  seduced  by  the  love  of 
change,  broke  out  into  insurrections,  and  he  exterminated 

the  thieves  who  robbed  the  common  people.  Having  esta^ 
blbhed  peace  there,  he  returned  to  Albium,  and  travelled 
Oftr  the  whole  of  Scotland,  repairing  the  damages  which 
war  had  occasioned.     He  died  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  his 

XX.  Dardanus. 

XXV.  The  assembly  of  the  nobles,  passing  over  the  son  of  Danlanut 
Corbredus,  on  account  of  his  tender  age,  ordered  the  crown  to  "^^^j'Jj'J^ 
hegi?en  to  Dardanus,  the  nephew  of  Metellanus.     No  per-  bles. 

ion  ever  began  a  career  of  such  high  expectation,  and  none  * 
«^er  more  bitterly  disappointed  the  hopes  which  he  had 
Wisti,  Before  he  received  the  government,  he  had  given 
Qtny  examples  of  liberality,  temperance,  and  fortitude;  in 
Ae  beginning  of  his  reign  he  behaved  with  decency,  but 
scarcely  had  he  been  seated  upon  the  thfone  three  years, 
when  he  rushed  headlong  into  every  species  of  vice.  He 
drove  from  his  presence  the  upright  and  prudent  men  viVio 
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300K  had  been  bis  father's  counsellors,  because  they  remoni 
*^'  ed  against  his  misconduct,  while  he  bestowed  his  t 
dence  on  flatterers,  or  those  who  could  invent  any 
amusement  He  put  to  death  Cardorus,  his  own  rdi 
who  had  been  lord  chief  justice  under  the  former  kingi 
cause  his  presence  interrupted  his  licentious  pleasures; 
in  a  short  time  destroyed,  by  treachery  or  fraud,  al 
every  one  who  was  distinguished  for  rank,  fortune,  oi 
tue.  At  last,  in  order  to  free  himself  from  the  fear 
successor,  he  determined  to  cut  off  Corbredus  Galdo 
near  relation  of  his  own,  together  with  his  brothers, 
had  been  liberally  educated,  as  heirs  of  the  kingdom. 

Hitatroci-  chari^e  of  this  assassination  was  intrusted  to  Comi] 
one  of  his  most  intimate  friends,  who,  after  receiving  x 
gifts,  and  being  loaded  with  promises,  was  dismiss^ 
order  to  perpetrate  the  deed ;  but  having  attempted  i 
cautiously,  he  was  taken  in  the  act,  by  some  of  the  atl 
ants  of  GalduS)  with  his  dirk  unsheathed.  Being  inst 
led  to  trial  and  put  to  the  torture,  he  revealed  botii 
author,  and  the  whole  of  the  plot ;  on  which  he  wa 
stantly  executed.     When  this  infamous  attempt  was 

Occasion  a  know^n,  an  extensive  conspiracy  was  formed  against 
^^  ^'  danus ;  the  instruments  of  his  base  pleasures  were  p 
death  as  quickly  as  they  could  be  apprehended,  nni 
life  of  the  king  himself,  as  the  head  of  the  mischief 
eagerly  sought  after.  In  the  meantime,  Conanus,  o; 
the  parasitical  crew,  a  man  of  low  birth,  but  who  was 
situation  of  great  trust  and  authority  about  the  sovei 
having  collected  an  army,  had  the  audacity  to  march  aj 
the  nobles,  but  being  deserted  by  his  followers,  he 
made  prisoner,  and  hanged ;  on  which  the  people,  ii 
diately,  under  Galdus  as  their  lender,  having  seized 
danus  as  he  was  seeking  for  a  lurking  place,  carried 
after  he  had  on  being  apprehended,  vainly  attempt< 
kill  himself,  before  Galdus,  who  ordered  him  to  be  f 

And  lie  it   death.     His  head  being  cut  off,  and  exposed  to  the  dei 

^^  of  the  multitude,  his  body  was  thrown  upon  a  dunghilL 
bad  reigned  four  years. 
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BQOK 
XXL    CORBREDUS  II.  IV. 


X3CT].  Corbredus  II.  surnamed  Galdus,  succeeded,  and  by   ^^^  ^^ 
die  early  promise  of  his  virtues,  the  remembrance  of  his  excel-  Corbrtdot 
lent  father,  and  his  ingenuous  disposition,  was  equally  dear 
to  the  nobles  and  to  the  people.      Some  think  he  is  the 
lame   who  is  called   Galcacus,   by  Tacitus.     The  surname 
of  Galdus  was   given  him  by  the  Scots,  because  he  was 
educated  among  the   Britons;    for   the  Scots,  by  ancient 
wage,  were  accustomed  to  call  strangers  Galds,  or  Gauls, 
as  the  Germans  denominated  them  Walsch,  as   I  have  al- 
leady  noticed.     He  exceeded  the  most  sanguine  expecta- 
tions which  he  had  excited ;  proceeding  to  the  islands  of 
Sky  and   Lewis,  by  a  due  mixture  of  prudence  and  severi- 
ty, he  crushed  the  rebellions  which  had  arisen  there,  and 
increased  through  the  inactivity  of  Dardanus.      He  slew 
the  leaders  of  the  robbers,  and  the  rest  he  forced  by  the 
far  of  punishment,  either  to  go  into  voluntary  exile,  or 
return  to  rural  occupations.     I  imagine  he  was  the  first  SuppfjHcd 
king  of  the  Scots  who  came  into  action  with  the  Romans,  ^^^y"|j^/ 
now  by  degrees  extending  their  empire  to  his  boundaries ;  the  Ko- 
fcr  Petilius   Cerealis,   who  was  the   first   who   broke   the  """* 
•trength  of  the  Brigantines,  and  his  successor,  Julius  Fron- 
tanus,  overcame  the    Silurcs;   and   it  is  not   improbable, 
^t  both  the  Picts  and  the  Scots  sent  assistance  to  these 
l**tions,  who  were  at  no  great  distance  from  their  borders. 
Jolins  Agricola  succeeded  these  generals,   and  having  over- 
wne  the  Ordovici,  and  subjected  the  isle  of  Anglesey,  he 
trrived  at  the  narrowest  part  of  Britain,  when,  thinking  that 
^  great  space  of  the  island  remained  unconquered,   he 
^rmined   to   subdue    the   whole.      Accordingly,    in   the  y^^  ^^^^ 
third  year  of  his  command,  having  over-run  and  laid  waste  ScoUand 
the  territories  of  the  Scots  and  Picts,  as  far  as  to  the  river  ^^  ^^ 
Tay;  although  his  army  was  distressed  by  the  rigour  of 
the  season,  yet,  having  time  left,  he  erected  castles  in  com- 
■"^ding  situations,   and  thus  frustrated  the  designs,   and 
™^ke  the  strength  of  his  enemies ;  for  previously  to  this, 
™e  natives,  inured  to  all  the  severity  of  the  climate,  waited 
I'^^tly  till  the  legions  were  dispersed  in  winter  quarterii 
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BOOK    and  then  recovered  during  that  season,  what  they  b^ 

*^*      during  the  summer ;  and  would  even,  frequently,  ta 

assault,  castles  which    had   not   been   sufficiently  fo: 

But  now,  the  skill  of  Agricola  in  choosing  the  positi 

his  forts,  his  diligence  in  strengthening  them,  and  t 

nually  renewing  the  garrisons,  counteracted  all  their 

In  the  fourth  year  of  his  command,  having  observer 

Agricola     a  narrow  isthmus  there  was  between  the  friths  of  For 

•pace  be-     Clyde,   he   secured    the   space   by   military   stations 

tween         wasted  that  part  of  the  country  which  is  situate  on  th 

Clyde.         ders  of  the  Irish  Sea.     In  the  fifth  year,  he  sent  hi 

into  the  ocean,  made  descents  upon  several  places,  ai 

rassed  the  maritime  coasts  by  his  spoliations.     He  lii 

fortiified  the  coast  opposite  Ireland,   not  only  for  p 

safety,  but  likewise  that  he  might  afterwards  thence 

easily  pass  over  to  that  island. 

XXVII.  The  Scots  and  Picts  being  thus,  by  the  pri 
of  Agricola,  shut  up  in  a  narrow  corner,  and  cut  o£ 
all  connexion  with  the  Britons,  prepared  for  the  la 
tremity.  Nor  was  Agricola  inactive ;  he  ordered  hi 
Advancee  to  sail  round,  and  explore  the  utmost  boundary  of  ' 
land,  while,  having  led  his  army  beyond  the  Forth,  1 
proached  towards  the  Caledonians.  There  the  enen 
termined  to  put  their  last  stake  to  hazard.  Having  a 
ed  some  of  the  Roman  castles,  they  excited  so  much  1 
that  many  of  the  Roman  officers,  dreading  their  nui 
and  the  obstinacy  of  their  despair,  deliberated  whethei 
should,  not  return  with  the  army,  into  more  peaceab 
gions.  But  the  general  was  fixed  in  his  determinati 
Engages  en^mire,  and  when  he  heard  that  the  Caledonians  wei 
and  Ficifc  vancing  m  several  Imes,  he  divided  his  army  into 
bodies  and  led  them  out  to  meet  them,  which  circumi 
had  almost  proved  his  ruhi ;  for  the  enemy  understa 
his  design,  suddenly  attacked  one  legion  in  the  nighl 
their  whole  force,  and  having  killed  the  guards,  had 
nearly  seized  the  camp ;  but  being  prevented  by  the  ad 
of  the  other  legions,  they  maintahied  the  action  vigoi 
until  daybreak,  when,  behig  at  last  vanquished,  they 
retreated  back  to  their  inaccessible  fastnesses.    Tlii$ 
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pcned  in  the  seventh*  year  of  the  expedition.     Both  sides    BOOK 
now-  prepared  themselves  against   next  summer,   for  the      ^* 
last  decisive  struggle ;  the  lionians  placing  their  hopes  of 
finishing   the   war,   upon    a   victory,  and  their  opponents 
looking  forward  to  the  conflict,    as  to  that  which  was  to 
determine    the   fate   of  their  liberty,  life,   and  all  that  is 
dear  and  sacred  among  men.      The    Scots  and  Picts  be- 
lieving  that  the   former    battles   had   been   gained    more 
by  art  than  bravery,   stationed   their  forces    on   a    rising 
ground,  at  the  foot  of  the  Grampian  mountains,  and  there 
waited   the   approach   of  the  Romans.      At  that  place,  RthVo^nwi- 
sanguinary  contest  commenced,  which  was  continued  long  puuit- 
^'^ith  doubtful  success,  till  almost  the  whole  of  the  brav- 
est of  the  Caledonians  being  slain,  the  vanquished  reluc- 
tantly  retired   to   places   of  greater   safety.      Nor   was   it 
longer  doubtful,   but   tlint   Agricola  would  have    reduced 
the  whole  of  Britain  by  his  arms,  had  he  not  been  recall- 
ed by  Domitian,  to  be  put  to  death,  instead  of  receiving 
*n   honourable  reward.     Upon  his  departure   the   Roman  ^^[jj^j^ 
camp  became  distracted   by  sedition  ;  and  the  Scots   and 
Picts,   by   this   means   partially   relieved,    began   to   come 
■•^rth    from    their    lurking    holes,    when    perceiving    that 

Screnlh  year.  This  is  evidently  an  error,  either  of  the  transcrihcr  or  prin- 
^;  fts,  aoconlmg  to  Buchanan's  ovm  narrative,  in  which  he  follows  Taci- 
*""•»  Vit  Agricols,  c.  26.  the  action  with  the  acl\'aiiced  legion  took  place  in 
^  sixth  year  that  Agricola  was  in  Britain ;  and  the  famous  battle  with  Gal* 
^*^^  at  the  foot  of  the  Grampians,  was  fought  in  the  seventh,  ib.  cap.  29. 
^^ous  spots  have  been  pitched  upon  as  the  scene  of  this  engagement.  Mait- 
1^^  and  Roy,  suppose  the  hill  of  Urie,  in  Aberdeenshire.  The  camp  at  the 
Jj^ochs,  in  the  parish  of  Monzie,  on  the  Almond  river,  in  Perthshire,  hai 
J****  mentioned ;  but  the  roost  probable  conjecture  appeurs  to  be,  that  which 
T**  on  the  moor  of  Ardoch,  Perthshire.  "  On  the  hill  above  the  moor,"  says 
^T'^oo,  « are  two  great  heaps  of  stones,  the  one  called  Carnwochel,  the 
****  Camlee ;  in  the  former,  the  quantity  of  stones  exceeds  belief,  and  I 
r^*"^  by  mensuration,  the  whole  heap  to  be  al)out  182  feet  in  length,  3C 
*  •U>ping  height,  and  4.5  in  breadth,  at  the  bottom."  Itin.  Septen.  Thes« 
^^  cahns,  the  author  of  Caledonia  pronounces  Bn'tish  [t.  e.  Celtic]  mon. 
r|^^ti  of  the  Caledonians  who  fell  in  the  engagements  ;  and  that  the  nam* 
*^^«ia,  which  the  Romans  afterwards  gave  to  their  station  on  the  Ruchd, 
T^  Conner  in  this  vidnityi  is  a  significant  memorial  of  their  ibrmer  deciaiv* 
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And  tbe 
Horoani 
expelled 


BOOK  the  Romans  had  not  the  same  leader,  nor  the  same 
^^'  discipline,  they  despatched  ambassadors  every  where,  to 
excite  the  spirits,  not  only  of  their  own  countrymen, 
but  likewise  of  the  Britons.  At  first  they  attempted 
only  by  skirmishes  to.  raise  the  courage  oF  the  soldiers, 
then  they  attacked  their  garrisons,  and  at  last,  they  did 
not  hesitate  to  risk  their  fortune  in  a  pitched  battle*  By 
this  plan  the  Romans,  being  expelled  from  their  country, 
were  forced  to  contend  with  the  Britons  for  the  ancient 
province,  in  dubious  warfare.  Galdus  having  procured 
repose  by  force  of  arms,  applied  himself  diligently  to  the 
inspection  of  his  dominions,  and  restored  to  the  ancient 
chiefs  their  lands,  which  had  been  devastated  by  the  war; 
he  settled  his  soldiers  on  the  depopulated  districts,  and 
having  repressed  the  banditti,  amicably  composed  all  his 
differences  with  the  eastern  PIcts.  At  last  he  departed, 
not  less  illustrious  among  his  enemies  than  dear  to  his 
friends,  after  he  had  governed  the  kingdom  thirty-five 
years. 

XXII.    LUCTACUS. 

Luctacus        XXVIII.     The  place  of  an  excellent  father,  was  filled  hj 

—his  flagi-  Luctacus,  a  most  flagitious  son  ;  who,  in  spite  of  his  pater- 

tiouscon-   nal  instructions,  abandoned  himself  wholly  to  wine  and  wo- 

A.D.  104.  men.     No  one  was  safe  from  his  lascivious  designs,  either 

by  the  propinquity  of  relationship,  by  a  reverence  for  the 

laws,  or  respect  for  the  claims  of  ancestry  or  wedlock     To 

this   was  added,  inhuman   cruelty  and    insatiable    avarice. 

The  youth,  in  general,  too  prone  to  copy  after  evil  example, 

were  easily  contaminated  by  the  manners  of  their  king.     At 

last,  when  every  place  was  polluted  by  debauchery,  rapine, 

and  murder,  and  no  one  dared  to  oppose  his  outrageous 

ferocity,  a  convention  was  held  by  the   nobles,  at  which 

some  of  the  chiefs  having  ventured  to  speak  rather  freely, 

he    ordered    the  principal   leaders    to   be   dragged   away 

It  killed  by  to  execution,  as  seditious  persons;  but  the  multitude,  who 

***'**^  had  been  gathered  together  on  the  occasion,  rose  upon  die 

tyrant,  and  murdered  him,  along  with  the  ministers  of  his 

crimes,  when  he  had  scarcely  finished  the  third  year  of  bit 
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pL    In  houour  of  his  father  his  body  was  allowed  to  be    BOOK 
trtti  in  a  sepulchre)  but  the  carcasses  of  the  rest  were      ^^* 
t  oat  unburied.  " 

XXIII.    MOGALDUS. 

:xiz.  After  Luctacus,  his  nephew,  Mogaldus,  grand-i  Mogaldut. 
of  Galdus,  in  the  maternal  line,*  was  elected  king.  In  -^  ^-  * 
beginning  of  his  reign  he  was  equal  to  the  best  of 
ops  but  as  he  grew  older,  becoming  tainted  by  his  con- 
ion  with  vicious  advisers,  he  easily  declined  into  the 
iners  of  his  uncle.  At  first,  that  he  might  more  readily 
e  the  public  morals,  corrupted  by  the  vicious  manners 
lie  preceding  king,  he  cultivated  peace  with  his  neigh- 
:TS.  He  carefully  revived  the  pristine  religious  cere- 
aies  which  had  been  neglected,  drove  the  ministers  oF 
debaucheries  from  his  presence ;  and,  by  the  advice  of 
aged  counsellors,  he  restored  all  the  ancient  usages, 
ch  proceedings  procured  for  him  the  affection  of  his 
pie,  and  the  respect  of  his  neighbours.  When  the  king 
.  finished  his  internal  arrangements,  he  turned  his  at- 
tion  to  war.  He  prohibited  the  Romans  from  entering 
iun  the  boundaries  of  his  kingdom,  defended  the  Picts 
n  their  attacks  by  his  auxiliaries,  and  so  shook  their 
bority  among  the  Britons,  by  some  successful  engage- 
its,  that  they,  encouraged  by  the  hope  of  obtaining  their 
idom,  flew  in  many  places,  to  arms.  And  this  hope  was 
sngthenedby  Hadrian's  having  withdrawn  Julius  Severus, 
tern  and  skilful  warrior,  from  Britain,  and  sent  him  to 
is,  to  suppress  a  sedition  among  the  Jews.  The  dis- 
bances,  however,  increasing  in  Britain,  Hadrian  himself, 
sed  over  from  Gaul  into  the  island ;  but  being  more  in-  Hadrian 
led  to  peace  than  war,  and  desirous,  rather  to  preserve  ^-^  *" 
It  he  already  possessed,  than  anxious  to  extend  the  li- 
I  of  the  empire,  when  he  arrived  as  far  as  York,  and  be- 
ll all  the  districts  beyond  it  laid  waste  by  hostile  ravages, 

Hspldiia.     It  is  mentioned,  as  a  peculiarity  in  the  Pictish  kingdom,  that 
MBMskm  was  bj  election  from  the  maternal,  in  preference  to  the  pater- 
fcmiiiilaiilu  of  the  royal  house,  the  sacred  blood  being  deemed  most  sa* 
from  tamC^  or  dubiety,  by  that  arrangement. 
rOU  I.  2  K 
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BOOK     in  order  more  particularly  to  inspect  the  situation  of  i 

^^'      country,  he  removed  his  camp  to  the  river  Tync-      Hfl 

on  being  informed  by  the  veterans,  who  had  accompani 

Agricola  almost  to  the  extreme  boundary  of  Britain,  tl 

the  reduction  of  the  remaining  part  of  the  island  would 

firecto  a     «  work  of  greater  labour  than  advantage,  he  erected  a  ra 

tween^he'  P*'^^  ^"^  ditch,    between  the  friths  of  the  rivers  Tyne  b 

Tyneand    Esk,  extending  upwards  of  eighty  miles,  and  by  it  si 

out  the  Scots  and  Picts  from  the  Provincials,  and  bavi 

settled  the  state  of  the  province,  he  returned  to  the  Ga 

tinent. 

XXX.  Although  many  traces  of  this  wall  still  remain, 
am  astonished  to  find  no  mention  made  of  it  by  Bede ;  « 
pecially  as  it  is  noticed  by  JE]ins  Spartanus,  among  tl 
Latins,  in  his  life  of  Hadrian,  and  by  Herodian,  among  tl 
Greeks,  in  his  life  of  Severus ;  nor  can  I  persuade  myti 
that  Bede  fell  into  the  mistake,  which  many  yet  labour  n 
der,  of  supposing  that  this  rampart  was  not  built  by  Hn 
rian,  but  by  Severus.  The  Roman  province  being  thi 
pacified,  and  the  incursions  of  their  neighbours  repress^ 
a  long  peace  was  observed  between  both  ;  the  Britons  chee 
fully  enjoying  their  respite,  and  the  Scots  and  the  Pic 
dividing  among  themselves  the  lands  which  had  been  c 
off  from  the  province,  as  a  lawful  prey.  But  that  pew 
which  diminishes  the  strength  of  the  body  by  idleness  ai 
inactivity,  also  weakens  the  powers  of  the  mind,  by  tl 
blandishments  and  alluring  fascinations  of  pleasure.  M< 
Mogaldus  galdus,  always  invincible  in  arms,  now  at  ease,  became  ib 
IJj^^  ^  getful  of  his  former  love  of  glory,  and  seemed  anxious  on 
for  pre-eminence  in  vice.  Besides  other  infamous  tran 
actions  injurious  to  the  public,  he  enacted  that  most  iniqu 
tous  law,  that  the  property  of  "all  condemned  persons  shod 
be  confiscated  to  his  exchequer,  and  no  part  of  it  allowe 
for  the  support  of  the  culprits*  wives  or  children.  Th 
law,  although  its  injustice  and  inhumanity  was  then  ai 
knowledged,  and  is  still  allowed,  yet,  by  the  lords  i 
the  treasury,  who  ever  pimp  for  the  gratification  of  roy 
avarice,  it  is  even  at  this  day  defended.  Mogaldus,  wbe 
he  had  become,  by  his  vices,  equally  hateful  tp  his  mbt 
and  the  people,  perceiving  l\\a\.  V\^  y^as  incapable  of  \ 
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ing  the  universal  combination  against  him,  while  endea-  BOOK 
"vonring  to  escape  to  some  place  of  safety  with  a  few  com-      ^' 
panions,  was  taken  and  slain,  after  having  reigned  thirty-  it  ibin. 
six  years,  about  the  sixth  year  of  the  reign  of  the  emperor 
Antoninus  Pius. 

XXIV.    CONARUS. 

XXXI*  Conarus,  the  son  of  Mogaldus,  who  succeeded  his  Conmnu. 
fiither,  entered  on  his  government  by  an  accursed  begin- 
ning, carried  it  on  in  a  flagitious  manner,  and  closed  it  at 
last,  by  an  unhappy  end.     He  was  not  only  acquainted 
with  the  conspiracy  against  his  parent,  but   was   even   a 
principal  conspirator.      A  war,  however,  which   very  op- 
portunely broke  out  at  the  commencement  of  his  reign,  for 
&  time  concealed  his  vices.     The  Britons,  having  passed  be- 
yond the  wall  <yf  Hadrian,   violently  carried  off  a  great 
Qtunber  of  captives  and  cattle ;  on  which,   Conarus,  com- 
municating bis  intentions,  and  uniting  his  army  with  the  Wmn  b#. 
Picts,   they,    in  conjunction,    broke   through   the  I'Rmpart  ^]^^^ 
^  various  places,  and  wasted  the  fields  of  the  Britons  in  Piout  9a4 
every  direction,  till  at  length,  having  encountered  the  ene- 
>>^9  a  great  and  sanguinary  action  took  place  between  them, 
*Qd  the  Romans  and  the  Britons;  in  which  the  slaughter 
I'eiiig  nearly  equal  on  both  sides,  a  truce  was  agreed  on 
^  next  year.     The  Roman  general,  because  he  had  not 
^^oiained  a  complete  victory,  considered  himself  vanquished, 
^^hcrefore,  as  hb  own  forces  were  weakened,  and  be  placed 
^t  little  confidence  in  the  Britons,  who  seemed  to  derive 
■Hipea  of  liber^  from  his  misfortune,  he  sent  to  Antoninus 
ftos  for  re-inforcements,  throwing  the  blame  of  violating 
^e  peace  upon  the  Scots  and  Picts,  and  accusing  the  Bri- 
|ODs  as  the  cause  of  his  disaster.     Lollius  Urbicus,  being, 
m  oonsequence  sent  as  lieutenant-general  by  the  emperor, 
^^Xiquished  the  enemy  in  a  great  battle,  and  drove  them 
^^^t«id  the  rampart,  which  he  again  repaired.     After  this,  a  LoQitu  Ut* 
^•siation  of  arms  took  place,  as  if  by  tacit  agreement     The  ***?«  «*- 
^^^Bitns  were  satbfied  by  placing  a  number  of  garrisons  nunpAru 
Vi  the  neighbourhood,  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  plunder- 
^  the  country ;  and  C!onarus,  who  loved  nothing  in  the 
^v  bat  iti  licentiousness,  hastened  home,  that  he  tav^V^ 
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B^)OK    during  the  peace^  devote  himself  entirely  to  his  pleasures. 
^^'      Immediately,  the  vices  which  he  had  concealed  in  order  to 
Conarut.     court-  the  favour  of  the  people,  burst  forth  in  their  native 
deformity.     -Thinking  that  he  had  conciliated  the  affection 
of  the  nation  by  his  dissimulation,  he  expended  so  pro- 
fusely upon  his  luxury  and  licentiousness  the  treasure  his 
ancestors  had  collected  with  great  labour,  that,  in  a  short 
time,  he  was  reduced  to  extreme  indigence.     In  these  cir- 
CaHs  an  as-  cumstances,  having  called  an  assembly,  he  harangued  them 
supply  bin  grc^^ly  on  the  necessary  magnificence  of  kings,  and  com- 
extrava-     plained    much   of  the   public  poverty^-covering  his   own 
vices   with  the  honourable  names  of  splendour   and   ele- 
gance— and  insisted    strongly  that  every  man   should   be 
compelled  to  render  an  account  of  the  amount  of  his  pro- 
perty, in  order  that  a  moderate  tax  might  be  levied  upon 
it     To  this  speech,  which  met  with  a  very  ungracious  re- 
ception, it  was  replied,  that  it  was  a  measure  of  too  much 
importance,  to  be  hurriedly  carried  into  effect,  and  ought 
therefore  to  be  delayed. 
Debates  xxxii.  A  short  time  having  been  obtained  for  delibera* 

Jerty-to!*"  *'^">  when  the  particular  opinion  of  each  was  demanded,  it 
was  easily  apparent,  that  this  new  method  of  raising  an  in- 
definite sum  of  money,  had  not  originated  with  any  of  the 
nobles,  but  was  the  invention  of  some  courtly  sycophant. 
It  was  then  resolved  that  the  king  should  be  put  into  con- 
finement, as  incapable  of  reigning,  until,  upon  his  resign* 
ing  the  kingdom,  another  should  be  chosen  in  his  stead* 
On  being  assembled  again  next  day,  he,  who  was  first 
called  upon  to  deliver  his  opinion,  in  a  long  speech,  in- 
veighed keenly  against  the  former  conduct  of  the  king: 
pimps,  parasites,  musicians,  and  a  crowd  of  prostitutes, 
were  not,  he  said,  the  proper  ministers  of  a  kingdom ;  use- 
less in  war,  they  were  oppressive  in  peace,  expensive,  in- 
famous, and  despicable !  The  complaint,  too,  was  false 
that  the  royal  revenues  were  inadequate  to  the  expendi- 
ture, for,  upon  them,  many  former  kings,  renowned  in  war, 
and  formidable  to  their  enemies,  had  lived  honourably  and 
splendidly  in  peace ;  but,  if  the  public  income  was  too  li- 
mited for  his  extravagance,  the  deficiency  ought  to  be  sup- 
;)//ec{,  not  from  the  plunder  of  the  citizens,  but  by  his  do- 
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niestic  economy;  a  man  should  regulnle  his  expense,  not   BOOK 
by  his  desires,  which  are  insatiable,  but  according  to  his       IV. 
income,  and  the  wants  of  nature.     Therefore,  he  thought  ^""^^ 
these  villains  on  whom  the  public  money  had  been  squan- 
dered,   on  whose   account   the   king  had   harassed  honest 
men,  spoiling  their  goods,  and  even  putting  thuni  to  death, 
ought  to  be  compelled  by  law,  or  torture  itself,  to  restore 
the  property  which  they  had  amassed  from  the  spoliation  of 
others,  by  their  vile  flattery;   and   that   the  king  should 
be  kept  in  confinement  until  another  could  be  substitut- 
etl,  who  would  not  only  accustom  himself  to  a  sober  life, 
but  teach  others,  by  his  example,  to  live  frugally  and  hardi- 
ly* according  to  the  custom  of  the  country,  and  transmit 
to  posterity  the  discipline  we  had  received  from  our  ances- 
tors.    This  oration,  harsh  as  it  was,  appeared  still  harsher 
to  ears  unaccustomed  to  hear  such  freedom  of  speech ;  nor 
did  the  king  attempt  gently  to  bend  or  to  soothe  the  irri- 
toted  minds  of  the  assembly,  but,   by  ferocious  threats,  he 
'"•ther  more  violently  inflamed  and  exasperated  them  ;  and  lie  is  jnit 
**niid  the  quarrel   and   altercation   which   ensued,   he  was  V""  ^''*'^r 
■^zed  by  some  of  the  bystanders,  and  thrust  into  a  cell. 
^ith  a  few  of  his  retainers. 

Xxxui.  The  courtly  authors  of  his  injurious  councils 
^ere  immediately  leil  to  execution;  and,  lest  any  greater 
disturbance  should  arise  from  the  bonds  of  government 
^ing  loosened,  Argadus,  a  man  of  noble  birth,  was  created 
^■oeroy,  until  the  people  should  be  assembled  lo  choose  a  Argadut 
*>ew  king.  Argadus,  at  first,  managed  the  public  ndnuni- "***'*^  ^'*^ 
*^tion  with  the  greatest  equity,  and  obtained  high  praise 
■^r  his  moderation;  but  being  corrupted  by  prosperity, 
^^  forfeited  almost  all  the  esteem  he  had  gained  by  his 
■^^tner  life;  for,  fomenting  intestine  seditions,  and  strength- 
ening his  authority  by  foreign  aid ;  allying  himself  with  the 
*^ctish  nobility,  from  among  whom  he  took  a  wife  for  him- 
*eU^  and  to  whom  he  disposed  of  his  daughters  in  marriage, 
■^e  began  evidently  to  aim  at  tlie  crown.  These  charges 
^^iig  brought  against  him,  in  a  public  assembly,  he  was 
*^enly  upbraided  for  having  so  quickly  degenerated.  Con- 
vinced that  the  charges  were  true,  and  overwhelmed  with 
*«tnc,  he  burst  into  tears.     As  soon,   however,  as  he  waa 
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BOOK  able  to  speak,  finding  it  impossible  to  clear  himseir  of  the 
^^*  accusation,  he  appealed  to  their  compassion5  and  deprecat- 
ed punishment;  promising,  that  if  he  should  obtain  par- 
don, he  would  immediately  endeavour,  b;  his  uprightness 
and  diligence,  to  correct  whatever  he  had  done  amiss 
through  mistake.  When  he  thus  humbly  supplicated  the 
nobles,  their  indignation  was  turned  into  compassion,  and 
they  ordered  that  he  should  retain  the  government,  and 
himself  appoint  his  own  punishment,  for  to  them  his  sin* 
cere  repentance  would  be  sufficient.  Thenceforward,  Ar- 
gadus  collected  the  most  prudent  men  around  him,  did  no-, 
thing  without  their  advice,  and,  during  the  remainder  of 
his  magistracy,  performed  many  actions  highly  advanta- 
geous to  the  public;  but  particularly,  he  restrained  the 
arbitrary  proceedings  of  the  provincial  judges,  and  forbade 
them  to  pronounce  sentence  upon  any  crime,  without  com- 
plete -previous  investigation.  Having  banished  or  execnC* 
ed  the  most  daring  offenders,  he  corrected  the  public  man- 
ners, which  had  been  corrupted  by  long  licentiousness,  nd 
only  by  the  pains  of  law,  but  likewise  by  bis  own  example. 
In  the  midst  of  these  transactions,  Conarus  died,  fourteen 
years  after  he  had  succeeded  to  tlie  throne.  His  disgrace- 
ful life  being  finished,  partly  by  vexation,  and  partly  by  ill 
health  occasioned  by  confinement. 

XXV.  Ethodius. 

Eihodiut,  XXXIV.  Ethodius,  the  sister's  son  of  Mogaldus,  was  rai»* 
A.  D.  157.  ^  ^  jjjg  throne  in  the  room  of  G>narus.  Immediately  on 
his  succession,  in  an  assembly  of  his  nobles,  he  highly  ex- 
tolled Argadus,  covered  him  with  honours,  heaped  upon 
him  the  most  ample  rewards,  and  committed  to  him  the 
chief  government  of  the  state.  He  then,  according  to  an- 
cient custom,  performed  the  circuit  of  all  the  counties 
of  his  kingdom,  and  afterwards  passed  over  to  the  JBbo- 
dse.  Argadus,  who  had  been  previously  sent  to  quell 
an  insurrection,  in  a  short  time  brought  the  leaders  as 
prisoners  to  the  king,  and,  the  disturbances  being  tnm* 
quillized,  he  returned  to  Albium ;  on  which,  the  islanders, 
freed  from  instant  terror,  and  excited  by  false  rumours  of 
a  foreign  war,  being  besides  more  irritated  than  subdned 
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bj  the  punishintint  of  the  ringleaders^  began  once  more  to    BOOK 
be   tumultuous.      Argadus  was,    therefore,   again   sent  to      ^^* 
repress  them,  and  they,  trusting  to  the  assistance  of  the  sends  Ar- 
Picts  and  Irish,  were  not  tardy  in  coming  to  an  engage-  ^J^J^^j^ 
ment,  in  whicli,  Argadus   being  surrounded,  was  treache- who  i» 
roQsly  slain.     This  disaster  caused  the  king  to  postpone  all  '*'^'°' 
his  other  business,  and  proceed  to  the  islands  in  person, 
where,  by  occasional  skirmishes  and  incessant  attacks,  he 
so  harassed  the  rebels,   that   they,  who  were   inferior  in 
•trengtb,  in  order  to  obtain  security  from  the  advantage  of 
ground,  threw  themselves  into  a  valley  surrounded  on  every 
side  by  precipitous  rocks,  and  to  which  there  was  only  one 
■>arrow  entrance.     Ethodius,  perceiving  the  grand  error  of 
^  situation,  posted  guards  in  all  the  passable  avenues, 
*Kid  drew  a  ditch  and  rampart  in  front  of  the  main  entrance ; 
living  thus  reduced  them  to  extremity,  they  were  forced 
^  last  to  submit  to  the  unlimited  discretion  of  the  king, 
^ko  would  grant  them  pardon  only  on  condition  that  they 
''^Id  surrender  two  hundred,  whom   he  should   select, 
^ng  with  their  leader,   and  the  rest,  afler  delivering  up 
^^r  arms,   might  return  to  their   homes.     The   punish- Subduei 
***cni  of  those  who  were  given  up,  which  was  almost  in-       '"'»"«>- 
'^dy  inflicted,  nearly  produced  a  new  sedition ;  for,  the 
*^nimon  soldiers,  filled  with  indignation  at  this  cruel  spec- 
^de,  when  they  wanted  arms,  rashly  seized  stones,  which 
^^  threw  at  the  king's  party,  nor  was  the  tumult  sup- 
Piressed   without   much   bloodshed.       Ethodius  having  re- 
*^red  tranquillity  everywhere,  made  a  tour  throughout  the 
^hcJe  of  the  kingdom,  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  tlie 
^Ual  distribution  of  justice.     He  delighted,  during  peace, 
^  enjoy  the  amusement  of  hunting,  and  made  many  laws 
f^^cting  it,  several  of  which  are  still  in  force.     Accord- 
^  to  the  custom  of  the  Scottish  chieftains,  the  king  kept 
^  Irish  harper  in  his  bedchamber  during  the  night,  and  by 
^«m  was  murdered,  in  revenge  for  some  relation  whom  he  u  murder- 
^•d  ordered  to  be  put  to  death.     The  assassin,  when  led  ^^^ 
^^^  to  execution,  so  far  from  being  terrified  at  the  appear-  er. 
•**Ce  of  torture,  seemed  rather  to  undergo  it  with  a  species 
^  joy,  as  one  who  had  done  his  duty,  and  considered  the  . 
I^^ishment  as  a  part  of  his  reward. 
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li'.  XXVI.  Satrakl. 


Satrael.  XXXV.    Ethodius  being  thus  cut  off  after  a  reigu  of  thi& 

A.  D.  19(X  ly  years,  and  his  son  not  yet  capable  of  ascending   the 
throne,  Satrael^  his  brother,  was  elected.     Of  a  callous  and 
depraved  disposition,  he  wished  to  establish  the  succession 
of  his  own  family,   by   the  destruction  of  the  children  of 
Ethodius;   to  accomplish  which,  he  commenced  with  de- 
stroying, by  false  accusations,  his  nobles,  and  all  who  had 
.  been  dear  to  the  former  monarch ;  then  having  struck  ter- 
ror, as  he  imagined,  into  the  minds  of  the  common  people 
by  the  murder  of  the  chiefs,  he  began  to  oppress  them, 
which  speedily  increased  the  hatred  against  him,  shook  his 
authority,  and  excited  seditions.    As  he  durst  not  venture 
abroad    to   repress  these,  being  fully  aware  of  the  public 
Stran  I  d    ^^^""^  '^^  ^^^  incurred,  he  was  strangled  in  his  own  house 
by  his  8(;r-  at  night  by  his  servants,  after  a  reign  of  four  years, 
vants. 

XXVII.  Donald. 

Donald,  xxxvi.    Donald,  another  brother  of  Ethodius,  was  raised 

■  '  to  the  throne  in  the  room  of  Satrael,  whose  numerous  vir- 
tues were  as  great,  or  rather  greater,  than  the  vices  of  his 
predecessor,  and  these  virtues  were  rendered  more  amiable 
by  his  love  of  justice  being  tempered  with  mercy.  Hav- 
ing, by  the  weight  of  his  authority  and  the  speedy  inflic- 
tion of  punishment,  quelled  all  intestine  commotions^  he 
thought  that  the  youlh,  apt  to  become  wanton  through 
idleness,  and  enervated  by  luxury,  would  be  rendered  more 
robust  by  exercise  and  labour,  and  more  capable  of  resist- 
ing the  force  of  the  enemy ;  he,  therefore,  caused  a  levy  to 
be  made,  an^  so  accustomed  them  to  a  military  life  by  con- 
stant drilling,  that  in  a  short  time  his  recruits  were  brought 
to  equal  the  veterans  in  steadiness.  This  plan  he  was  en- 
abled to  carry  more  fully  into  effect,  by  the  external  peace 
which  his  kingdom  for  some  time  enjoyed.  The  Romio 
soldiers,  who  had  mutinied  some  years  before,  demanded 
another  emperor  in  room  of  Commodus  ;  and,  having  fixed 
upon  ^lius  Pertinax,  who  had  been  sent  to  quell  them, 
instead  of  acting  against  the  Scots  and  Picts,  turned  their 
Mrms  against  each  other.     It  was  of  advantage,  too^  for  the 
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preservation  of  peace,  that  Donald,  first  of  all  the  Scottish     book 
kings,  was  converted  to  the  Christian  faith  ;•  although  nei-      ^^' 
(her  be  nor  several  of  the  succeeding  kings,   together  with  Converted 
a  great  part  of  the  nobility  who  favoured  them,  were  able  ^^.^^'*^"- 
to  eradicate  wholly  the  ancient  heathen  rites.     But  tlie  ex- 
pedition of  the  emperor  Severus,  which  took  place  during  Seremt 
bifl  reign,  overturned  all  his  institutions,  public  and  pri-  gj!^*^^ 
Yite.    For  that  emperor,  a  skilful  and  experienced  general, 
intending  to  subdue  the  whole  island,  led  into  Britain  a 
more  powerful  body  of  forces  than  any  of  the  Romans  had 
ever  hitherto  done.     He  had,  besides,  other  reasons  for 
this  expedition ;  his  sons  were  corrupted  by  the  luxuries  of 
tbe  metropolis,   and  his  army  enervated  by  inactivity,  for 
vbidi  evils  he  thought  military  labour  would  be  a  remedy. 
Bj  bis  arrival  the  disturbances  which  were  on  the  point  of 
breaking  out,  were  averted ;  and  the  Scots  and  Picts,  leav- 
ing the  countries  in  the  vicinity  of  the  province,    betook 
tbemselves  again  to  their  fastnesses. 

XXXVII.  Severus,  that  he  might  at  once  put  an  end  to  all  Manshei 
British  wars,  led  his  army  through  vast  wilds,  and  those  J!^'*  J^* 
pltces  which  had  been  deserted   by  their  inhabitants,   di-i^ 
>^y  against  the  Caledonians;  but  although  there  were 
00  opponents  who  dared  to  face  him  in  the  field,  yet,  on 
■ccoont  of  the  severity  of  the  climate,  his  toils  were  exces- 
*tn^  while  he  cut  down  woods,  levelled  hills,  formed  roads 
Iboiigh  marshes,  and  covered  the  rivers  with  bridges.     In 
^  meantime,  tlie  enemy,  who  could  not  meet  such  an  im- 
>>Qise  multitude  in  battle  array,  scattered  their  flocks  in 
^srious  directions  in  the  rout  of  the  Romans,  in  order  that, 
*ihired  by  the  plunder,  they  might  be  drawn  to  a  distance 
^  the  main  body  of  the  army;  besides  those  who  thus 
^ipersed  fell  into   these    ambushes,    numbers   were    de- 
^^ed  by  the  perpetual  rains,   or,  when   wearied  with 
'''^ttcbing,   and  incapable  of  proceeding,  were  killed   by 
^beir  comrades,  that  they  might  not  fall  into  the  hands  of 
"*  enemy.     Nor  would  he  desist  from  his  undertaking,  jj.^  ^j^g^ 
^  he  bad'  reached  the  farthest   end  of  the  island,   al-  culUet. 
^<^^  according  to  Dion,  there  were  not  less  than  tihy 

*  Vide  Note  on  chap,  lii 
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BOOK    thousand  men   lost  from  the  time   they  commenced  their 
^^*       march.       Severus   himself,    although    he   was  in  ill  health 
during  almost  the  whole  of  the  expedition,  and  was  carried 
about  in  a  covered   litter,  yet,  by  his  incredible  persever- 
ance, he  forced  the  enemy  to  sue  for  conditions  of  peace, 
and  surrender  a  great  part  of  their  territory.     He  fixed  tlie 
Fixes  the    bounds  of  the   Roman  empire  by  a  rampart,  erected   be-' 
ihe^rapire.  ^^een  the  friths  of  Forth  and  Clyde,  where  Agricola  had 
formerly  determined   the   limits  of  the  province.*      This 


•  The  industry  and   research  of  Buchanan,  and  the  rational  light  which 
he  first  threw  upon  the  antiquities  of  his  country,  are  apt  to  be  undervalued 
by  those  who  estimate  the  worth  of  his  works  by  the  ease  with  which  the 
subsequent  labours  ot  others  enable  us  to  follow  his  track,  and  correct  his  mis- 
takes.    The  wall  which  he  here  ascribes  to  Severus,  is  now  kno^*n  to  hare 
been  built  by  LoUius  Urbicus,   the  general  who  successfully  governed  Bri- 
tain under  Antoninus  Pius.     This  spot  had  been  first  marked  out  by  a  line  of 
forts  erected  between  the  friths  of  Clyde  and  Forth,  by  Agricola ;  but  tht 
frontier  was  soon  lost,  and  Hadrian,  on  his  coming  into  Britain,  [as  men- 
tioned chap.  XXX.]  constructed  a  rampart  between  the  Solway  and  the  T3me. 
Antoninus,  however,  having  recovered  the  first  barrier,  this  wall  was  con- 
structed about  twenty  years  af^er.     Buchanan  did  not  live  long  enough  to 
be  acquainted  witli  these  truths,  it  was  the  discovery  of  one  inscription  which 
enabled  Cambdcn  to  have  a  glimpse  of  the  fact ;  the  successive  discoveries 
of  many  monumental  stones,  by  digging  up  the  foundation  of  the  wall,  haw 
shown  the  whole  circumstances  of  the  time  when  this  singular  fence  was 
made,  and  by  whom ;  the  university  of  Gl&sgow  engraved  a  large  collection 
of  stone  monuments  in  their  library,  which   of^en   mention    the   name  of 
Antoninus — one  of  them,  that  of  LoUius  Urbicus.     Timothy  Pont  first  ex- 
amined these  antiquities  in  the  Age  of  Cambden;  Sir  Kobert  Sibbald,  a 
century  after^vards;    Gordon,  in   1725;  Horsely,  soon  after;  and  General 
Roy,  an  engineer,  1755.     From  their  investigations  it  appears  this  rampart 
consisted  of  a  \'88t  ditch  on  the  outward,  which  was  generally  about  twenty 
fe^t  deep  and  forty  feet  wide,  and  which  there  is  some  cause  for  believing  might 
have   bc(Mi  filled  with  water  as  occasion  required  ;  next,  of  a  wall  within 
the  ditch,  which  was  upwards  of  twenty  feet  high  and  twenty-four  feet  thick, 
composed  of  enrth  on  a  stone  foundation,  and  this  ditch  and  rampart  were 
strengthened  at  both  the  extremities,  and  throughout  the  whole  extent,  by 
twenty-one  forts,  there  being  one  station  at  each  extremity  of  it,  and  ooe 
at  the  end  nearly  of  every  two  miles.     A  military  road,  as  a  necessary  ap* 
pendage,  run  along  inside  the  fortifications  from  end  to  end.     Capitolinus, 
a  writer  of  the  third  century,   speaking  of  the  Emperor  Antoninus  Piuf» 
says,  he  subdued  the  Britons  by  Lollius  Urbicus  his  Lieutenant,  and  rei- 
moved  the  barbarians  further  off  by  another  turf  wall,    niuro  cetpititio,  drawtt 
across  the  island,  alluding  to  the  previous  Wall  of  Hadrian.     The  wall  of  Sk- 
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rampart  where  it  touched  the  river  Carron,  had  a  garrison     BOOK 
or  fortress,  which,  by  its  situation  and  the  termination  of  a 


number  of  roads  there,  had  the  appearance  of  a  small  city,  Il>»»ni. 
which  some  of  our   writers   falsely  imagine  to  have  been 


▼Xftui^  whi^  WAi  a  third,  was  erected  between  the  Solway  and  7)710,  upon  ths 
aite  or  nearly  parallel  with  Hadrian's ;  which,  Chalmers  insists,  he  built  beforehe 
marched  agiunst  the  Scots,  and  which  Pinkerton  saj's,  "  If  any  writer  were 
to  deny  that  he  ever  built  any  wall  at  all,  it  would  be  difficult  to  answer 
him.'*  All,  however,  agree  to  admit  that  he  did  build  a  wall,  and  that  it 
waa  near  Newcastle ;  and  I  think  it  by  no  means  im])robal)le  thiit  he  repaired 
the  former  rampart  of  Aiitonine,  for  Herodian,  as  quoted  by  Mr.  Nimmo, 
■^i»  "  the  army  [Severus*s]  passed  over  friths,  and  the  mmports  which  had 
bea  thrown  up  as  boundaries  and  fences  to  the  empire ;"  and,  it  must  be 
nhieiied,  he  did  not  give  up  the  territory  between  tlic  wall  at  Newcastle, 
ttkd  the  okl  rampart,  but  his  son.  If  this  supposition  be  allowed,  it  easily 
Keondles  the  *'  palpable  contradiction**  of  his  historians,  who  assert,  both 
^hat  he  built  the  vroil  and  acquired  a  territory.  Nimmo*s  Stirlingshire — Ca- 
ledonia by  Chalmers — Pinkerton*s  Enquiry — and  Statist  Acct.  of  Kils}th, 
Falkirk,  &C. 

Hk  expedition  of  Severus  was  fixed  upon  by  M'Pherson  as  the  era  of 

Ottian  and  his  heroes,  but  not  the  slightest  hint  of  their  exibtence  appears 

A  tay  thing  bearing  the  shape  of  either  fabulous  or  veritable  history,  or  in  the 

i^oiantie  traditions  connected  with  still  bter  periods ;  nor  do  the  poems  them- 

**HtB  reflect  the  smallest  light  on  the  manners,   the   transactions,  the  reli- 

Ml  or  the  language  of  the  peojile  among  whom   they  are  said   to  have 

hcca  composed  and  admired.      It  would,   perhaps,  be   esteemed,   by  all 

^  inqiure  into  Scottish  history,   a  gratuitous   task,  to  enter  upon  a  la- 

hwioai  examination  of   the  authenticity  of  productions   which    have  only 

M  insginaiy  connexion  with  our  annals,  when  there  are  so  many  i)rob]ems 

^  ov  records  which  have  some  rerisiinilitude,  and  are  yet  unsolved.      I 

l^diere  that  the  opinion  of  the  public,  even  of  the  Scottish  public,  at  last  co- 

""ddes  pRtty  neariy  with  what  the  most  sceptical  alii-aya  allowed,  and  what 

4  exoept  the  very  credulous,  are  now  willing  to  grant ;  that  the  names, 

^  tTMlitionary  &bles,  and  a  few  passages  of  old  ballads  which  were  airrent  in 

^  Hi^dands,  were  adopted  by  M'Pherson,  and  that  the  rest  was  supplied 

^  the  nominal  translator   who  borrowed  and  imitoted  very  liberally  the 

*>t  beautiful  passages  from  poets  of  every  country,  ancient  and  modem, 

*M>«i  md  profime.     To  those  who  wish  to  see  the  subject  fairly  and  fully 

^^ttned,  I  would  recommend  Mr.  ling's  Dissertation  at  the  end  of  his 

Biitey  of  Scothmd,  from  which  I  extract  that  obvious  objection  which  has 

***>!•  appeared  to  me  to  be  unanswerable, — the  impossibility  of  pret:erving 

^  a  work  for  upwards  of  fifteen  hundred  years  by  oral  tradition.     It 

*  ■deed  stiange,  says   Hume  in  a  letter  to    Giblxin,  that  any  man  of 

*****  ihoald  have  imagined  it  possible  that  above  twenty  thousand  verses, 

1*^  with  mimberless  historical  facts,  could  have  been  preserved  by  oral 

fifty  generations,  by    the  rudest,  perhaiis  of  all   the  cVi^ 
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BOOK    Camelodunum ;    but  it  more  probably  was  the  city  Becle 
calls  GuidL      Only  a  few   years  before   this  was  written, 
remains   of  the    ditches   and   walls,   and   likewise   of  the 
streets,  were  visible ;  nor  even  yet  are  the  walls  so  com- 
pletely destroyed,  or  the  vestiges  so  indistinct  as  not  to  be 
traced  in   many  places;  and   in   the   earth,  on  being  but 
slightly  dug,  square  stones  are  discovered,  which  the  own- 
ers of  the  land  in  the    vicinity  use  in  the  erection  of  their 
houses;   the  inscriptions,  too,   that  have  been  decyphered 
indicate  it  to    have  been  of  Roman   workmanship.      The 
magnitude  of  the  design  is  evidenced  by  these  words  of 
^lius  Spartianus — '^  Britain,  and  it  is  the  greatest  orna- 
ment of  his  empire,  he  hath  fortified  by   a  wail  iMuro} 
drawn  across  the  whole  island  to  both  sides  of  the  ocean  ;** 
which  words  appear  to  me  to   imply,    not  a  rampart,  as 
Bede  tliinks,   but  a  wall,  especially  as  the  work  honour- 
ed with  such  an  eulogy,  is  not  half  as  large  as  the  ram- 
part of  Hadrian ;  and  besides,    at  the  nearest   point,  this 
fortification  is  eighty  miles  distant  from  the  work  of  Had- 
rian. 
Am^'entre.      xxxviii.    There   remain — unless  I  am   mistaken — other 
evidences   of  this   peace.      A  little   below   the  fortress  of 
which  I  have  spoken,  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Carron, 
stands  a  round  edifice  formed  of  quadrangular  stones,  with- 
out lime  or  cement,  about  the  size  of  a  moderate  pigeon- 
house,  open  at  the  top,  and    perfectly    entire,  except  the 
upper  lintel  of  the  door,  where  the  name  of  the  builder  and 
designation  of  the  work,  is  believed  to  have  been  inscribed ; 
which  was  destroyed  by  Edward   I.   king  of  England,  with 
the  same  malice  with  which  he  endeavoured  to  deface,  as 
much  as  lay  in  his  power,  all  the  other  ancient  Scottish 
monuments.     This  building,  some  have  falsely  pronounced 
to  have  been  a  temple  of  Claudius  Caesar ;  but  I,  accord- 


vilized  nations,  the  most  necessitous,  the  most  turbulent,  and  die 
settled.  To  estimate  the  full  force  of  this  argument,  adds  Laing,  *<  let  us  re> 
member  that  three-fourths  of  the  cirilised  world  have  been  emplofed 
since  the  era  of  Fingal,  in  the  recitation  of  poems  neither  so  hog  nor  ao  in- 
tricate as  Ossian's,  and  consider  how  small  a  portion  of  the  Psalms  or  Litugr 
csn  be  preserved  by  memory,  much  less  transmitted  by  oral  tradhioa  for  •  sin* 
gle  generation." 
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ing  to  every  conjecture  which  I  am  able  to  form,  believe  fioOK 
it.  to  have  been  a  temple  of  Terminus.  There  are  like-  ^^* 
^vriscy  on  the  left  bank  of  the  same  water,  two  small  earth- 
en mounds,  evidently  artificial,  situate  in  a  small  plain ;  a 
oonsiderable  part  of  the  smaller,  which  lies  farthest  west, 
lias  been  swept  away  by  the  overflowing  of  tiie  river;  the 
inhabitants  of  the  neighbourhood  still  call  them  Duni  pace 

^bills  of  peace.     Peace  then,   being  thus  procured  for 

that  division  of  the  island,  and  every  thing  tranquillized, 
JDonald  died,  having  governed  tlie  realm  twenty  and  one 
years. 

XXVIII.  Ethodius  II. 

XXXIX*  Ethodius  II.,  a  son  of  the  former  Ethodius,  sue-  Ethodius, 
ceeded  Donald,  a  man  almost  stupid,  at  least  of  a  more  slug-  ^'  ^-  **  • 
fpsh  disposition  than  was  adapted  to  the  government  of  so 
fierce  a  people ;  against  whom,  when  the  chiefs  had  conibin- 
^  together,  such  was  their  respect  for  the  race  of  Fergus, 
^bat  having  found  Ethodius  only  indolent,  and  not  guilty  of 
*ny  flagrant  crime,  they  left  him  the  name  of  king,  but  ap-  Striptof 
)H>inted  lieutenants  for  each  district,  who  should  administer  ment. 
Justice ;  and  by  their  equity  and  moderation,  Scotland  en- 
joyed  a  degree  of  tranquillity,  which  tlie  land  had  never  be- 
fore possessed ;  for  not  only  were  crimes  punished,  but  even 
^he  immoderate  avarice  of  the  king  was  rendered  harmless 
^  the  people.     The  king,  in  the  twenty-first  year  of  his 
'^ign,  was  slain  in  a  family  quarrel.  Killed. 

XXIX.  Athircus, 
XL.  Athurcus,  son  of  the  late  sovereign,  showing  more  Athircus,^ 
K^us  than  could  have  been  expected  from  his  years,  was 
^i^e  king.     By  his  skill  in  horsemanship  and  military  ex- 
^tcises,  his  liberality  and  courtesy,  the  young  monarch  at- 
^'iBcted  universal  love;  but,  as  he  advanced  to  manhood,  de- 
^UniDg  into  vice,  by  his  profound  avarice,  irritability,  luxury 
*>id  sloth,  he  soon  deprived  himself  of  the  esteem  of  the  vir- 
ions; and  tlie  more  he  gratified  the  youth  by  his  flagitious 
^'^anners,  so  much  the  more  did  he  grievously  oflend  their 
fathers.     At  last,  a  conspiracy  of  the  nobles  was  formed  Compired 
•gainst  him  by  Nathalocus,   a  nobleman  of  the  first  twvVs.^  •«^^^^ 
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BOOK  whose  daughter  he  had  first  debauched,  then  beaten  vv 
^^*  rods,  and  afterwards  delivered  over  for  prostitution  to 
vile  herd  by  whom  he  was  surrounded ;  and,  having  in  vi 
endeavoured  to  defend  himself  by  force;  deserted,  even  by] 
servants,  who  detested  his  vices,  he  fell  by  his  own  hand, 
Kills  him*  the  twelfth  year  of  his  reign.  The  king  being  destroye 
Dorus,  either  because  he  was  his  brother,  or  because  he  hi 
been  the  minister  of  his  crimes,  fearing  lest  the  nobles,  wfai 
their  minds  were  inflamed  with  the  recent  provocation,  shoal 
wreak  their  vengeance  upon  the  whole  royal  race,  fled,  ai 
carried  with  him  the  king's  young  sons,  Findochus,  Can! 
tins,  and  Donald.  Nor  was  he  mistaken  in  his  opinion;  f 
Nathalocus,  who  was  particularly  afiected  by  his  individo 
injury,  not  content  with  tlie  exile  of  Dorus,  sent  messengc 
after  him,  who  were  commissioned  to  assassinate  him,  tog 
ther  with  hb  brotlier's  children.  These  messengers  comii 
to  the  Picts'  country,  for  the  royal  youths  had  chosen  tli 
place  as  their  residence  during  their  exile,  deceived  by  I 
stature  and  appearance,  secretly  slew  another  person  i 
Dorus. 

XXX,.  Nathalocus. 
Nathal^s  xLi.  Nathalocus  having  thus,  as  he  imagined,  remov< 
throne,  those  whom  he  feared  as  the  chief  obstacles  to  his  desig 
A.  D.  246.  ^as  ^}jg  first  usurper,  it  is  said,  who  ambitiously  sought 
seize  the  crown  of  the  Scots;  to  which  the  majority  of  tl 
nobility  being  adverse,  he  was  made  king  by  a  party  he  hi 
corrupted,  by  promises  and  bribes.  Nor  was  the  govemmei 
so  iniquitously  obtained,  much  better  managed ;  for,  suspec 
ing  the  nobility,  whom  he  had  found  opposed  to  him  in  (I 
assemblies  of  the  states,  he  committed  the  whole  administr 
tion  to  plebeians,  whose  poverty  and  audacity  made  them  tl 
ready  instruments  of  any  crime.  To  his  original  suspicio: 
more  serious  apprehensions  were  added.  By  some  intercef 
ed  letters,  addressed  to  his  principal  nobility,  he  learned  tb 
Dorus  and  the  children  of  Athircus  were  still  alive ;  and  tfa 
the  latter  were  educating  among  the  Picts  as  the  heirs  of  tl 
kingdom.  In  order  to  avert  this  danger,  he  invited  those 
the  nobles  whom  he  principally  suspected,  to  come  to  hini» 
if  he  intended  to  consult  ll\em  on  public  afikirs ;  and  whi 
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they  were  brought  together,  he  threw  the  whole  into  prison,    BOOK 
and  ordered  them  to  be  strangled  the  next  night.     But  what 
he  hoped  would  put  an  end  to  his  fear,  proved  the  signal  for  Murders 
coispiracies ;  because  the  friends  of  .those  who  were  murder-    ''^ 
ed^  being  not  less  afraid  for  themselves  than  grieved  at  the 
calamity  of  their  relations,  every  where  rose  in  arms  against 
him     Whilst  he  was  endeavouring  to  collect  an  army  to 
meet  his  opponents,  he  was  killed  by  one  of  his  own  house- 
It  eld,  in  about  the  twelftli  year  of  his  reign,     llespecting  the  Is  killed  by 
iniimer  of  his  death,  some  of  our  writers  add  a  circumstance,  *  "^'"'^'^^ 
'vrhich  bears  a  greater  resemblance  to  fable  than  to  truth. 
They  say,  that  when  he  by  whom  the  usurper  was  slain,  was 
sent  to  a  diviner,  to  inquire  respecting  the  victory,  the  life 
of  the  king,  and  tlie  fate  of  the  kingdom ;  he  received  for  an- 
swer, from  a  certain  old  woman,  that  the  king  would  not  live 
long^  yet  his  danger  would  not  arise  from  an  enemy,  but 
from  cne  of  his  domestics.     When  he  urged,  by  whom  ?  the 
old  woman  replied,  he  will  be  destroyed  by  thyself.     Hav- 
uig  cursed  the  witch,  he  returned  home,  and  reflecting  that 
It  Would  neither  be  possible  to  conceal  the  answer,  nor  safe 
^  tell  it,  lest  he  should  render  himself  suspected  by  the 
'^^g,  a  wretch  governed  wholly  by  his  fears;  it  appeared 
^■fir  to  him,  to  sacrifice  the  tyrant  to  the  general  wish,  than 
^  preserve  him  safe,  at  the  imminent  risk  of  his  own  life.     He 
y^  returned  straight  home,  and  having  obtained  a  secret 
**^tervicw  with  Nathalocus,  for  the  purpose  of  informing  him 
^  the  answer  of  the  diviner,  he  put  him  to  death,  in  the 
^*elfth  year  of  his  reign :  delivering  his  country  from  slav- 
^^%  and  himself  from  danger. 

XXXI.  FiNoociius. 

Xlii.  When  th^death  of  the  late  king  was  divulged,  the  Findoohm, 

'ons  of  Athircus  were  recalled,  and  Findochus,   now  in  the 

^wer  of  youth,  chosen  as  his  successor;  who,  besides  being 

'•Ascended  from  tlie  royal  family,  was  recommended  by  his 

^ny  natural  accomplishments,  his  elegance  of  form,  his  sta- 

^t'e  and  strength,  but  still  more  by  the  numerous  dangers 

**•  had  encountered.     Nor  were  the  hopes  conceived  of  him 

"Various.     In  his  common  deportment  he  was  extremely 

^ttrleous,  upright  in  pronouncing  judgment,  and  fa\V\\Vu\  Vo 
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bOOR    for  bis  misfortune,  or  of  the  severe  wounds  he  had  receive 
having  scarcely  finished  the  first  year  of  his  reign. 


and  dies  of 

.    grief.  XXXIII.  Donald  III.  the  Islamdeb. 

Donald  III.  xLiv.  Upon  the  death  of  the  late  king,  Donald,  tf 
'  Islander,  who  had  before  assumed  the  royal  title  witho^ 
any  authority,  now  trusting  to  the  fears  of  the  nobles,  gtf 
vemed  as  if  he  had  had  a  legitimate  right ;  for  they,  afreS 
lest  he  should  kill  their  captive  relations,  which  be  cov 
stantly  threatened,  dared  not  to  move.     Raving  like  a  mac 

Hii  crueU  man,  the  tyrant  was  not  satisfied  with  prohibiting  by  edi- 

^*  the  use  of  arms  to  all  except  his  own  servants,  nor  wi« 

massacring  himself  the  nobility,  in  whose  extinction  he  b^ 
lieved  the  stability  of  his  government  to  consist;  but  settiB 
at  variance  the  survivors  of  his  cruelties,  he  delighted 
beholding   their   mutual  slaughter;    for  he  esteemed  tb« 
death  his  gain,  and  thought  himself  delivered  from  as  mikJ 
enemies  as  there  were  nobles  who  fell  on  either  side.  Nor  d 
he  dread  any  thing  more  than  their  agreement ;  wherefor 
he  kept  himself  almost  constantly  at  home,  and  conscious    < 
the  injuries  he  had  everywhere  inflicted,  fearing  all,  ai3< 
feared  by  all,  he  rarely  showed  himself  in  public.     At  last 
in    the   twelfth  year   passed   amid   such    wretchedness,  bu 
avenger  of  the  public  wrongs  was  discovered,  Crathilintbus 
the  son  of  king  Findochus.    He  had  been  secretly  preserved 
by  his  nurse,  while  he  was  believed  long  ago  to  have  perisfc- 
ed ;  but  having  obtained  an  unequalled  degree  of  strength  and 
of  wisdom,  concealing  his  extraction  and  name,  he  was  re- 
ceived, first  into  the  palace,  then  into  the  familiarity  of  tlw 
king,  and  soon,  by  the  sprightliness  of  his  wit,   became  hi* 
chief  favourite.     At  last,  every  thing  having  succeeded  ^ 
cording  to  his  most  sanguine  expectation,  he  discovered  to 
a  select  few  who  he  was,  and  what  he  intended  ;  and  wte« 
he  had  collected  around  him  a  proper  band  for  accompli*''- 

Ii  IdDed  by  jng  his  purpose,  a  fit  opportunity  occurring,  he  killed  DonaWi 

thui,  *"d  withdrew  secretly  with  his  associates. 

XXXIV.  Crathilinthus. 
9rbot§  ^         xLT.  When  the  death  of  the  tyrant  was  made  known,  bfl* 
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ed,  occssioned  tbe  greatest  public  joy.     Crathilinthus,  when     BOOS 
his  tncestry  was  proved,  was   unanimously  declared  king  * 

with  an  enthusiasm  never  before  equalled,  as  being  not  only 
the  liberator,  but  the  preserver  of  his  country.     Immedi- 
ately on  his  ascending  the  throne,  he,  with  universal  ap- 
probation, caused  the  children  and  relations  of  the  usurper 
to  be  put  to  death,  that  he  might  destroy,  as  it  were,  ty- 
ranny by  tbe  roots.     He  then  went  over  the  whole  of  the 
kingdom,  according  to  the  established  custom,  for  the  equit- 
able distribution  of  justice,  and  endeavoured  as  much  as 
in  his  power  to  repair  the  mischief  which  Donald  had  oc- 
casiom^.     Peace  being  thus  restored  at  home  and  abroad, 
he  resolved  to  enjoy  it,  according  to  the   manner  of  the 
country,  in  the  diversion  of  hunting.     While  he  pursued 
bis  sport  on  the  Grampian  hills,  near  the  boundaries  of  the 
Picts,  he  entertained  magnificently  all  the  Pictish  youth  who  Hitunitj 
joined  the  chase ;  and  wishing  to  extend  the  amity  which  '^}^  ^ 
trose  from  their  ancient  alliances,  and  the  general  peace, 
Ike  studiously  cultivated  the  most  intimate  familiarity  with 
them.    But  this  affability  of  Crathilinthus  had  almost  occa- 
woned  his  ruin ;  for  the  Picts  having  privately  stolen  a  re- 
■uurliable  dog,  of  which  the  king  of  the  Scots  was  exceed- 
inglj  fond,    and    detained  it  concealed    among  them,   the 
keeper  of  the  king's  dogs,  on  receiving  information  of  the 
1^       piece  where  he  was  hid,  went  thither,  and  endeavouring  to 

letch  it  away,  was  killed.     An  uproar  being  occasioned  by  Dettrortd 
!>!•  death,  a  number  of  both  nations  ran  together,  and  a  byaccident. 
'Iierp  combat  ensued,  in  which  a  great  many  were  slain, 
'Qtong  whom  fell  not  a  few  of  the  young  nobility  of  each 
^gdom,  and  thus  laid  the  foundation  of  a  cruel  war ;  for, 
ftom  that  day  both  nations  harassed  each  other  with  hostile 
'^^rsions,  and  would  not  desist  till  they  met  in  conflict 
^th  regular  armies;  nor  could   peace   be   re-established 
^n  any  terms,  although   both  die  kings  most  ardently 
^red  it.      They  were  not  ignorant  to  how  much  danger 
^ese  disaensions  exposed  them,  the  Romans  and  Britons 
^Dg  their  constant  enemies ;  yet,  the  desire  of  mutual  re- 
^ge  so  infuriated  the  two  nations,  that,  whilst  every  one 
P'Oiecated  hb  own  private  quarrel,  they  despised  iVve  Vow 
t'^faig  daiiger  common  to  them  all ;  and  had  i\ol  CwtfiVL- 
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UOOK    sius,  a  Roman  exile,  of  obscure  birth  but  high  military  re* 
.  nown,  interposed)  the  conflict  must  have  ended  in  the  exter- 


"  mination  of  both.     This  Carausius  was  sent  by  Dioclesian 

to  maritime  Bononia,*  to  protect  Belgic  Armorica  from  the 
incursions   of  the  Franks  and  the  Saxons;    where  having 
frequently  captured  many  barbarians  with  all  their  plunder, 
h   o!^     .  ^^  ^®  would  neither  restore  it  to  the  provincials  nor  send  it 
sius.  to  the  emperor,  a  suspicion  arose  that  he  permitted  the  bar- 

barians to  ravage  these  districts  on  purpose  to  enrich  him- 
self, by  intercepting  them  in  their  retreat,  and  seizing  their 
spoil.  Being  ordered,  on  this  account,  to  be  put  to  death, 
by  Maximian,  he  assumed  the  purple,  and  took  possession 
of  Britain;  and  that  he  might  strengthen  himself  against 
Bassianus,  the  Roman  lieutenant,  he  reconciled  the  dissen- 
sions between  the  Scots  and  the   Picts,  and  entered  into  a 

Who  en-    treaty  of  alliance  with   them.      When  the  Romans  had  in 

ten  uito  al-  *^ 

liance  with  vain  endeavoured  to  subdue  this  skilful  commander,  and  he 

both  na-     j^^^^j  restored  to  the  Scots  and  Picts  their  ancient  posses- 
tions.  ,  ,  ■ 

sions,  he  was  slain,  after  a  reign  of  seven  years,  by  Allectus 
his  fellow-soldier.  Allectus,  when  he  had  governed  three 
years,  being  killed  by  Asclepiodotus,  Britain  was  restored 
to  the  Roman  empire,  in  the  tenth  year  after  it  had  been 
dissevered;  but  neither  Asclepiodotus,  nor  Constantius 
Chlorus  who  succeeded  him,  performed  any  thing  worthy 
of  notice  in  Britain,  unless  it  was,  that  the  latter  begat,  ot 
Helena  his  concubine,  Constantine,  who  afterwards  suc- 
ceeded to  the  empire.  In  the  midst  of  these  transactions 
Crathilinthus  died,  after  he  had  ruled  the  Scottish  nation 
twenty-four  years. 

XXXV.  FlNCORMACHUS. 

Fiiicorma-  xLVi.  Fincormachus,  cousin-german  to  Crathilinthus,  en- 
A.  b.  304. joyed  after  him  the  kingdom  of  the  Scots.  He  obtained 
many  splendid  victories  over  the  Romans,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Picts  and  Britons,  and  some  without  any  external 
aid.  At  length,  being  broken  down  by  civil  wars  at  home^ 
and  constant  unremitting  struggles  abroad,  the  Romans 
became  inclined  to  peace,  and  the  Scots  too,  willingly  em- 

*  The  sea  coast  of  B^mW;!)©.  oTt\velovcv\  wow  c^XWvVHoulo^e  ?nr  la  Menu 
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Ijraced  repose.     Freed  from  external  cares,  the  Scots  now    BOOK 
chiefly  exerted  themselves  for  the  promotion  of  the  Christian      ^^* 
religion,  to  which  they  were  incited  by  the  following  occur-  pponnotM 
rence.     Multitudes  of  the  Britons,  fearing  the  cruelty  of  Cbn*tiani. 
Dioclesian  towanis  the  Christians,  sought  refuge   among  ^' 
them,  of  whom  many  illustrious  for  the  purity  of  their  doc- 
trine and  the  uprightness  of  their  lives,  remained  in  Scot- 
land, and  led  a  solitary    life,  with  such  a  reputation  for 
sanctity  among  all  ranks,  that  upon  their  decease,  the  cells 
they  had  inhabited  were  changed  into  churches,  and  from 
that  custom   it  still  continues  that  the  ancient  Scots  call 
churches,  cells.     This  species  of  Religious  they  called  Cul-  CuMms. 
dees  ;*  and  the  name  and  the  institution  remained,  until  a 
more  recent  kind  of  monks,  divided  into  a  number  of  orders, 
expelled  them;  which  latter  were  as  much  their  inferiors 
in  doctrine  and  in  piety,  as  their  superiors  in  riches,  cere- 
monies, and  other  external  rites,  by  which  the  eye  is  capti- 
^ted,  and  the  mind  deceived.     Fincormachus  having  set- 
tled the  affairs  of  Scodand  with  the  utmost  e(]uity,  and  in- 
troduced among  his  subjects  the  cultivation  of  milder  pur- 
suits, departed  in  the  forty-seventh  year  of  his  reign. 

XXXVI.  RoMAciius. 

XLJii.  Upon  the  death  of  the  king,  a  very  serious  con- 
ation arose  among  three  cousin-germans,  descended  from  The  crowu 
'tree  brothers  of  Crathilinthus;  Romachus,  Fetholniachus,  ^"P^^*^ 
*nd  Angusianus,  or  rather  ^neanus.  Romachus  was  re- 
commended, because  his  father  was  the  eldest  of  the  three 
***t)ihers  of  Crathilinthus,  and  his  mother  of  the  royal  blood 
of  the  Picts,  and  because  he  was  himself  of  a  bold  disposi- 
tion, and  likely  to  procure  alliances.  For  Angusianus,  were 
^>^ged  his  age  and  experience,  his  amiable  manners,  and  the 
"^vour  of  the  people;  but  above  all,  that  Fethelmachus,  who 
^^  m  the  beginning  been  his  competitor,  was  now  a  sup- 
Porter  of  his  claim.  On  account  of  the  warlike  appearance 
^bese  dissensions  assumed,  nothing  could  be  done  in  the 

*  For  all  dK  informadon  which  we  can  now  hope  to  obtain  on  tbia  intcreat- 
^  *t^bjeet»  I  muat  refer  again  to  Dr.  Jamieaun's  excellent  woik,  ao  often 
^^^■otid  m  tbeae  notea,  Vide  p.  4a. 
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BOOK    first  assembly,  and  on  the  breaking  up  of  the  meeting  th* 

^*      whole  kingdom  divided  into  two  opposite  factions.     Roma 

'        chus,  inferior  in  the  affections  of  the  people,  called  in  th< 

Pictish  youth,   and  strengthened  himself  by  foreign  aid 

when  Angusianus,  understanding  that  plots  were  prepare! 

for  him  by  his  opponent,   rather   than  exist  in  perpetaa 

anxiety,  determined  at  once  to  commit  himself  to  fortune 

wherefore,  having  collected  his  friends,  he  gave  battle  t 

Romachus,  and,  on  being  vanquished,  fled  to  the  ^budi 

with  Fethelmachus.     Finding,  however,  that  he  could  no 

BomAchufl  be  safe  there,  as  he  was  still  dreaded  by  the  chiefs  of  Um 

MOMidi  the  factions  on  account  of  his  bravery,  and  the  people,  naturalh 

venal,  had  been  seduced  by  the  promises  of  Romachus,  h 

departed  with  his  followers  to  Ireland.     Romachus,  seatec 

on  the  throne  rather  by  force  than  the  will  of  the  people,  cm 

his  rival  being  removed,  wreaked  his  vengeance  most  cruel 

ly  upon  his   adversaries.     That  he  might  not  appear  to  b 

guided  more  by  violence  than  justice,  he  made  a  circuit  o 

the  country  for  holding  assizes ;  he  did  not,  however,  ae 

cording  to  custom,  ask  the  advice  of  any  person,  but  decid 

Hisarbitra- ed  all  capital   causes   by  his  arbitrary  will  alone;    having 

xy  mea-      proceeded  in  a  most  sanguinary  manner,  he  spread  univer 

sal  terror  every  where.     At  length,  the  state  of  affairs  be- 

coming  generally  hateful,  a  conspiracy  of  the  nobility  was 

suddenly  formed,  and  the  tyrant  overthrown  before  he  couk 

possibly  collect  his  forces.     Being  overtaken,  and  brought 

back  in  an  attempt  to  fly  towards  the  Picts,  he  suffered  thi 

Punished    punishment  of  death,  in  the  third  year  of  his  reign;  and  his 

by  death,    head,  fixed  upon  the  top  of  a  pole,  was  carried  about  as  i 

joyful  spectacle  to  the  people. 

XXXVII.  Anousianus. 

AnguKia-  XLviii.  Angusianus  was  immediately  recalled  by  the  una- 
"'"i  ^  nimous  wish  of  the  nation,  to  take  upon  him  the  govern* 
'  ment  of  the  kingdom.  On  his  accession,  those  who  had 
been  the  ministers  of  Romachus'  cruelty  and  avarice,  fea^ 
ing  that  they  would  not  escape  punishment  under  a  just 
monarch,  fled  to  Nectamus,  king  of  the  Picts,  and  urged 
him  to  take  arms,  to  avenge  the  death  of  his  relation.  An« 
gusianusj  anxious  for  peace,  o{\.eti  warned  the  Picts  by  hit 
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tmbasMdors,  of  the  danger  in  which  a  war  would  involve    BOOK 
the  two  kingdoms,  as  the  Britons  were  intent  upon  the  ruin       ^^' 
of  both.     But  they,  either  trusting  to  their   strength,  orpjctigh 
Hinded  by   passion,   seemed   altogether   averse   to  pacific  ^'<^« 
counsels,  and  the  armies  advancing,  a  fierce  conflict  ensued, 
in  which  they  were  defeated,  the  king  of  the  Picts  with  a  few 
oaly  having  escaped.     As  soon  as  he  recovered  a  little  from 
Us  terror,  excited  by  rage  and  shame,  he  levied  a  new  anny, 
•nd  advanced  into  Caledonia,     Angusianus,  having  again 
in  Tain  endeavoured  to  procure  peace,  marched  against  the 
enemy.    A  battle  ensued,  which  was  most  obstinately  con- 
tMed,  the  one  party  striving  to  maintain  the  fame  they  had 
•oquired,  the  other  to  wipe  away  the  disgrace  they  had  in- 
curred.    At  last,  Angusianus  being  killed,  the  Scots  were  sjgjn  {„ 
Arown  into  confusion,  and  put  to  flight.     Nor  was  it  a  joy-  battle. 
W  victory  to  the  Picts,  who  left  their  king,  and  the  flower 
^  their  warriors  upon  the  field.     The  loss  on  each  side  be- 
^g  nearly  equal,  a  temporary  peace  ensued.     Angusianus 
^cd  little  more  than  a  yean 

XXXVIII.  Fethelmachus. 

XLix.  Fethelmachus  w*as  placed  as  king,   in  the  room  of  Fethelma. 
Angusianus.     Ere  he  had  scarcely  reigned  two  years,  as-  ^'"J» 
•^tabling  a  large  amy,  he  wasted  the  country  of  the  Picts, 
Rnd  as  soon  as  he  was  able  to  come  up  with  the  enemy,  a 
little  took  place,  attended  with  immense  mutual  slaughter ; 
^    which  the  wings  of  the  Pictish  army  being  cut  off,  the 
'^Uun  body  was  left  defenceless,  and  almost  wholly  destroy - 
^  ;  yet  they  did  not  fall  unrevenged.     The   king  of  the 
^icti  died,  on  the  third  day,  of  the  wounds  he  had  received. 
The  Scots,  improving  their  victory,  and  having  no  enemy 
^  contend  with,  s})oiled  the  country  on  every  hand;  for 
^^  Pfcts,  having  received  so  tremendous   an  overthrow,  q^.^^ 
^^led  not  hazard  any  pitched  battle,  but  sending  out  light  throws  tne 
flying  detachments  after  the  depredators,  at  proper  times    *^'^*' 
^>^  places,  prevented  the  stragglers  from  spreading  very 
^'^Mcnsively.     In  the  meantime,  Hergustus,  a  crafty  chief, 
accepted  the  command  of  his  countrymen,  and  finding  him- 
*^QiieqaaI  in  atrength  to  the  enemy,  had  recourse  to  de- 
•*•  he  sent  two  Picts,  wiio,  by  pretending  that.  tVvey  vie\^ 
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BOOK    Scots,  were  to  attempt  the  death  of  the  king.     These  emis- 
^^'      saries,   accordingly,  bargauied  with  a  certain   musician  for 
his  murder ;  for  persons  of  this  profession  remain  during 
night  in  the  bedchambers  of  the  nobles,  to  soothe  them  to 
bleep,  or  amuse  them   when   awake  ;    a   custom  still  pre- 
served in  all  the   British  islands  among  the  ancient  Scots. 
Upon  the  appointed  day  the  Picts,  as  was  agreed  upon, 
Murdered    ^vere  admitted  by  the  musician,  and  secretly  murdered  tlie 
liy  Pictish   king  .    y^jt  Yvas  not  the  crime  so   silently  committed,  but 
' .  that  the  dying  groans  of  the  monarch  awaked  his  attend- 
ants.    The  authors  of  the  deed  were  on  this  pursued,  and 
when  they  could  not  fly  farther,  whilst  attempting  to  com- 
bat their  pursuers  with  stones  torn  from  the  rock,  they  were 
taken  by  the  servants  of  the  king,  and  carrieil  back  to  pu- 
nishment. 

XXXIX.  EuGENius,  or  Evenus. 

A"n"w       ^*  Fethelmachus  being  cut  off  in  the  third  year  of  his 
*  government,  Eugenius,  or  rather  Evenus,  the  son  of  Flncor- 
niachus,  succeeded.     During  his  reign,  Maximus,  the  Ro- 
man lieutenant,  expecting  to   possess    the  whole  island,  if 
he  could  only  destroy  the  two  northern  nations,  commenced 
his  operations  by  pretending  friendship  to  the  Picts.     As 
their  circumstances  were  the  most  depressed,  and  they  were 
therefore  the  more  ready  to  listen  to  lerms  of  pacification, 
he  buoyed  them  up  with  magnificent  promises,  if  they  would 
persevere  in  their  attachments  to  the  Romans;  and,  besides 
Picts  and    innumerable   other   advantages,   he   offered   to  concede  to 
ravage  the  them  the  whole  territories  of  the  Scots.     The  Picts,  blind- 
counuy.      ed  with  rage,  and  eager  for  vengeance,  allured  by  his  pro- 
mises, and  regardless  of  the  future,  willingly  listened  to  the 
general's  proposals,  and,  in  conjunction  with  the  Romans, 
ravaged  the   possessions  of  the  Scots.     The  first  engage- 
ment took  place  upon  the  banks  of  the  Cree,  a  river  in  Grai- 
loway,  where  the  Scots,   being  inferior  in   strength,  were 
overcome  by  numbers.     While  they  fled  on  all  sides,  the 
Romans,    certain    of  victory,  pursued  without   regularity; 
but  in  the  midst  of  the  pursuit,  the  troops  of  Argyle,  and. 
other  remote  districts,  who  had  not  yet  Joined  the  army 
^Miw     arriving  in  good  order,  fell  upon  the  dispersed  Romans, « 
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and  occasioned  a  great  slaughter.     Eugenius,  profiting  by    BOOK 
this  circumstance,  rallied  as  many  as  he  could  of  the  fugi-      ^' 
tives,  and  held  a  council  of  war  on  the  present  state  of  his 
a&rs;  when  finding  that,  with  the  forces  he  possessed,  it 
would  be  hopeless  to  renew  the  engagement,  he  retreated 
intoCarrick.     Maximus  was  prevented  from  pursuing  his 
nctoiy,  by  the  sudden  arrival  of  a  messenger  with  intelli- 
gence that  all  the  interior  of  Britain  had  burst  out  in  in- 
surrection.    The  Scots  by  his  departure,  were  relieved  from  Departi. 
die  greater  part  of  their  assailants ;  yet,  although  scarcely 
^le  to  defend  themselves,  inflamed  by  anger,  or  induced 
by  the  hope  of  repressing,  before  the  end  of  summer,  by  The  Scou 
•onae  signal  defeat*  their  neighbouring  enemies,  they  pour-  SJ^"  ^* 
^  in  upon  the  ^icts,  with  all   the  force  their  remaining 
strength,  or  hatred  could  supply.    Wherever  they  marched, 
ftey  destroyed  without  distinction  all  they  met,  and  made 
^nible  bavock  with   fire  and  sword.     Maximus,  although 
ue  threatened  fiercely,  and  talked  loudly  against  the  Scots, 
''cjoiced  equally  at  the  mutual  slaughter  of  both  people; 
Ud,  afterwards,  at  his  own  convenience,  proceeded  against 
^e  Scots,  as  the  avenger  of  the  injuries    they  had  inflicted  Romtntro* 
<^  the  Picts.     The  Scots  being  now  about  to  fight,  not  for  *""'' 
Sloiy,  empire,  or  plunder,  but  for  their  country,  life,  and 
whatever  is  dear  to  man,  led  forth  all  who  were  capable  of 
P^aring  arms,  not  the  men  only,  but  even  women,  accord- 
^g  to  the  national  custom,  and  prepared   for  the  last  de- 
cisive  struggle.      They  pitched  their  camp  near  the  river  Defeat  ibt 
*^oon,  not  far  from  the  enemy.     The  armies  on  both  sides  ^^^•' 
^ving  formed  in  order  of  battle,  the  Roman    auxiliaries 
^^tnmenced  the  engagement  by  attacking  the  Scots ;  there 
^e  one  party,  incited  by  hope,  and  the  other  urged  by  des- 
peration, maintained  a  severe,  but  short  conflict;  the  Picts 
^d  Britons  were  repulsed  with  tremendous  slaughter,  and 
^^d  not  assistance  opportunely  arrived  from  the  main  body 
^^  the  Romans,  a  total  rout  must  have  ensued.     But  Maxi- 
*Us  bringing  up  the  legions,  the  Scots,  inferior  in  number, 
'^^^our,  and  discipline,  were  driven  back,  and  almost  an- 
^Uiilated.     Eugenius,  not  wishing  to  survive  the  ruin  of 
*^*«  army,  fell  in  the  thickest  of  the  battle,  and  the  greater 

^OL.  I.  2  N 
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BOOK    pcirt  of  the  nobles  died  along  with  him,  unwilling  to  ibrsal 

*V'      their  king. 

"""""""      LI.  Maximus,  having  obtained  the  signal  Tictory  so  mw 

sooner  than  he  had  hoped,  when  there  scarcely  remaim 

any  on  whom  to  exercise  his  vengeance,  in  compassion,  r 

Their  cl»-  turned  to  his  pristine  clemency.     In  travelling  over  mai 

mcncy.       ©f  the  Scottish  districts,  he  received  their  submission,  A 

siring  them  to  return  to  the  eultivation  of  their  lands,  an 

to  be  satisfied  with  their  own,  nor  disturb  the  posiciiions  i 

their  neighbours.     The  Picts,  dissatisfied  at  this  denenc 

asserted  that  neither  the  Romans,  nor  their  allies^  won 

ever  enjoy  a  solid  or  sincere  peace,  while  the  Scots^alwv 

a  restless  and  predatory  people,  were  permitted  to  rema 

unmolested ;  nor  would  the  British  land  be  ever  safe,  wH 

a  drop  of  Scottish  blood  flowed  in  it ;  that  as  wild  beaa 

whom  no  kind  ofiices  could  tame,  nor  any  severities  s^ 

due,  so  this  nation  would  never  cease   from  war,  till  t1 

Dissatisfies  ^^^^  exterminated.      Muximus,    in  opposition  to  lliis, 

the  Picts,   plied,  that  according  to  the  ancient   maxims  of  the  Rocv 

people,  many  nations  whom  they  had   conquered,  were  i 

only  permitted  to  remain  unmolested,  but  likewise  itceir 

the  freedom  of  the  state;  that  although  they  had  alma 

subdued  the  whole  world,  they  had  never  wholly  extcrro. 

nated  any  nation,  and  that  now,  having  cut  off  the  king  c 

the  Scots,  with  the  flower  of  the  Scottish  youth,  he  wook 

leave  that  people  objects  of  compassion,  rather  than  of  ter 

ror  to  their  neighbours.      He  would  not  yield,  he  sakli  tc 

the  Picis,  in  his  hatred  towards  the  Scots ;  but  estiinatiD| 

their  situation  justly,  it  was  a  subject  of  gieater  exult«tk» 

to  behold  them  lingering  out  a  wretched  existence,  than  co 

off*  by  a  violent  death ;  as  it  was  a  more  severe  punishmeB 

for  the  living,  to  be  ever  wishing  to  die,  than  by  dyingoDC* 

who  obtain  to  be  delivered  from  all  their  misfortunes.     He  urged  thcs 

UiemTo  ^^  considerations,  however,   not  from  any  great  affection  h 

leave  their  had  for  the  Scots,  but  from  detestation  at  the  cruelty  of  th 

**"*"  ^'      Picts,  and  likewise,  anticipating  the  future  danger  wbici 

might  arise  to  the  Roman  province,  from  the  acquisition  < 

strength  they  would  derive,  were  the  Scots  wholly  destroj 

ed.     But  the  Picts  did  not  desist,  till,  by  entreaties,  prsj*'' 

and  gifts,  they  had  obtamed  a  decree  that  the  Scots  sboai 
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leave  Britain  before  a  certain  duy,  after  which,  all  who  re-  BOOK 
maiiied  should  be  put  to  death.     Their  country  was  divid-      ^^' 
cd  between  the  Picts  and  Britons. 

Lii.  The  surviving  Scots,  dispersed  wherever  chance  led  Thtj  d«« 
them,  through  the  iEbudae,  Ireland,  Scandinavia,  and  the  ^,j^ 
Cimbric  Chersonesus,  were  every  where  humanely  received 
by  tlie  inhabitants.  The  priests,  likewise,  and  monks,  who 
^'erethen  held  in  the  highest  honour,  were  severely  treat* 
^  by  the  Picts  though  they  themselves  professed  the  Chris- 
^an  religion,  being  chased  into  all  the  surrounding  regions. 
'n  the  course  of  their  dispersions,  several  of  them  happen* 
^  to  huid  upon  the  island  of  lona,*  one  of  the  JEhudoey  Prietu 

I 
] 
*  Thii  aflbrdt  at  1ea»t  Bomething  like  a  reason  for  St  Columba  settling  in 
lai^  md  making  it  the  chief  seat  of  the  Culdees  in  after  times.  See  Note» 
^ook  V.  How-ever  we  dispose  of  the  notices  respecting  the  introduction  of 
^  Christian  religion  into  Scotland,  mentioned  under  the  reigns  of  Doiuild» 
Piodionnachiis,  and  in  this  passage,  there  is  no  doubt  of  its  having  been  in- 
^oduced,  at  a  very  early  period,  into  that  part  of  Britain,  now  called  Scot« 
■hI,  and  that  it  had  made  considerable  progress  at  this  date,  A.  D.  I04i. 
^ftcr  the  ckiM  of  Sacred  liifttDry  we  have  little  certain  information  respect- 
*4  the  progress  of  Christianity,  where  it  spread  in  its  genuine  native  purity, 
^  it  did  so  silently,  and  wa^  only  noticed  incidentally,  and  for  the  effects 
^  bad  produced ;  it  is  after  it  becomes  in  some  measure  secularized,  that 
^  •ftads  inaterials  for  history.  I  should  not  hare  noticed  Buchanan's  ac- 
^vot  of  its  introduction  into  Scotland  here,  but  to  shovr  that  even  tht 
Hurions  sceptics  themselves  agree  with  our  historian  in  his  main  story; 
■Bc  this  fact,  no  doubter  has  doubted,  that  at,  and  before  the  time  he-^ 
^vriunsn — assigns  for  the  pUuiting  of  Christianity  in  Scotland,  there  ii  was 
f^itit  Let  thtm  tell  us  howf  Pinkerton  says,  in  the  time  of  Dnist,  how? 
^  whence?  or  in  what  manner  ?  he  is  as  abrupt,  and  as  liable  to  suspicion, 
*  ths  author  he  so  freely  condemns.  Spottiswood  appeals  to  Boethius ;  and 
"^  Buchanan,  in  his  preface  to  Knox's  history,  relies  upon  our  author. 
'Vtnth  it,  we  have  no  extrinsic  authority,  except  the  words  of  Tertullian, 
*^at  best,  are  but  ambiguous,  and  unsupported,  would  hare  proved,  like 
"^  whole  of  the  chsaical  quotations  so  much  controverted,  every  thing  or  any 
"^  **  Hispanianim  omnes  termini,  et  Galliarum  diverse  nationes,  et  Bri- 
'^^Miniin  inaocessaRomanis  loca,  Christo  vero  subdita."  These  arc  the  expres. 
''^  of  the  orator,  which  after  all,  might  have  only  been  a  rhetorical  6ourish. 
^  Vf  haw  happily  vouchers  to  show  that  Scottish  Christianity,  and  Rom. 
^  Christianityt  were  primarily  two  different  religions ;  and  consequently. 
^  the  tradition  which  assigns  the  Christianization  of  Scotland  to  an  ear- 
"f  period  than  the  corruptions  of  Rome,  bears  evident  marks  of  authent^ 
^ll  aid  these  were  triumjihantly  brought  forward,  in  the  pleadings  for  tht 
of  the  Scottish  church  in  a  kter  age.  tthcn  cur  sturdy  ancea- 
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ROOK    and  being  there  collected  into  a  monastery,  transmitted  ko 
^'      posterity   the   great  fame   of  their   sanctity  and  erudition. 
Some  of  the  other  wanderers  tormented  by  war,  driven  from 
The  Scots  their  country,  and  despairing  of  a  return,  joining  the  fierce 
return.        ^j^j  restless  inhabitants  of  the  ^budee,  needy  through  idle- 
ness, and  starving  from  their  numbers,  thinking  they  might 
dare  something,  collected  a  fleet,  and  passed  over  to  Argyle^ 
under  the  command  of  Gillion.     There,  while  they  scat- 
tered themselves  in  a  disorderly  manner,  to  plunder  a  land 
Cut  off  by  almost  without  inhabitants,  they  were  surprised  by  the  Picts, 
"cts.    ^j^^  j^^j  jjg^j^  placed  in  garrisons,  and  being  surrounded, 
and  cut  off  from  their  vessels,  perished  almost  to  a  man  ;  and 
their   fleet   being  taken,  was   reserved  to  be  used   in  war 
against  the  Islanders.     Not  long  after,  those  of  the  Scots 
who  had  fled  to  Ireland,  partly  by   the  remembrance  of 
their  ancient  relationship,  and  partly  by  commiseration  for 
their  misfortunes,  easily  induced  a  nation  naturally  inclined 
The  Irish    to  war  and  plunder,  to  lend  them  their  assistance  towards 
jouu  regaining  their   ancient   inheritance.      Ten  thousand  men 

being  granted,  they  landed  with  them  on  the  coast  of  Scot^ 
land  opposite  Ireland,  and  by  their  arrival  spread  terror 
far  round  the  country.  Overjoyed  at  their  first  success^ 
when  they  consulted  about  the  further  prosecution  of  the 
Their  sue-  war,  tlie  Scots  of  Albin,  who  were  acquainted  with  the  power 
•"••  of  the  Romans,  and  how  much  they  excelled  all  others  in 

the  knowledge  of  the  art  of  war,  advised  them  to  rest  satis-  — 
fied  with  their  present  victory,  and  return  home  with  the^ 
plunder,  nor  wait  till  the  whole  strength  of  Britain  shouldJi 
be  brought  against  them :  for  since  not  all  the  power  of  Ire- 
land, if  present,  would  be  able  to  cope  with  their  army,  who^^ 
by  science  and  valour,  had  subdued  almost  the  whole  earthaB 
they  were  not  to  be  met  by  open  force,  but  by  subtlety  - 
by  seizing  opportunities  ;  and,  seeing  they  could  neithecK 
equal  them  in  number,  strength,  nor  military  tactics,  weai}f 
them  out  by  constant  toil,  and  incessant  skirmishing.  Th^^ 
Hibernian  Scots,  in  reply,  accused  the  Albins  of  having  a!-— - 

tors  made  a  firm  stand  against  the  encroachments  of  Papal  tyranny,  at  A  titum^ 
that  all  Europe  besides  bent  to  the  yoke.     But  this  belongs  to  a  subsequeoP 
period 
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lowed   the  original  strength  of  their  minds  to  become  so   fiOOR 
enfeebled,  that,  dthough  they  were  the  descendants  of  those      ^^' 
who  had  nearly  destroyed  the  Roman  armies,  they  dared 
not  now  look  them  in  the  face*     Some,  too,  among  the  Al- 
bin  Scots  themselves,  contended  that  the  plan  of  the  war, 
proposed  by  their  countrymen,  was  evidently  useless,  as  that 
which  would  only  harass  the  enemy,  and  not  recover  the 
country;  that  success   was  approaching,   and  they  should 
follow  up  the  return  of  tlieir  good  fortune.     If  they  did  so, 
there  was  no  doubt  but  that  God,  who  had  given  so  pros- 
perous a  beginning  to  the  war,  would,  either  by  some  new 
commotion  among  the  Britons,  or   by  some  more  urgent 
danger,  remove  the  legions,  and  lessen  the  strength  of  their 
enemies;  and  that  the  opportunity  now  offered  should  be 
embraced,  lest,  afterwards,  they  should  in  vain  lament  their 
having  neglected  it.      Tliese  sentiments  having  prevailed 
on  the  assembly,  they  rushed  joyfully  upon   the  plunder; 
l*ot,  whilst  they,  more  rashly  than  prudently,  indulged  their 
cupidity,  they  were  attacked  suddenly  by  a  more  powerful  Suddenly 
'^ody  than  their  own,  and  the  greater  part  of  them  slain.        ^d^d^. 
liii.  When  intelligence  of  this  slaughter  was  brought  to  stroyed. 
Ireland,  it  cut  off  all  hopes  of  the  return  of  the  Scots,  and 
rendered  the  Irish  anxious  about  the  preservation  of  their 
^*^^  liberty.     After  many  deliberations,  when  no  other  alter- 
•^ative  appeared  left  them,  the  Scoto-Hibernians  deemed  it 
**pedicnt  to  send  ambassadors  to   Britain  to  procure  peace  Irish  sue 
■''oni  the   Romans,   upon  as   moderate  terms  as  possible.  theRoman* 
^pon  their  arrival,  Maximus  at  first  reproved  them  sharply 
*^^cause  they  had  needlessly,  and  without  the  smallest  injury 
**one  them,  provoked  the  Roman  arms ;  but  upon  the  expla- 
**«tion  of  the  ambassadors,  who  threw  the  whole  blame  upon 
^he  nnruly  multitude,  he  pardoned  them ;  and  a  peace  was  which  is 
^Deluded,  stipulating  that,  after  that  day,  no  enemy  of  the  granted. 
**^nians  should  be  received  into  Ireland ;  that  they  should 
•abstain  from  all  attacks  upon  the  Roman  allies,  and  that 
*ney  should  respect  the  majesty  of  the  empire.     The  Irish 
■^^ving  thus  received  more  moderate  conditions  than  thoy 
^^pected,   returned    home.      Maximus   was,    however,   in- 
**Uc«d  to  grant  them  peace  thus  readily,  not  from  any  fear 
^  tfc«  Hibernians,  for  he  cared  very  little  a\>oul  \W\t  xi\o- 
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BOOK  tioiis;  but,  because  his  hopes  being  excited  towards  a  mort 
^^'  important  undertakings  he  wished  to  leave  Britain  not  onlj 
quiet,  but  friendly.  At  length  a  number  of  armies  having 
been  destroyed,  the  stability  of  the  Roman  empire  was 
shaken  with  the  storms  of  civil  commotion,  and  emperors 
were  appointed,  not  legally  by  the  senate  and  people,  but 
Maximui  hy  the  influence  of  the  soldiery.  Now,  Maximus,  who,  by 
revolts.  tJi^  conquest  of  Britain,  which  no  other  person  ever  hefor 
effected,  had  obtained  a  great  military  reputation,  and  bs 
the  command  of  a  numerous  army,  determined  to  seize  upona 
the  empire,  if  an  opportunity  offered ;  in  this  hope,  hm  .^  ^ 
treated  his  soldiers  with  every  indulgence,  and  loaded  theiKr^Km 
with  frequent  largesses.  He  consulted  with  the  principc^  ^ 
Britons  on  the  most  important  occasions,  recruited  his  arm^ — nv 
with  Pictish  youth,  and  committed  to  them  the  charge  ^  erf 
the  garrisons  in  many  parts  of  the  province ;  having  divide^Bvd 

between  them  and  the  Britons  the  Scottish  ))ossessions.     h U 

left  to  the  Picts  the  free  government  of  their  ancient  te^^p* 
rltories,  only  he  exacted  from  them  a  small  tribute  for  a 

distant  corner  of  the  Scottish  kingdom,  as  a  proof,  he  sakiBwiff 
that  the  whole  of  Scotland  had  been  partly  subdued,  a^^nd 
partly  tranquillized  by  him ;  and,  by  these  arts,  having  e^^n* 
tirely  gained  the  public  affection,  and  arranged  every  thi^^vg 
according  to  his  desires ;  then,  as  if  constrained  by  the  c  ^r* 
Auumea     "^ly^  he  assumed  the  purple. 

the  pun)le.       Liv.  After  his  departure,  Constantine,  raised  from  the  lo        ^• 

est  military  rank,  solely  by  his  high  reputation,  was  clect=^^ 

general  of  the  Britons ;  and,  he  being  slain  in  his  turn,  Oa 

tianus,  a  man  of  British  descent,  seized  upon  thegovernmc 

of  the  Island ;  but,  on  the  death  of   Maximus,    who 

U  killed,     killed  in  Italy,  and  of  Gratianus,  who  was  murdered 

Britain,   Victorinus  was   sent  from    Rome,   who  govc 

Britain  under  the  name  of  a  lieutenant.     He,  wishing 

the  extension  of  the  empire  might  appear  as  his  deed, 

Victorinus  duced  the   Picts  into  the  form  of  a  province,  and  order    "^ 

reduces  the  that  they  should  use  the  Roman  laws,  denouncing  seve — -^ 

Roman       punishment  in  case  of  disobedience  ;  and  Hergustus,  th-  ^^' 

province,     king,  dying  in  the  meantime,  he  forbade  them  to  chooser    * 

new  one,  or  to  obey  any  other  magistrate  than  one  appoi^^^" 

ed  by  the  Roman  peoy^le.     This  appeared  to  the  Picts  l^  '^^ 
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teriiaftrj;  and  now,  when  too  late,   they  began  fruitleb^ly    book 
to  complain  that  they   had  shamefully  betrayed  a  nation       ^^' 
'ith  whom  they  were  allied  by  nmity  and  relationship,  and 
*ith  whom,  although  they  might  occasionally  have  disa- 
greed, they  bad  uniformly  shared  every  danger  \ihicli  had 
Arisen  from  a  foreign  enemy.     These  things  they  said,  they  They  coin- 
justly  suffered,  who  had  deprived  themselves  not  only  of  P^"- 
resistancc,  but  compassion ;  for  who  could  possibly  lament 
their  calamities,  who  recollected   to  what  cruel  extremity 
they  had  reduced  their  ancient  friends.     To  this,  undoubt- 
edly, applied  the  old  oracle,  which  had  prophesied  that  the 
Picts  would  in  time  he  destroyed  by  the   Scots ;  because* 
having  betrayed  the  Scots,  they  were  now  suffering  the  pu- 
nishment, and  would  perish   more  wretchedly   than  they, 
unless  it  were  thought  more  wretched  to  live  in  exile  than 
to   endure  slavery.     The  others,  whatever  their  lot  might 
he,  were  free;   but  they  themselves  were  doomed  to  en- 
dure the  severest  misfortunes ;  and  these  the  more  heavy, 
hecause  they  had  deservedly  brought  them  on  themselves. 
^Vherefore,  that  they  might  have  some  one  to  whom  they 
^^uld  apply,  in  order  to  consult  respecting  a  cure  for  their 
calamities,  they  created  Durstus,    the   son    of  Herguetus,  Make  Dor. 
king.      The  nobles,    being  assembled    around   him,   while  *^."*  ^^^^^ 
•hey  eagerly  looked  for   some   remedy,  bitterly  lamented 
*ne  hardships  of  slavery,  for  they  were  oppressed,  not  with 
loiaginarj,  but  with  real  bondage.    Shut  up  like  wild  beasts 
'^thin  the  wall  of  Severus,  they  were  cut  off  from  all  hu- 
nian  intercourse,  while  their  young  men,  under  the  splen- 
did tide  of  soldiers,  were  led  forth  to  be  butchered.     Be- 
sides the  hatred  of  the  neighbouring  nations,  they  had  in- 
quired the  bitterest  reproaches  of  the  monks,  who  exclaim- 
ed, that  their  prayers  were  deservedly  rejected  of  Goil,  be- 
C*Me  they  had  persecuted  with  such  cruelty  his  ministers, 
dieir  own  brethren,  and  partakers  of  the  same  sacred  ordi- 
nances, and  would  not  allow  those  by  whom  supplications 
^'^•ght  have  been  offered  up  to  the  Deity,  to  breathe  the 
•"l^e  air  with  them.     While  their  adversity  recalled  their 
''^''ids  to  a  sense  of  religion  ;  and  having  experienced  some 
^^uef  from  the  pressure  of  their  misfortunes,  one  wav  yet 
•Ppeared  open  to  regain  their  liberty: — if  the  Scots  vicx^ 
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BOOK  reconciled  to  them,  even  God,  who  was  incensed  at  thei 
perfidy,  might  become  propitious.  Understanding  thi 
Fergusius,  a  youth  of  the  blood  royal,  lived  in  exile  i 
Scandinavia,  they  imagined,  that  upon  his  being  recallec 
the  rest  of  the  Scots  might  be  induced,  by  his  authori^ 
to  return ;  they,  therefore,  determined  to  send  an  emboss 
to  sound  his  inclination ;  but  secretly,  for  fear  of  the  IL 
mans.* 

*  The  expulsion  of  the  Scots,  with  which  this  book  concludes,  is  now 
nenlly  allowed,  by  the  most  sceptical,  to  have  actually  taken  place ;  and  w^. 
in  a  few  years  of  the  time  mentioned  by  Buchanan,  Pink.  £nq.  voL  iL  p. 
If  we  find  the  grand  outlines  of  the  times  said  to  be  &bulous,  confirmedB. 
ways  when  inquired  into, — although  we  cannot  substantiate  the  detsils  S 
the  want  of  records  which  may  have  existed,  we  ought  not,  in  sound  judgic^« 
ask  more,  unless  we  can  discover  some  hitherto  concealed  work  of  unimpei 
able  veracity,  to  which  we  may  have  recourse.  A  man  of  ingenuity  m 
dpubt  any  tldng,  and  bripg  plausible  reasonings  for  so  doing.  The  le^gn  o£ 
Pietish  kmg^  Durst,  or  Durstus  is  also  acertained  to  have  been  A.  D.  414w  4 
feriug  only  ten  years  from  ihw  date  of  Buchanan 
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Book  V,* 


nf  oration  of  the  ScoCi  under  Fergus  IL — ^The  Second  Series  of  Kingi — 
^m  between  the  Sooti  end  Pict%  till  the  final  ■ubmiaaion  of  the  Pictiih 
Kiapknii  and  the  junction  of  the  two  Nations  under  Kenneth  Mac  Alpine, 
«  Kenneth  II,  including  the  period  from  A.  D.  404  to  A.  D.  834. 

•  EuGENius  having  been  killed  by  the  Romans,  as  ah*eady    IJOOIC 
**«ntioned,  and  the  whole  nation  driven  from  the  country,  ' 
***  king's  brother,  named  Echadius,  or  Ethodius,  afraid  of  •  't<*n-pg- 
"e  designs  of  the  Picts,  and  doubtful  of  his  own  safety,  "'""' 

*Thn  book  contains  a  much  contested  period  of  our  history,  during 
''^cii  it  is  alleged  the  histories  of  the  Picts  and  the  ancient  Scots  have 
'^  enclessly  or  hitentionally  blended,  the  very  names  of  their  kings  inter* 
'bilged,  and  their  chronicles  falsified  by  succeeding  writers.  In  following 
^cfcuan,  all  that  can  be  done  in  notes  is  to  maik  the  coincidences  in  which 
^  Bsifi  features  of  his  story  are  supported,  even  by  those  who  are  most 
^■^nt  in  their  opposition  to  his  statements ;  and  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  re- 
^  the  reader  that  the  zealous  advocates  for  new  systems  require  to  be  as 
'^faOy  watched,  and  as  suspiciously  treated^  as  the  maintainers  of  old.  In 
'tef,  nothing  but  fiicts  can  be  allowed  to  overturn  facts,  and  a  little  evi- 
"^  nrast  be  admitted  as  proof  in  opposition  to  none.     It  will  not  answer 

^  this  man  a  dreamer,  and  that  one  a  monk,  and  then  bring  forward 
^*1qb  languages,  and  modem  etymologies,  to  prove  facts  and  circum- 
''*<nof  twelve  hundred  years  standing;  for  all  the  knowledge  we  have  of 

*  voat  ancient  dialects  of  Britain,  is  but  modem  in  comparison  of  the 
^  when  the  Picts  and  Scots  were  separate  nations.  This  fiict,  then,  is 
""fitted  on  an  hands,  that  a  second  coming  of  the  Scots  took  place  under 
J^"**  the  son  of  Ere,  and  that  he  founded,  or  restored  a  kingdom  in  Ar- 
^  MuA  was  at  first  limited  neariy  to  Argyle  and  Lorn,  and  was  the  same 
'^  fomieriy  named  Dalriada,  from  Reuda.  Vide  note,  p.  163.  Tha 
^  >■  dii|(iit0d*    Bttdianan  follows  f  oidun. 
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BOOK    hired  a  vessel,  and  committing  himself  not  more 
^'       mercy  of  the  winds  than  of  chance,  set  sail  for  Scandii 


accompanied  by  his  son  Erthus,  and  his  nephew  Ferj 
When  he  arrived  there,  having  obtained  admission  at 
he  informed  the  king  who  he  was,  whence  he  cam> 
what  adverse  fortune  he  had  experienced ;  and  hi 
guage,  address  and  figure,  easily  procuring  credit 
tale,  he  was  in  a  short  time  received  into  the  royal 
dence.  In  this  country,  Fergusius,  when  he  grew 
his  father  and  grandfather  now  dead — devoted  ) 
wholly  to  military  pursuits.  Many  expeditions 
undertaken  simultaneously  by  the  natives  of  the 
against  the  Roman  empire,  some  forming  irruption 
Ferarusius,  Hungary,  and  others  into  Gaul ;  Fergusius,  ani 
genius,  vol  equally  by  a  love  of  arms  and  hatred  to  the  Roman 
luiiteen  lowed  the  standard  of  the  Franks,  in  a  war  agaim 
Romans.  Cr^uls ;  and  after  that  expedition  terminated  rather  i 
cessfully,  he  returned  to  Scandinavia,  with  more  glorj 
riches.  When  his  name  became  celebrated,  not  o 
that,  but  likewise  in  all  the  neighbouring  countries,  ai 
fame  of  the  hero  had  reached  the  Scots  and  Picts,  the 
pectations  were  highly  raised — the  one  hoped  they 
recover  their  country,  and  the  other  their  liberty;  i 
ing  aside  all  former  animosities,  they  were  to  coale 
an  attempt  against  the  Romans  under  this  leader.  A 
time,  indeed,  the  Roman  empire  was  so  mucli  harass 
the  arms  of  their  neighbours,  that  the  very  c^poi 
might  have  excited  their  ancient  enemies  to  avenge 
former  injuries ;  for  the  emperors  were  so  weakened 
vil  wars,  and  the  Goths,  Vandals,  Franks,  and  Afi 
each  by  the  irruptions  into  the  neighbouring  pro^ 
so  tormented  them  on  every  hand,  that,  laying  asi 
idea  of  defending  the  extremities,  the  armies  were  rt 
to  preserve  the  imperial  seat  of  Italy  and  of  ] 
^^'^^h  ^^^'^^^  these  commotions,  the  leaders  who  comm 
Roman  ^^  legions  in  Britain,  considering  the  state  of  th< 
Empire. 

*  Scandinavia.      Under  this  name   was    comprehended    all   tk 
tries  now  known  bj  the  denominations  of  Denmark,   Swedes,  1 
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man  empire  as  des}>erate,  began  every  one  to  consult  for   BOOK 
Ws   own  private  exaltation,  and  endeavoured  at  different       ^' 
times  to  establish  a  distinct  despotism  ;  nor  content  with  '~^~^~~' 
distressing  the  Islanders,  by  every  species  of  cruelty  and 
extortion,  they  besides  exhausted  each  other  by  their  mu« 
tual  attacks.      Thus,   as   every   day  was  diminishing  the 
nmnber    of   the  legionaries,    and    increasing    the    hatred 
of  the  provincials,    the    Britons   wanted   rather   the   abi- 
U^  than  the  inclination  for  an  universal  rebellion.     But 
Above   all    other    disasters,    that    which    chiefly    affected 
ihe  island,   was  inflicted   by   the   Emperor   Constantinus, 
who^   having    assumed    the    purple,    not   only    withdrew 
every  Roman  soldier,  but  every  soldier  of  every  description 
who  was  in  Britain  ;   and  left  the  country  unarmed  and 
defimceless,   exposed   to  the   assault  of  whatever   foreign 
enemy  chose   to  attack   them;    which    opportune  circum- 
stance contributed  materially  to   hasten    the   combination 
among  the  Scots.     In  this  state  of  a£5urs  began  the  secret 
negotiations  for  peace   with    the    Picts,    and  ambassadors 
were  sent  by  both  nations  to  Fergusius,  recalling  him  to 
undertake  the  government  of  the  kingdom.     He,  as  a  sol-  Fg,^^,^,^ 
dier  desirous  of  glory,  tired  of  the  inactivity  of  the  present,  nvited  to 
«nd  big  with  the  expectation  of  the  future,  cheerfully  ac-  ^^JJ^^^ 
€q[)ted  their  invitation.     At  the  report  of  his  expedition,  not 
only  the  Scottish  exiles,  but  many  Danes  attached  to  him 
tt  friends   and   fellow   warriors,  animated  with   the  same 
^)es,  left  their  homes,  and  landed  in  Argyle ;  thither  all 
who  had  been  previously   informed   of  his  coming,  from 
*oumg  the  exiles  of  Ireland,  and  tlie  neighbouring  islands, 
^ickly  gathered  around  him,  bringing  with  them  a  number 
^  their  hosts  and  relations,  and  young  men  who  were  de- 
^''ous  of  adventure. 

XL.  Fergusius. 

U.  Trusting   to   these   auxiliaries,    Fergusius,  after  tlie  p<.nj„j,i„. 
*^ner  of  the   country,  was   created  fortieth  king  of  ttie  A.  D.  401 
*^ot8.    The  Book  of  Paisley*  places  bis  return  in  the  sixth 

p^.  The  Book  of  Paisley,  or  as   it  is   vulgarly  called  the  Black  Book  of 
^•'•y.      This  was  chiefly  a  transcript  of  Fordun's  Chronicle,   mndc   bf 
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BOOK   year  of  the  Emperors  Honorius  and  Arcadius,  others  in  tlie 
^'       eighth,  that  is  according  to  the  computation  of  Marianus 
Scotus,  four  hundred  and  three,  or,  according  to  Funccius, 
four  hundred  and  four  years  after  the  birth  of  Christ,  and 
about  twenty-seven   years  after  the   death  of  his  ancestor 
Eugenius.     Those  who  contend,  from  Beda,  that  this  wafli« 
the  first  coming  of  the  Scots,  may,  out  of  that  history  itself 
be  convinced  of  their  mistake.     The  assembly  of  the  estates 
being  dissolved,  the  king,  a  man  borii  and  nurtured  in  th*^ 
midst  of  war,  perceived  that   the   favourable  opportunity^ 
and  the  ardour  of  his  men,  must  be  improved,  and  the  nei^ 
Destroys    of  his  arrival   anticipated.     He  therefore  seized  upon  tt^ 
^rtressiM!'  frontier  fortresses,  and  as  he  had  not  soldiers  sufficient 

garrison,  destroyed  them.  The  kingdom  being  thus  r^r**^ 
vered,  he  assiduously  prepared  an  expedition  to  mar^c 
against  the  enemy,  as  soon  aS  the  season  of  the  year  shoL.x/< 
permit  The  Britons,  in  the  meantime,  were  divided  i^^to 
two  factions ;  the  one,  desirous  of  liberty,  and  weary  of 
foreign   domination,  rejoiced   at  their   coming ;    the  otlier 


the  monks  in  the  monastery  of  Paisley,  and  continued  by  tbcm.  Jofai 
Fordun  wbs  a  priest  of  the  diocese  of  St  Andrews,  and  chaplain  of  On 
church  of  Aberdeen ;  he  li^ed  during  the  reigns  of  Kings  Robert  IL  ssd 
IIL  and  compiled  the  history  of  the  Scots,  from  the  origin  of  the  mm 
till  the  time  of  King  David  I.  A.  D.  1153;  this  chronicle  was  continued  b; 
Walter  Bower,  Abbot  of  Inchcolm,  and  other  writers  of  the  fifteenth  tg^ 
till  the  death  of  James  L  A.  D.  1437,  and  is  commonly  known  by  the  name 
of  Scotichronicon.  Fordun,  in  order  to  accomplish  his  kborious  niMkr- 
taking,  searched  all  the  libraries  and  private  records  of  the  different  religio* 
houses  in  Scotland,  and  travelled  likewise  into  England  and  Ireland,  to  en- 
deavour, as  much  as  possible,  to  collect  the  fragments  which  had  escaped  the 
destroying  hand  of  Edward  I.  He  has  been  styled  the  Father  of  Sooctiih 
History ;  and  although  his  work  docs  contun,  like  every  other  work  of  bit  af^ 
a  number  of  legendary  tales,  it  is  the  oldest  and  most  respectable  authtf^ 
to  which  we  can  refer  for  the  earlier  periods  of  Scottish  History.  It  ii  <^ 
vided  into  five  books ;  the  first  contains  the  fabulous  history  of  the  Scots;  tbe 
second,  from  the  origin  of  the  monarchy,  under  Fergus,  the  son  of  Ferchtf^ 
A.  830,  before  the  Christian  era,  during  the  space  of  738  years,  till  tbe  r^ 
Btoration,  under  Fergus  II.  the  son  of  Ere ;  the  third,  finom  Fergus  IL  A*  ^ 
403,  till  the  union  of  the  Scots  and  Picts ;  the  fourth,  from  the  union  tiO  <^ 
reign  of  Malcolm  Ouimore  ;  and  the  fifth,  from  the  reign  of  Malcohn  IIL  ^ 
Ae  death  of  David  I. 
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red  their  present  ease,   though  conjoined  witli  the   BOOK 
It  disadvantages,  to   uncertain   freedom,  and  a  cer-       ^' 
-ar ;  wherefore,  fearing  the  threatened  danger,    and """""" 
308  of  their  own  weakness,  they  sent  a  double  em- 

one  to  the  Picts  to  entreat  them  that  they  would 
brgetful  of  tlie  friendship  of  the  Britons  and  Ro- 
-desert  to  their  ancient  enemies,  adventurers  with- 
dies,  hope,  or  power  ;  adding,  besides  admonitions 
romises,    severe    threatenings    from    the    Romans; 

when  both  in  their  full  strength  they  could  not 
it  would  not  now  be  possible  to  withstand,  when  the 
IS  weakened  by  levies,  and  the  other  broken  down 
ivy  8\}ecies  of  misfortune.  Their  ambassadors  to 
x>mans  received  instructions  to  implore  assistance 
;  the  cruelty  of  an  insatiable  enemy,  while  any  thing 
ed  to  them  to  defend,  which,  if  they  did,  Britain 
prove  for  ever  faithfully  devoted  to  them ;  but,  if 
ise,  they  would  rather  leave  their  country,  than  en- 
irom  these  fierce  nations,  a  slavery  more  grievous 
eath.  The  Romans,  although  pressed  on  every  side 
V  sent  one  legion  from  Gaul,  to  protect  the  province ; 
th  orders  to  return  as  soon  as  they  got  affairs  there 

for  the  time.  Aided  by  these  forces,  the  Britons 
ily  attacked  a  plundering  band,  who  were  straggling 
ously,  and  drove  them  away  with  great  slaughter, 
lied  kings,  with  a  well  appointed  army,  having  ad-  Romans 

to  the  wall  of  Severus,  encountered  the  enemy  on  ^^l*'^? 
nks  of  the  river  Carron.  There  a  desperate  engage-  Picts,  und 
lok  place,  and  after  a  dreadful  carnage  on  both  sides,  ^^^®  ^'^ 

declared  for  the  Romans.  They,  however,  because 
ere  soon  to  return  to  Gaul,  content  with  having  re- 
1  the  enemy,  repaired  the  wall  of  Severus,  which  had 
»roken  down  in  many  places,  and,  after  it  was  restor- 
iced  there  garrisons  of  Britons  to  defend  it,  and  de- 
.  The  confederates,  although  superior  in  the  rapid- 
their  movements,  and  in  the  endurance  of  fatigue, 
et  inferior  in  numbers  and  efficient  strength  to  their 
mts,  they,  therefore,  determined  to  abstain  from 
1  battles,  and  to  harass  the  enemy  by  incessant  iu- 


taiD. 
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BOOK    cursions;  but,  until    tliey  had  a  sufficient   number  of  full 
^'       grown  men,  never  to  commit  their  last  stake  to  the  chance 
of  one  engagement 
Seventt'         HI-  When  intelligence,  however,   was  brought  them  of 
wall  brok.  jj^^  departure  of  the  Romans  from  Britain,  they  changed 
their  plan ;  and  collecting  their  whole  forces  into  one  body, 
they  overturned  the  wall  where  it  had  been  slightly  rebuilt 
by  the  soldiers,  and  was  negligently  guarded  by  the  Brit- 
ons.    A  wider  range  for  devastation  being  thus  obtained, 
they  rendered  the  country    beyond  that  boundary,  which 
they  could  not  retain  for  want  of  men,  useless  to  the  Brit- 
ons.    The  principal  leader  in  the  destruction  of  the  nun- 
part  is  said  to  have  been  one  Grssme  ;*  who  haviqg  trans- 
ported his  soldiers  in  ships  to  the  other  side,  overwhelmed 
the  unwary  guards,  and  opened  a  passage  for  his  compani^ 
ons.      Whether  this  chieftain  was  a  Scot  or  a  Briton,  his— ^ 
torians  have  left  uncertain.      The  greater  number  contencB 
that  he  was  a  Briton,  of  the  family  of  Fulgentianus,  spmnjH 
from  one  of  the  noblest  families  of  that  nation,  and  father^ 
in-^law  of  Fergusius,    and  I  feel  inclined  to  coincide   witlH 
this  opinion.     The  wall  being  destroyed,    the    Scots   ano^ 


*  Graeme  or  Graham.  This  is  one  of  those  doubtful  personages  in  Sco^^ 
tish  history,  whose  Tery  existence  has  been  called  in  question,  and  the  i 
lation  of  Graham^s  Dyke  has  been  accounted  for,  by  supposing  it  to  hare 
ginally  been  a  translation  of  Serenis'  wall,  Grim*s  dyke.  Warton  ^^rpl^^ 
to  mean  "  the  wall  made  by  magic,**  besides  a  number  of  other  fanciful  ( 
logical  derivations.  But  that  the  tradition  of  Graham's  overturning  the  B*^^ 
man  wall,  formed  part  of  the  national  belief  as  far  back  as  the  time  of  MalcoIK^ 
Canmore,  or  David  I.  would  appear  to  be  proved  by  an  inscription,  if  gemunr^ 
on  a  marble  tablet,  which  bears  date  1057,  found  when  the  old  church  of  Fi^^ 
kirk  was  pulled  down,  in  the  year  1811.  The  marble  has  two  inscriptioiciV' 
the  one,  rALKiac  m^ast.  fvn  :  mal^  m  1057.  the  other,  fitnekatvs  hic  DE^aa 

BUB  GEAHAIf    ILLE    EVEBSVS  VALL.    SEVERVS   A   C   D  15    FEKGVSnm  fi.    A   fC^V* 

After  hic,  there  is  a  word  which  is  illegible.     Nimrao*8  StiHiugshire,  ¥oL  fl.       « 
641 .    Perhaps  the  name  itself  is  simply  a  Gothic  (erni,  which  signifies  a  chU^  < 
Gram,  according  to  Torfsus,  was  the  denomination  of  every   indepemlLJW_ 
leader,  and  his  soldiers  were  called   Grams,     £a  tempestate  quilibet 
oeps,   qui  non  alienis  bellum  gereret  auspiciis,   Granras  appeDabatur, 
lites  vero  Gnimi.  Hist    Norv.  Tom.  i.  379,  quoted  by  Pinkertoa,  to 
p.  143. 
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FicU  inflicted  the  most  inhuman  cruelties  upon  the  Britons,    BOOK 
at  that  time  helpless  through  the  disuse  of  arms,  and  mas-       ^' 
sacred  them  without  distinction  of  sex  or  age.     They,  on  Massacre 
the  other  hand,  sent  a  melancholy    embassy  to  Rom?,  to  jj^  °"" 
inform  the  emperor  of  the  ineffiible  calamity  of  the  nation, 
and  humbly  supplicating  assistance ;  urging  that  although 
tfaey  might  disregard    the  slaughter  of  the    Britons,  and 
the  destruction  of  a  province,    lately  so    splendid,  yet  it 
belonged  to  tlie  dignity  of  the  Roman  people,  to  prevent 
their  name  from  becoming  contemptible  among  these  bar- 
barous  naticHis.      Another   legion   was   then    sent,   which,  The  Ro- 
M  Bede  relates,  coming  at  the   unexpected  time  of  har-  "•^  '«- 
^  occasioned  great  slaughter   to  the  enemy.     To  check 
these  auxiliaries,    the   allied   kings  collected  as  great  an 
ttoiy  as  they  could,  and  trusting  to  former  successes,  and 
the  friendship  of  Dionethus,  the  Briton,   marched  against 
the  enemy.      Dionethus    was   a   nobleman,    who,    having 
uniformly  urged  his  countrymen  to  shake  off  the  Roman 
JAbj  particularly  then,  when  all  the  forces  of  the  empire 
^^  employed  in  other  wars,  was  suspected  of  revolutionary 
I^iQciples  by  them,  and  hated  by  the  Romans,  but  lived  on 
^^nos  of  friendship  with  the  Scots  and  Picts.     These  latter, 
'^ftrning  that  the  enemy  intended  to  cut  him  off  as  their 
*^t  deadly  opponent,  in  order  to  prevent  their  design,  pro- 
5^cd  rapidly  by  forced  marches  to  meet  them,  and  having 
Jottied  their  forces    with  Dionethus,   fiercely  attacked  the 
'^'omans.      At  first  they  were  successful,  for,  confident  in 
^beir  unmbers,  they  made   a  simultaneous  onset,  both  in 
^^ont  and  rear,  and  forced  them  to  give  way.     But  when  the 
'^ionarieSy  thrown  into  confusion,  began  to  yield,  the  allied  Check  the 
^>ngs,  too  eager  in  the  pursuit,  rushed  upon  that  part  of  the 
Ionian  army  which,  placed  in  reserve,  remained  unbroken, 
^nd  were  repulsed  by  them  with  great  slaughter ;  and  had 
«U>i  the  Romans,  conscious  of  their  inferiority,  forborne  the 
pursuit,  the  carnage  that  day  must  have  been  immense ;  but 
because  the  loss  of  a  few  in  a  small  number  is  severely  felt, 
the  victory  gave  them  little  pleasure. 

IT.  Maximianus — so  the  commander  of  the  Roman  legion 
is  called  by  our  writers — intimidated  by  this  check,  retired 
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BOOK    to  the  heart  of  his  province,  and  the  different  kings  reto 

^'       each  to  his  own  territory ;  while  Dionethus,  having  assii 

Dionethua  the  purple  after  the  manner  of  the  Romans,  proclaimed 

Bmons.'^*  self  king  of  the  Britons.     When  the  Roman  general  lea 

that  his  adversaries  were  dispersed,  having  collected  as  n 

troops  as  he  could,  and  increased  his  forces  with  the  Bi 

auxiliaries,  he  advanced  against  Dionethus,  who  was  in 

ing  the  places  nearest  his  province ;  thinking  to  crush  1 

from  whom  the  most  imminent  danger  arose,  before  the  ^ 

Unites  with  val  of  his  allies  to  his  assistance.      But  the  three  kings  ] 

the  ^te    ing  joined  their  forces  more  rapidly  than  he  imagined, 

against  the  vanced  against  him,  and  after  exhorting  their  soldiers,  ft 

Romans,     gj  them  in  order  of  battle,  and  without  delay  comma 

the  engagement.      The  Roman  commander  placed  the  1 

tish  in  the  first  line,  and  kept  his  own  troops  in  rese 

The  fight  began  furiously,  and  the  first  line  already 

peared  to  give  way,  when  Maximus  bringing  up  his  leg 

supported  the  faultering  Britons ;  then  detaching  some  sc 

drons  to  fall  upon  the  rear  of  the  Scots,  several  of  theti 

visions,  who  were  caught  between  the  two  parties,  fon 

into  a  circle  and  defended  themselves,  fighting  bravely,  i 

who  de-     an  overwhelming  number  of  the  enemy  being  sent  ags 

feat  them,  them,  they  were  wholly  cut  to  pieces.      But  their  calai 

gave  an  opportunity  for  the  rest  to  escape. 

V.  There  fell  in  this  battle,  Fergusius,  king  of  the  & 
and  Durstus,  king  of  the  Picts.  Dionethus,  grievo 
wounded,  was  carried  to  the  sea  coast  by  his  attendants, 
escaped  in  a  little  boat.  This  victory  struck  such  te 
into  the  minds  of  the  vanquished,  that  they  recalled  tbc 
membrance  of  past  times,  and  most  of  them  began  to  I 
Fennisnis  ^^^^  towards  their  places  of  exile.  Fergusius  was  ki 
slain.  after  he  had  reigned  sixteen  years  over  the  Scots,  a  mi 

a  truly  great  mind,  and  who  may  with  justice  be  called 
second  founder  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Scots ;  and  in 
perhaps,  esteemed  superior  to  the  first  Fergus.  He- 
former — came  to  a  thinly  inhabited  country,  with  the  i 
sent  of  the  Picts,  and  there  had  to  contend,  not  with  the 
vincible  forces  of  the  Romans,  but  with  the  Britons  al< 
who,  as  they  were  not  much  superior  to  him  in  the  bal 
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tents  of  war  were  far  iiiFerior   in   the   endurance  of  fa*  BOOR 
tigue;  but  this  Fergusius-^^Imost  all  who  could  bear  arms       ^' 
imong  the  Scots  being  killed,  and  he  himself,  educated  in  a  His  cha^ 
tDreign  land — after  twenty-seven  years  of  exilo,  was  recall-'"^** 
cd; — an  unknown  king,  to  a  people  with  whom  he  was  un- 
acquainted, and  he  came  with  a  mixed  assemblage  out  of  va* 
rious  natk>ns,  to  contend  against  the  Britons,  aided  by  Ko- 
man  auxiliaries ;  and  had  not  a  peculiar  providence  favour- 
ad  his  endeavours,  the  daring  attempt  must  have  appeared 
laih,  if  not  even  allied   to  madness.     At  his  death,  he  left 
three  sons,  yet  in  childhood,  Eugenius,   Dongardus,  and 
Constantine.      Gramme,  the  maternal   grandfather,  was  by  csnrme 
nUTersal  consent,  appointed  tutor  to  the  princes  until  they  '""*^»-*  ^^^^ 
ihould  come  of  age,   and  viceroy  of  the  kingdom ;  and  of 
nch  high  repute  was  his  virtue,  that  in  the  most  turbulent 
times,  thougli  a  foreigner,  among  a  fierce  people,  not  always  , 
Kmarkable    for   reverence  towards   their  native  kings,  no 
commotion  of  any  consecpience  disturbed  the  internal  tran- 
qnillity  of  the  country  while  undet  his  govenmient. 

XLI.    EUGENIL'S  II,  OR  EvLNUS. 

•  ti.  EfUgenius,  or  Evenus,  tlr   eldt^t  of  the  sons  of  Fergu-  Eugciiius 

•ius,  enjoyed  the  royal  title,  but  the  active  administration  re-  ^-  ^*  ^^^ 

mained  in  the  hands  of  Gramme ;  who  having  ordered  a  levy 

to  be  made  of  all  the  young  men  in  the  kingdom,  when  he 

fcnnd  their  strength  had  lK*en  weakened   beyond  what  tie 

u&agined  by  the  late  engagements,  and  that  nothing  could 

tken  be  rationally  attempted,  desisteil  from  enforcing  the  eii- 

'olment.     Tlie  Roman  legion,  according  to  orders,  after  de- 

liTering  their  allies,  being  about  to  return  to  the  continent, 

l!>vaged  all  the  hostile  possessions  within  the  rampart  of  Se- 

^^^nis,  and  having  murdereil  the  inhabitants,  they  restortd 

w  lands  to  the  Britons,  retaining  the  plunder  to  themselves. 

^e  remains  of  the  Scots  and  Picts  who  escaped  this  cala- 

*''y,  were  again  confined  beyond  the  two  friths.     In  this  ^1,^  r^. 

I*«ture  of  aflairs,  the  Romans  informed  the  Britons,  that  be-  ^n"l«  «^ 

^  as  they  themselves  were,  by  many  great  and  powerful  ar-  scots  and 

***^  leagued  against  the  existence  of  the  empire,  they  could  ^^^ 

^  longer  afford  either  the  exertions  or  the  expense  iieces- 

"••"jr  for  defending  so  distant  a  j)ruviiice ;  uud  advv^eOl  vWvdl 


wall. 
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BOOlC  not  to  expect  any  foreign  aid  in  future,  but  to  take  armt 
V'  and  inure  themselves  to  the  fatigue  of  military  exerciBei 
to  redeem  by  their  activity  and  hardihood  what  thqr  had, 
lost  by  their  sloth,  nor  allow  an  enemy,  inferior  both  ii^ 
numbers  and  wealth,  to  treat  them  so  contemptuoosly^ 
to  plunder  their  fields  yearly,  and  carry  their  persona 
as  if  they  had  merely  come  upon  a  hunting  match.  Th^^ 
Romans,  however^  that  they  might  confer  a  lasting  advancer: 
tage,  accomplished  a  great  and  a  memorable  undertakinQi^ 

He^  the  They  collected  an  immense  band  of  artificers  from  the  whoF^ 
province,  the  Romans  and  Britons  vying  with  each  otheaK-? 
and  where  the  rampart  of  Severus  had  extended  for  thir  a 
miles,  they  erected  a  stone  wall*  eight  feet  broad,  and  tweh  ^J 
high,  divided  by  castles,  some  of  which  resembled 
towns.  It  terminated  towards  the  west  at  a  place  now  < 
ed  Kilpatrick,  and  commenced  on  the  east  at  a  mons 

which  Bede  names  Aberkernic ;  on  which  spot,  about  1 JH 

years  ago,  stood  Abercorn,  a  strong  castle  of  the  Douglnf^    ti, 
but  no  vestige  of  the  monastery.     Besides,  lest  the  ene^KDj 
should,  as  they  had  done  formerly,  transport  themselves       ia 
vessels  and  land  beyond  the  wall,  they  built  a  number^  of 
watchtowers  on  elevated  situations  along  the  whole  co^asi; 
whence  they  had  an  extensive  prospect  of  the  sea,  and  pla^c^ 
garrisons  where  they  appeared  likely  to  be  of  service ;  tbese 
however,  unfortunately  consisted  of  base  and  unwarlike  cow- 
ards that  dared  not  face  an  armed  foe.     The  Roman  legions 
having  performed  these  friendly  offices  for  the  provincial 
exhorted  them  strongly  to  defend  their  country  by  their  na* 


*  This  last,  and  most  important  of  the  Roman  walls  in  Scotland,  has 
also  subject  of  dispute.     Innes,  and  after  him,  Pinkerton,  deacribet  two  ^ 

as  having  been  erected  within  six  years.     The  Romans,  by  their  l 

left  Britain  about  the  year  409,  the  Britons  about  421,  requested  thdr  t^ 
against  the  Picts  and  Scots.  They  arrived,  repelled  the  enemy,  and  cao*^ 
the  Bntons  to  build  a  turf  wall  on  the  march  between  Clyde  and  fotilh  ■• 
the  former  had  been  thrown  down.  Bede,  lib.  I  cap.  It.  Five  yeaia  t/^' 
this,  A.  D.  426,  the  Romans  again,  under  the  command  of  Gallic^  caiflA  •^. 
aisist  the  Britons  against  their  old  enemies,  and  built  the  waB— the  one  fti^* 
nu^laced  by  Buchanan,  and  also  mentioned  by  Bede— of  aolid  itOD^bctirB^^ 
the  Sdwiy  and  Tyne,  and  which  run  hard  by  Hezhsm  hi  Nbnhn 
Meopied  the  die  of  that  of  Sevenii. 
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Ayt  fbrceff  and  forbade  them  to  expect  tlienceforward  any    BOOK 
Cmneign  assistance ;  for  the  empire,  now  exposed  to  imminent        ^' 
peril)  could  no  longer  help  their  distant  allies.  Fmallj 

VII.  When  the  Scots  and  the  Picts,  ascertained  by  their  iMve  Bii* 
•ooatSy  that  the  Romans  were  gone  and  would  not  again 
jnetorn,  they  attacked  the  rampart  with  their  whole  strength, 
and  mnch  more  fiercely  than  before ;   not  only  annoying 
their  <^ponent8  by  missile  weapons,  but  with  many-prong- 
•ad  hooks,  cmt,  as  I  understand  Bede,  with  mural  scythes,  t.  e. 
IkioIu  fiutened  on  the  ends  of  long  poles,  they  dragged  them 
from  the  walls,  and  having  thus  swept  away  the  defenders 
finom  the  upper  part  of  the  fortification,  by  pushing  for- 
^rard  their  approaches  they  undermined  and  destroyed  the  Scoti  and 
ibandations ;  and  a  breach  once  effected,  they  forced  their  ^j^^^** 
asitontshed  enemies  to  leave  their  villages  and  cities,  and  the  walL 
fly  fi>r  safety  in  every  direction ;  for  the  Scots  and  Picts 
Were  so  keenly  bent  on  vengeance,  that  all  the  calamities  en- 
dured in  former  hostilities  appeared  tolerable,  in  comparison 
of  their  present  misfortunes.     At  last,  ader  the  invaders, 
i^er  fatigued  then  satiated  with  the  miseries  they  had  in- 
Acted,  returned  home,  they  began  too  lute  to  reflect  that  it 
*^  not  so  much  the  property  of  their  enemies,  as  the  re- 
gards of  the  victors  they  had  destroyed.     When  therefore, 
^  was  discussed  in  a  convention  of  the  chiefs,  in  what  man- 
^^  such  great  victories  should  be  improved,  it  was  deter- 
'I'^ined  to  occupy  the  lands  taken  from  the  enemy  with  new 
^^^looies,  in  order  to  extend  their  territories,  and  provide  for 
^^  progeny ;  which  appeared  the  more  desirable,  on  ac- 
®^Hint  of  the  many  brave,  but  indigent  warriors,  for  whom 
^'w  ancient  boundaries  were   too  narrow.     This  flow  of 
P*^otperity  being  speedily  known  throughout  all  the  neigh- 
*^ring  nations,  not  only  the  Scottish  exiles,  but  a  vast  nun)- 
7^  of  needy  strangers  assembled  for  plunder ;  never  dream- 
'*%  that  Graeme,  in  such  flourishing  circumstances,  would  Gneme 
**'»t  an  end  to  the  war  until  he  had  conquered  the  whole  """^"^j^ 
^  Britain;  but  he  having  already  experienced  so  many  vi-  the  Bri. 
^^•aitudes,  waa  more  inclined  to  an  advantageous  and  honour-  «>^ 
^^«  peace,  than  to  expose  certain  felicity  to  uncertain  peril. 
**«  therefore  granted  a  truce  to  the  Britons,  who  were  not. 
•■^ly  willingv  but  Mnxious  to  obtain  it,  upon  coT\d\\Aox\  ^ViW. 
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BOOK    both  nations  should  be  content  with  their  ancient  limits, 

y*       abstain  from  injuring  one  another.     The  boundary  of  bo^^ 
~"  to  be  the  wall  of  Hadrian. 

Divides         Tin,  Grseme,  on  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty,  divided  t^S^ 
Lnitory.     c^ded  territory,  not  only  among  the   Scots,  but  likewmac 
among  the  strangers  who  had  followed  his  fortune ;  in  con^^i. 
quence  of  which,  almost  all  these  countries,  receiving 
their  new  inhabitants,  either  foreigners  or  children  of  the 
.turned  exiles  who  had  been  born  abroad,  altered  their  an* 
cient  names.     Galloway,  the  district  next  to  Ireland,  (allii^ 
by  lot  to  the  Irish,  is  understood  to  have  received  from  then 
^hat  name  so  celebrated  in  their  own  country ;  Caithnesi^ 
because  it  is  mountainous ;  Ross,  from  its  form,  a  peninsuk; 
3uchan,  on  account  of  the  large  herds  of  cattle  which  it  pro* 
duced;  Lochaber,  from  a  lake,  or  rather  arm  of  the  set; 
Nairne,  Strathnavern,  Strathspey,  Strathern,  and  Monteitk^ 
with  many  regions  on  this  side  of  the  Forth,  as  Levenox  or 
Lennox,  Clydesdale,  Tweeddale,  Teviotdale,  Liddle,  Eik- 
dale,  Eusdale,  Nithsdale,  Annandale,  and  Douglasdale,  re* 
ceived  their  appellations  from  rivers.     Many  districts  how- 
ever retained  their  ancient  names  entire,  and  others  only 
changed  them  a  little.     The  viceroy  next,  in  order  to  check, 
by  proper  institutions,  that  licentiousness  which  had  spread 
so  widely  by  the  long  continuance  of  war,  ordained  that  the 
Rerals  the  monks  and  teachers  of  Christianity  should  be  recalled;  and, 
uoiiks.       jggj^  ^i^gy  should  be  burdensome  to  the  poorer  classes,  he  ap* 
pointed  them  annual  stipends  from  the  fruits  of  the  earth, 
which,  although  small  even  then,  yet  to  the  moderation  and 
temperance  of  these  pious  men,  appeared  sufficiently  amp^®* 
He  placed  also  garrisons  for  protection  against  any  sudden 
incursion  of  the  enemy,  in  the  most  exposed  quarters,  partly 
rebuilding  the  strengths  which  had  been  thrown  down,  aod 
partly  erecting  new  ones. 

IX.  War  being  thus  wholly  extinguished  throughout  Br** 
tain,  the  Britons  rescued  from  the  horrible  tempest,  reap^ 
5uch  fruits  from  the  public  tranquillity  as  rendered  it  unc^* 
tain  whether  war  or  peace  were  accompanied  witli  the  g""*^' 
er  disadvantages ;  for,  their  cities  being  destroyed^  their  ^^ 
Jages  burned,  and  all  their  agricultural  implements  ^o^ 
tliose  who  escaped  ihe  cTue\vy  ol  \)[i^  c^^tsi-^^'v^te  forced  •• 
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Mpport  a  wretched  existence,  either  by  hunting,  or  by  turn-  BOOK 
kig  their  licentious  plundering  from  the  enemy  against  their      ^' 
own  countrymen  ;  so  that  domestic  war  almost  immediately  DepionUt 
sprung  out  of  external  peace.     Nor  did  the  implacable  ene-  ^^?^ 
mies  of  their  own  soil  alone  distress  them,  who,  while  they 
•bttained  from  open  hostility,  yet  fre(]uently  wasted  the  dis- 
tricts nearest  them ;  but  a  band  of  Irish,  attracted  by  the 
hope  of  spoil,  tormented  by  maritime  incursions  the  mi- 
serable inhabitants,  already  worn  out  with  their  extreme 
misibrtunes ;  and,  in  addition  to  all  their  other  calamities, 
they  were  afflicted  by  a  severe  famine,  which  so  broke  their 
haQghty  spirits,  that  many  delivered  themselves  up  sponta- 
neously to  the  enemy.     At  length  a  few,  united  by  necessi- 
ty, attacked  the  scattered,  strolling  bands  of  plunderers,  and, 
having  driven  the  Hibernians  to  the  sea,  forced  them  to 
leave  Albium.      Scarcely,  however,  was  this  pest  got  rid 
of  than  a  more  immediate  danger  began  to  press  heavily 
upon  them — their  constant  tormentors,  the  Scots  and  Picts, 
M  satisfied  with  secretly  plundering,   resolved  to  seize  the 
fint  occasion  for  attempting  some  exploit  of  greater  import- 
ance.   Eugenius,  the  son  of  Fergusius,  who  had  hitherto  ?"?*"'""^ 
v^emained  quiet  under  the  tutelage  of  a  foreigner,  now  that  war. 
the  strength  of  the  country  had  grown  up  during  a  long 
peace,  and  had  increased  by  a  numerous  race  of  young  war- 
"^rs,  wished  to  exhibit  some  specimen  of  his  prowess.    But, 
"•sides  the  tempting  imbecility  of  the  Britons,  he  was  insii- 
8*ted  by  a  private  cause  of  quarrel. 

X.  Grieme,  his  maternal  grandfather,  as  I  have  niention- 
*^j  was  descended  from  an  illustrious  family  in  his  own 
^ntry,  but  of  tliat  party  which  desired  to  deliver  their  na- 
^^n  from  subjection  to  the  Romans ;  for  which  cause,  on 
"ring  driven  from  home  by  the  other,  the  stronger  faction, 
"*  had  joined  the  Scots,  with  whom  he  was  connected  both 
vy  ancient  hospitality  and  the  necessity  of  his  situation.  On 
**•  decease,  Eugenius,  by  ambassadors,  demanded  possession  Demands 
.^  Ins  rich  paternal  estates,  which  were  situate  within  the  j,J2^j|jj^ 
?*ll  of  Hadrian,  and  denounced  war  in  case  of  a  refusal. 
^hen  the  ambassadors  had  delivered  their  message  in  a 
•''^cil  of  the  Britons,  there  arose  so  strong  a  conteutiou 
•■^^on^  them  about  it,  that  they  almost  proceeded  lo  ;\c\.s  A 
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BOOK    violence.      Tliose  who  were  keenest  exclaimed— 4fa«ft 

^*        Scots  did  not  so  much  desire  land,  of  which,  thej  had  i 
Debates  in  dance,  as  war;  that  they  not  only  endeavoured  to  take;^? 
S*th!?B^  tage  of  their  other  misfortunes,  but  to  try  their  patience.   1 
tons.  the  estates  were  denied,  war  would  be  tlie  consequences 

granted,  an  insatiable  enemy  would  be  received  into  i 
bowels ;  nor  would  they  ever  be  able  to  maintam  peaces  i 
less  they  hoped,  by  the  cession  of  a  few  fields,  to  satiate ) 
cupidity,  which  so  many  and  such  great  possessions  as  h^  ^ 
been  given  up  at  the  end  of  the  last  contest  had  not  b^^ai 
able  to  satisfy.     It  was  therefore  necessary  to  oppose  w    Jh 
their  whole  strength  at  once  their  immoderate  and  unbouKr^d 
ed  desires,  and  to  curb  their  licentiousness  by  the  sw(^jn( 
rather  than  by  small  concessions  inflame  their  covetousn^Lui^ 
and  increase  their  audacity. 
Commut         XI.  In  reply,  Conanus,  an  eminent  nobleman,  celebrak^ted 
^™g        among  his  countrymen  for  his  wisdom,  expatiated  strors^y 
peuce.        on  tlie  ferocity  of  the  enemy,  and  on  the  then  present  s'bte 
of  Britain,  drained  of  almost  all  her  young  men  for  tr^u»» 
marine  expeditions;  and,  in  addition  to  the  waste  of  for^^ 
war,   the  remaining  wretches  were  consumed  or  weakened 
by  domestic  seditions  and  severe  famine,  while  the  Roman 
legions,  gone  to  assist  in  their  own  civil  broils,  had  left  no 
hope  of  their  ever  returning.     He  therefore  thought  pence 
with  this  most  cruel  enemy,  although  not  honourable,   wis 
absolutely  necessary.     And  this  advice,  he  added,  was  gi^n 
not  from  any  regard  for  his  own  private  fortune,  but  was  ex- 
torted by  the  exigence  of  the  public,  in  proof  of  which,  b« 
could  appeal  to  his  former  conduct;  he  never,  as  long  as  it 
was  possible  to  defend  themselves  against  their  insatiable 
enemy,  made  the  least  mention  of  peace,  nor  was  he  ignorant 
that  the  peace  which  he  recommended  would  not  be  last* 
ing;  but  it  would  afford  a  respite  for  a  while,  until  thei 
strength,  diminished  and  almost  exhausted  by  so  many  dv 
asters,  might  be  renovated  and  refreshed  by  a  short  rqpof 
Upon  this  an  universal  clamour  being  raised  in  the  esse 
bly,  he  was  prevented  from  proceeding ;  and  the  discontf 
ed  loudly  exclaimed,  that  he  looked  to  no  public  advant 
but  wished  to  procure  the  kingdom  for  himself  by  for 
Bid.      On   which  he  de^arled  (torn  the  meetinji^  ca 
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to  witness  that  in  persuading  them  to  peace,  he  had    BOOK 
ypt  of  any  private  advantage.    A  tumult,  however,  hav->      ^* 
lisen,  he  was  murdered  by  the  multitude.     His  fate  !•  aradaib 
loed  this  efiect,  that  no  prudent  man,   although  he^ 
;y  perceived  the  approaching  ruin  of  his  country,  dared 
him  freely  deliver  his  opinion. 

•  The  ambassadors  returning  home  without  having  ac- 
lished  their  object,  the  Scots  and  Picts,  laying  aside 

other  concern,  assiduously  prepared  for  an  attack. 
Britons  likewise  perceiving  that  this  must  be  the  result,  The  tiiU 
an  as  their  violent  passion  had  a  little  subsided,  des-  ^^i,]^ 
cd  ambassadors  to  the  Scots,  who,  under  the  pretext 
Deluding  a  peace,  endeavoured  to  procure  some  delay, 
offered  money;  at  the  same  time  endeavouring  to 
lade  them  that  more  might  be  obtained  by  treaty  and 
gement  than  by  hostilities ;  for  as  the  chances  of  war 

doubtful,  and  the  issue  uncertain,  prudent  men  would 
ocglect  a  present  advantage,  or  incur  certain  dan- 
br  uncertain  hope.  But  nothing  was  effected,  for  £u- 
IS  learned  by  his  spies,  that  while  the  Britons  were  pre- 
Dg  to  desire  peace  abroad,  at  home  they  were  intently 
iring  for  a  contest.  By  which  duplicity,  the  ancient  en- 
of  the  Scots  and  Picts  being  inflamed,  the  distresses  of 
Tritons  tempting,  and  besides,  elated  by  prosperity,  the 
I  would  acceile  to  no  terms  except  an  unconditional  sur-  , 
ear  of  every  thing.  Preparations  were  therefore  made  for  clared. 
cisive  struggle.  The  allied  kings,  accustomed  for  so 
J  years  to  conquer,  were  confident  in  the  hope  of  vic- 
;  and  the  Britons  hod  in  view  whatever  cruelties  could 
iflicted  by  an  incensed  enemy  upon  the  vanquished.  In 
itste  of  affairs  and  disposition  of  mind,  as  soon  as  the  ar^ 
I  approached  each  other  a  battle  commenced,  such  as  ne- 
befisre  had  been  fought  in  the  island  between  the  natives ; 
with  such  determined  obstinacy  was  it  contested,  that  it 
not  till  after  a  long  conflict  that  the  right  wing  of  the 
ti  began  to  give  way.  Eugenius  perceiving  this,  all  his 
V  reserves  being  already  engaged,  ordered  the  troops  who 
been  left  to  guard  tlie  baggage,  to  be  brought  up  to  their 
port  From  these,  who  were  yet  entire,  the  Britons  re- 
*d  a  severe  check,  and  victory  first  declared  Va  xXis^  |^J5|^ 
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BOOK  quarter  whence  destruction  and  ruin  had  lately  been  tl 
^'  ened.  The  rest  of  the  Britons,  following  the  fortune  o 
line,  turned  their  backs ;  as  they  fled  from  the  field  d 
tie  towards  the  woods  and  marshy  places  near  it,  the 
servants  of  the  enemy  inflicted  immense  carnage  on  the 
ed,  straggling,  and  unarmed  fugitives.  In  that  battle 
fell  about  fourteen  thousand  Britons,  and  four  thousai 
their  enemies. 
Sue  for  XIII.  The  Britons  having  lost  in  this  battle  almo 

'^T^  their  military  youth,  sent  ambassadors  who  were  instri 
to  refuse  no  terms  of  peace.  The  confederated  li 
when  they  perceived  that  every  thing  was  in  their  p 
became  inclined  a  little  to  compassion,  and  granted  ti 
which  although  hard,  were  not,  considering  the  cir 
stances,  remarkably  severe.  They  stipulated — that 
Britons  should  neither  send  for  the  Romans  nor  < 
foreign  ally,  nor  receive  any  if  they  came,  nor  allow 
a  passage  through  their  territories ;  that  they  should 
the  same  enemies  with  the  Picts  and  Scots ;  that  they  si 
make  no  league,  enter  upon  no  war,  and  send  no  assist 
Conditionf.  to  any  nation  without  their  permission ;  that  their  be 
aries  should  be  the  river  Humber;  that  a  sum  of  m 
should  be  advanced  to  be  divided  among  the  soldiers, 
the  same  paid  yearly ;  likewise,  that  they  should  gii 
hundred  hostages  at  the  choice  of  the  allies,  lliese 
ditions  the  Britons  were  forced  to  accept,  and  thus  a  j 
was  made  which  lasted  several  years,  being  preserve 
the  same  necessity  which  had  at  first  imposed  it. 

XIV.  The  Britons,  weak  at  home,  and  deserted  by 

eigners,  in  order  to  have  a  person  with  whom  they  i 

in  general  consult  in  their  emergencies,  created  Con 

Create        tine,  one  of  their  own  countrymen,  king;  a  nobleroi 

tliie*king.    ^'o'^  descent  whom  they  brought  from  British  GauU 

on  his  arrival,  seeing  the  strength  of  the  Britons  broke 

external  war,  and    by  robberies   and   intestine   discoi 

home,  left  nothing  unattempted  to  preserve  peace  will 

neighbours,  during  a  reign  of  ten  years.     At  last  h^e 

killed  by  the  treachery  of  Vortigern,  a  powerful  and 

bitious  noble.     He  left  three  sons,  two  of  whom  w^ni 

der  age^  and  the  l\>ird,  V\\e  dd^st,,  Ueing  inc4ipabIe::o( 
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ing  any  part  in  the  management  of  public  afiairs,  was  shut    BOOK 
up  in  a  monastery ;  he,  however,  was  made  king,  chiefly       ^' 
\xj  the  direction  of  Vordgern,  who,  under  the  cover  of  an- 
othePsname,  retained  the  power  in  his  own  hands.     The 
fidds  having  been  cultivated  during  the  peace,  after  a  most 
grievous  famine^  the  most  abundant  plenty  ever  known  in 
Britiin,  succeeded;  thence  arose  the  vices  of  peace,  far 
more  pernicious  than  all  the  calamities  of  war, — ^luxury, 
cruelty,  lust,  and  drunkenness ;  nor  was  there  any  where 
to  be  found  either  truth  or  sincerity ;  for  equity,  fidelity, 
tnd  regard  to  promises,  were  made  the  jest,  not  only  of 
the  vulgar,  but  even  of  the  monks  and  professors  of  superi- 
or lanctitj^i  concerning  which  most  lamentable  complaints 
uo  made   by  Bede,   the   Anglo-Saxon,   and   Gildas,   the 
Britoo.     In  the  mean  time,  the  ambassadors  returned  from 
^us,  bringing  back  word  that  no  assistance  was  to  be  ex-  They  im 
pwted  from  that  quarter ; — for  the  Britons  had  written  let-  PJ^^  ^^^ 
ten  to  ^tius,  of  which  I  shall  copy  a  few  sentences,  as  Romans; 
pitserved  by  Bede,  both  because  they  show  the  wretched- 
ly of  that  nation,  and  likewise  point  out  an  error  in  chron- 
<^logy,  into  which  a  great  many  writers  have  fallen ;  the  ex- 
Pteions  are — ^'  To  ^tius,  Uiird  time  consul,  the  groans 
^tbe  Britons  f  and  a  little  after,  <<  the  barbarians  drive  us 
to  the  sea,  the  sea  drives  us  back  upon  the  barbarians, 
wing  us  only  our  choice   between   two  deaths, — to   be 
'Bordered  or  drowned.*'     Now,  JEtma  was  appointed  oon- 
^  a  third  time,  along  with  Symmachus,  who  bore  that  of- 
'i^  in  the  year  446,  after  the  birth  of  Christ.     Nor  could  arerefuied. 
^J  assisance  be  obtained  from  thence  at  that  time,  as  the 
^pire  was  straitly  pressed  by  the  invasion  of  Atila. 

XV.  The  Britons  thus  reduced  to  desperaik>n,  Vortigern 
^I^  rejoiced  in  the  public  misfortune,  because,  having 
^  m^italed  treason,  he  thought  he  could  commit  it 
^ith  impunity  mmki  the  universal  confosion.  He  therefore 
^^dered  the  king  to  be  murdered  by  his  body  guards,  who 
^^in  his  interest;  and,  then,  to  avert  from  himself  the 
^^ridon  of  so  atrocious  a  deed,  as  if  enraged  and  im- 
Micnt  for  their  puniihment,  he  ordered  the  murderers  to 
^  imt  to  death  without  a  trial.    The  kingdom,  thus  oh« 

•^OL.  I.  2  Q 
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tQOOK  ta'med  by  consummate  villany,  was  not  governed  in  a  moi 

^'       upright  manner;  for  suspecting  the  fidelity  of  his  countr 

men  towards  his  government,  and  considering  his  power  i 

feeble  and  insecure,  he  allied  himself  with  the  Saxons,  wl 

Call  in  the  were  carrying  on  their  piracies,  and  infesting  every  so: 

^clel*      rounding  coast     Having  invited  Hengist,  their  leader,  1 

and  Jutes,  his  assistance,  who  arrived  with  a  strong  force  in  thn 

large  vessels,  he  assigned  them  lands  in  the  island,  thi 

they  might  fight  cheerfully  for  Britain,  not  as  for  a  Strang 

country,  but  as  for  their  native  home.     At  the  report  < 

•this  settlement,  so  great  a  crowd  followed  from  the  thn 

nations  of  Jutes,   Saxons,  and  Angles,  that  they  soon  b 

came   formidable  to  the  native  inhabitants.      Trusting  i 

these  auxiliaries,  Vortigern,  about  the  year  449,  attackc 

the  Scots  and  Picts,  and  being  victorious,  drove  them  b 

who  drive  yond  the  wall  of  Hadrian.     Concerning  Eugenius,  king 

^^         the  Scots,  there  are  two  accounts  ;  by  the  one  he  is  said  i 

have  fallen  in  battle,  beyond  the  Humber,  while,  accordir 

to  the  other,  he  died  of  a  disease ;  but  in  whatever  mann* 

hi3  death  happened,   it  is  sufficiently  evident  that  he  g 

verned  Scotland  with  great  equity,  and  justly  deserves 

be  commemorated  among  her  best  kings.     Notwithstani 

ing  the  first  part  of  his  life,  from  his  infancy,  was  almo 

wholly  spent  in  war,  yet  he  improved  so  much  under  tl 

instructions  of  his  grandfather,  and  acquired  such  strengt 

of  mind,  that  neither  the  licence  of  a  military  life,  as  U 

.    (it  enslave  oflen  happens,  seduced  him  to  vice,  nor  rendered  him  car 

lie  Bri-      i^^^  j,^  y^^^  religious  habits ;  as  his  success  did  not  proda< 

arrogance ;  so,  neither  did  the  blandishments  of  peace  blui 

the  acuteness  of  his  genius,  nor  break  his  martial  spiril 

but  he  regulated  his  life  with  such  admirable  equanimit 

that  by  the  force  of  his  natural  genius,  he  equalled  or  exce 

led  those,  who,  after  being  instructed  in  all  the  liberal  art 

have  been  called  to  assume  the  helm  of  the  state. 

XLH.    DONOARDUS* 

Oongaiw         ^vi*  In  the  same  year  in  which  Eugenius  died,  A.  ] 

d^  A.  D.  452,  Dongardus,  his  brottier,  a  man  of  similar  disposttioi 

succeeded  to  the  throne,  who  cultivated  willingly  an  k^ 
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noonible  peace,  but,  when  circumstances  demanded  it,  was    BOOK 
not  afraid  of  war.     Wherefore,  anxious  to  be  prepared  for       ^• 
either  alternative,  not  only  to  repel  an  invading  enemy,  but  "* 

likewise  to  prevent  the  public  mind  from  languishing 
chrougfa  inactivity,  or  being  debilitated  by  too  much  indul- 
ggaicef  he  curbed  the  insolence  and  restrained  the  vices  of 
the  youth,  by  inuring  them  to  labour  and  frugal  habits. 
He  never,  however,  shone  in  war,  the  domestic  disturbances 
among  the  Britons  suffering  him  to  enjoy  the  tranquillity 
lie  loved.  Being  thus  freed  from  all  apprehension,  he  de- 
moted himself  wholly  to  religious  cares ;  for  the  remains  of 

the  Pelacrian  heresy  still  disturbed  the  church.     To  refute  P«^^"^'"« 
®  '^  ,  sent  from 

these,  Palladlus*  had  been  sent  thither,  during  the  reign  of  iiome. 

*  Pinkeiton  taj9,  **  There  u  not  a  trace  of  Palladius  in  our  history/  En«i. 
'VoL  iL  p.  262,  and  by  implication  denies  that  there  exists  even  any  remem- 
Imice  of  him  in  our  traditions ;  but  this  learned  writer,  in  his  **  zeal  to  de- 
stroy,** IS  too  apt  to  treat  as  the  "  direams  of  antiquists,"  or  "  fables  that  would 
disgrace  school  boys,**  what  others,  not  equally  anxious  to  set  aside   the 
eldest  Scottish  historians,  nor  equally  interested  in  their  fall,  consider  as  wor- 
thy of  being  treated  at  least  respectfuDy.     Fordun,  confining  the  mission  of 
Tdhdios  to  the  Scots  of  Britain,  says,  "  that  Eugenius  gave  him  and  his  coni- 
pnioiis  a  place  of  residence  where  he  asked  it.**     In  the  MS.  of  Coupar 
there  is  thia  addition.     '*  Apud  Fordun  in  lie  Meams,  t.  e.  Fordun  in  the 
Hctfns ;"  thia  perfectly  coincides  with  the  modem  account.      **  This  pa- 
nh  (Fordun)  is  remarkable  for  having  been  for  some  time  the  residence, 
mI  probably  the  burial  pUce  of  St.  Palkdius,  who  was  sent  by  Pope  Celes- 
tine  into  Scotland,  some  time  in  the  fifth  century,  to  opj>08e  the  Pelagian 
Wsy.     That  Palladius  resided,   and  was  probably  buried  here,  appears 
fiooi  eeveral  circumstances.     There  is  a  house  which  still  remains  in  the 
cbiirefa  yard,  called  St.  Palkdius*  chapel,  where  it  is  siud  the  image  of  the 
■int  WIS  kept,  and  to  which  pilgrimages  were  performed  from  the  most  dis- 
tttt  parts  of  Scothind.     There  is  a  well  at  the  comer  of  the  minister's  gar- 
^  whidi  goes  by  the  name  of  Paldy*8  well.** — Statist.  Acct  vol  iv.  p. 
^-    To  thia  it  may  be  added,  that  the  annual  market  held  at  Fordun,  is  still 
^i^uvenslly,  in  that  part  of  the  country,  called  Paldy,  or,  as  it  is  vulgarly  pro- 
^'^Bteed,  Paddy  fair.     This  is  a  strong  presumption  that  a  church  had  been 
^I'^Iicited  to  him  there,  as  it  is  a  well  known  fact,  that  at  the  Reforma- 
^  when  the  saints*  days  were  abolished,  the  fairs,  which  used  to  succeed 
°M  festivals,  and  were  denominated  from  them,  were  retained ;  hence  their 
^  name,  from  Lat.  Fenme,  holidays.     Camerarius  asserts,  on  the  authority 
^  l^oiydore  Virgil,  that  the  precious  relics  of  the  saint  were  formerly  wor^ 
'*''Pped  at  Fordun,  and  that  the  shrines  containing  these,  adomed  with  silvef, 
P^  Knd  jewels,  had  been  repaired  by  William  Scheves  of  St  Andrews.     It 

*  ittd  in  the  Breviary  of  Aberdeen,  that  Palladius  died  at  Longforgund.  in 
'^^^  endentiy  a  mistake  for  Fordun,  in  Meroia.     According  to  Siegebert, 
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BOOK   EugeniuSi  by  Celestine,  the  Roman  pontiff,  and  under  hi« 

^*       instructions  many  persons  sprung  up,  illustrious  .alike  foa 

the  purity  of  their  doctrine  and  the  sanctity  of  their  liyes 

in  particular,  Saint  Patrick,*  Servanus,  Ninian,  and  KentB 

Introduces  f!^rn.     It  is  believed  that  Palladius  first  created  bishops  Lm 

Jnshopsjn  Scotland;  for  until  that  time  the  churches  were  govenies 

by  monks  without  bishops,  with  less  splendour  indeed 

external  pomp,  but  with  much  greater  simplicity  and  hoi 

ness.f    During  this  period  the  Scots  were  so  intent  uj 


Pblladius  was  sent  to  the  Scots,  A.  D.  432.     Jainieson*8  Hist  Aoct.  of  A . 

Culdees,  pp.  10,  11. 

*  St.  Patrick,  the  tutelary  sabt  of  Ireland,  was  Iwrn  at  Ncmthur,  1=!^ 
Alduid,  or  Dumbarton,  now  thought  to  be  old  Kilpatrick,  near  G^^ 
gow.     When  only  thirteen  yean  of  age,  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Ik-^ 
and  sold  as  a  slave  to  Molnc,  one  of  dieir  kings.    After  fbvr  yean*  capti^riii^ 
he  was  ransomed  by  his  parents,  and  being  educated  at  home,  went  iSr»e  t9 
France,  and  afterwards  to  Rome,  whence  .he  was  sent  by  Pope  Celesthi^  tf 
Ireland.     St.  Ptitrick  is  mentioned  in  Bede'S  Martyrology,  but  Ledwigd^  k 
his  Irish  Antiq.  doubts  the  existence  even  of  such  a  personage.     Gambda 
and  Usher  are,  however,  authorities  of  fully  as  great  weight  as  Dr.  Ledw%e% 
and  although  we  reject  the  miracles,  there  seems  no  sufficient  ground  for  »- 
jecting  the  saint.     Mr.  Piiikerton,  who  is  not  over  credulous  in  general,  sup- 
poses him  to  have  been  of  Roman  extraction.     His  first  and  greatest  care  wu  to 
teach  the  Irish  the  use  of  letters,  as  the  prime  means  of  making  their  conTer. 
fiion  permanent     Two  genuine  epistles  of  St.  Patrick  are  preserved,  and  bsre 
been  published  by  Ware. 

St.  Ninian  was  descended  of  a  noble  family  in  Gralloway,  and  received  Ui 
education  at  Rome.  He  is  said  by  Bede  to  have  converted  the  sonthaa 
Picts.  He  founded  a  monastery  at  Whitehom,  and  erected  a  church,  wiuck 
being  the  first  that  ^*as  built  of  stone,  received  the  significant  name  of  Cn- 
dida  Casa.  St.  Sen-anus,  or  St.  Serf,  lived  within  the  hermitage  of  Oilroi^ 
and  was  afterwards  sent  by  St.  Palladius  to  Orkney,  where  he  had  sncfc 
great  success,  that  he  is  called  the  Apostle  of  Orkney.  St.  Kentigeni»  ^ 
St.  Mungo,  i  &  the  kind,  or  courteous,  or,  according  to  the  Bev.  T.  Ib^ 
courty,  in  the  Statist.  Acct  of  PennyciMi,  vol.  x.  p-  419,  « the  dear  iM* 
was  the  disciple  of  St  Servanus.  He  laboured  chiefly  among  the  inlisb- 
tants  of  Strathclyde,  and  »  considered  as  the  founder  of  the  dioceas  of  0^ 
gow,  to  whom  its  cathedral  is  dedicated.  Jamieson*s  Acct  of  the  CoUesi* 
Chalmers*  Caledonia.  Irvine's  Nomen.  Ledwigdi*s  Irish  Antiq.  and  Iv' 
erton*s  £nq. 

t  Before  the  coming  of  Palladius,  Fordun  says  that  the  ScoU  had,  as  tcscfc- 
ers  of  faith*  and  administrators  of  the  sacraments,  only  presbyters  and  bmv^ 
Mowing  the  custom  of  the  primitive  diurdi.  Scoti^ron,  lib.  iii  csp^  &  7** 
Spottiswood  could  find  no  authority  for  Budiaiian'S  asaertkm.  Hist  sf  ^ 
Church  of  Scotland,  p.  7. 
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fettling  and  rerorming  their  religioos  worship,  that  they  BOOK 
escaped  untouched  amid  the  storm  of  war  which  shook  al-      ^- 
mofft  the  whole  world  beside.     In  the  second  year  of  Don-  """"""^ 
gardns'  reign,  Vortigern  being  deposed,  his  son  Vortimer 
i^as  chosen  king  by  the  Britons.    In  order  to  break  more  League  be. 
easily  the  power  of  the  Saxons,  he  renewed  the  ancient  ^?«"  *• 
league  with  the  Scots  and  Picts,  which  had  been  entered  pjcti,  and 
into  during  the  reign  of  Carausius  by  the  three  nations  ^^^ 
af;ainst  the  Romans.    Dongardus  did  not  long  survive  this 
confederation.     He  died  after  a  five  years*  reign. 

XLIII.  CONSTANTINE  I. 

XTii.  Constantine,  his  younger  brother,  succeeded  him ;  CoMtan- 
i^ho,  although  he  lived  temperately   enough  in  a  private  JJJJ®*  ^*  ^ 
station,  no  sooner  received  the  crown  than  he  immediately 
gave  a  loose  rein  to  his  vicious  propensities.     Cruel  and 
avtridous  towards  his  nobles,  he  chose  the  lowest  of  man« 
kind  for  his  companions,  and  abandoning  himself  wholly  to 
Isttciviousness,  the  seduction  of  virgins  and  matrons,  and 
itnmoderate  conviviality,  he  kept  always  about  him  musi- 
ciaiu,  buflRx>ns,  and  ministers  of  every  species  of  pleasure. 
The  Scottish  nobles,  offended  by  this  conduct,  came  fre- 
quently to  him,  and  admonished  him  of  his  duty ;  but  he 
>^oeived  them  haughtily,  and  told  them  contemptuously  to 
Attend  to  their  own  affairs,  as  he  had  sufficient  counsel 
"Without  resorting  to  them;  adding,  they  were  much  mis- 
^kea  if  they  indulged  the  hope  that,  under  the  mask  of 
giving  advice,  they  could  force  the  king  to  submit  to  their 
dictadon.     But  as  he  was  arrogant  towards  his  nobles,  so 
^c  was  mean  and  abject  to  his  enemies ;  he  not  only  grant- 
^  peace  upon  the  first  application,  and  overlooked  their 
^'^iBf  but  restored  to  them  some  of  their  castles,  and  per- 
""^Jtted  the  rest  to  be  dismanded.     By  this  behaviour  hepi^.j,j^j„ 
•^  provoked  the  Scots  and  the  Picts,  that  the  Scots  were  the  Saxoni. 
'^ly  driven « to  rebellion;  and  the  Picts,  who  had  pre- 
^^ly  held  secret  consultations  with  die  Saxons,  at  last^ 
Withdrawing    themselves  from  their  connexion  with   the 
^^^  openly  concluded  a  treaty  with  them.     Among  the 
^^^   boweTer,   Dugald,   a    Oallovidian,    who    possessed 
8*^t  authoritj  with  the  people,  restrained  for  l\ie  ipxescoX 
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>R   tlie  multitude  tj  a  soothing  speech^  confesiiqg  tliai 
many  of  their  eomplabts  were  well  founded^  and 
mands  reasonable;    but  if  to  all  their  other  mi 
they  should  now  add  a  civil  war,  they  would  ea 
state  to  the  utmost  danger,  seeing  it  was  already 
possible  to  preserve  the  kingdom  from  ruin ;  i 
being  alienated,  the  Britonsi  by  the  death  of  Vortin 
dered  uncertain  friends,  and  the  Saxons,  who  wen 
ful  in  war,  cruel  in  victory,  and  fiuthless  in  treal 
stantly  on  the  alert  for  the  destruction  of  all  thai 
hours.     The  people  being  calmed  by  the  prudence 
of  the  leading  men,  the  king  continued  to  rule, 
standing  the  universal  hatred  and  contempt  of  th< 
till  a  nobleman  of  the  ^budae,  whose  daughter  he 
lated,  killed  him  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  his  reign, 
common  report,  but  I  am  rather  inclined  to  follow 
who  tells  us  in  bis  Scotichronicon,  tliat  he  reigned 
two  years,  and  at  last  died  of  a  lingering  disorder* 
Aurelius         XVIII.  During  this  reign,  Aurelius  Ambrosius,  tl 
Ambrosius.  that  Constantine  who 'was  king  several  years  befi 
to  Britain  from  Britanny,  for  both  his  father  and  b 
who  succeeded  him,  having  been  treacherously  < 
Vortigem,  the  two  remaining  sons  of  Constantino 
sent  by  their  paternal  friends   to  British   Oau 
think  the  likelier  origin  of  Aurelius  Ambrosius, 
we  are  told  by  some  writers,  among  whom  is 
says  he  was  the  last  of  the  Romans  by  birth  tha 
Britain.     These  brothers,  who,  after  Vortime 
dered  by  the  contrivance  of  his  stepmother,  ar 
assumed  the  empty  royal  title,  without  either 
power,  being  now  grown  up  and  capable  of  g 
turned  to  the  island  with  the  good  wishes  anf 
tations  of  the  nation,  to  attempt  regaining 
kingdom,   and  brought   no  despicable  numi 
Kingofthe^^uxiliaries  from  Gaul  along  with  them.     Imi 
Britons,      (heir  arrival,  having  overturned  Vortigem  ir 
they  attempted  to  stir  up  strangers,  they  se 
to  the  Scots  and  Picts,  to  beg  their  alliancf 
against  the  Saxons,  the  bitterest  enemies  r 
fiame.      This  embassa(r|&  ^*a&  V\w&^  \^m^ 
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and  the  treaty  formerly  entered  into  with  Constantine  was   BOOK 
renewed^  which  remained  in  force  from  that  day,  and  was       ^'    , 
kcptahnost  constantly  inviolate,  till  the  kingdom  of  the  13ri-  'phe  Scutt 
tool  was  subverted  by  the  Angles,  and  that  of  the  Picts  by  ^""*'* 
the  Soots*     The  Picts  informed  the  ambassadors  of  the  Bri-  ^jth  the 
tons,  that  they  had  already  formed  a  league  with  the  Saxons,  Briton* 
and  they  saw  no  cause  why  they  should  violate  it,  and  that 
in  future  they  had  resolved  to  share  prosperity  and  adversi- 
ty together.     Thus  the  whole  island  was  again  divided  into 
two  parties,  the  Scots  with  the  Britons  continually  fighting 
agunst  the  Picts  and  the  Saxons. 

XLIV.  CONOALLUS. 

lis.  Congallus,  the  son  of  Dongardus,  Constantine's  a.  D.  iTa 
brother,  succeeded  his  uncle.  He  was  rather  of  a  warlike 
disposition,  but  durst  not  attempt  any  thing,  the  people 
wing  been  so  debilitated  by  the  luxury  and  lasciviousness 
<>  tlie  former  reign ;  nor  could  he  ever  be  induced  to  any 
wile  roeasurci  although  there  were  many  who — as  is  usu- 
d  about  kings— "Strongly  flattered  his  inclination.  He  first 
^Uned  his  attention  to  correct  the  public  morals,  but  did 
^  venture  to  restore  the  ancient  discipline  until  he  had 
pveripusly  created  new  magistrates,  and  by  their  means  re- 
Itased  feuds,  thefts  and  robberies.  Domestic  peace  being  Confrailuii 
<>tabljshed,  he  next  endeavoured  to  introduce  among  his  r^^""*!*'  *»» 
people,  particularly  by  his  own  example,  a  more  moderate 
iDode  of  living;  then,  if  he  discovered  any  of  his  courtiers 
pertinaciously,  adhering  to  their  debaucheries,  partly  by  a 
'e&ient  punishment,  and  partly  by  treating  them  with  con- 
temptuous neglect,  he,  in  a  short  time,  restored  public 
Morals  to  their  former  tone.  In  the  beginning  of  his  reign, 
^Ue^  as  I  have  mentioned,  he  occupied  himself  wholly 
^th  the  arts  of  peace,  the  Britons  endeavoured  to  persuade 
^Qrelius  Ambrosius  that  he  should  reclaim  Westmoreland, 
^hich  had  now  been  occupied  by  the  Scots  for  a  great 
^iftber  of  years ;  but  after  many  embassies  on  both  sides 
"ed  passed  in  vain,  and  affairs  began  to  assume  a  warlike 
''Pect,  the  dread  of  the  common  enemy  put  an  end  to  the 
••pole;  the  treaty  made  by  Constantine  was  renewed,  and'\\^.rov»^ 
■«hing  altered  with  regard  to  Westmoreland.    Cov\gDL\\us^^'^*^»='**^ 
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BOOK  during  the  whole  period  of  his  reign,  may,  however,  be  said 
^'  to  have  been  at  war  with  the  Saxons ;  but  it  was  carried  on 
in  a  desultory  manner,  by  skirmishes  between  plundering 
parties,  in  which  the  Soots,  light,  active,  and  generally  on 
horseback,  conceived  they  were  superior  to  the  enemy,  but 
they  never  exposed  themselves  to  the  hazard  of  a  general 
engagement;  for  Congallus,  who  thought  that  as  little  as 
possible  should  be  trusted  to  the  decision  of  fortune,  sent 
only  part  of  the  soldiers  to  the  assistance  of  Aurellus  Am- 
brosius,  while  with  the  rest  he  distracted  the  attention  of 
the  enemy,  by  harassing  them  night  and  day,  and  keeping 
them  constantly  in  a  state  of  alarm. 

XX.  In  the  reign  of  these  and  the  succeeding  kings, 
flourished  Merlin  and  Oildas,  both  Britons,  famous  among 
their  posterity  for  the  high  opinion  entertained  of  their 

Merlim  divinations.  Merlin,  somewhat  the  elder  of  the  two^  must 
be  considered  as  an  egregious  impostor  and  cunning  pre- 
tender, rather  than  a  prophet.  His  vaticinations  are  wide- 
ly spread,  but  they  are  obscure,  and  contain  nothing  cer- 
tain, on  which,  before  the  event  happens,  any  rational  an- 
ticipation can  be  founded,  or  which,  after  it  has  happened, 
can  be  explained  as  a  true  prediction.  Besides,  they  are 
composed  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  same  oracle  may  be 
twisted  and  accommodated  to  a  great  number  of  different 
events.  These  prophecies  are  now  daily  interpolated  and 
augmented  by  new  additions,  yet  such  is  the  folly  of  credu- 
lous men,  that  what  they  cannot  understand,  they  do  not 
hesitate  to  contend  for  as  truths,  unquestionable  as  the 
verities  of  religion,  nor,  when  their  falsehood  is  made  evi- 

GHdas. '  dent,  will  they  suffer  themselves  to  be  undeceived.  Gildas, 
who  was  later  than  the  other,  was  a  good  mad  Jenreed  -iWj 
held  in  high  veneration  both  while  alive  and  since  his 
death,  fin*  his  profound  erudition,  joined  with  great  piety. 
The  predictions  which  are  circulated  under  his  name,  are 
so  ridiculous  in  sentiment  and  language,  and  so  rude  and 
wretched  in  composition,  that  no  person  in  his  senses  can 
believe  them  to  be  his  compositiiHi.  £ach  iHNsphet  had  m 
patron  of  chnactier.niDifair  to  his  ofwn;  for  Vortigem  first, 
mad  then  Uter,  took  Merlin  under  their  protection,  to 
whom  he  acted  as  confidanX,  avid  \>Toc,ut^t  in  their  debauch- 
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cries;  Aardius  Ambrosius  was  the  friend  of  Gildos,  a  man  BOOK 
not  less  to  be  admired  for  his  moral  probity  than  for  his  ^^' 
warlike  trophies,  upon  whose  death  Gildas  retired  to  Olas- 
Ctmburj,*  and  died  there  most  holily.  Mention  is  made  of 
Urn  in  the  blogn^hical  accounts  of  Aurelius  Ambrosius. 
This  chief  was  succeeded  by  Uter,  the  youngest  of  Con- 
fitantine's  three  sons,  A.  D.  500,  and  the  next  year  after, 
Congallus,  kmg  of  Scotland,  died,  in  the  twenty-second 
jear  of  his  reign. 

XLV.  GORANUS. 

XXI.  Ooranus,  the  brotlier  of  the  late  king,  succeeded  Coranut 
lihn.      He   followed  his  example  as  far   as   foreign   wars  ^  ^'  ^** 
^mmld  permit,  and  governed  Scotland  w'th  prudence  and 
Jwtioe.      He  not  only  made  the  circu't  of  hie  dominions, 
cacoording  to  the  ancient  custom  of  good  kings,  and  punish- 
ed the  guilty ;  but,  in  order  to  check  the  oppression  of  tlie 
powerful  over  the  weak  and  helpless,  who  dared  not  to 
complain  lest  they  should   be  more  grievously  oppressed, 
l»e  established   ex  qficio  informers,  who  should  send  him 
written  accounts  of  these  high  criminals — a  remedy,  {H*r- 
liips  necessary  in  such  times,  but  certainly  now  not  only  of 
doubtful  advantage,  but  extremely  dangerous.      Through 
his  endeavours  and  authority,  the  Picts  were  induced  to 
Bclinquish  their  treaty  of  amity  with  die  Saxons,  and  join 
tti  a  eonfisderacy  with  the  Scots  and  Britons  against  them. 
I^thos,  at  that  time  king  of  the  Picts,  excelled  all  his  con- 
\       ^poraires  in  the  excellencies^  both  of  his  body  and  mind  ; 
Uq,    tlierefore,    Goranus   most    strenuously    urged,    timt 
^niodful  of  tlieir  common  country  and  religion,  he  should 
^draw  himself  from  an  affinity  with  barbarians ;  telling  ^^^ 
iunit  if  he  thought  he  would  be  able  to  preserve  a  sincere  piets,  and 
Pitoe  with  the  Saxons,  after  the  Scots  and  Britons  were  Britons 
^ued,  he  would  find   himself  grievously  deceived,  for  a«^t  dw 
^  were  men  of  the  most  inhuman  cruelty  and  insatiable  S^^cona. 
***rioei      They  had  already  given  proof  sufficiently  plain 
^  noCfaing  would  be  held  sacred,  when,  with  consummate 
^^'lany.thqr  murdered  the  British  nobility,  who  certainly 

*  A  eelcbnted  monof  (cry  iii  Somenetshire. 
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BOOK  merited  far  different  treatment,  at  a  conference  to  which 
^*  they  had  invited  them ;  the  son-in-law  being  preserved  by 
his  father-in-law,  not  to  have  his  calamity  alleviated,  but 
to  be  exhibited  as  an  object  of  scorn  to  his  enemies.  The 
sanctity  of  treaties,  he  added,  believed  among  other  nations 
to  be  the  firmest  bond  of  friendship,  is  treated  by  them  as 
a  snare  to  entrap  the  simple  and  unwary.  For  what  end, 
then,  he  asked,  had  they  encountered  so.  many  dangers  to 
save  themselves  from  the  yoke  of  the  Romans,  if.  they  were 
voluntarily  to  deliver  themselves  up  to  a  harder,  and  far 
more  ignominious  slavery  ?  This  would  net  be  to  change 
the  condition,  but  the  master ;  and  to  prefer  the  savage  and 
the  barbarian,  to  the  gentle  and  the  humane.  What  folly, 
or  rather  madness,  would  it  be,  to  take  possessions  from 
the  Scots  and  the  Britons  and  deliver  them  to  Germans  ? 
to  spoil  men  lately  their  friends,  and  allied  to  them  by  an^ 
cient  ties  of  kindness  and  relationship,  in  order  to  increase^ 
to  their  own  ruin,  the  strength  of  pirates,  common  enemies 
of  the  human  race  !  But  what  ought  to  appear,  above  all, 
insupportable  to  a  true  Christian,  to  consent  to  a  treaty,  by 
which  his  holy  religion  would  be  suppressed,  profane  rites 
brought  back,  and  impious  tyrants,  enemies  to  all  the  em- 
bellishments of  life,  and  all  the  exercises  of  piety,  armed 
with  power  against  God  and  his  law. 

XXII.  Lothus,  convinced  of  the  truth  of  what  Goranus 
had  stated,  committed  the  management  of  the  whole  bust* 
ness  to  him,  who  easily  persuaded  liter  to  accept  the  Pict, 
not  as  a  friend  only,  but  as  a  relation,  by  giving  him  to 
wife,  Anna,  either  his  sister,  or  his  daughter  by  a  legiti- 
mate wife.  I  agree  with  those  who  think  she  was  his  sister, 
and  suppose  a  mistake  has  arisen  from  his  having  had  a 
daughter,  another  Anna,  by  a  concubine.  This  league 
being  ratified,  the  three  kings  obtained  many  victories 
over  the  Saxons,  and  the  name  of  Uter  began  to  be  great 
and  formidable  over  all  Britain.  Almost  all  the  leaders 
of  the  Saxons  being  killed,  and  the  power  of  those  who  re- 
mained so  humbled,  that  their  situation  appeared  nearly 
desperate,  Uter  might  have  jbeen  recorded  among  thfi  great- 
est kings  of  his  age,  had  he  not  by  one  disgraceful  and  perfi* 
dious  act,  stiuned  all  \ivs  great  cyiialities.     There  was  amoii^ 
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be  chie&   of  the  Britons,  one  Gorlois,  illustrious  for  his  BOOK 
irtaes  and  his  power,  whose  wife^  Igerne,  a  woman  of  ex-        ^' 
Disite  beauty,  had  been  the  object  of  liter's  ardent  attach- 
lent  while  he  was  yet  in  a  private  station ;  but  when  her 
lastity  had  withstood  all  his  arts,  he  at  last  overcame  her 
odesty  by  means  of  the  audacious  and  wicked  Merlin, 
id  from  this  adulterous  intercourse  sprung  Arthur  his^irthof 
Ml.  •  Uter,  freed  by  the  death  of  his  wife  from  matrimoni-  Arthur. 
.  bondage,  upon  being  made  king,  thought  himself  freed, 
kewise,   from   the   bondage   of  tlie  laws,  and  unable  to 
ve  absent  from  Igeme,  his  love  drove  him  to  a  very  un- 
warrantable expedient      He  alleged  an   imaginary   crime 
gainst  Gorlois,  besieged  and  took  his  castle,  slew  himself, 
cx»k  Igeme  to  wife,  acknowledged  Arthur  as  his  son,  and 
docated  him  nobly  in  the  hopes  of  the  kingdom ;  but  that 
le  might  dignify  the  misconduct  of  his  wife,  since  it  was  im- 
KMuble  to  conceal  it,  a  fable  was  invented  not  unlike  that 
»f  Japiter  and  Alcmena,*  oflen  represented  upon  the  stage. 
Uter,  it  was  said,  had  been  transformed  into  the  shape  of 
3orloi8,  by  the  art  of  Merlin,  when  he  first  had  connexion 
vith  Igeme ;  for  this  Merlin  chose  rather  to  be  notorious  for 
^  vile  action,  than  remain  uncelebrated* 
'   XXIII.  Arthur,f  the  fruit  of  this  stolen  interview,  in  the 


■  *  Jqtiter  and  Alcmeni^  Jupiter,  in  classic  fSible*  is  said  to  have  assumed 
^  ^Kiire  of  the  lady's  husband,  and  under  that  form,  was  the  father  of 
Hooles. 

t  Arthur.  From  what  authorities  Buchanan  drew  up  his  account  of  Ar- 
^1  it  were  needless  to  conjecture ;  but  that  he  had  perused  both  Gildasand 
Me.vith  the  eye  of  a  historian  and  a  scholar,  we  know,  and  his  unbending 
?*t^pit|^  forbids  the  supposition  that  he  would  assert  a  fable  in  opposition 
^  to  testimony.  Some  later  writers  have  been  disposed,  however,  to 
^  ths  khig  of  the  Britons  as  a  non-ezistenoe ;  in  particular,  Mr.  Pinkcr- 
HEb^  toL  L  p.  767,  asserts  that  Arthur  was  merely  a  name  given  by  the 
™^  to  Aurellus  Ambrosius,  their  Ronum  defender  against  the  Saxons, 
^'Mr,  signifying  simply  the  chief  or  great  man.  Whittaker,  on  the  other 
""^ asmtaim  the  entity  of  Arthur*  as  do«  Hume;  and  Chalmers,  who 
V'^BM  the  eomineneement  of  his  reign  A.  D.  506,  thus  vindicates  the  reality 
^  Pcnrer  of  tlie  Welsh  hero :  *'  The  authority  and  influence  of  that  uncom- 
**B  disneter,  [the  Arthur  of  history,]  extended  from  A.  D.  508^  when  he 
**  cbcMen  Pendmgon,  to  A*  D.  542,  when  he  received  his  death's  wound  in 
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BOOK    dawn  of  manhood  displayed  such  admirable  sym 
^'      person,  such  superiority  of  mind,  and  gave  ao  m 


cations  of  his  future  greatness,  that  the  eyea  and  I 
tions  of  his  parents  and  of  the  people,  already  mat 
out  aa  successor  to  the  throne.  Uter,  delated 
popular  om^  flattered  the  inclination  of  thci  pm 
treated  the  prince^  on  every  ooGasian»  as  the  heir  i 
if  ^^  th  ^^^^  *  ^^  ^  seventeen  year%  he  died,  and  A 
Britons.  WBk  was  immediately  adopted  in  his  stecul;  noVn 
ing  IfOtbus,  kmg  of  the  Picts^  greatly  opposed  it>  c 
ingt  that  hi3  sons— for  he  had  two  bom  of  Annat 
aunty  now  arrived  at  manhood-^ad  been  defraudt 
crown^  and  a  spurious  and  adulterous  bastard  prefi 
fore  them.  The  whole  Britons,  however,  adherer 
thur,  and  denied  that  he  was  a  bastard,  because  U 
he  was  born^  had  married  his  mother,  and  by  t 
riage,  had  legalised  the  son»  whom  he  always  ai 
treated  as  legitimate ;  but,  notwithstanding  this  ap 
f^  right,  the  brilliant  genius^  the  frequent  display  ot 
and  the  tacit,  and,  as  it  were,  divine  impression 
minds  of  his  future  celebrity,  were  of  much  greatc 
tage  to  Arthur;  and  with  such  eagerness  did  a 
join  in  his  interest,  that  Lothus,  overcome  not  onl 
pretext  of  right,  which,  since  that  time,  has  alw 
deemed  valid  in  Britain,  but,  by  the  tide  of  popu 
tk>n  and  favour,  desisted  from  making  any  claim 
kingdom ;  and  that  the  more  readily,  because  he  < 
trust  the  children,  for  whom  he  asked  it,  to  the 
Britons.  He  was  likewise  influenced  by  the  enti 
his  friends,  who  represented — that  the  possessi< 
kingdom  ought  to  he  so  highly  prized  by  him,  as  1 


the  battle  of  Camlan.  The  valorous  Arthur  of  history,  or  the 
Arthur  of  romance,  has  anppHed  the  topography  of  Britam  yinth  sod 
names,  as  seem  to  imply,  either  that  the  influence  of  the  real  . 
felt,  or  the  remembrance  of  the  fictitious  Arthur  was  preserved  fa 
after  the  Pendragon  had  fallen  by  the  insidious  stroke  of  treadiei^ 
kindred  hand  of  Modred.**  And  he  adds  in  a  note ;  *<  It  it 
remark,  how  many  notices  the  North  British  topography  funnli 
gard  to  Arthar,  whose  fame  seems  to  brighten,  as  inquiry  i 
of  scepticism.**     Ca\edoma,  voV.  *\.  VV-  ^44,  245. 
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biiD  to  ooalesce  with  infidels  for  orerturning  the  Christian   BOOK 
idigicHi,  who  would  preserve  with  no  more  sanctity  their       ^' 
fiiadihip  and  leagues  with  him,  than  those  thej  formerly  Renewi 
kad  entered  into  with  the  Britons.     Besides,  the  frankness  ^!^h^2g^ 
and  msgnanimity  of  Ardiur  himself  who  possessed  a  great-  Scou  Mid 
am  of  soul  beyond  his  age^  made  a  deep  impression,  and    ^^^ 
incomequence,  the  alliance  which  had  been  entered  into 
by  the  former  kings,  between  the  Scots,  the  I^cts,  and  the 
Briton^  was  renewed  and  confirmed ;  and  so  great  an  inti- 
iMNjr  succeeded,  that  Lothus  promised  to  send  Golvinus, 
tlie  youngest  of  his  two  sons,  to  the  British  court,  when  he 
came  of  age  to  bear  the  fatigue  of  manly  exercises. 

xxiT,  Arthur  assumed  die  reins  of  government  before 
be  had  completed  his  eighteenth  year ;  but,  as  his  faculties 
vere  far  riper  than  his  age,  so  his  success  was  not  inferior 
Id  hii  lofty  endowments.     His  father  had  defined  the  bound- 
ms  of  his  kingdom,  and  ratified  a  peace  with  the  Saxons  Sazonii  at- 
vpoD  certain  conditions ;  but  the  tempting  opportunity  af-  D^toni. 
brded  by  the  tender  age  of  the  young  king,  prevailed  with 
diem  over  the  fiiith  of  treaties.     Arthur,  that  he  might  ex- 
tingaish  this  combustion  in  its  commencement,  having  coL 
kcted  an  army  more  rapidly  than  could  have  been  antici- 
ptted,  and  being  joined  by  Pictish  and  Scottish  auxiliaries, 
overthrew  the  enemy  in  two  great  battles,  and  compelled  Defeated 
Ihem  to  pay  tribute,  and  accept  the  conditions  of  peace  ^^^|^"g* 
ftom  him.     With  the  same  celerity  he  took  London,  the  London, 
cq>ital  of  the  Saxon  kingdom,  and  after  arranging  afiliirs 
^  that  quarter,  he  led  his  forces  directly  towards  York, 
^bcrc  the  report  of  the  re-enforcements  from  Germany,  and 
^  approach  of  winter,  forced  him  to  raise  the  siege ;  but, 
'^m  summer^  as  soon  as  he  sat  down  before  that  city,  tlie 
l^rtor  which  his  success  in  the  former  year  hod  occasioned, 
"•rfnced  it  immediately  to  capitulate.     Here  he  passed  the  And  York, 
^Utfer,  and  all  the  nobility  of  the  city  and  neighbourhood 
•••embling  from  every  quarter  in  the  latter  end  of  Decem- 
^,  spent  their  time  in  plays,  drunkenness,  and  such  de- 
°^ftng  vices,  as  the  season  gave  rise  to ;  renewing  the  re- 
presentation of  the  ancient  Saturnalia,  but  doubling  the 
^^mber  of  days,  and  trebling  them  among  the  wealthy,  on 
^liich  it  was  reckoned  unlucky  to  engage  m  uT\>f  %et\o>aL% 
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BOOK  undertaking.     Gifts  were  sent,  and  mutual  and  long  visits 
^'       interchanged   among  friends ;  and  servants  were  released 
from  all  Fear  of  punishment     Our  countrymen  call  the  fes- 
Where  be  tival,  Julia,*  substitutlnff  the  name  of  Cassar  for  that  of 
Qiristmas.  Saturn.      The  vulgar  persuasion   is,  that  these  festivities 
celebrate  the  birth  of  Christ,  when,  in  truth,  they  refer,  bm 
is  sufficiently  evident,  to  the  lascivious  rites  of  a  Bacchana* 
lia,  and  not  to  the  memorial  of  the  Saviour's  nativity. 
Smoiw  ad-  ■   XXV.  In  the  mean  time,  the  Saxons  were  reported  to  have 
Se  Hum-  advanced  towards  the  Humber,  and  Arthur,  on  the  first 
l^«  approach  of  spring,  led  out  his  troops  against  them.     Ex- 

hausted by  their  pleasures,  the  Britons,  as  they  tardily 
obeyed  the  calls  of  military  duty,  did  not  appear  like  the 
same  men,  who  had  defeated  the  Saxons  in  so  many  en- 
gagements ;  but  seemed  to  have  become  enfeebled  by  their 
luxurious  indolence,  in  proportion  as  they  had  relaxed  the 
severity  of  their  discipline.  It  was,  therefore,  suggested 
by  the  veterans,  that  assistance  should  be  requested  from 
the  Scots  and  the  Picts,  which  was  readily  obtained  upon 
sending  ambassadors  to  tliem;  and  those  whom  ambition 


*  Yulia,  the  consonant  J  being  pronounced  Y;  hence,  Yule«  ChristiiiM. 
The  transference  of  Pagan  jollities  to  a  Christian  festival,  in  the  celebration 
of  Yule — Christmas — is  well  known ;  it  was  one  of  the  mstmctions  of  tbo 
popes  to  their  missionaries,  not  to  alter  the  Heathenish  .rites,  but  to  aoeoni* 
modate  them  to  the  holidays  of  the  church;  and  it  was  a  great  complaint 
against  the  reformers  in  Scotland,  that  they  abolished  them,  and  even  work* 
ed  upon  these  days :  "  The  ministers  of  Scotland,**  says  Jhone  Hamilton, 
in  his  Facile  Traictise,  *<  m  contempt  of  the  ither  halie  dayes  obsemit  be 
England,  cause  thair  wyfis  and  seruants  spin,  in  open  sicht  of  the  peopil^ 
upon  Yeul  day;  and  thair  affectionat  auditeurs  constreinea  thair  t^»HMntf 
to  yoke  thair  plcuchs  on  Yeul  day,  in  contempt  of  Christis  natiuitie ;  whUk 
our  Lord  hes  not  left  unpunisit;  for  thair  oxen  ran  wod,  and  bimk  tUr 
nekis,  and  leamit  sum  pleughmen,  as  is  notoriously  knawin  in  randrie  parti 
of  Scotland,  p.  174,  175.  Our  Scottish  lexicographer,  in  his  Etymologi- 
cal Dictionary,  in  a  most  amusing  artide,  Vuk,  notices  a  number  of  oooject- 
mres,  as  to  the  origin  of  the  name,  and,  among  others,  the  one  ofaed 
above,  which  he  thinks  an  extremely  improbable  one.  The  account  whidi 
he  transcribes  from  Mr.  Pinkerton,  appears  far  more  satisfactory :  **  It  waa 
originally  the  Gothic  Pagan  feast  of  Vuk^  or  JuL"  Yet,  that  the  Br»> 
tons  should  borrow  a  feast  from  the  Romans,  to  whom  they  were  ao  lof^ 
subject,  was  plausible  enough ;  at  least,  as  much  ad,  as  that  they  aboadd  htm 
borrowed  it,  as  some  assert,  from  the  Greek,  Mt>x«r,  a  bymn  in  honov  of 
Bacdins. 
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had  well  nigh  separated,  regard  for  religion  so  conciliated,    BOOK 
and  emulation  so  inflamed,  that  the  auxiliaries  were  dis-       ^' 
patched  by  both  kings,  with  a  degree  of  celerity  beyond 
Miception.     Lothua,  likewise,  that  he  might  give  a  more 
Jttblic  proof  of  his  reconciliation,  brought  his  sons,  Modred 
md  GalTinuB,  to  the  camp  along  with  him,  and  gave  Oal* 
ritiiis  to  Arthur  as  an  attendant  knight,  who  received  him  Arthur 
irith  so  much  courtesy,  that  from  that  time  they  spent  their  J^™^J 
Ives  and  ended  their  days  together.     The  armies  of  the  and  Picta. 
three  kings  being  ready,  and  having  effected  a  junction,  as 
Khe  danger  was  common  to  all,  and  the  cause  the  same,  it 
■vas  agreed  by  a  great  majority,  that  the  Saxons  should  be 
expelled,  and  the  Christian  religion  and  worship,  which  had 
been  prcrfaned  by  them,  purified  and  restored.     When  the 
hoitile  armies  approached  near  to  each  other,  Occa,  the 
soQof  the  former  Occa,  who  then  commanded  the  Saxons, 
^iM  not  backward   to  engage.      The  wings  of  the  allied 
nay  were  composed  of  the  Scots  and  Picts,  the  centre 
^  committed  to  Arthur.     In  the  first  charge  of  the  Scots, 
Childeric,  leader  of  a  division  of  the  enemy  opposed  to 
tUm,  havuig  fallen  wounded,  the  rest  were  so  terrified  at 
his  disaster,  that  that  whole  wing  was  thrown  into  confu- 
non.    On  the  other  wing,  Colgernus,  a  Saxon,  after  loudly 
upbraiding  the   Picts   for   their  perfidy,  rushed   furiously 
^>poQ  Lothus,  conspicuous  by  his  demeanour  and  armour, 
^  unhorsed  him;  while   he  himself,  surrounded  in  the 
Biidst  of  the  enemy,  fell,  transfixed  by  two  adverse  pikes. 
'Tie  centre,  where  the  battle  raged  most  fiercely  after  the 
^iogs  were  dispersed,  at  length  likewise  gave  way.     Occa,  Defeats 
Wounded,  was  carried  to  the  sea,  and  along  with  as  many     "^ 
"^ers  as  there  was  room  for  in  the  vessels,  was  conveyed 
''^^ck  to  Germany.     Of  those  who  were  left,  they  who  con^ 
'^itnied  pertinaciously  to  adhere  to  their  errors  were  put  to 
^^adi ;  the  rest  saved  their  lives  by  a  pretended  profession 
^Christianity. 

Xxvi.  There  remained  still  in  the  east  of  England  and  in 
^ttt  strong  bodies  of  Saxons.  Against  these  Arthur  march- 
^  in  the  summer  following,  having  been  joined  by  ten  thou- 
^nd  Scots  and  Picts,  the  former  commanded  by  Congallus 
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BOOK    the  son  of  Eugenius,  and  the  latter  by  Modred  the  son  of 
^'       Lothus,  both  young  men  of  great  promise,  who  had  often 

"""""*""  distinguished  themselves  by  their  bravery  and  prudence. 
The  armies  of  the  three  kings  were  stationed  In  three  difier* 
ent  camps,  about  five  miles  distant  from  the  enemy ;  and 
the  Saxons  having  learned  that  the  greatest  negligence  pre- 
vailed among  the  Picts,  who  lay  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  other  forces,  attacked  them  suddenly  by  night 
Modred,  althougli  he  long  resisted  them  bravely,  at  last,  al* 
most  despairmg  of  safety,  took  horsey  along  with  Oalhmns 
his  father-in-law,  and  fled  to  Arthur.  Undismayed  at  the 
disaster  of  the  Picts,  Arthur  spent  the  day  in  restoring  dn- 
der,  and  having  commanded  his  arms  to  be  ready  by  the 
third  watch,  be  led  them,  arranged  in  three  lines,  against 
the  enemy ;  and  before  the  Saxons  could  receive  the  small- 
est notice  of  his  movement  he  arrived  at  their  camp.  Tlie 
latter,  while  they  ran  about  distracted,  having  had  neither 
time  fo»  deliberating  nor  for  arming,  were,  on  their  ram* 
parts  being  broken  down,  ever}'where  slain  by  the  Britons, 
but  cliiefiy  by  the  enraged  Picts,  who  unrelentingly  mas- 
sacred all  without  distinction.  Some  English  historians  re- 
late that  Arthur  was  engaged  in  twelve  pitched  battles  with 
the  Saxons ;  but,  as  they  mention  nothing  except  the  bare 
names  of  the  places  in  which  the  battles  are  said  to  have 
taken  place,  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  mention  them  far- 
ther. But  to  sum  up  his  exploits,  it  is  allowed  by  all,  that 
having  subdued  the  Saxon  power,  he  preserved  peace  for 
all  Britain ;  and  while  he  went  over  to  Brittany  to  settle  af- 
fairs in  that  country,  he  left  the  charge  of  his  kingdom  to 
Modred,  his  relation,  to  govern  it  as  viceroy  till  his  return ; 
but  as  to  his  adventures  in  Gaul,  I  find  nothing  certain  r^ 
corded.  What  GeoiTry  of  Monmouth  has  related  respect 
ing  these  transactions,  has  not  a  shadow  of  reaemblanot  to 
truth,  I  therefore  omit  them» 

xxvii.  But  to  return  to  our  own  history :  while  Arthur 
was  absent,  intent  on  settling  the  Gallic  affairs,  the  seeds  of 
a  new  war,  and  by  far  the  most  destructive  of  that  age,  wera 
sown  in  Britain.  There  was  in  the  retinue  of  the  king  of 
the  Britons,  Constantine,  a  son  of  Cadore,  who,  on  eccount 
ofhia  external  appearance  and  mcut&l  accomplbhments,  was 
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lb  nniversal  favourite.     While  he  secretly  aimed  at  the    BOOK 
kingdom,  and  by  degrees  seduced  the  people  to  his  views, 


Cuiuun- 
tine* 


tbe  nobles,  having  found  the  king  disengaged  from  other  Requested 
business,  introduDsd  the  subject  of  a  successor — entreating  amJJ^S^* 
Urn  to  add  this  to  the  numerous  benefits  he  had  conferred 
on  his  country,  lest  dying  without  children  he  should  leave 
Britain  without  a  king,  especially  in  these  times  so  big  with 
the  lowering  prospects  of  war.     On  this,  some  one  named 
Bfodred,  as  being  nearly  related  to  the  khig,  and  accustom- 
ed to  command  both  in  war  and  in  peace;  and  who,  iu  the 
deputed  administration  of  the  kingdom,  had  approved  him- 
self well  qualified  to  reign,  and  would  likewise  bring  no  in- 
csonsiderable  addition  to  the  British  lerritories.     At  the  men- 
tion of  this,  it  was  vociferated  by  the  multitude,  who  favour- 
ed Constantine,  that  they  would  have  no  stranger  for  a  king ; 
nor  was  Britain  yet  so  unproductive  of  men,  as  not  to  be 
able  to  supply  a  ruler  for  herself  from  among  the  natives, 
and  it  was  foolish  to  look  abroad  when  they  had  plenty  at 
koine.     Arthur,  who  had  already  perceived  the  ullection  of 
the  people  for  Constantine,  and  being  besides  a  gracious  Appoint! 
prince,  easily  yielded  to  the  desires  of  his  people,  ennobled 
the  young  man,  and  from  that  day  treated  him  us  next  heir 
to  the  crown.     When  the  friends  of  Modred  heard  of  this 
injastice,  they  were  grievously  ofTendedi  and  affirmed,  that 
by  the  treaty  of  Arthur  with  Lothus,  it  was  secured  that 
none  should  be  preferred  before  the  children  of  Lothus,  in 
the  succession  of  the  kingdom.     To  this  it  was  replied,  that 
tbat  league  was  entered  into  from  the  necessity  of  the  times, 
•od  in  opposition  to  the  public  advantage  of  the  whole  na- 
tion; nor  was  it  now  binding,  Lothus,  the  author  of  it,  be* 
ingdead;  that  the  Picts  would  do  well  if  they  would  rest 
mtent  with  their  own  boundaries,  and  not  intermeddle  with 
^hoie  of  their  neighbours ;  and  that  the  kingdom  of  Britain, 
I7  die  goodness  of  Ood,  was  now  in  a  state,  not  only  to  pre^ " 
V^  new  injuries,  but  even  to  punish  the  old. 

xxnii.  These  speeches  being  told  to  Modred,  entirely  Which  00. 
alienated  his  mind  from  Arthur,  and  he  bent  his  attention  ^^^a^ 
^Uy  to  the  preservation  of  his  dignity,  only  delaying  a 
declaration  of  war  until  he  should  have  sounded  the  dispo- 
sition of  the^Scots.      They  being  induced  to  espouse  his 
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ioOK    cause,  he  raised  an  army  consisting  of  Scots,  Picts»  and 
^'       Britons  as  resorted  to  him,  either  convinced  of  the  equity 
his  claims,  from  affection  to  his  person,  or  from  private  ^ 
tred  to  Arthur.      Nor  was  it  thought  that  Vanora,  the  ^^| 
of  Arthur,  was  ignorant  of  these  revolutionary  designs^  ^ 
she  was  believed  to  have  indulged  an  improper  iqterca»tai9 
with  Modred.     Both  armies  advanced  towards  the  Humlg^ 
and  when  they  had  now  approached  near  to  each  other,  Un 
bishops  on  either  side  made  an  attempt  to  reconcile  the  op. 
ponents,  but  in  vain,  Constantine's  friends  rejecting  all  pn>» 
posals,  and  confidently  asserting  that  every  thing  must  GdB 
before  the  good  fortune  of  Arthur.     The  conflict  which  en* 
sued,  was  urged  with  the  keenest  animosity  on  both  sides; 
but  Modred  and  his  allies  proved  victorious,  chiefly  by  the 
assistance  of  two  auxiliaries,  the  one,  a  marsh  in  the  middlf 
of  the  plain,  iii  which  the  Britons  got  entangled,  and  the 
other,  a  traitor,  who,  in  the  heat  of  the  battle,  spread  a  re- 
port of  Arthur  being  killed,  and  gave  the  word  to  the  Bri- 
tons to  shift  every  one  for  himself.     This  produced  an  iin- 
mediate  flight ;  yet  was  there  immense  slaughter  on  bolb 
sides ;  nor  was  it  a  joyful  victory  to  any.       Among  the  in- 
vaders, Modred  was  killed,  and  his  brother  Galvinus  wound- 
Arthur       ed,  and  the  hero,   Arthur,  received  a  mortal  stroke.    An 
enormous  quantity  of  booty  was  taken.      I  am  not  ignorant 
that  there  are  many  fabulous  accounts  of  the  life  and  action! 
of  Arthur,  but  they  are  unworthy  of  notice,  and  obscure  the 
splendid  actions  of  that  illustrious  man  ;  as  such  falseboodi^ 
so  strongly  asseverated,  render  the  truth  itself  doubtful.   He 
was  certainly  a  great  man,  and  uncommonly  distinguished 
by  his  bravery,  his  love  for  his  country  in  rescuing  it  frois 
slavery,  and  in  restoring  and  reforming  the  true  worship  » 
God.     I  have  dwelt  at  greater  length  on  his  descent^  lii!^ 
and  death,  than  the  plan  of  my  undertaking  appeared  tode* 
Inand,  which  does  not  embrace  all  the  transactions  of  tl)^ 
Britons,  but  only  proposes  to  rescue  from  oblivion,  and  firoiP 
idle  and  malicious  fables,  the  history  of  our  own  nation- 
But  I  have  done  so,  because  the  most  part  of  his  deeds  9Xt 
either  too  sparingly  detailed  through  envy,  or  too  verbose^ 
through  vanity.     He  died,  A.  D4  542;  having  x^ignedtwcr 
tj-four  yeara. 


ilaiu, 
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ucit.  To  return  now  to  the  affiiirs  of  Scotland ;  Goraniis    BOOK 
xing  <dd.  died  after  a  reign  of  thirty-four  years,  killed  by        ^' 
veachery,  as  is  believed.     There  was  one  Toncetus  appoint-  ^^^^^^ 
d jsstice-general,  a  man  not  less  tyrannical  than  avaricious,  killed. 
vho  perpetrated  many  cruel  deeds  against  the  richer  part  of 
he  commanity,  expecting  easily  to  procure  pardon  from  the 
ung^  because  the  treasury  derived  some  advantage  from  the 
xmlBscations.     The  people,  who  could  not  procure  access 
«adily  to  an  old  and  infirm  monarch,  nor,  if  they  could 
MTe  done  so,  would  they  have  been  believed  against  his 
frnnie  minister  and  confidential  servant,  exasperated  at  this 
Donduct,  rose  upon   Toncetus  and  murdered  him.     After 
their  fury  began  to  cool,  and  they  reflected  on  the  crime 
diey  had  committed,  perceiving  that  they  had  left  themselves 
ao  room  to  expect  pardon,  they  turned  their  rage  against 
the  king  himself,  and  excited  by  Donald  of  Atliole,  broke 
Into  the  palace  and  killed  him. 


XLVI.  EUGENIUS  III. 

XXX.  Eugenius  the  son  of  Congallus,  succeeded.     When  Eiigeniot 

III. 
A.D.535. 


of  the  nobility  advised  him  to  avenge  the  death  of  his  ^''' 


nde^  he  received  their  recommendation  so  coolly,  tliat  he 
ctttted  a  suspicion  of  having  himself  been  accessory  to  the 
treuon ;  and  this  opinion  was  so  greatly  strengthened  by 
bis  receiving  into  his  friendship  and  confidence,  Donald,  the 
Atholian,  that  the  wife  ofGoranus,  afraid  for  his  young  chil- 
dren, retired  with  them  to  Ireland.  But  Eugenius,  tliat  he 
night  exculpate  himself  by  his  life  and  conduct,  governed 
the  realm  with  such  wisdom  and  equity,  that  he  rivalled  in 
nputation  the  best  of  our  former  kings.  He  never  per* 
wnally  en^^aged  in  war  with  the  neighbouring  nations,  but 
k  tiasted  Mcdred  and  Arthur  against  the  Saxons,  and  sent 
■everal  predatory  incursions,  under  different  leaders,  to  ha- 
'•w  the  territories  of  the  Angles.  He  never,  however,  sent 
^  regular  army  against  them.  His  reign  lasted  twenty* 
^^f^  years,  and  closed,  558. 

XLVn.  CONVALLUS. 

XXXI.  Convallus,  the  brother  of  the   late  king,  was  his  Convm11u!i 
(QPCessor,  who  governed  the  kingdom  ten  years  in  profound  ^'  ^'  ^^^' 
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peace,  and  is  worthy  to  be  had  In  everlasting  remembrance 
on  account  of  his  splendid  virtues ;  for,  besides  his  equity 
in  administering  justice,  and  his  invincible  opposition  to 
avarice,  he  vied  in  simplicity  of  life  with  the  religious,  who 
in  that  age  exercised  the  strictest  discipline.  He  enriched 
the  priests  with  donations  and  other  provisions,  more  with 
good  intention  than  happy  success.  He  restrained  the 
youth,  who,  abusing  the  advantages  of  peace,  were  gliding 
into  effeminacy  and  luxury,  rather  by  the  example  and  au- 
thority of  his  life  than  by  the  severity  of  the  law.  He  re- 
called the  sons  of  Goranus,  who,  through  fear  of  Euge* 
nius,  had  fled  into  Ireland,  but  before  their  return  he  died» 
A.  D.  568.  He  did  not  intermeddle  with  warlike  affairs, 
except  that  he  assisted,  by  his  auxiliaries,  the  Britona 
against  the  Saxons,  whom  they  often  engaged  with  various 
fortune. 

XLVni.     KlNNATELI-US. 

XXXI I.  Convallus  being  dead,  and  his  brother  Kinnatellua 
appointed  to  the  throne,  Aidanus  the  son  of  Goranus,  came 
into  Scotland,  by  the  advice  of  that  holy  man  Columba, 
who,  two  years  before,  had  come  from  Ireland.  He  was 
introduced  by  him  to  the  king,  who  received  him  most  gra«t 
ciously,  far  beyond  his  own  expectation,  or  that  of  others ; 
and  encouraged  him  with  the  hope  of  soon  succeeding  to 
the  kingdom.  Meanwhile  Kinnatellus,  worn  out  with 
disease  and  age,  not  being  able  to  sustain  the  burden  of  the 
state,  committed  the  charge  of  governing  to  Aidanus.  He 
only  survived  this  a  short  time,  dying  fourteen,  or  as  some 
say,  fifteen  months  after  he  began  to  reign.  Some  of  our 
historians  omit  his  name  as  king  altogether,  placing  Aida- 
nus immediately  after  Convallus ;  but  the  greater  number 
of  authors  place  Kinnatellus  between  them. 

XLIX.  Aidanus.* 

^Aidanui,        xxxiii.  Aidanus,   nominated   king   by  Kinnatellus,  and 
'  confirmed  by  the  voice  of  tlie  people,  received  the  ensigns 


Kiniiatel. 

lus, 

A.  D.  568. 


•  AMnxL    The  reign  of  Aidan  ii  the  most  himinous  and  beat  aotkenticat- 
04  from  foseign  authora-^Tighemac,  an  Irish  chronicler,  the  Annals  of  V^ 
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€jf  rajalty  from  Columba;*  for  in  such  high  authority  was    BOOK 
thiM  holy  man  then  held,  that  neither  the  prince  nor  the       Y 
people  would   undertake   any   thing  without  his    advice. 
^Wfaeo  be  had  crowned  the  king,  in  a  speech  of  considera-  Crownod 
lile  length,  he  exhorted  him  to  reign  in  equity,  and  admo-  ^^oluiw 
Siished  the  people  to  a  cheerful  obedience ;  then  raising  his 
-vcHce,  he  solemnly  charged  the  whole,  that  they  should  re- 
main stedfast  in  the  pure  worship  of  God,  and  thus  all 
^voold  go  well  with  them;  but  if  otherwise,  they  might  pre* 
fMu«  for  a  miserable  issue.     Having  performed  this  service, 
lie  departed.      Aidanus'  first  expedition   was  against  the  PuniHhei 
robbers  of  Galloway,  where  he  seized  and    punished  the  Jj®  ^'[U^^*^'^ 
leaders,  and  subdued  the  rest  by  the  terror  of  the  example ;  way. 
bat  a  more,  severe   tempest  assailed   him   on   his    return 
thence.      Having  held  three  conventions  of  the  estates  in 
Galloway,  Lochaber,  and  Caithness,  he  imagined  that  he 


nor,  Adomnan'i  Life  of  St.  Columba,  ind  the  Saxon  Chronicle — of  any 
iBgn  of  a  Scottish  monarch,  tiU  the  junction  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Dalriad 
Seoci  md  the  Picti ;  and  in  aD  the  material  circumstances,  all  these  different 
viiten  coincide  with  Buchanan.  If,  then,  when  we  find  that  wherercr  we 
on  ha?e  leoourse  to  unsuspicious  testimony,  that  that  testimony  bears  wit- 
MH  to  the  diligence  aild  accuray  of  our  historian,  it  naturally  follows,  that 
vhere  we  can  have  no  auch  reference,  his  statements  are  at  least  deserving  of 
ittpcct 

*  Colamba,  a  native  of  Ireland,  was  of  royal  descent     He  was  educated 

ander  St  Caran  and  other  Irish  bishops.     After  founding  some  monasteries 

a  Irdand,  zeal  for  the  propagation  of  Christianity  induced   him   to  leave 

lui  eountry,  and  pass  over  into  Britain.     **  The  southern  Picts  being  con. 

vcted,  he  came»**  as  Bede  informs  us,  **  to  preach  the  word  of  God  to  the 

porinces  of  the  Northern  Picts,**  lib.  iii.  cap.  4.      "He  arrived  at  the  time 

^  Bridius,  (otherwise  Brudi)  a  most  powerful  king,  reigned  over  the  Picts, 

""^  in  the  ninth  year  of  his  reign,  and  converted  that  nation  to  the  faith  of 

^^riat,  by  his  preaching  and  example.**    He  was  attended  by  twelve  oom- 

l|**H]«ifl,  aqd  founded  the  monastery  or  college  of  lona,  a  very  different  so. 

^'^  from  the  later  monkish  institutions;  for  although  they  hod  a  certain 

'^    and  might  deem   certain  regulations   necessary  for   the    preservation 

^^i^er,  their  great  design  was,  by  communicating  instruction,   to  truin 

^  ^Hhers  for  the  work  of  the  ministry.     These  societies,   which  sprung 

^"*^    them  became  the  seminaries  of  the  church  in  Scotland.     "  They  liv- 

^**  aays  Bede,  "  after  the  example  of  the  venerable  fathers,  by  the  labours 

^l&eir  own  hands,**  (lib.  iii.  cap.  4.);  and  so  far  from  reckoning  the  con- 

^Qbi^  relntion  inconsistent  with  their  character,  they  appear  to  have   hold 

^honour.     Snqitb's  Life  of  St  Columba.     Jamieson's  Hit>t.  of  the  C'til- 
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BOOK    Iiad  established  peace  every  where,  wheii  a  violent  seditioti 

^'       broke  out  among  the  hunting  parties,  and  much  slaughter 

ensued.      The  king's  oiBcers,  who  afterwards  endeavoured 

to  bring  the  guilty  to  justice,  being  obstructed  and  repulsed 

in  the  performance  of  their  duty,  the  offenders,  in  dread  of 

punishment  fled  into  Lothian  to  Brudeus,  king  of  the  Picts* 

These  being  demanded  by  ambassadors,  in  terms  of  an  ex^ 

isting  treaty,  and  refused  to  be  delivered  up,  a  sanguinary 

Makes  war  war  was  the  consequence ;  but  by  the  exertions  of  Columba, 

Picte*^*     whose  authority  was  deservedly  high  among  both  the  Scots 

and  the  Picts,  it  was  of  short  duration. 

XXXIV.  In  the  mean  time,  England  became  again  divid- 
ed into  seven  kingdoms,  and  the  Britons  were  driven  to  the 
peninsula  of  Wales;  the  Saxons,  however^  not  satisfied 
with  their  widely  extended  possessions,  excited  a  new  war 
between  the  Scots  and  the  Picts.  The  chief  firebrand  was 
Ethelfrid,  king  of  Northumberland,  an  avaricious  wretch, 
who,  burning  with  the  lust  of  extend ing'his  dominions,  was 
impatient  of  peace.  He  persuaded  the  Picts,  much  against 
the  inclination  of  Brudeus,  to  plunder  the  Scottish  territo- 
ries, and  thus  sow  the  seeds  of  war.  Aidanus,  who  well 
knew  the  guile  of  the  Saxons,  in  order  likewise  to  strengthen 
himself  by  foreign  assistance,  renewed  his  ancient  leieigue 
Joint  with  ^'ith  Malgo,  the  Briton.  He  sent  his  son  Grifinus,  and 
the  Bri-  Brendinus,  his  sister's  son — the  governor  of  Eubonia,  now 
called  the  Isle  of  Man — a  military  chief,  with  troops,  who^ 
joining  his  forces  with  the  Britons,  entered  Northumber- 
land, and  came  up  with  the  enemy  on  the  third  day ;  but 
the  English  expecting  fresh  assistance,  which  they  were  in« 
formed  could  not  be  far  distant,  declined  engaging.  Cea- 
linus,  king  of  the  East  Saxons,  a  very  warlike  prince,  was 
fast  advancing  with  a  large  body  of  forces ;  but  the  Scots 
and  Britons  having  intercepted  the  first  division  of  his 
army,  which  had  far  preceded  the  others  upon  the  marchi 
put  the  whole  to  the  sword,  his  son  Cutha  being  amOng  th% 
slain ;  fear  lest  they  might  be  surrounded  by  Ethelfrid|  who 
was  not  far  distant,  prevented  them  from  attacking  the  rest^ 
Ii  defeated  The  two  kings  of  the  Saxons,  however,  effected  their  junc- 
^  tion,  and  another  furious  engagement  ensued,  with  much 

carnafse  on  both  sides,  in  which  the  Scots  and  the  Britons 
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•rere  routed  and  pat  to  flight.     Grifinus  and  Brendinus,     BOOK 
Mefs  of  the  Scots,  fell ;  among  their  antagonists,  Ethel-        ^' 
Frid  lost  an  e^e,  and  Brudeus  was  carried  from  off  the  field 
langerously  wounded. 

xxxt.  Ethelfrid  next  summer,  having  joined  his  forces 
to  those  of  the  Picts,  led  them  into  Galloway,  supposing, 
Ehnu  the  unfortunate  battle  of  the  former  year,  that  he 
Ivoold  find  every  place  overwhelmed  with  terror;  but 
Aidanus  having  come  thither  more  rapidly  than  the  enemy 
%ere  expecting,  attacked  their  straggling  plunderers,  and 
fereed  them  to  retire  in  trepidation  to  their  camp.  After 
this  chastisement,  naturally  thinking  that  they  would  not 
dare  to  stir,  he  next  night  passed  their  camp  and  joined  the 
Britons.  The  two  armies  having  effected  a  junction,  en- 
camped in  the  narrow  vale  of  Annandale,  where  the  enemy 
taking  possession  of  the  passes,  threatened  their  destruc- 
tion ;  but  they,  after  fortifying  their  station  as  if  they  meant 
to  remain^  decamped  in  the  night,  during  the  recess  of  the 
We,  and  marched  through  the  quicksands  by  a  ford  with 
*hich  they  were  acquainted,  entered  Cumberland,  and 
thence  crossed  to  Northumberland,  making  terrible  havock 
•long  their  line  of  march.  The  enemy  followed  their  foot- 
steps, and  when  the  armies  came  in  sight  of  each  other, 
*H>th  prepared  for  a  battle.  The  Scots  and  Britons,  that 
^n^y  might  restrain  the  rashness  of  the  men  by  a  sufficiency 
^f  oflBcers,  added  to  their  former  number  four  noblemen  of 
^Vill  and  experience — Constantine  and  Mencrinus,  Bri- 
ans ;  and  Calenus  and  Murdacus,  from  among  the  Scots ; 
^  and  animated  by  whom,  the  soldiers  rushed  with  such 
^petuosity  upon  the  enemy,  that  they  were  instantly  broken  Defeau  the 
Mid  put  to  flight.  It  is  reported  that  Columba  told  his^^p^^^^ 
^mpanions  in  the  island  of  lona  of  this  victory  on  the 
^ery  hour  in  which  it  was  achieved.  There  were  slain  of 
he  Saxon  nobles  in  the  battle,  Cialinus  and  Vitellius,  both 
Uustrious  for  their  actions  and  descent. 

xxxYi.  About  eleven  years  after  this  victory,  the  Saxons 
and  Picts  again  harassed  the  border  lands :  a  set  time  was 
KD  ooDsequence  appointed,  on  which  the.  Britons  and  Soots 
to  attack  the  Saxons.     Aidanus,  although  far  advanced 
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BOOK    in  life,  when  the  hour  came  appeared  punctually  at  the 
^        place,  and  while  he  in  vain  expected  the  Britons,  in  the  in- 
Is  defeated  terval  drove  away  some  plunder  from  the  enemy.     Ethei- 
by  them,     jyjj^  seizing  this  opportunity  of  proceeding  with  advantage 
against  his  opponents,  attacked  the  straggling  Scots,  and 
inflicted  upon  them  a  sanguinary  revenge.     Aidanus,  after 
severe  loss  sought  refuge  in  flight     Yet  was  not  this  vie* 
tory  bloodless  to  the  Saxons.     Theobald,  the   brother  of 
Ethelfrid,  fell,    and    several   detachments    which    followed 
him,  were  wholly  cut  to  pieces.     Immediately  after  his  de* 
feat,  Aidanus  received  intelligence  of  the  death  of  Columba^ 
that  holy  saint,  so  peculiarly  dear  to  him ;  and  foreseeing 
to  what  cruel  persecution  the  remaining  Christians  would 
be  exposed,  worn  out  by  age  and  wasted  by  grief,  be  ex- 
Dies  of       pired  soon  after.     Aidanus  reigned  thirty-four  years,  and 
^"*  *         died  A.  D.  604.     In  this  reign,  an  ambitious  monk  named 
Augustine*  came  to  Eritain,  sent  by  Gregory  the  Roman 


*  Augustine.  He  was  originally  sent  as  a  missionary  to  the  Saxons. 
*<At  his  first  arrival  he  converted  king  Ethelbert  to  the  Christian  faitbi 
and  wrought  much  good;  but  whilst  he  strove  to  conform  the  Britidi 
churches  to  the  Roman,  in  rites  ecclesiastic,  and  to  have  himself  acknow- 
ledged for  the  only  archbishop  of  Britain,  he  did  cast  the  church  into  a 
sea  of  troubles.  After  diverse  conferences,  and  much  pains  taken  by  him 
to  persuade  the  Britons  into  conformity,  when  he  could  not  prevail,  he 
made  offer,  that  if  they  would  yield  to  minister  baptism  and  observe  Easter, 
according  to  the  Roman  manner,  and  be  assisting  to  him  in  refbnning  the 
Saxons,  for  all  other  things  they  should  be  left  to  their  ancient  customs. 
But  they  refusing  to  make  any  alteration,  he  fell  to  threatening;  and  said* 
that  they  who  would  not  have  peace  with  their  brethren,  should  find  war 
with  their  enemies.  This  falling  out  as  he  foretold — for  Edelfrid,  king  of 
Northumberland,  invading  them  with  a  strong  army>  slew  at  one  time  1900 
monks,  who  were  assembled  to  pray  for  the  safety  of  their  oomitrymen— 
made  Augustine  to  be  suspected  of  the  murder."  Spottiswood's  Hist 
p.  12.  Bede  representK  this  calamity  as  the  efiect  of  the  prophecy  delivered 
by  the  pious  Augustine ;  but  knowing  the  spirit  of  that  chiirdi,  whidi  k 
emphatically  said  to  be  drunken  with  the  blood  of  the  saints,  it  it  mom 
than  probable  the  prophecy  was  uttered  in  consequence  of  a  preooncerted 
plan.  Referring  to  this  period,  Mosheim  observes,  "iThe  ancient  Britons 
and  Scots  persisted  long  in  the  maintenance  of  their  religious  liberty,  and 
neither  the  threats,  nor  the  promises  of  the  legates  of  Rome^  ooold 
them  to  submit  to  the  decrees  and  authority  of  the  ambitions  pontiff 
pears  manifestly  from  the  testimony  of  Bede.*'    The  aversion  of  the 
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pontiff,  who,  while  he  fcilught  a  new  religion,  greatly  de-    fiooR 
teriorated  the  old;  for  he  did  not  so  much  inculcate  tlie       ^* 
precepts  of  Christianity,  as  the  Romish  ceremonies.     The  introduo. 
Britons  had  at  first  heard  the  Gospel  from  the  disciples  of  ^o^^of 
John  the  Evangelist^  aiid  were  now  instructed  by  monks,  ^^^^ 
thd  still  were  ledriied  and  piou^     But  the  missionary,  in- 
tent onlly  ut>dn  reducing  dl  under  the  dominion  of  the  bi- 
shop of  Rdtlie,  proelaidfied  himself  sole  archbishop  of  Bri- 
ttin— introduced  ft  dispute,  neither  necessary  nor  useful, 
about  th^  day  for  cdebrating  Easter,  by  which  he  might- 
ily disturbed  th^  church ;  and  so  loaded  her  ritual,  alrea- 
dy degenerating  into  superstition,  with  new  ceremonies  and 
lyiiig  wonders^  that  scarcely  a  restige  of  true  piety  remain- 
d. 

L.  Kenneth  1.* 

XXXVII.  After  Afdanus,    Kenneth    was   elected  king,  of  Kgnne^ii  | 
^bom  nothing  stands  upon  Record  worth  transcribing.     He  A.  IX  60k 

toons  and  Scots  to  the  rites  ami  doctrine  of  the  Romish  church,  ts 
*tn)Dgl7  manifested  in  an  extract  of  a  letter  from  Laurence,  who  succeed* 
cd  Augostine  as  bishop  of  Canterbury,  A.  D.  C05,  to  the  Scots  who  inhab- 
it Ireland,  preserved  by  Bede.  In  this  epistle  he  says,  '*  When  the  See 
Apostolic  sent  as  to  these  western  parts  to  preach  to  the  pagan  nations,  and 
We  ^>pened  to  come  into  this  island,  which  is  called  Britain,  we  held 
m  the  Britons  and  Scots  in  great  esteem  for  sanctity,  before  we  knew 
QieiD;  believing  that  they  conducted  themselves  according  to  the  custom 
^  the  universid  church.  But  after  we  became  acquainted  with  the  Bri- 
^  we  still  imagined  that  the  Soots  had  been  better.  We  have  however^ 
*Bvned  from  bishop  Dagan,  who  came  into  this  aforesaid  island,  and  from 
^  abbot  Colimiban  in  France,  that  the  Scots  no  way  differ  from  the  Bri- 
«*«»  in  their  behaviour.  For  bishop  Dagan  coming  to  us,  not  only  re- 
'tted  to  eat  with  us,  but  even  to  take  his  repast  in  the  same  house  in  which 
w«  were  entertained.**  Bede,  lib.  xi.  cap.  4.  Spottiswood,  p.  12.  This  Da- 
1^  aune  from  the  monastery  of  Banger  in  Ireland,  to  be  bishop  to  the  Scots, 
*wl  eridently  treated  the  votaries  of  Rome,  not  excepting  the  bishop  of  Can- 
.  terbuty  himself,  as  if  they  bad  been  actoally  excommunicated.  Jamieson^ 
fiJrt.  Culdces,  p.  221, 

'Kenneth,  or  Connad  Keir,  in  the  oW  lists  published  by  Innes,  is  placed 
^  Eugehins.  Buchanan  foUoTt^  Fordun,  and  puts  him  immediately  after 
Aidan.    Writers,  in  general,  agree  that  he  only  reigned  about  three  or  four 

^foih  th6  reififn  of  Kenneth  I.  till  that  of  Kenneth,  the  son  of  Alpin, 
"*  "Wat  inextricable  degree  of  confusion  has  been  thrown  into  our  hi»> 
Vol.  I.  2  T 
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BOOK    died  in  the  fourth,  or.  as  some  say,  the  twelfth  month  of 

V.       1  •        .  ^ 

■     his  reign. 

LI.    EUGENIUS  IV. 

Bugenius  xxxviii.  On  the  demise  of  Kenneth,  Eugenius  the  son 
A.  1^60".  ^^  Aidanus,  was  proclaimed  king,  A.  D.  605.  According 
to  the  Book  of  Paisley,  he  was  educated  piously  and  wise- 
lj9  by  Columba,  and  even  excelled  in  literary  attainments ; 
but  afterward  forsook  his  early  pursuits,  and  addicting  him- 
self more  to  the  study  of  war  than  the  arts  of  peace,  harass- 
ed the  Saxons  and  Picts  by  his  incessant  incursions.  C  His 
government  was  harsh  and  severe ;  yet  although  more  in- 
clined to  coerce  the  proud  and  contumacious  by  the  sword, 
than  reconcile  them  by  lenity,  he  was  merciful  to  those  who 
voluntarily  surrendered,  and  never  appeared  insolent  in 
victory.  Boethius,  however,  asserts,  that  the  kingdom  re- 
mained in  profound  peace  during  his  whole  reign ;  and  that 
this  peace  was  preserved,  not  so  much  by  foreign  alliances, 
as  by  the  dissensions  of  his  enemies,  which  produced  con- 


toiy,  from  the  jarring  chronology  of  the  various  lists  of  our  Scottish  laqgi^ 
and  the  attempts  to  reconcile  the  dates  with  the  dates  of  an  old  Gaelic  pocoiv 
of  the  Irish  chronicles,  and  the  Annals   of  Ulster.     Buchanan  has  prefer- 
red following  the  series  which  Fordun,  the  father  of  Scottish  history, 
lows.     Pinkerton,  who  stigmatizes  Fordun's  list  as  a  superfoetatjon  of  \ 
hood,  rather  chooses  to  adopt  the  series  of  the  Albanic  Duan ;  which, 
tells  us,  is  the  oldest  monument  on  the  subject,  and  is  a  poem  ascribed  to  Mai 
colm  111*8  bard.     Of  the  last  part  of  the  Gaelic  poem,  he  says,  **  There  cc: 
be  no  doubt  that  it  is  totally  erroneous  throughout  this  part,**  and  aftefl 
wards,  "  this  latter  part  [is]  untenable,  as  in  the  years  assigned,  it  contra 
diets  the  best,  and  most  numerous  authorities.**    £nq.  voL  ii.  p-  109.     An 
as  it  [the  Duan]  mentions  the  Pikish  line  to  have  closed  in  Constantin- 
821,  which  is  demonstrably  false,  no  dependence  can  be  placed  on  the  Ga^ 
lie  bard*s  knowledge  of  the  Pikish  kingdom,  nor  of  course,  of  the  great  eTe~= 
now  treated  of— the  union  of  the  Piks  and  Dalriads. — Again,  Mr.  P.  ny 
"the  original  of  this  piece   is  supposed  to  be  in  the  Psalter  CaahaL'! 
p.  107.     And  of  the  Psalter  Cashail,  he  exclaims,  **  How  ridiculous  wouM 
be,  to  use  arguments  against  Geofrey  of  Monmouth,  or  the  Psalter  of  < 
hail  !'•  jp.  85.     Yet  it  is  upon  the  authority  of  this  Duan,  which  he  tr«t».     ^ 
unceremoniously,  that  Mr.  P.  desires  us  to  believe  Fordun's  list  to  be  e** 
perfection  of  historical  falsehood ;  while,  at  the  sane  time,  he  coofeafes  tl»^ 
he  cannot  see  for  what  purpose  Fordyn  Calsified,  except  it  were  ibc  the  pHW 
tove  of  falsification. 
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Itant  civil  wars  among  themselves ;  for  the  English,  who    BOOK 
inhabited  the  interior,  now  professing  Christianity,   while       ^'* 
they  were  avenging  some  injuries  which  they  had  received  """""■^ 
from  Ethelfrid,  the  powerful  king  of  Northumberland,  put 
an  end  to  his  life  and  his  kingdom  together.     Edwin  suc- 
ceeded him,  and  the  relations  of  Ethelfrid,  among  whom 
were  seven  sons  and  one  daughter,  fled  into  Scotland,  in 
the  tenth  year  of  Eugenius'  reign,  who  readily  received  the 
Sixon  emigrants,  although  he  knew  them  to  be  the  most 
inveterate  enemies  of  his  country  and  his  religion ;  treated 
them  with  the  greatest  humanity  and  liberality  as  long  as  he 
li^ed,  and  caused  them  to  be  diligently  instructed  in  the  doc- 
trines of  Christianity.     He  died  in  the  sixteenth  year  of  his 
>%ign,  to  the  universal  regret  of  all  his  people. 

LII.  Ferchard. 

xxxix.  Ferchard,  his  son,  succeeded  Eugenius,  A.  D.  662,  Frnhard. 
Ac  thirteenth  year  of  the  emperor  Heraclius.     He  was  a  ^'  ^'  ^^ 
"Jian  mischievously  crafty,  who  wished  to  change  a  legiti- 
>nate  government  into  a  tyranny ;  and,  to  accomplish  his  de- 
*ign,  encouraged  factions  among  the  nobility,  thus  thinking 
«e  might  perpetrate  his  nefarious  project  with  impunity. 
But  the  nobles,  perceiving  his  atrocious  intention,  secretly 
Composed  the  differences  insidiously  excited  among  them ; 
then  Calling  an  assembly,  summoned  the  king  to  appear,  and  Tried  by 
^  his  refusal,  stormed  the  castle  which  he  had  fortified,    **"°  " 
•Jid  dragged  him  unwillingly  to  trial.     Many  and  heavy 
charges  were  preferred  against  him,  particularly,  he  was  ac- 
cused of  the  Pelagian  heresy,  contempt  of  baptism,  and  the 
^ther  sacred  ordinances ;  from  which,  when  he  could  not 
^lear  himself,  he  was  thrown  into  prison,   where,  that  he  Commiti 
*tiight  not  longer  be  exposed  to  contempt,  he  put  himself  to  *^^^  ^' 
^eath,  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  his  reign. 

LIII.  Donald  IV.» 
XL.  Donald,  or  Donevald,  was  raised  to  the  throne  on  the  Donald 
Uecease  of  bis  brother.     Admonished  equally  by  the  wretch- 

*  Doinld  IV.  or  Donald  Brec       Mr.    Pinkerton  and  Chalmem  both 
Adhere  to  the  old  lists,  and  the  Annala  of  Ulster,  and  pass  over  the  no. 
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BOOK  ed  end  of  his  immediate  predecessor,  and  the  cherished  r^ 
■  nown  of  his  father,  he  assidupusly  applied  himself  not  only 
to  proipote  true  religion  in  his  own  dpminionS}  but,  by 
Promotes  (every  rational  method,  endeavoured  to  diffuse  it  wl^erev^ 
Chriatiani-  [i  appeared  practicable.  After  the  death  pf  Edwii^  he  a^ 
sisted  the  children  and  relations  of  Ethelfrif],  who  ha4  t>eeii 
long  exiled  in  Scotland ;  secured  their  return  home,  loaded 
them  with  presents^  and  escorted  tl^em  with  his  own  trocqi^S) 
at  the  same  time,  giving  them  full  liberty  of  passing  and  fa- 
passing,  whenever  their  exigencies  might  require.  Edwiff 
was  slain,  according  to  Bede,  by  Kedualla,  king  of  fbe  Brir 
tons,  and  Penda  king  of  the  Mercians ;  the  one  incited  1>J 
ancient  hatred  to  his  nation,  and  th^  other  by  a  new  hatred 
to  his  Christianity,  but  both  equally  inflamed  with  a  desir^ 
for  his  possessions.  Nor  does  any  more  cruel  victory  stand 
upon  record.  For  whilst  Penda  endeavoured  to  extermi- 
nate the  Christians,  and  Kedualla  to  destroy  the  Saxons, 
their  fury  spared  neither  age  nor  sex.  After  Edwin,  Nortbr 
umberland  was  divided  into  two  kingdoms ;  Osric,  cpqsiDr 
german  to  Edwin,  was  created  king  of  the  Deiri ;  and  Ean? 
frid,  as  he  is  nained  by  Bede,  or  Andefri^,  as  he  is  called 
by  our  historians,  the  eldest  son  of  Ethelfrid,  king  of  the 
Bernici.  Each  of  these  having  renounced  Christianityt  in 
which  they  had  been  carefully  instructed,  the  one  by  the 
Scottish  monks,  and  the  other  by  the  Bishop  Paulinus,  re- 
turned to  the  old  superstition,  and,  shortly  ^fter,  were  den 
prived  both  of  their  lives  and  kingdon^s,  by  Penda,     Qs- 


tices  of  this  king's  reign,  given  by  Bede ;  Bnehanan  follows  tiie  venenbie  his- 
torian and  Fordun.  The  children  of  Ethelfrid,  here  mentionedy  wave  the  ce- 
lebrated Ebha,  and  her  eeyen  brothers :  "  From  her  the  promontofy  of  8t» 
Abbe's  Head  is  said  to  derire  its  name.  When  fleeing  for  refiige  to  Scot- 
land, she  was  driren  on  some  part  of  the  coast  near  this  headland,  and  after- 
wards built  a  chapel  on  the  promontory  at  her  own  expense,"  Statii.  AccL 
xii.  57.  According  to  the  Aberdeen  Breviary,  she,  and  her  brothers,  were 
kindly  received  and  nourished  by  Donald  Brec,  king  of  the  Scots.  The  teach- 
ers sent  by  Donald,  w^re  first,  Cormac,  who  being  a  mun  of  too  austere  man- 
ners, and  disagreeable  to  the  people,  returned  to  lona ;  and  Aidan,  who  waa 
ordained  by  the  abbot  and  presbyters  of  that  college,  was  sent  in  his  rooaa. 
Bede,  lib.  iii.  cap.  3.  He  had  the  small  island  of  Lindisfiun,  now  Holy 
Island,  assigned  him  for  the  seat  of  his  bishopric* 
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wald,  a  son  of  Ethelfrid,  succeeded  to  the   dominions  of   BOOK 
both,  who  greatly  promoted  the  profession  of  Christianity.       ^* 
At  his  request  Donald  sent  him  teachers  from  Scotland, 
diitingabbed  for  their  piety  and  learning,  whom  he  receiv- 
ed with  great  kindness,  and  treated  with  much  liberality. 
Nor  did  he  think  it  a  mean  office  in  a  king  to  interpret  to  Sendi 
hii  people.  In  their  public  assemblies,  the  sermons  of  the  |^s^n^ 
piMchers,  which,  being  delivered  in  the  Scottish  language, 
were  not  sufficiently  understood  by  them ;  all  this  is  dis- 
tioctlj  recorded  by  B^de.     Donald  died  in  the  fourteenth 
Jtn  of  his  reign,  leaving  behind  him  a  delightful  remem- 
bnnee  of  his  virtues. 

LIV,  Ferchard  II. 

XLL  Ferchard,  the  brother's  son  of  Ferchard,  succeeded  Ferchard 

Donald.     He   was   inimitable  in  every  species  of  wicked-  q^^ 

ness,  being  equally   insatiable   in  his   thirst  for  wine  and 

Bioney,  of  immeasurable  cruelty  towards  man,  and  impiety 

towards  God.     After  he  had  exercised  without  mercy  his 

ishumanity  and  rapine  upon  strangers,  he,  at  last,  turned 

^  fory  upon  his  own  family,  murdering  his  wife,  and  de- 

i'siiching  his  daughters.  For  these  enormities,  he  was  excom- 

^ituiieated ;  and  the  nobles  being  about  to  assemble  in  order 

^  punish  bim,  the  holy  Bishop  Colman  prohibited  them ; 

^  the  same  time  warning  him  in  their  presence,  that  divine 

^^Qgeance  would  speedily  overtake  him.    Nor  was  it  a  faith- 

'^ss  prediction,  for  in  a  few  days  after,  when  hunting,  he 

^aa  wounded  by  a  wolf,  and  fevered  in  consequence ;  yet 

^Quld  he  not  abstain  from  his  accustomed  intemperance, 

^1  his  body  being  covered  with  a  loathsome  disease,  he  is 

^id  to  have  exclaimed — ^this  had  justly  happened  to  him, 

^^  despising  the  excellent  admonitions  of  Colman.     But, 

^  his  deathbed,  having  acknowledged  his  error,  Colman 

•^towled  him  with  the  hope  of  pardon,  if  he  truly  repented  ; 

^^  which,  clothed  in  a  mean  garment,  he  ordered  himself 

^  be  carried  abroad  in  a  litter,  and  having  made  public 

Confession  of  his  crimes,  died,  A.  D.  668.     Eighteen  years 

^td  Scotland  endure  this  monster. 
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BOOK 
V-  LV.  Malduinus. 


Malduinus,  XLiT.  Malduinus,  the  son  of  Donald,  was  placed  u 
A.  D.  66a  ^jj^  throne  in  the  room  of  Ferchard ;  who,  in  order  to  I 
the  wound  inflicted  upon  the  kingdom  by  the  tyrann 
the  last  king,  made  peace  with  ^1  his  neighbours* 
while  he  obtained  external  rest  from  the  enemy,  be  was 
turbed  by  an  internal  sedition,  that  arose  among  the  ii 
bitants  of  Argyle  and  Lennox.  Malduinus,  in  order  tc 
press  these  disturbances,  marched  in  person  against  the 
stigators,  that  he  might  punish  them  without  distres 
the  common  people.  They,  however,  hearing  of  his 
proach,  settled  their  private  quarrels,  and,  to  avoid  his 
BepreM  an  ger,  fled  to  the  ^budae.  On  being  demanded  thence, 
msurrec-  ^jj^y  flight  be  brought  to  punishment,  the  islanders, 
dared  not  refuse,  delivered  them  up,  and  a  few  having 
fered,  the  rest  returned  to  their  duty.  About  this  tim 
happened,  that  after  the  Scottish  monks  had  dissemi 
ed  the  knowledge  of  the  Christian  religion  widely  thrc 
England,  and  so  instructed  the  English  youth  in  let 
that  they  appeared  sufficiently  capable  of  preaching 
gospel  to  their  countrymen ;  a  spirit  of  envy  towards  t 
instructors  arose,  in  proportion  as  they  imagined  tb 
selves  their  equals  in  learning ;  and  their  disinclination 
wards  the  Scots  proceeded  so  far,  that  they  forced  then 
return  to  their  own  country ;  which  affront,  though  it 
turbed  the  concord  of  the  kingdoms,  yet,  such  was  the 
deration  of  those  who  had  sustained  the  wrong,  that  t 
restrained  both  nations  from  decided  hostilities^  Consi 
inroads,  however,  took  place  in  many  parts,  and  sevi 
skirmishes  were  fought  At  this  period,  a  plague  desoli 
the  whole  of  Europe,  such  as  never  has  been  recorded 
the  most  ancient  historians ;  the  Scots  and  Picts,  alone, 
said  to  have  escaped*  And,  now,  when  the  frequent  ii 
ries  sustained  by  both,  and  their  mutual  plunderings  w 
Tsetrangled  ^^^^  to  break  out  into  an  open  war,  the  death  of  MaU 
hj  his  wife,  nus  intervened,  after  he  had  reigned  twenty  years.  ] 
wife  suspecting  him  of  infidelity,  strangled  him,  and  ^ 
herself  burned  alive,  four  days  after. 
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BOOK 
LVI.  EUGENIUS  V.  V. 


linu  Eugenius  the  fifth,  a  son  of  king  Dongardus,  next  £ugeniu8 
began  his  reign.  When  Egfrid,  king  of  Northumberland,  V. 
willi  whom  he  was  anxious  to  cultivate  a  peaceful  inter- 
oomrse  as  far  as  possible,  endeavoured  to  deceive  him  by 
iiuidioiis  leagues,  he  met  his  attempts  by  similar  artifice ; 
and  while  both  of  them  ostensibly  sought  conciliation,  each 
secretly  prepared  for  war.  At  last,  Egfrid,  putting  an  end 
to  the  truces,  in  opposition  to  the  advices  of  his  friends, 
joined  his  forces  with  the  Picts,  invaded  Scotland,  and 
wasted  Galloway ;  but  the  Picts  deserting  him  in  battle,  he 
was  overcome  by  Eugenius,  and,  having  lost  almost  the 
whole  of  his  army,  escaped,  after  being  grievously  wound- 
ed, with  a  few  followers.  Next  year,  equally  in  opposition  Ware  with 
to  the  advice  of  his  friends,  he  marched  against  the  Picts,  ^  ^^•^"* 
who^  pretending  flight,  drew  him  into  an  ambush,  where 
he  iras  cut  of  with  his  whole  army.  The  Picts,  seizing 
so  fair  an  opportunity,  recovered  the  extensive  possessions 
preriously  wrested  from  them ;  and  the  Britons,  who  had 
shaken  off  the  yoke  of  the  English,  entered  Northumber- 
hod  along  with  the  Scots,  and  spread  such  wide  destruc- 
uOQ  there,  that  it  has  never  yet  regained  its  former  pro- 
sperity. The  death  of  Eugenius  immediately  followed,  in 
^  fourth  year  of  his  reign. 

LVIL  Eugenius  VI. 

XLiv.  Eugenius  the  sixth,  the  son  of  Ferchard,  succeed-  Eufrpnius 

«d  Eugenius  the  fifth.      In  Northumberland,  Alfred  suc-^'^-^^^' 

•aeded  his  brother  Egfrid.      Both  kings  were  profound 

•cholars,  according  to  the  literature  of  the  times,  especially 

^  theology,  and,  closely  united  together  by  the  bonds  of 

^ir  common  studies,  peace  was  faithfully  preserved  be- 

**ecn  them.     Alfred  improved  this  period  of  tranquillity 

fi>r  adjusting  his  kingdom,  now  confined  within  straiter 

•HHmdaries  than  formerly.     With  the  Picts  the  Scots  had 

*^thcr  certain  peace  nor  open  war.     Mutual  aggressions 

^^  skirmishings  of  various  success,  were  frequent,  Cuth- 

y^  an  English,  and  Adomnan  a  Scottish  bishop,  striving 

^  vam  to  reconcile  them ;  it  so  happened,  VvoweNet,  vW\. 
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BOOK  n^  pitclied  battle  was  fought  In  the  mean  time,  EugeniuSf 
V.        who  was  inflamed  with  the  most   inextinguishable  hatred 

""""""""""  against  the  Picts,  was  cut  off  in  the  midst  of  his  career, 
after  he  had  reigned  ten  years.  There  is  a  tradition,  that 
during  this  king^s  reign,  for  seven  days  together,  it  rained 
biood  over  all  Britain,  and  that  even  the  milk,  cheese,  and 
butter,  were  converted  into  blood. 

LVIli.  Amberkeleth. 
Amberke-  XLV.  After  Eugenius  VI.  Amberkeleth  the  son  of  Fiih 
A.  b.  701.  ^*"us,  nephew  of  Eugenius  V.  obtained  the  kingdom.  In 
the  beginning  of  his  reign  he  pretended  a  love  to  temper- 
ance, but  soon  returned  to  his  true  character,  and  ruslied 
headlong  into  all  vice.  Seizing  this  opportunity,  Gamard 
king  of  the  Picts,  having  assembled  a  great  army,  invaded 
Scotland.  Amberkeleth  was  vtrith  difficulty  aroused  to  take 
arms ;  but,  at  last,  having  done  so,  during  the  night,  when 
he  had  retired  upon  a  necessary  occiision,  attended  by  twe 
servants,  he  was  killed  by  an  arrow  shot  by  an  unknown 
hand,  ere  he  had  yet  completed  the  second  year  of  his 
reign.  Some  say,  that  while  he  pressed  close  upon  the 
enemy  in  a  thick  wood,  he  received  a  mortal  wound,  and 
died  in  ten  days  after. 

LIX.  Eugenius  VII. 

Eupenius        XLvi.  In  order  that  the  army  might  not  be  disbanded, 

VII.      nor  remain  without  a  chief,  Eucenius  VII.  brother  of  the 
A.  D  70? 

•  former  monarch,  was  proclaimed  in  the  camp,  by  military 

suffrage.     He,    however,    placing  little    confidence  in  ao 

army  collected  by  so  indolent  a  king,  suspended  the  war 

by  a  truce;  and  having  accepted  Spodana,   the  daughter 

of  Garnardus,  for  his  wife,  finished  it  by  the  nuptials.    Sh^ 

however,  was  murdered  not  long  after  by  two  Athol  meOi 

who,  having  conspired  against  the  king,  by  mistake  stabbed 

her  in  bed.     The  king  was  falsely  accused  of  the  criro^ 

and  ordered  to  stand  trial ;  but,  before  the  cause  came  to 

be  heard,  the  perpetrators  of  the  murder  being  takeoi  he 

was  liberated.     The  criminals  were  put  to  death  with  th« 

most  exquisite   tortures.     All  foreign  wars   being  setibA 

Eugenius  directed  his  attention  to  the  labours  of  peac0i 
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ocasionally  enjoying  the  relaxation  of  hunting;  but  the    BOOK 

ire  of  religion  was  his  chief  object.     He  first  ordered  that       ^' 

record  of  the  aflbirs  of  the  kingdom  should  be  preserved  First  or. 

I  the  monasteries.     After  an  uninterrupted  peace  with  all  **^"  ^'  , 

•  It  f  i.i  111.    *^0Ta9  to  be 

IS  neighbours,  of  seventeen  years  duration,  he  ended  his  kept 

•yt  at  Abemethy. 

LX.    MORDAC. 

XLVJi.  Eugenius  VII.  a  little  before  his  death,  reconi-  Mordar, 
lended  Mordac,  the  son  of  Aberkeleth,  to  his  nobles,  as  ^  ^*  ^'^ 
kis  successor.  During  his  reign  there  was  peace  over  all 
Iritain,  of  which  mention  is  made  by  Bede  at  the  end  of 
III  history.  He  emulated  Eugenius,  not  only  in  preserv- 
og  peace,  but  in  endowing  monasteries.  Whitehern, 
ihich  had  been  destroyed,  was  repaired  by  him.  He  died 
■hen  entering  upon  the  sixteenth  year  of  his  reign. 

LXI.  Etfinus. 

XLViii.  In  the  year  seven  hundred  and  thirty  of  the  £^f^^^^^f^ 
Christian  era,  Etfinus,  the  son  of  Eugenius  VII.  assumed  A.  D.  73k 
iic  government,  and  emulating  the  conduct  of  the  pre- 
Bsding  kings,  maintained  the  most  undisturbed  -tranquillity 
hr  thirty-one  years,  during  which  he  reigned.  When  he 
i^ew  old,  and  could  not  perform  the  duties  of  a  king  per- 
KRially,  he  appointed  four  officers  to  administer  justice  to 
^  people.  While  these  governed  Scotland,  some  licen- 
loos  profligates  resuming  their  former  habits,  through  the 
*^gence  or  misconduct  of  the  magistrates,  began  to  cre- 
ate universal  confusion ;  but  the  cruelty  and  tyranny  of 
fcaald*  threw  the  crimes  of  every  other  into  the  shade. 
9s^  spreading  devastation  over  Galloway,  compelled  the 
Uidholders  either  to  pay  him  tribute,  or  reduced  them  to 
*^ggary  by  his  spoliations. 

LXII.  Eugenius  VIII. 
XLix.  In    the  midst  of  these  troubles,  the  king  dying,  Euronius 
fogenius  VIII.  tlie  son  of  Mordac,  ascended  the  ^*'*'^"^*  *  \x  tbr 
^is  first   enterprise    was   against   Donald,   whom  having 

•Ofthe.i:bud» 
>t)i.  I.  ir  u 
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BOOK   worsted  in  many  bloody  engagements,  he  in  the  issae  Un 
^'       prisoner,  and  to  the  general  joy  of  the  people,  brought 
Executes    a  public  execution.     Mordac,  the  governor  of  Gallows 
S°"uf  ^^  ^"  associate  of  Donald's,  on  being  convicted  of  a  parlicif 
tion  in  his  crimes,  was  put  to  death ;  the  other  govemc 
he  punished  by  a  pecuniary  fine,   and  from  their  ettti 
made  reparation  to   the   people   whom  they  had  robbc 
The  turbulent  being  overawed  by  the  terror  of  these  p 
nishments,  the  greatest  calm  was  restored   after   the   xm 
violent  tempest ;  and  it  was  accompanied  by  a  renewal 
all  the  ancient  leagues  with  the  neighbouring  kings.     £ 
he  who  had  shone  so  resplendently  in  troublous  times, 
peace  rushed  headlong  into  atrocity  and  crime.     Nor  coi 
the  advice  of  his  friends,  or  the  admonitions  of  the  pries 
produce  any  impression  upon  him ;  he  was  therefore  [ 
Is  himself   to  death,  in  an  assembly  of  the  nobles,  by  the  consent 
b*Ti*8         ^^^  whole.     The  ministers  of  his  follies  were  hanged- 
i  obles.       grateful  exhibition  to  those  who  had  suffered  from  their  c 
pression. 

LXIIL  Fergusius  III. 

Fergiisius,       L.  Fergusius  III.  son  of  Etfinus,    succeeded  ;   who 

A.  D.  7G8  gjjy^jiar  pretensions  to  virtue,  and  the  practice  of  similar  li 

vices,  met  with  a  similar  fate,  almost  in  a  similar  space 

time ;  for  he  retained  the  kingdom  but  three  years,  si 

died  of  poison  administered  by  the  queen.     Others  relat 

that  when  she  had  often  reproached  him   with   his  coi 

tempt    for    his    marriage    vow,    and   his   numerous  mi 

tresses,  and  could  produce  no  alteration  in  his  conduct,  si 

Strangled    with  her  own  hands  strangled  him  one  night  when  aslec 

by  his  ^        Qi^  inquiry  being  instituted  into  the  manner  of  his  deal 

and  many  of  his  friends  being  impeached ;  as  none  of  thd 

when  exposed  to  the  most  exquisite  tortures  made  any  co! 

fession,  the  queen,  though  naturally  of  a  stern  and  ficr 

disposition,  yet  pitying  the  sufferings  of  so  many  innocc 

persons,  appeared  in  the  midst  of  the  assembly,  and,  fro 

an  elevated  situation,  acknowledged  that  she  had  put  ti 

j^iojjtobt    ting  ^Q  jg^^i^ .  jjjgjjj^  ]^g^  gjj^  should  have  been  exposed 

public  contumely,  instantly  thrust  a  dagger  into  her  bosoi 
a  deed  variously  desAgivaled,  accoxA\Tv%  to  different  opinio 
at  the  time. 
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LXIV.    SOLVATHIUS.  V. 

u.  King  Solvathius,   son   of  Eugenius  VIII.  followed ;  Solvatliluf, 
who,  if  he  had  not  contracted  the  gout  in  his  limbs  from  A.  D.  771 
coUi  in  the  third  year  of  his  reign,  might  have  been  justly 
enamerated  among  the  most  excellent  of  kings ;  yet  not- 
withstanding, by  his  prudence  and  wisdom  in  the  choice  of 
his  officers,   he  successfully  repressed  all   tumults.     First, 
Donald  Bane* — that  is  White — ^imagining  himself  secure  His  succeu 
from  attack,  on  account  of  the  distemper  in  the  king's  feet,  ^^^  ^^ 
htving  seized  upon  all  the  western  islands,  proclaimed  him- 
self king  of  the  ^budas ;  and  afterward  made  a  ruinous 
tnd  plundering  irruption  into  the  continent.     Being  attack- 
ed by  Cullen,  leader  of  the  Argyle  men,  and  Ducal,  chief 
of  Athole,  he  was  driven  into  a  wood  that  had  only  one 
outlet,  which  vainly  attempting  to  force,  he  perished  with 
>U  his  followers.     With  the  same  hopes  and  the  same  au- 
dacity, Gilcombus  attacked  Galloway,  where  his  father  had  and  Gil 
played  the  tyrant;  but  he  was  vanquished  by  the   same *^*'"*'*"* 
generals,  and  suffered  the  punishment  due  to  the  attempt. 
Solvathius,    in    the    mean    time,    enjoyed   peace    with    the 
English  and   Picts,  who  were  sufficiently  employed   with 
^ir  own  internal  disturbances ;  and  after  he  had  reigned 


*  Dontld  Bane.  The  honourable  name  of  Douglas  is  by  tradition  said  to 
W  originated  on  this  occasion ;  for  this  Donald  being  enclosed  by  the  king's 
Vmy  in  a  narrow  pass,  turned  in  desperation  upon  them,  and  threw  them  in- 
to eonfosion,  when  a  chieftain  with  his  sons  and  retainers  stemmed  the  tide 
<^bittle,  rallied  the  fugitives,  and  gained  the  victory,  the  usurper  being  slain 
*ith  the  greater  part  of  his  troops.  The  king,  who  M'as  at  some  distance, 
^"nag  been  informed  of  the  peril  of  his  army,  was  hastening  to  their  assistance 
*lMa  he  was  agreeably  stopt  by  the  news  of  this  nobleman's  successful  achieve- 
"imt  On  asking  for  the  hero,  Sholto  Duglas,  Gael — see  that  dark  man — 
^  the  reply ;  aye  Suolto  Doglas,  said  the  king,  and  by  this  name  he  was 
"'tenrards  distinguished. 

The  real  origin  of  this  fan'ily,  however,  which  once  contended  with  roy- 
■Ityi  Qd  was  alternately  the  pride  and  the  scourge  of  the  kingdom,  is  obscure. 
C^itloiers  traces  it  back  to  Theobold  the  Feming,  and  his  heirs,  who  rcceiv- 
•*  » gnuit  of  some  lands,  on  the  Duglas  water  in  Lanarkshire,  from  Ar- 
^^  the  bishop  of  Kelio,  sometime  between  IH?  and  1160;  whose  son, 
^^Mua,  inherited  the  estate,  and  first  assumed,  as  was  the  custom  of  the  age^ 
*•  title,  "de  Duglas." 
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BOOK    with  the  greatest  approbation  about  twenty   years,    died, 
V'       A.  D.  791. 

LXV.  AcHAius. 
Achaius,         Lii.  AchaiuSk  the  son  of  Etfinus.  succeeded.     He  con6niii- 

A    D  791 

'  ed  the  peace  with  the  English  and  the  Picts,  and  under* 
standing  that  war  was  threatened  from  Ireland,  by  st^enu- 
ous  exertion   and   by   liberal   gifls,   settled    the   seditions 
which   were   upon   the   point   of  breaking  out   at   hom^ 
The  cause  of  the  Irish  war  was  this : — The  former  king 
being  incapable  of  undertaking  any  expedition,  the  Irish 
and   Islanders,   instigated   by   the  hopes   of  plunder  and 
impunity,   landed   both   at   the   same   time,  with    fortnid* 
able  armies,  on  the  neighbouring  promontory  of  Cantyre ; 
but  a  quarrel  arising  among  the    robbers,    many*  of  th& 
Islanders,  and  almost  all  the  Irish,  were  ilain.     To  avenge^ 
Iriah  war.   this  disaster,  the  Irish  fitted  out  a  large  fleet  to  pass  over 
to  the  ^budse;  on  which  Achaius,   by  his  ambassadors^ 
represented — that  it  was  no  just  cause  of  complaint,  if  loi^- 
bers  fighting  for  plunder  had  fallen  by  mutual  violence  ; 
nor   should  it  be   deemed   a   misfortune    that   many    had 
perished,  but  rather  that   any  had    escaped ;  besides,  the 
king  and  his  council  were  so  far  from  offering  any  injujj 
to  the  Irish,  that  they  inflicted  punishment  on   the  authors 
of  the  late  slaughter.     The  Irish,  however,  rejected  so  in- 
dignantly every  argument  the  ambassadors  could  urge,  thst 
even  before  their  departure  they    despatched    their  fleet 
Their  fleet  against  the  Albin  Scots;  but  it  had  scarcely   put   to  sea 
inastonn.  ^^^^   ^^   ^^^  overtaken    with   a  tempest,   and    the  whole 
perished.     Accounting  this  disaster  a  mark  of  divine  dis- 
pleasure,   the    Hibernians  were    ih   consequence    induced 
humbly  to  implore  that  peace  they  had  before  so  haughtflj 
refused. 

LIU.  The  first  treaty  of  alliance*  between    the  French 


*  Lord  Hailes,  in  his  remarks  on  the  history  of  Scotland,  cxpresoes, '»  * 
long  dissertation,  his  doubts  aa  to  the  historical  evidence  of  the  bnous  •!- 
liance  bet^*een  Achaius,  and  the  emperor  Charlemagne.     With  the  impni^ 
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nd  tbe  Scots,  was  entered  into  by  Achaius,  the  origin  of    BOOK 
which  was,  to  oppose  the  Saxons ;  not  only  those  who  inha-       ^* 
bited  Grermany,  but  those  also  who  had  settled  in  Britain,  Pint 
and  infested  the  coasts  of  Gaul  by  their  piratical  incursions.  ^4^^^** 
Betides,   Charlemagne,   who  desired   to  illustrate   France 
not  less  by  letters  than  by  arms,  wished  to  procure  from 
Sootiaiid  professors  to  teach  Philosophy,  Greek  and  Latin, 
in  the  college  of  Paris ;  as  there  still,  at  that  time,  remained 
ia  Scodand  knany  religions — ^for  the  ancient  discipline  was 
not  yet  extinct-— who  were  distinguished  by  their  literary 
tttiinments  and  piety;  of  whose  number,  was  John,  sur- 
Bimed  Scotus,  or  Albinus — the  same  name,  the  Scots  being 
oiled  Albins   in   their   own  language — the   preceptor  of 
Qiaries,  who  left  many  monuments  of  his  genius,  one  of 
which  I  have  seen,  his  Rhetorica  Precepta,    [Hhetorica! 
Precepts,]  with  the  inscription  of  Joannes  Albinus.     There 
itmains,  likewise,  to  this  day,  some  writings  of  Clement,  a 

^  additiaD  of  the  four  thotnand  men  sent  to  France,  and  the  debates  of 
tfe  Seoctiih  ptrliafnent  upon  the  subject,  which  his  lordship  justly  ridicuiei, 
Mmaa  bai  nothing  to  do;  in  this,  he  has  not  copied  the  fables  of 
^ojee.  Lord  Hailea,  as  he  was  the  ablest,  so  he  was  the  most  severe  critic 
^  ever  examined  Scottish  history ;  yet  he  seems  to  have  taken  for  granted, 
vithoot  taming  up  the  passage,  that  Buchanan  copied  Boycc ;  for,  after  a  full 
^mwinatJon  of  the  evidence,  he  allows  all  that  is  requisite  for  the  validity 
€f  our  historian's  account ;  this  is  distinctly  stated  in  Lord  Elibank's  Letter  to 
LoidHailefl,  reprinted  in  the  IIL  VoL  of  the  Annals  of  Scotland,  1819; 
"Ycmtell  us,  the  only  contemporary  writer  of  reputation  quoted  in  proof  of 
'[tbeslliance]  is  Eginhart  If  Eginhart  is  the  only  contemporary  writer  of  rc- 
MtioD  that  exists,  it  ought  not  to  seem  surprising  that  he  is  the  only  one 
Wed  to  prove  it.  But  you  admit  his  authority  at  undoubted,  the  only  ques- 
"Ou  tiien  is,  whether  he  says  enough  to  establish  the  existence  of  this  alliance  ? 
^  eertainly  does  in  the  very  passage  quoted  by  your  lordship  ;  it  is  literally 
*»— Charieraagne,  by  means  of  his  munificence,  had  got  the  king  of  the  Scots 
^  disposed  to  comply  with  his  inclinations,  that  they  constantly  pronounced 
^^soHdvet  his  subjects  and  servants.  Letters  of  theirs  to  this  purpose  do 
*^  exist.  This  impHes  as  much  as  ever  was  asserted  by  any  Scottish  au- 
^  of  diaiBCter ;  the  question  never  was  about  the  terms  of  the  treaty :"  •*  Our 
^^^  with  the  Cherokees  is  an  alliance.  Youi  lordship  admits  that  missi,  or 
••w,  as  quoted  by  Fordun  from  Alcuin*s  letter  to  Ofia,  were  sent  by  Char- 
"■■pie  to  the  kings  of  the  Scots,  you  honour  these  mtssi  with  the  title  of  am- 
|**»^t,  and  you  conjecture  that  the  subject  of  the  embassy  was  religious,** 
^  PP*  136-7.  Eginhart  was  the  chancellor  and  biographer  of  Charlemogiiet 
^**n  wtt  hb  governor. 
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Scot,  who  was  at  the  same  time  an  eminent  professor  of 
learning  at  Paris.*  There  were  also  many  Scottish  monks 
who  went  over  to  Gaul,  induced  by  their  love  of  religion, 
who  preached  Christianity  to  the  dwellers  on  the  banks  of 
the  Rhine  with  such  success,  that  they  founded  monaste- 
ries in  many  places,  and  the  Germans  have  still  so  great  a 
respect  for  their  memory,  that,  even  in  our  day,  the  Soots 
are  always  intrusted  with  their  direction. 

Liv.  The  Pictish  affairs  dragged  Achaius,  though  desir- 
ous  of  peace,  into  war ;  for  when  Athelstane,  the  Angles 
wasted  the  neighbouring   country    of  the  Picts,    Hungos 
their  king,  obtained  from  Achaius,  already  incensed  against 
the  English,  ten  thousand  Scots  under  the  command  of  his 
son  Alpin  the  nephew  of  Hungus ;  and  trusting  to  their  as* 
sistance,  he  carried  off  immense  plunder  from  Northumbeiw 
land.     Athelstane,  a  ferocious  warrior,  following  close  upooi 
his  route,  overtook  him  not  far  distant  from  the  town  cs| 
Haddington.      The  Picts  surprised  by  the  unexpected  ad* 
vance  of  the  enemy,  flew  to  arms,  and  maintained  their 
ground  until  the  evening.     During  the  night,  after  having 
set  the  watches,  Hungus,  who  considered  that  without  Di- 
vine assistance  all  human  efforts  would  be  of  no  avail,  de- 
voted himself  wholly  to  prayer,  till,  worn  out  with  bodily 
fatigue  and  mental  anxiety,  he  fell  into  a  slumber,  in  which 
there  appeared  to  him  St.  Andrew,f  the  apostle,  who  pro- 
mised him  a  glorious  victory.     This  vision  being  narrated 
to  the  Picts,  flushed  them  with  hope,  and  they  prepared 
with  alacrity  for  the  conflict,  which  they  had  now  no  means 
of  escaping.     The  next  day  being  spent  in  skirmishing* 
they  came  on  the  third  to  a  regular  engagement    It  i* 
added,  that  a  decussated  cross  appeared  visible  in  the  heft- 


*  **  There  was  a  Clement,  a  Culdee,  who  appears  to  have  been  a  leut^ 
mun,  and  who  >vas  burned  for  his  opposition  to  the  Pope  much  about  thtf 
time  ;  there  is  also  one  Samson,  a  Scot,  who  was  Bishop  of  Auxere,  and  ^ 
is  distinguished  from  an  Irish  bishop  ;  which  shows  that  the  term,  Seo<% 
was  then  applied  to  the  North  Britons,  and  also,  that  learned  men  from  tbe*ct 
went  to  the  continent.*'     Hist,  of  the  Culdees  of  lona,  p.  237. 

t  The  legend  of  the  vision  of  St  Andrew,  is  contained  in"  A  hisW* 
the  blessed  Regulus,  and  the  foundation  of  the  church  of  St.  Andrew/  is  ^ 
Register  of  St  Aiidrew's,  written  about  A.  D.  1140. 
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▼em  when  they  were  about  to  engage,  which  so  terrified     BOOK 
the  English,  that  they  were  scarcely  able  to  withstand  the        ^- 
fint  attack  of  the  Picts ;   Athelstane  having  been  killed  Who  is  de- 
hePBi  is  said  to  have  given  his  name  to  the  place  which  to  Seated  near 
this  day  is  called  Athelstaneford.     Hungus,  who  ascribed  too. 
the  victory  which  he  had  achieved,  to  the  power  of  St. 
Andrew,  besides  other  donatives,  appropriated  to  his  ser- 
vice a  tenth  part  of  the  royal  demesnes.     I  am  of  opinion 
that  this  Athelstane  was  the  Danish  chief,  to  whom,  ac- 
cording to   the   English   historians,   Northumberland    was 
ceded  by  Alfred.     Achaius  died  in  the  thirty-second  year 
of  his  reign,  A.  D.  822. 

LXVI.    CONGALLUS  II. 

LV.  Congallus,  the  cousin-german  of  Achaius,  was  his  Con^llud, 
ucoessor.  He  reigned  five  years  in  profound  peace,  both  A.  D.  822 
tt  home  and  abroad. 

LXVII.    DONGALLUS. 

Lvi.  Next  to  Congallus,   Dongallus,   the  son.  of  Solva- DongRllun 
thius,  assumed  the  government.     The  youth    who    could  ^*  ^*  ®*''*^* 
not  endure  bis  austerity,  waited  upon  Alpin,  the  son  of 
Achaius,  and  when  they  could  not  by  persuasion,  induce 
him  to  usurp  the  government,  forced  him  by  violence  and 
threats,  to  join  in  their  conspiracy.     An  army  was  soon 
nised,  but  while  he  pretended  he  would  be  directed  en- 
tirely by  them,  he  seized  the  first  opportunity  of  thwarting 
their  measures,  and  going  over  to  Dongallus.     This  action, 
>s  beneficial  to  the  king  as  baneful  to  the  rebels,  induced 
^em  to  accuse  Alpin  ojf  being  the  chief  instigator  of  the 
^^Uion ;  but  the  king,  who  perfectly  appreciated  the  na- 
ture of  the  calumny,  instantly  assembled  an  army,  came 
'ipon  the  insurgents  before  they  were  aware,  and  having 
^ken  many  prisoners,  inflicted  upon  them  exemplary  pu- 
'^ment.      In  the  mean  time  Hungus  died,  and  his  eldest 
^n,  Dorstologus,  was  treacherously  slain  by  his  brother 
^!gan,  who  did  not  long  survive  the  murder.     The  male 
^e  of  HiiDgus  being  thus  extinct,  Alpin,  his  sister's  son, 
^manded  the  kingdom,  as  being  the  next  heir  both  by  law 
^^  consanguinity.     The  Picts  having  peremptorily  refused 
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BOOIL    hilQ)  as  a  stranger,  Dongallus  sent  ambassadors  to  urge  his 

^'       claim,  but  they  not  only  would  not  hear  them  upon  the 

CUimi  the  subject,  but  ordered  them  to  leave  their  territories  within 

£^i^       four  days ;  on  which  Dongallus  prepared  for  war  with  his 

whole  strength.     In  the  midst  of  his  preparations,  how^ 

ever,  he  was  drowned   crossing  the   Spey,  an  extremelji^ 

rapid  river,  the  small  boat  in  which  he  was  passing  having 

Is  drown-    upset     He  reigned  six,  or  according  to  some  writers,  sevev 

years  over  Scotland. 

LXVIII.  Alpin. 
Alpin,  Lvii.  Alpin,  the  son  of  Achaius,  led  the  army  raised  Kj 

Piosecuces  ^<>i^gaUus  against  Federethus,   who  arrogated   to  hims^j 
his  father's  the  sovereignty  of  the  Picts ;  and  the  hostile  armies  having 
™'        encountered  each   other   at   Restenet,  a  small    village   in 
Angus,  a  sanguinary  conflict  ensued,  which  continued  till 
night  closed   upon   an    uncertain   victory.      The  death  of 
Federethus  appeared  to  give  the  Scots  the  honour  of  the 
.  day;  for  he,  when  he  saw  the  spirits  of  his  men  beginoiog 
to  droop  in  battle,  rushed  with  a  band  of  noble  youths  into 
the  midst  of  the  Scots,  where,  being  cut  off  from  the  msiD 
army,  he  fell,  together  with  the  flower  of  his  nobility.     Bm- 
dus,  an  indolent  and  an  unwarlike  character  was  chosen  in 

Warwith    his  stead.     The  Picts,  under  him,  having  their  possessions 
the  Picts.       iiiiir><  •!  •• 

plundered  by  the  Scots  without  resistance,  in  an  orgsnis* 

ed  resurrection  put  him  to  death,  before  he  had  been  on« 

year  upon  the  throne.     Kenneth,  another  son  of  Federetbo' 

was  substituted ;  but  he  was  neither  braver  in  war,  d( 

more  fortunate  in  his  end.     For,  when  the  army  which  I 

had  collected  arrived  in  sight  of  the  enemy,  having  wit 

drawn  secretly  from  the  field,  he  was  slain  by  a  rustic,  v 

was  ignorant  of  his  rank,  but  exasperated  at  his  coward 

The  Picts  deprived  of  their  king,  before  their  enemies ' 

informed  of  their  loss,  returned  home,  and  chose  am 

Brudus  in  his  room,  a  man  noble  both  by  descent  and 

duct      He  instantly  upon  accepting  the  crown,  att 

the  straggling  plunderers,  and  chastised  their  temer 

a  prodigious  slaughter ;  and  that  he  might  invigors 

wasted  strength  of  his  countrymen  by  foreign  auxi 

le  sent  ambassadors  lo  vVve  \\^a.t^^\.  Y»w^ViJci  v;ith  d 
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cent  presents ;  who  accepted  his  gifts  and  promised  him  as-     BOOK 

sistance,  but  performed  nothing,  alleging  their  own  domes- 

tk  commotions  as  an  excuse. 
L?iii.  The  Picts,  disappointed  in  all  their  expectations, 

baviDg  pressed  into  the  service  every  man  among  themselves 
capable  of  bearing  arms,  prepared  for  the  last  struggle,  and 
inarched  straight  against  the  enemy,  who  were  encamped 
not  &r  from  Dundee.  When  the  hostile  forces  came  within 
sight  of  each  other,  the  battle  instantly  commenced,  with  all 
chat  fury  which  ancient  hatred  recently  exasperated,  many 
mutual  slaughters,  and  frequent  injuries  were  calculated  to 
inflame.  After  the  struggle  had  continued  long  doubtful,  at 
last  a  hundred  Pictish  cavalry  arose  from  an  ambush,  who, 
in  order  that  they  might  appear  more  numerous,  placed  the 
camp  attendants  upon  the  baggage  horses  in  array  upon  the 
neighbouring  hills,  as  if  they  were  coming  round  to  attack 
the  opposite  combatants  in  rear ;  by  which  stratagem,  they 
itniek  such  terror  into  the  Scots,  that  they  instantly  scatter- 
ed and  fled  into  the  nearest  woods,  whither  the  greater  part 
escaped  in  safety ;  a  few  only  were  slain  in  battle,  the  chief  Defeated 
cunage  was  in  the  flight  by  the  baggage  servautb.  Alpin  by  tbem, 
with  the  chief  of  his  nobles,  were  taken  prisoners,  and  put  death, 
to  death.  The  head  of  the  king,  fixed  upcn  a  pole,  was 
canried  round  the  whole  army,  and  afterward  placed  as  a 
^)ectacle  in  the  most  conspicuous  part  of  their  metropolis, 
which  at  that  time  was  Abernethy.  The  spot  where  Alpin 
was  slain»  is  to  this  day  called  Bas  Alpin,  tliat  is,  tlie  fall  of 
Alpin,* 

'  Chalmers  dates  the  accession  of  Alpin,  833 ;  according  to  Buchanan,  it 
>l>OBld  be  831 — no  great  difierence.  The  undoubted  descent  of  Alpin  from 
f  ogas  the  son  of  Ere,  Chalmers  asserts,  may  be  traced  from  obvious  informa- 
^  and  genealogical  authority ;  the  date  of  833  is  also  stated  in  Lmes*  App. 
It  ii  however,  necessazy  to  remark,  that  a  considerable  difiiculty  in  our  history 
viies  to  common  readers,  from  our  ancient  historians  using  Latin  terms  for 
^  names  of  our  kings,  and  the  affectation  of  later  writers,  who,  whether  they 
^demand  them  or  not,  put  down  the  names  in  Gaelic  spelling,  which,  to  the 
^■Klieh  reader,  is  certainly  the  most  uncouth  and  barbarous  of  all  orthoepy  that 
<*cr  was  invented.  Thus,  they  make  the  predecessor  of  Alpin,  D*  Eocha' 
^^fuu  mac  Adoch-Jin,  which  Fordun  and  Buchanan  make  Dongallus. 

The  genealogy  in  Buchanan,  in  general,  differs  only  by  the  different  spelling 
^  the  names ;  and  it  is  wonderful  to  sec  what  amazing  attachment  some  of 
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LXIX.  Kenneth  II. 


Lix.  Alpin  being  slain  after  a  reign  of  three  years,   Ken- 
neth his  son  succeeded  him.     Next  summer  the  Picts,  who 
entertauied  strong  hopes  that  they  might  easily  expel  the 
Scots  from  Britain,  as  had  formerly  been  done,  having  pnn 
cured  the  assistance  of  several  bodies  of  English  troops,  as- 
sembled as  numerous  a  force  as  they  possibly  could ;  but  m 
sedition  broke  out  among  themselves,  so  suddenly,  and  witft 
so  much  violence,  that  Brudus,  their  king,  not  being  able  t^ 
quell  it,  the  army  disbanded,  and  he  died  in  about  thre-i 
months  after,  rather  of  grief  than  of  disease.     DruskeniiB^ 
his  brother,  succeeded  him ;  and  while  he  in  vain  endeavour- 
ed to  re-establish  internal  tranquillity,  some  Scottish  youth 
having  taken  down  the  bead  of  Alpin  from  where  the  Fids 
had  affixed  it,  brought  it  to  Kenneth.     These  young  men 
were  not  only  rewarded  by  honours  for  this  exploit,  but 
were  also  enriched  by  a  grant  of  lands  from  the  king.   Ken- 
neth having  summoned  an  assembly,  when  the  questicm  re- 
specting war  was  debated,  although  he,  and  the  most  violeot 
of  the  young  nobility,  advised  the  exaction  of  ample  revenge 
from  their  perfidious  enemies ;  yet,  the  majority,  and  those 
chiefly  of  age  and  experience,  thought  this  ought  to  be  de- 
ferred until  the  strength  wasted  by  former  wars  should  be 
recruited ;  and,  in  the  meantime,  that  neither  peace  should 
be  sought,  nor  war  pressed,   until  either  some  stronger  ne- 
cessity enforced  pacification,  or  a  better  opportunity  present- 
ed itself  for  carrying  on  hostilities.     These  sentiments  hat- 
ing prevailed,  by  the  tacit  consent  of  both  nations,  peace 
continued  for  the  next  three  years. 

Lx.  In  the  fourth  year,   Kenneth,  desirous  of  war,  when 


our  antiquaries  profess  for  the  sound  of  a  letter,  which  it  is  likely  tbeir  i 
sounded  very  diffcrentJy  from  themselves.  He,  in  fact,  in  general,  diflerf  oolf 
by  the  different  mode  in  which  he  spelled  the  names,  as  he  smoothed  tbe^ 
down  to  the  elegance  of  Latin,  and  our  common  writers  bring  us  back  to  ta» 
harshness  of  our  native  tongue.  The  ridiculous  attachment  to  the  old  On^ 
mode  of  spelling  is  wofully  absurd;  who,  for  instance,  but  an  inretente  •■«*• 
quarian,  would  ever  print  Eocha-Rineval,  for  Ethus ;  Feichar-BMK  i*  ^ 
gU8 ;  Ain-a  Bilach,  for  Aidan  ? 
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be  foand  few  supporters  of  his  opinion  in  a  convention  of     ])OOK 
bn  nobles,  invited  the  leaders  among  them  to  an  entertain-        ^' 
meat,  and,  when  the  conviviality  had  been  agreeably  thongh 
andaly  prolonged,  persuaded  the  whole  to  remain  over  niglit 
bitbe  palace;  which  they  did  the  more  easily,  as,  according 
to  the  custom  of  their  ancestors,  they  stretched  themselves 
upon  the  ground,   in  a  spacious  hall,  wherever  they  could 
find  room  to  lie  down,  their  only  couch  being  leaves  or  grass 
strewed  on  the  floor.     When  they  were  all  asleep,  the  king  ByaRtnta- 
baving  instructed  a  youth,  a  relation  of  his  own,  clothed  him  gi'mobtuiiw 
in  the  skins  of  fishes— chiefly  of  the  cod  species — dried  in 
tbe  wind,  and  directed  him  to  enter  during  the  night,  and  in 
a  load  voice  emitted  through  a  long  tube,  that  it  miglit  strike 
tbeir  ears  more  forcibly  as  a  voice  sent  from  heaven,  exhort 
tbem  to  war.     The  youth  having  performed  his  part,  the 
nobles,  at  the  sound  of  this  voice,  more  awful,  as  it  seemed 
to  them,  than  human,  were  suddenly  aroused ;  aiid  the  great- 
er number,  still  heavy  with  wine  and  scarcely  awake,  when 
4e  silvery  efliilgence  struck  and  dazzled  their  half  open 
eyes,  were  universally  seized  with  incomprehensible  amaze- 
ment at  beholding  the  unusual  apparition,  and  an  indescrib- 
able awe  overpowered  their  minds.     Nor  was  that  astonisli- 
luent  abated,  when  the  messenger  having  laid  aside  his  shin- 
ing dress,  and  withdrawing  through  a  secret  passage,  sud- 
denly evanished  from  their  sight.     In  the  morning  the  story  ^^,,.1^  ^^_ 
'Wtt  carried  to  the  king,  with  many  additions,  as  is  usual  in  sent  to  war. 
in  such  cases,  and  he  pretending  that  a  similar  vision  had 
appeared  to  him  in  his  sleep,  the  whole  nobles  unanimously 
dedared  for  war,  as  if  God  himself  had  now  authorized  the 
inidertaking. 

Lxi.  The  armies  having  taken  the  field,  as  soon  as  they 
came  within  sight  of  each  other,  without  waiting  for  the 
command  of  their  leaders,  each  sprung  forward  upon  his 
"dearest  enemy ;  nor  was  the  battle  less  fiercely  maintained 
^  eagerly  commenced;  at  last  victory  inclined  towards 
the  Scots,  the  aid  upon  which  the  Picts  placed  their  greatest 
confidence,  proving  their  ruin ;  for  the  English  forces,  when 
they  perceived  the  engagement  conducted  without  order  un- 
der the  rash  impulse  of  raffc,  withdrew  to  a  nciirlibourini:   n^^fMU 
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BOOK    hill  whence  they  looked  on  as  unconcerned  spectators.    The 
.  immense  slaughter  of  the  Picts  arose,  not  only  from  the  an- 

cient hatred  of  the  Scots,  but  from  the  recollection  of  their 
recent  cruelty  to  Alpin,  and  those  who  had  been  taken  cap- 
tive along  with  him ;  and  <^  remember  Alpin,"  the  watch- 
word of  the  Scots,  so  inflamed  their  minds,  that  neither  age 
nor  rank  was  spared.  The  hills  covered  the  retreat  of  the 
English  ;  and  the  Scots  were  prevented  from  pursuing  them, 
by  the  pertinacious  fury  with  which  they  wreaked  their  ven- 
geance on  the  Picts.* 

*  The  total  extirpation  of  the  Picts,  a  nation  once  equally,  at  least,  if  not 
more  powerful  than  the  Scots  in  North  Britain,  roundly  asserted  in  our  an> 
cient  writers,  being  a  circumstance  so  extremely  improbable,  has  kd  some 
modem  inquirers  to  suppose,  that  the  opposite  must  of  necessity  be  true — that 
the  Picts  must  have  extirpated  the  Scots  of  the  Lowlands,  or,  at  any  rate, 
conquered  them.  Mr.  Pinkerton,  who  favours  this  last  opinion,  and  who  so 
vehemently  ridicules  our  ancient  historians  as  "  insane  fablers,  and  as  exposing 
themselves  to  the  derision  of  Europe,  for  supposing  the  extirpation  of  a  nation 
in  a  comer  of  Britam,*'  forgets,  for  the  moment,  that  his  theory  of  the  histoiy 
of  our  country  proceeds  upon  the  supposition  of  the  extirpation  of  the  whole 
aboriginal  Britons — the  prinutive  Gael,  excepting  the  few  who  found  refuge  in 
Ireland,  a  supposition  not  less  extravagant  than  the  extirpation  of  the  Picts. 
But  the  extirpation  of  the  latter,  it  is  evident,  could  only  in  its  utmost  latitude 
apply  to  the  nobles  and  military  population  ;  and  the  conquerors  must  in  soe- 
ceeding  ages  have  mingled,  and  been  lost  in  the  remains  of  the  vanquished. 
Whatever  ornament  or  exaggeration  there  may  be  in  the  story  which  Budianan 
has  told,  he  found  it  in  Fordun,  lib.  iv.  cap.  4. ;  it  bears  every  mark  of  being 
tme  in  its  leading  features,  and  that  is  perhaps  as  much  as  can  be  expected 
from  any  history  of  that  age.  It  is  impossible,  considering  the  then  state  of 
society,  to  allow  the  probability  of  a  peaceable  transference  of  the  Pictish 
crown  to  the  chief  of  Dalriada,  or,  as  our  historian  styles  him,  the  Scottish 
monarch ;  it  must  have  been  by  violence;  and  in  the  overturn  of  a  monarchy 
in  that  barbarous  age,  the  destruction  of  all  those  who  had  supported  or  eoold 
contribute  to  revive  it,  was  necessarily  involved.  The  author  of  Caledonia 
observes,  *'  that  doubt  may  be  entertained  as  to  the  particular  drvumstanoes 
which  are  supposed  to  have  attended  this  revolution  ;  but,  as  to  whether  Ken- 
neth overturned  the  Pictish  government,  and  united  the  two  people,  as  the 
families  of  the  kings  were  already  united,  there  can  be  no  reasonable  question. 
The  ancient  chronicles,  the  constant  tradition,  and  a  thousand  &cts,  all  uni- 
formly speak  of  these  events  as  certain."  Caledonia,  voL  L  p.  3Si.  The  very 
Chronicon  Pictomm,  upon  the  authenticity  of  which  the  whole  theories  of  Li- 
nes and  Pinkerton  rc^st,  bears  witness  to  the  hct :  the  words  are,  **  Pictavia 
autcm  a  Pictis  est  nominatu,  quos  ut  dixfmus  Kinadius  ddevUt"  and  the  argu- 
ments which  prove  this  last  sentence,  "  a  gross  fable  void  of  all  foundation,'' 
prove  too  much  for  his  cause  *  they  prove  also,  that  it  is  not  being  too  ioeptioBl 
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!!•    By  this  victory  the  affairs  of  the  Picts  were  reduced     BOOK 
loW)  uid  almost  hopeless  a  state,  that  they  endeavoured        ^* 
ticiire  a  peace  upon  any  terms  from  the  Scots,  but  in 


n  impliGit  fiuth  to  the  rest  of  the  document.  The  verses  of  Wyntoun 
I  the  received  belief  of  his  (Uy. 

Quhen  Alpjme  this  kyng  wes  dede, 
He  left  a  sowne  vres  cal'd  KynccI, 
Dowchty  man  he  wes  and  sto\n. 
All  the  Pejchtis  ho  put  out. 
Gret  batylis  than  dyd  he, 
To  pwt  in  freedom  his  cuntre ! 

important  revolution,  which  is  satisfactorily  established,  if  we  do  not 

0  believe  every  Scottish  document  and  authority,  merely  because  they 
ttisfa,  attests,  that  the  ancient  Scots  were  in  fact  as  their  ancient  his- 
Rpresent  them,  a  powerful  people^  and  not  as  Mr.  Pinkerton  alleges. 
tghknden  of  Aigyle ;  because,  in  the  last  cose,  although  the  chief  of 
la  might  have  succeeded  to  the  throne  by  inheritance,  and  although 
This  clergy,  learned  men,  and  nobles,  might  have  accompanied  him  to 
t  is  not  likely  that  the  country  and  kingdom  would  have  changed  their 

When  James  VI.  of  Scotland  ascended  the  English  throne,  the 
was  not  called  Scotland,  nor  the  kingdom  the  kingdom  of  the  Scots. 
Mt  embarrassing  point  in  this  question  is  undoubtedly  the  language 
hese  two  people  spoke  ;  wbb  it  the  same,  or  were  there  two  different 
n?  Buchanan  thinks  they  both  spoke  the  same,  vide  Book  II.,  and  I 
t  met  with  any  arguments  which  overturn  his  reasoning ;  but  it  must 
mbered  that  his  reasoning  applies  to  a  period  in  which  a  language  was 
by  the  Picts,  of  which  "  Peanviiher*  is  the  only  authentic  vocable  re- 
;.  Still,  however,  the  query  remains  unanswered,  how  was  the  present 
e,  which  is  of  Gothic,  and  not  of  Celtic  origin,  introduced  into  the 
ds  ?  To  this  it  has  been  replied : — The  incessant  contests  between 
ts  and  Picts,  must  almost  have  depopulated  the  country ;  and  when 
tbitants  were  reduced  by  their  internal  stru.^les,  one  swarm  of  northern 

1  succeefled  another,  whether  conquerors  or  conquered,  whence  the 
s  of  Caithness,  Sutherknd,  Ross,  and  Moray,  received  their  dialect, 
igdom  of  Northumberland,  on  the  other  side,  extended  at  one  i>eriod  to 
h  of  Forth ;  and  for  nearly  two  centuries,  the  greater  part  of  the  Merse, 
jhshire,  and  part  of  Lothian  l)eIonged  to  that  kingdom,  diuing  which, 
ige  radically  Gothic,  was  introduced. — That  at  the  Norman  conquest, 
1  fiimily  of  England  took  refuge  in  Scotland ;  and  on  the  marriage  of 
Jt  to  king  Malcolm,  a  number  of  clergymen  and  nobles,  refugees,  were 
.  at  court ;  and  the  language  of  the  queen  became  fashionable  in  a 
where  a  barbarous  dialect,  somewhat  similar,  vras  already  spoken — 
irds,  a  number  of  Normans,  on  the  usurpation  of  William  II.  left  Eng. 
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vain ;  the  Scots  would  hear  of  no  conditions  except  the  o 
plete  surrender  of  the  kingdom.  Next  year  all  the  ph 
lying  north  of  the  Forth  were  delivered  up,  and  garrts 
placed  in  them.  But  while  Kenneth  led  his  forces  aga 
those  on  this  side,  he  received  intelligence  that  some  of 
garrisons  whom  he  had  left  behind  him  were  slain ;  on  wl 
he  returned  with  his  army  against  the  rebels,  spared  no 
man  being  of  the  Pictish  race,  and  wasted  the  whole  i 
trict  with  fire  and  sword.  The  Picts  being  enraged  aln 
to  madness  by  this  cruelty ;  Druskenus,  when  he  percei 
that  he  must  now  fight,  not  for  his  kingdom  but  for  his  own 
and  that  of  his  people,  gathered  together  all  the  force 
could  collect ;  and  passing  the  Forth  he  advanced  to  Sco 
a  town  on  the  banks  of  the  Tay,  where  he  awaited  the  So 
There  he  again  made  another  fruitless  attempt  at  paci£ 
tion,  and  offered  to  cede  all  the  territories  of  the  Picts 
the  north  side  of  the  Forth ;  but  the  Scots  still  refused 
listen  to  any  thing  short  of  an  unconditional  surrender 
their  whole  possessions.  The  battle  which  ensued  in  t 
last  extreme  necessity  was  dark  and  bloody ;  but  the  des] 
rate  resistance  of  the  Picts  was  at  length  broken ;  and  foi 
ed  to  fly,  the  river  Tay  was  the  cause  of  their  final  destn 
tion.  Druskenus  not  being  able  to  effect  a  passage,  w 
there  slain,  with  almost  the  whole  of  his  nobility.  Nor  w 
the  fortune  of  the  rest  very  dissimilar ;  who,  when  they  h 
hastily  assembled  at  this  point  from  various  quarters,  tl 
river  preventing  their  flight,  they  perished  almost  to  a  ma 


land,  and  found  shelter  in  Scotland. — Besides,  on  the  subversion  of  the  Pirti 
kingdom,  a  number  of  piratical  Danes  settled  in  various  parts  of  the  countr 
by  means  of  all  which  the  lowlanders  adopted  a  mixed  language,  derived  fro 
the  same  sources  as  the  English  ;  and  thence  arose  a  different  dialect  of  ^ 
same  tongue,  which  a  little  etymological  ingenuity  may  trace  to  any  of  tl 
modem  Eiuopean  languages ;  while  the  mountaineers  of  our  country,  a 
in  the  fastnesses  of  their  hills,  were  preserved  from  any  invasion,  either 
their  territories  or  language.  It  is  also  worthy  of  notice,  that  a  contn 
hypothesis  involves  a  direct  inversion  of  the  usual  procedure  of  the  popi 
lation  of  other  countries.  It  supposes  the  inhabitants  of  the  hills  to  be  tl 
stjangera,  and  those  of  the  vallies  to  be  the  earlier  possessors,  a  proces 
which  if  it  have  taken  place  in  Scotland,  forms  another  to  the  many  i 
lies  in  our  history. 
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From  this  circomstaoce,  I  tluDk,  it  h&s  arisen  fliat  our  his-     BOOK 
torians  have  represented  seven  battles  to  have  been  fought  in  ' 

one  day.  By  this  disaster  tlie  strength  of  the  Picts  was 
wholly  broken ;  and  Kenneth,  that  it  might  not  be  again 
restored,  visited  Lothian  and  the  adjacent  country  beyond 
Forth,  with  similar  devastation.  The  garrisons,  terrified  by 
the  e3umiple,  surrendered ;  and  the  few  w  lio  remained,  fled 
in  the  utmost  wretchedness  to  England. 
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Uidon  of  the  Scottish  and  Pictish  Kingdoms  under  Kenneth  IL— Third  Se- 
ries of  Kings — Conflicts  with  the  English  and  Danes,  till  the  ezpaUao  of 
the  latter  from  Scotland  by  Malcolm  IL^IncIuding  the  period  from  A.  D> 
838  to  A.  D.  1054. 

I,  As  Fergus  L  and  Fergus  II.  have  been  styled  with  tke 
greatest  propriety,  two  original  founders  of  the  Scottish  mo- 
narchy, Kenneth,  the  son  of  Alpin,  may  without  injustice  be 
added  as  a  third  to  that  number.  The  first  Fergus,  from 
petty  principalities,  raised  the  Scots  to  an  enviable  rank  among 
their  neighbours;  the  second  brought  them  back  when 
wanderers,  dispersed  among  distant  nations,  and,  in  the  opi- 
nion of  their  enemies  nearly  extinct,  recalled  them  as  it  were 
to  life ;  and  in  a  few  years  restored  them  to  their  pristine 


•  This  Book,  which  contains  the  History  of  Scotland  from  the  oonqueflt  rf 
the  Picts  to  Malcolm,  comprehends  the  greater  part  of  the  ninth  centuiy,  tl* 
darkest  period  in  the  history  of  modem  Europe,  and  of  course,  it  partaket  w 
the  genera]  obscurity.  There  are  scarcely  two  writers  who  unite  as  to  ftcts 
and  dates  in  this  century,  and  amid  the  discordant  Scottish  and  Irish  recoil 
which  still  remain,  it  is  difficult  to  find,  in  some  instances,  even  a  sembhooe  « 
agreement  We  must  not,  therefore,  instantly  condemn  as  fabulous,  whit  t»« 
cannot  establish  by  collateral  proof.  The  English  chronicles  are  scarcely  k* 
discordant  than  our  own;  the  Saxon  chronicles,  as  Cambden  ingenioorfT 
owns,  never  acknowledge  that  the  English  were  ever  defeated,  and,  m  wbtt* 
ever  regards  Scotland,  their  eager  desire  to  establish  the  feudal  superiority  «• 
England,  renders  it  necessary  to  read  even  their  best  writers  with  a  jesko* 
eye.     It  must,  however,  be  granted,  that  the  fulness  of  detail,  respecting  MB*^ 
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lendour.  But  Kenneth  having  received  the  kingdom  in  al-     BOOK. 
yst  hopeless  circumstances,  when  it  was  deemed  impossible        ^^ 
collect  and  defend  the  miserable  wreck,  displayed  such  Reflect 
daunted  courage  in  a  series  of  severe  and  sanguinary,  ^'""■' 
t  successful  engagements ;  that  he  broke  the  power  of  the 
emy,  though  aided  by  foreign  auxiliaries,  and  exulting  in 
eir  recent  victories,  and  drove  them  discomfited,  totally 
It  of  Britain ;  depriving  them  at  the  same  time,  of  the 
ime  of  a  kingdom,  which  to  this  day  they  have  never  been 
»le  to  resume.     These  deeds,  although  great,  were  not  the 
"eatest  of  his  works ;  for  the  kingdom,  now  enlarged  to 
>uble  the  size,  he  so  regulated  by  new  laws,  and  invigorat- 
1  by  reviving  the  ancient  discipline,   that  neither  the  licen- 
misness  which  springs  from  war,  nor  the  insolence  that 
ctory  produces,  nor  any  vestige  of  the  crimes  which  are 
ont  to  accompany  luxury  and  ease,  appeared  during  his 
Te;  and  his  laws  which  were  called  by  posterity  the  Mac- 
Jpm  Code,*  not  less  than  his  arms,  gave  stability  to  the  Maralpin 
oottish  commonwealth  for  many  ages  afterwards.   But  omit-  ^  ^ 
Dg  all  observations,  I  shall  proceed  with  the  narration  of 
is  exploits. 

n.  Upon  the  expulsion  of  the  Picts,  Kenneth  divided  their  Kenneth 
uids  among  his  soldiers,  according  to  every  man's  merit,  p-^1- ^ 
od  they  ambitiously  imposed  new  names  on  many  of  the  lands. 

^tlie  reigns  of  the  Scottish  monarchs,  is  rather  suspicious,  but  when  denuded 
^  made  bare  as  the  Pictish  chronicle,  there  is  less  opposition  between 
'<)diinaii*s  narrative,  and  the  statements  of  the  ancient  chroin'cles,  than  might 
*^  becii  expected,  from  the  >nolent  outcry  which  lias  been  raised  against  him. 
^  Ium  perhaps,  in  his  reflections,  and  in  his  political  arguments,  expounded 
'^niiicb,-  from  a  desire  to  inculcate  those  maxims  of  government,  which  he 
^lisred  founded  on  truth  and  reason,  and  wished  to  enforce  on  the  minds  of 

•  rcideTs,  as  benc6cia]  to  his  country.  But  it  does  not  appear  that  he  has 
•^Wed  any  of  his  predecessors  beyond  the  Iwunds  of  credibility,  except  per- 
^  in  the  case  of  Gregory  the  gfeat,  and  here  we  cannot  say  what  records 

*  may  have  seen,  which  we  have  not,  and  which  perchance,  gave  greater 
■iMibility  to  the  tale  than  it  has  now. 

*  Micalpin  Laws.  The  ancient  chronicles,  [Innes'  App.]  speak  of  the  laws 
'  Kenneth ;  yet  although  the  Macalpin  Code  attributed  to  this  king  should  be 
^geiy,  it  is  not  improbable  but  that  he  may  have  promulgated  ordinances 
1^  afterward  became  the  basis  of  succeeding  legiskition,  and  that  the  misap- 
'i^tioo  of  the  term  may  be  the  only  mistake. 

VOL.    I.  2  Y 
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BOOK    places  and  countries.     Horestia  was  divided  between  t^ 
VL       brothers,  ^neas  and  Mearn,  one  part  of  which,  in  the  aihli 
"  ^  cient  Scottish  tongue,  is  still  called  iEneas,  in  the  Englisli 

language,  Angus ;  the  other,  Mearn.     It  appears  the  regim 
stretching  from  the  Tay  to  the  Forth  was  anciently  calleii 
Ross,  a  peninsula,  marks  of  which  name  yet  remain  in  tha^ 
of  the  town  of  Culross,  which  signifies  the  tail  of  Ross,  anm 
Which  re-    in  Kinross,  which  signifies  the  head.     The  same  coantry  ^ 
ceive  new    j^^^  called  Fife,  from  an  illustrious  man  named  Rfe,  wbo^ 
surname  is  said  to  have  been  Duff.     Barodunum,  a  town    | 
IiOthian,  or,  according  to  another  dialect,  Dunbar,  is  beli^s-^ 
ed  to  have  received  its  name  (Vom  a  powerful  roan  of  trb 
name  of  Bar.     Lothian  latterly  had  its  name  from  Lotkn^ 
king  of  the  Picts.     Cunninghame  is  a  word  wholly  Danisl^ 
imposed,  I  think,  after  the  time  of  Kenneth,  by  the  Dane^ 
who,  having  driven  the  Scots  beyond  the  wall  of  Sevenu^ 
held  that  country  for  several  years ;  for  the  word  Cunning)* 
hame  signifies,  in  the  Danish  tongue,  a  royal  domain  or  [»• 
lace.     It  is  probable  that  March  was  so  called  by  the  Dimes, 
from  being  long  the  boundary  of  the  two  kingdoms.     Edin- 
burgh, a  name  in  itself  not  very  obscure,  has  been  almost 
completely  darkened,  either  through  the  ignorance  or  per- 
verse ingenuity  of  some,  who  call  that  fortress  now  the  vol' 
lum  doloromm^  the  doleful  rampart,  and  now  the  c<utn» 
puellarttmy*  the  maidens'  castle ;  names  borrowed  from  French 
romances,  within  these  last  three  hundred  years.     It  is  cer- 
tain the  ancient  Scots  called  that  castle  Dunedin,  and  the 
more  modern  Edinburgh;  each  following  the  custom  of  the 
country,  in  affixing  the  names,  which  might  more  properIy» 
I  think,  by  a  middle  appellation  between  both,  be  called 
Edina.     But  enough  of  the  ancient  and  new  names  of  those 
countries  of  which  I  have  said  so  much  before. 

•  Castrum  Puellarum.  This  name,  Mr.  Pinkerton  alleges,  is  a  mere  *!*■• 
lation  of  the  name  of  Dumfries,  Dun-Fres,  Dun  Castellum,  Fm,  JH  ^^ 
Nobilis,  Icelandic— if  so,  why  apply  it  to  Edinburgh  ? — Lord  Hailes  lenwrf* 
that  Turgot,  quoted  by  Fordun,  says,  that  queen  Margaret,  the  wife  of  Bl"** 
colm  III.,  died  at  the  Castrum  Puellarum  ;  and  the  description  hegnretw  * 
corresponds  exactly  with  that  of  the  castle  of  Edinbrnigh.  Reiiitffa»  p.^ 
Some  antiquaries  fancifully  imagine  that  the  Scots  termed  H  the 
Caitlc,  because  the  Pictish  Princesses  were  kept  thcrct 
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b  fetura  to  Kenneth :  Having  extended,  as  we  have  BOOK 
idy  his  kingdom  by  arms,  and  settled  it  by  laws,  he  ^^ 
ired  to  confirm  the  royal  authority,  even  by  super- 
trifles.  The  marble  seat  which  Simon  Breccus  is 
Ave  imported  from  Spain  into  Ireland,  and  Fergus 
of  Ferchard  carried  thence  to  Argyle  in  Scottish 
be  caused  to  be  removed  from  Argyle  to  Scoon  on 

*  Tay,  and  set  it  there  enclosed  in  a  chair  of  wood. 
leat  the  kings  of  Scotland  used  to  receive  tlie  title 
hisignia  of  royalty,  until  the  time  of  Edward  I.  of 

•  The  Episcopal  See,  which  the  Picts  had  esta-  Transfers 
at  Abemethy,  he  transferred  to  tlie  Royal  Fane,  theepisco. 

P&l  BC6  to 

osterity  have  rather  chosen  to  call  St.  Andrews,  st.  An. 
ancient  Scottish  bishops,  elected  from  monasteries,  ^^'^ 
lie  objects  of  contention  then  were  not  honour  and 
It  holiness  and  learning,  exercised  their  functions 
ere  as  opportunity  ofiered,  without  envy  and  with- 
s ;  for  there  were  as  yet  no  rich  benefices  attached 
Bee.  In  this  manner  Kenneth  reigned  twenty  years 
fifth  year  of  his  reign  he  destroyed  the  Picts,  ac- 
to  the  Book  of  Paisley ;  the  other  sixteen,  after  the 
3n  of  the  Pictish  empire,  he  spent  most  tranquilly 
sercise  of  justice  at  home ;  having  secured  peace 
»y  the  success  of  his  arms,  and  extended  the  boun- 
'  his  kingdom,  from  the  Orkney  Islands  to  the  wall 
[an.     He  died,  856.* 

LXX.  Donald  V. 

onald,  the  brother  of  Kenneth,  who  was  next  chosen  Donaid» 
ertumed,  by  his  example,  the  whole  public  disci-  ^  ^*  ®^ 
ablished  by  his  brother.     During  the  lifetime  of  Al* 
lade  great  pretensions  to  temperance,  and  had  gain- 

ith,  Bj  the  Chron.  Pict.  it  appears  that  Kenneth  invaded  the 
rritorie.4  six  times,  and  hurned  Dunbar  and  Melrose,  then  in  their 
He  died,  according  to  the  same  authority,  at  his  palace,  Forteviot, 
nt  Earn,  aoiith  of  Perth ;  Fordun  says,  on  Tuesday,  ISth  February, 
ISinm.  Pict  Tuesday,  13th  February^  860.  He  was  buried  in  lona, 
ibce  of  the  Scottish  kings  down  to  Edgar  1098 ;  after  which  timt 
!•  was  the  place  of  royal  sepulture. 
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ed  the  afFections  of  the  more  respectable  part  of  the  commu- 
nity :  but,  by  his  death,  being  freed  from  all  fear  and  re-  " 
straint,  he  abandoned  himself  wholly  to  his  pleasures ;  and, 
as  if  secure  from  every  hostile  attack,  neglecting  all  military 
business,  gathered  around  him  only  hunters,  hawkers,  and 
parasites,  on  whom  he  wasted  the  public  revenue.     The 
youth,  prone  to  unlicensed  pleasures,  extolled  the  king  to 
heaven,  as  the  most  elegant  and  liberal  of  monarchs,  ridi- 
culing the  frugality  of  former  times  as  barbaraus  and  con« 
tracted.     The  aged,   when  they  perceived  the  rapid  ruin 
with  which  their  country  was  threatened,  waited  upon  the 
sovereign,  and  remonstrated  with  him. on  the  duties  of  bis 
situation,  his  present  misconduct,  and  the  impending  danger. 
He,  notwithstanding,  persisted  in  his  disgraceful  inactivity; 
and  the  remains  of  the  Picts,  roused  as  by  a  signal  from  the 
deepest  despair,  applied  to  Osbreth  and  Ella,  those  kings 
among  the  English  most  eminent  for  authority  and  power,—* 
for  that  country  was  then  divided  into  several  kingdoms, 
^-complaining  of  their  fortune,  asking  assistance,  and  promis- 
ing, that  after  victory,  which  the  sloth  of  Donald  promised 
to  make  easy,  they  would  remain  for  ever  with  all  their  pos- 
terity under  the  dominion  of  the  English.     The  English, 
easily  persuaded,  having  settled  their  domestic  affairs,  raised 
an  army  and  invaded  March ;  whence,  by  special  ambassa* 
dors,  they  demanded  of  Donald,  that  those  lands  which  the. 
Scots  had  seized  from  the  Picts  should  be  restored,  and  ati— 
less  this  were  done,  they  threatened  to  enforce  the  claims  o^^ 
their  distressed  allies^     Donald,  according  to  the  advice  oiK 

his  nobles,  whom  he  had  unwillingly  summoned  in  this  immi 

nent  danger,  levied  an  army  with  which  he  encountered  tb^^ 
the  enemy  at  Jed,  a  river  in  Teviotdale,  and  being  victorioas^Bj 
Osbreth  fled  to  the  next  mountains.  Following  the  couras^^c 
^D^ikL  ^^  ^^^  Tweed,  Donald  marched  towards  the  sea-coast,  an^  -^ 
entering  Berwick,  which  the  English  had  taken,  but,  terr  '^- 
fied  at  the  disastrous  issue  of  the  late  battle,  deserted;  t^^c 
captured  all  the  vessels  lying  in  the  mouth  of  the  river,  tc  ^' 
gether  with  all  the  enemies'  magazines.  Here,  having  foonv^  ^ 
the  means  of  renewing  his  interrupted  pleasures,  he  eager^Bj 
gave  himself  up  to  the  enjoyment  of  voluptuous  indulgenc 
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^       V.  The  English,  who  in  the  former  battle  had  been  ra-     ^^9*^ 

ther  dispersed  tlian  destroyed ;  when,  by  means  of  their  '• — * 

spies,  they  learned  the  negligence  and  inactivity  of  the  Scot5,  ^^^^  ***  *" 
having  obtained  assistance  from  the  neighbouring  countries,  priiMHl. 
attacked  them  during  the  night,  while  oppressed  with  sleep 
and  wine,   and   besides  a  great  slaughter  of  the  common 
soldiers,  took  the  king  prisoner  before  he  was  nwake.     Af- 
ter which,  in  order  to  improve  the  victory,  and  spread  their 
ravages  more  widely,  they  led  their  army  in  two  divisions 
into  the  hostile  territory.     One  party,  on  their  arrival  at  the 
Forth,  collected  a  number  of  vessels,  and  prepared  to  pass 
over  to  Fife ;  but  having  lost  a  considerable  number  of  men  by 
shipwreck,  the  rest,  who  were  driven  back  by  the  fury  of  the 
tempest  to  the  shore  whence  they  had  loosened,  marched  to 
Stirling;  where,  joining  the  other  part  of  the  army,  they  iPj"^  ^"^" 
piassed  the  Forth  by  a  bridge.     At  this  place  the  Scots,  hav-  vanre  to 
ing  collected  from  among  the  fugitives  the  semblance  rather  Stirling. 
than  the  strength  of  an  army,  sent  ambassadors  to  treat  of 
peace ;   which  the  English,  on  account  of  the  unfortunate 
battle  at  the  Jed,  and  the  diminution  of  their  forces  by  the 
shipwreck,  did  not  think  proper  to  refuse.     They  proposed 
the  following  hard  conditions,  which,  however,  the  present  Dictate  a 
circumstances  made  appear  tolerable : — That  the  Scots  should  P*^'*^* 
€!ede  all  the  country  lying  within  the  rampart  of  Severus ; 
that  their  boundaries  should  be  the  Forth  below  Stirling, 
the  Clyde  below  Dunbarton,  and  the  wall  of  Severus  be- 
tween the  two  rivers. 

VI.  The  Scots  acceded  to  these  hard  terms  with  the  great- 
est cheerfulness,  because,  most  unexpectedly,  no  mention 
had  been  made  in  them  respecting  the  restoration  of  the 
Picts.  The  English  and  Britons  then  divided  between  them 
the  ceded  territory,  the  river  Clyde  separating  them.  Some 
suppose  the  silver  money  which  is  still  commonly  called 
Sterling  was  first  at  that  time  coined  there.  The  lands  being 
thus  divided,  the  Picts,  who  had  believed  they  would  reco-  Picts  retirt 
ver  their  own  territory,  seeing  themselves  deceived,  and  their  ^^^^  " 
hopes  frustrated,  passed  over  to  the  Cimbri  and  Scandina- 
vians, who  inhabited  the  regions  now  called  Denmark  and 
Norway.     The  few  who  remained  among  the  English  were 
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ander,  named  Ewen,  whom  he  had  appointed  governor  of    ^^^^ 


VI. 


>cbaber,  a  turbulent  and  ambitious  man,  suddenly  took 
ois.  Understanding  how  unwillingly  the  young  men  bore  A"^  ^^^^ 
s  severity  of  the  new  kws,  he  first  sounded  a  few,  then  a  sumctioD. 
tisiderable  number,  complaining  of  the  present  method  of 
vemment ;  and  when  he  found  that  his  speeches  were  fa- 
nrably  received,  he  easily  persuaded  them  to  enter  into  a 
Dspiracy  for  cutting  off  Constantine.  But  while  they  were 
xre  eager  than  cautious  in  procuring  strength  to  the  fac- 
»ii,  being  betrayed  by  some  of  their  own  accomplices,  they 
sre  overpowered  before  they  were  even  aware  that  any  ^^T»ich  he 
Dops  had  been  raised  against  them,  and  Ewen,  the  chief  of  ^"^ 
le  conspiracy,  was  taken  and  hanged. 
VIII.  About  this  time  the  Danes,  then  the  most  powerful 
r  all  the  Germans,  solicited  by  the  Picts«  and  likewise  by 
luemos,  or  as  some  writers  call  him,  Verna,  whose  wife 
bbreth  had  forced,  to  undertake  an  expedition  against  the 
icots,  were  easily  induced,  as  their  country  was  overstocked 
rith  young  men,  to  dispatch  a  powerful  fleet  to  Britain. 
rhey  first  landed  in  Fife,  where,  from  hatred  to  the  Christ-  ^*"^?- 
in  name,  they  massacred  without  distinction  all  who  op- 
KMed  them ;  and  dividing  their  army,  they  wasted  the  coun- 
ry  in  two  difierent  directions.  Constantine  immediately 
narched  against  the  invaders,  and  soon  came  up  with  that 
land  which  Hubba,  the  brother  of  the  Danish  king,  com- 
Btacded*  These  being  prevented  by  the  sudden  rising  of 
^  river  Leven  firom  joining  the  other  body  of  their  coun- 
^>7i>^^  were  easily  overcome,  and  all  slain  except  a  few 
>kilfiil  swimmers  who  passed  the  river,  and  joined  Number, 
4e  other  leader.  Whenever  the  river  became  fordable, 
^Wtantine  followed,  carrying  his  men  rather  as  it  were  to 
idonder  than  to  fight ;  and  pursued  the  enemy,  who  retreat-  ^'»^?j«  ^^ 
^  to  a  camp  they  had  hastily  fortified  not  far  from  the 
*^*«^  of  Crail.  For  the  Danes,  rendered  extremely  circum- 
^^  by  the  adverse  issue  of  the  late  battle,  had  thrown  up 
^  kind  of  rampart  upon  the  small  bending  rocks  near  the 
•''^^e,  by  heaping  together  the  large  stones  with  which  the 
"••ch  ever3rwhere  abounded.  In  this  station  Constantine 
•^ked  them ;  and  the  disadvantage  of  the  ground  assist- 
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BOOR    ing  the  desperation  of  the  enemy,  he  paid  the  pes 

^^'       his  rashness,  with  a  vast  effusion  of  the  blood  of  hi 

Conitan.     a  great  part  of  his  army  being  there  destroyed,  he  wi 

2r  mS^**^  self  taken  prisoner,  dragged  to  a  small  cave  at  no  gr 

•Un.  ance,  and  there  slain.*      Some  monuments  of  this 

still  remain.     The  cave  is  still  shown,  and  the  outliix 

camp,  not  divided  into  regular  spaces,  but  accomn 

in  its  delineation  to  the  bending  of  the  rocks.     Son 

bute  the  blame  of  this  disaster  to  the  Picts  who  ha 

received  into  the  confidence  of  Constantine,  and  w 

sociated  with  his  own  soldiers  in  the  ranks  of  hb 

With  them  the  flight  commenced,  and  they  carried 

part  of  the  army  along  with  them.      The  Danes 

collected  the  spoil,   returned    to   their  ships.      Ne 

the  body  of  the  king  being  found,  it  was  carried 

island  of  lona,  and  interred  in  the   sepulchre  of 

thers,   in   the  year    876.      Constantine    reigned 

years. 

LXXII.     Ethus. 

Ethus,  IX.     Ethus,  from  his  swiftness  surnamed  Lightf 

A.D.876.   ceeded  his  brother  Constantine;  he  was  elected  kin/ 
on  account  of  having  collected  the  remains   of  t 
which  the  Danes  had  scattered.      Among  the  pre 
his  reign  are  enumerated  the  sea  fishes,  rarely  se 
long  intervals,  always  in  shoals,  but  never  witho 
ing  great  misery.      They  are  vulgarly   called, 
monachi  marini,  sea  monks  :  and  sometimes,  basii 
ed,  or  helmeted.     Ethus,  forgetful  of  his  brot 
his  ancestors,  when  he  had  given  himself  up  tc 

*  Constantine  II.     In  the  Annals  of  Ulster,  Constantine 
died  a  year  after  his  last  defeat  by  the  Picts ;  Pinkerton  of  a 
as  he  docs  any  authority  to  the  Scottish.     Buchanan  as  natu 
dun  to  foreign  or  more  modem  authorities.     Chalmers  agree 
and  quotes  Innes*  App.  p.  108,  Chron.  Eligiacum,  in  Chron.  !* 
that  during  this  invasion  upon  the  coast  of  Fife,  several  of 
nasties  taking  refuge  in  the  Isle  of  May,  were  slain  by 
Langebek*s  Script  vol  v.  p.  57.  Caledonia,  vol.  i.  p.  380. 
s  great  battle  with  the  Danes  having  been  fought  near  Cral 
the  coast  of  Fife ;  and  the  site  of  Constantine*s  death  is  ' 
a  small  cave  near  a  rampart  called  the  Dane's  dyke,     f 
p.  45i. 


certain. 
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of  debauchery,  and  had  dragged  along  witli  him  the  youth,    BOOK 
ever  prone  to  sensual  indulgence,  was  seized  by  the  nobles ;        ^^ 
and  all  the  crimes  of  his  life  having  been  detailed  to  the 
people  in  a  long  speech,  he  was  forced  to  resign  the  king- 
dom, in  the  second  year  of  his  reign.     He  died  of  grief,  in 
confinement,  the  third  day  after.     Ilis  sloth  chiefly  disgust- 
ed the  military  men;  because,  while  the  Danes  were  engag- 
ed in  a  bloody  war  against  the  English,  he  neither  thought 
of  regaining  the  lost  provinces,  nor  would  he  allow  himself 
to  be  reminded  of  the  subject     Some  assert  that  he  was  End  un- 
not  forced  to  resign  his  government,  but,  that  through  the 
Ambition  of  Gregory,  he  was  wounded   in  a  certain  battle, 
wid  died  two  months  after,  A.  D.  877.* 

LXXIII.  Gregohy, 

X.  Gregory  the  son  of  Dongalus,  was  raised  to  the  throne  Gregfory 
in  the  room  of  Ethus  ;  a  man  of  a  truly  royal  soul,  Snd  de-         ' 
ficient  in  no  virtue  that  could  adorn  a  prince.      Having 
first  reconciled  himself  to  all  those  who  had  been  competitors 
^ith  him  for  the  kingdom,  he  next  endeavoured  to  allay  the 
discords  which  existed  among  the  nobles  themselves.     The 
^verity  of  his  government  was  so  tempered  by  the  suavity 
®f  his  manner,  that  he  ruled  his  people   more  by  kindness 
^wi  by  fear.     He  either  revived  tlie  ancient  laws  respecting 
Ae  immunity  of  the  ministers  of  the  church — who  were  kept 
■Ifflost  in  a  state  of  slavery  under  the  Picts — or  enacted  new 
^'oes.     His  first  expedition  was  against  the  Picts  who  had  Expels  the 
*^n  left  in  Fife  by  the  Danes,  while  they  themselves  carried  Kifcand  the 
**  the  war  against  the  English ;  and  he  not  only  drove  them  Lothmns. 
™^ce,  but  likewise  from  Lothian  and  March.     When  he 
^'^^e  to  Berwick,  the  Danes  fearing,  if  any  adverse  circum- 
^^ct  should  occur,  tliat  the  English  would  fall  upon  their 
^^t^y  dared  not  meet  Gregory  in  the  open  field ;  but  sent 
P^t  of  their  forces  beyond  the  river  into  Nortliumberland, 

This  king  is  ityled  Aodh,  or  Hugh,  by  Chalmers,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
f^'^iiiiate.  By  the  Gaelic  Duau,  his  reign  was  two  years  [of]  hard  conipJex- 
™<1  times.  He  is  styled  Ed  by  Pinkerton.  Chahners  says  he  was  wound. 
"JJ."*  combat  with  Gregory,  and  died  in  consequence ;  Pinkerton,  that  he  was 
^"*  l>y  his  own  subjects. 

^^L.  I.  2« 
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with  orders  to  join  a  new  body  of  their  countrymen  recently 
arrived,  while  the  remainder  marched  into  Berwick  to  act  ai 
a  garrison.  The  English,  who  unwillingly  submitted  to  th« 
Danes  as  men  of  a  different  religion,  received  the  Scots  iu 
the  night  into  the  city,  when  the  Danes  were  all  cut  off  to  a 
man. 

XI.  Thence  Gregory  marched  into  Northumberland, 
where  he  successfully  engaged  Hardnute,  [llarduntus]  and 
made  such  a  slaughter  of  the  Danes,  that  their  power,  lately 
so  formidable  in  Britain,  partly  by  Gregory  the  king  of  Scot- 
land, and  partly  by  the  English  Alfred,  was  nearly  destroyed. 
Gregory  having  thus  recovered  Northumberland,  dismissed, 
with  great  honour,  the  English  who  wished  to  depart,  and 
liberally  distributed  lands  among  those  desirous  of  remain- 
ing, who  formed  the  majority  ;  being  induced  to  continue, 
partly  by  love  to  their  native  soil,  partly  by  the  beneficence 
of  the  king,  and  fear  of  the  enemy.  For  the  war  had  been 
carried  on  against  the  Danes  during  so  many  years,  with 
such  doubtful  and  sanguinary  conflicts,  that  numbers  of  tbc 
English  chose  rather  to  obey  the  Scots,  although  formerlj 
their  enemies,  yet  being  Christians,  than  submit  to  the  powei 
of  savage  invaders,  or  expect  uncertain  aid  from  their  owi 
countrymen ;  especially  as  the  whole  island  was  in  such  a 
disturbed  state,  that  the  English  were  forced  to  hesitate  tm 
which  part  they  should  first  send  assistance.  Gregory  haii 
ing  so  effectually  humbled  the  Danes  that  he  hoped  th^ 
would  not  soon  disturb  him,  turned  his  arms  against  tt-^ 
Britons,  who  still  kept  possession  of  a  part  of  the  ScottisE 
territory.  Having  concluded  a  peace  with  them  likewi^ 
upon  receiving  back  the  contested  lands,  and  being  promisi^ 
assistance  against  the  Danes,  if  they  should  again  invade  LH 
country,  he  dismissed  his  army;  but  the  Britons  in  their  r^ 
treat  having  repented  of  the  peace  they  had  entered  into,  ^ 
turned  hastily  to  Scotland,  and  were  driving  away  an  immeir-:= 
booty,  when  Gregory  attacked  and  routed  them  at  Loc= 
maben,  in  a  great  battle,  Constantine  their  king  being  sli^-- 
XII.  When  the  Britons  had  reaped  the  fruit  of  tl^ 
crooked  policy,  Herbert  the  brother  of  Constantine,  be^S 
tnade  king,  they  began  to  reflect  upon  their  dangerous  sS^  'i 
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ition,  having  the  Scots  and  the  Danes  as  enemies,  and  the     BOOK 
l^nglish  very  uncertain  friends ;  they  therefore  determined        ^^* 
pon  a  pacification  with  the  Scots.     Having  for  this  purpose  Who  n- 
lespatched  ambassadors,  the  Scots  refused  to  listen  to  them,  ?*^i^ 
nless  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland  were  restored,  which  land,  &c. 
onditions  being  acceded  to,  peace  was  conchided.     Almost 
bout  the  same  time  ambassadors  were  sent  from  Alfred,  Concludei 
ing  of  England,  partly  to  congratulate  the  Scots  upon  their  ^|Ji^]^j. 
ictory  over  the  Danes,  as  a  subject  of  common  joy  to  all  fred. 
^ristians,  and  partly,  to  enter  into  a  new  confederacy  against 
he  enemies  of  their  religion.     A  treaty  was  accordingly 
oncluded  between  them,  stipulating  that  they  should  make 
»iiunon  cause  against  the  common  foe,  and  that  wherever 
hat  foe  should  land,  both  people  should  op[)ose  him  with 
IS  many  forces  as  they  could  possibly  collect ;  and  that  the 
Soots  should  continue  to  possess  without  interruption,  for  ever, 
lie  lands  which  they  had  taken  from  the  Danes.     Tranquilli- 
ij  being  thus  procured  among  his  neighbours,  by  force  of 
ginns,  or  by  treaties,  Gregory  on  his  return  was  informed, 
that  the  Irish  had  made  an  irruption  into  Galloway.     The  Irish  land 
alleged  cause  of  this  war  was,  that  the  inhabitants  of  that  dis-  '"    [* 
trict  had  seized,  in  a  hostile  manner,  some  large  vessels  be- 
longing to  Dublin,  the  capital  of  Ireland,  which  had  been 
driven  on  their  coast.     The  Irish,  upon  hearing  of  the  a|>- 
P't)ach  of  Gregory,  hastily  retreated  with  their  plunder  to 
^eir  ships ;  and  Gregory  having  collected  a  fleet   and  a  Gregory 
•'rong  army,  passed  over  to  Ireland  with  as  much  expedition  P"J^"«» 
^  he  possibly  could.  Ireland. 

Xiii.  At  that  time,  Duncan  or  Donat,  or  rather  Dunach, 
^eir  king,  being  quite  a  boy,  Brien  and  Cornelius,  the  most 
Powerful  chiefs  next  in  rank,  divided  the  whole  country  in- 
^  two  factions;  these,  upon  the  approach  of  the  foreign  ene- 
'''^y»  concluded  a  truce  between  themselves,  and  fortified  two 
^^ixips  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Bann,  in  a  situation  which 
teemed  sufficiently  secure,  with  the  intention  of  wearing  out 
Or>egory  by  delay ;  and  forcing  him  by  the  want  of  provi- 
**^s,  to  depart  from  a  strange  and  wasted  land.  Gregory, 
'^Wever,  suspecting  the  design,  sent  secretly  in  the  night, 
^piartof  bis  army  to  occupy  the  top  of  a  high  hill  which 
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overlooked  Biien,  and  next  day  when  they  engaged,  he  de- 
stroyed a  number  of  the  enemy  in  their  camp  by  the  huge 
stones  which  were  rolled  down  from  the  summit  of  the  moun- 
tain, and  the  rest  being  panic  struck,  fled  in  confusion   in 
every  direction.     Cornelius,  on  hearing  of  the  event  of  this 
battle,  withdrew  his  men  entire  to  a  safer  station.     Brien 
perished  in  his  camp,  but  the  residue  of  his  force  was  spar- 
ed by  Gregory ;  who  then  passing  through  the  country,  by 
the  strict  discipline  he  maintained  in  his  army,  induced  many 
of  the  enemy  rather  to  submit  to  his  clemency  than  to  op- 
pose him.     The  fortified  towns  were  well  garrisoned,  not- 
withstanding which,  Gregory  reduced  Dundalk  and  Drog- 
heda,  two  places  strong  both  by  nature  and  art,  and  then 
proceeded  towards  Dublin  ;  when  learning  that  Cornelius^ 
now  commander-in-chief  of  Ireland,  was  coming  against  him 
with  a  large  army,  he  turned  aside,  and  having  overcome 
him  in  a  pitched  battle,  pursued  the  fugitives  as  far  as  that 
capital,  which  he  besieged  ;  but,  there  not  being  a  sufficient 
supply  of  provisions  for  the  numbers  who  had  fled  thither, 
the  place  was  in  a  short  time  surrendered  to  him,  by  Cor- 
mac,  the   Bishop  of  the  city.     Gregory  having  entered  it  in 
a  friendly  manner,  visited  his  relation,  Duncan  the  king,  to 
whom  he  protested,  that  no  desire  for  his  kingdom  or  his 
power,  but  only  a  wish  to  avenge  the  injuries  he  had  receiv- 
ed, Jiad  brought  him  hither.    He  committed  the  care  of  the 
prince's  education  to  such  noblemen  as  he  believed  would 
prove  most  faithful  to  him — himself  assuming  the  name  of 
tutor  till  the  young  king  came  of  age — and  having  placed 
garrisons  in  all  the  citadels,  he  exacted  an  oath  from  thf^ 
chiefs,  that  they  would  admit  neither  Englishman,  Britosi 
nor  Dane,  into  the  island  without  his  permission.     He  thtss^^a 
appointed  oflicers  in  convenient  places,  who  should  dispell  rse 
justice  according  to  the  laws  of  the  country,  and  receiving  si3^:^tj 
hostages  for  the  due  performance  of  the  conditions,  he  ^mmt 
turned  home  in  triumph.     The  fame  of  his  justice  in  th^^iKS 
proceedings,  rendered  the  subsequent  peace  more  dura^P^ 
than  any  terror  of  his  arms  could  have  done.     Having  tir   Mi 
settled  both  his  foreign  and  domestic  relations,  he  died  in  i^r   t 
eighteenth  year  of  his  reign,  no  less  illustrious  for  his  equ^   n' 
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id  moderation,  than  for  his  bravery  ;  whence  he  justly  re-     BOOK 
lived  from  his  countrymen,  the  surname  of  Great,  894.*  ^^' 

LXXIV.  Donald  VI. 

XIV.  The  next  king  was  Donald,  the  sixth  of  that  name,  Donald 
e  second  son  of  Constantine,  who  had  been  recommended  ^'  ^^*  ®^ 

the  nobles  by  Gregory  before  his  decease,  nor  did  he 
»ceive  the  judgment  of  that  wise  king.  He  so  cultivated 
jace,  that  he  was  always  prepared  for  war ;  and  when,  for  a 
ng  while  no  one  attacked  him,  he  paid  particular  attention, 
st  the  young  soldiers,  corrupted  by  too  much  tranquillity, 
lould  grow  licentious,  and,  as  had  often  happened  before, 
lould  rush  into  crime.  A  new  band  of  Danes  having  ap- 
eared  off  the  coast  of  Northumberland,  lay  there  at  anchor 
jveral  days,  without  committing  any  depredation.  Donald, 
a  the  first  news  of  their  arrival  raised  an  army,  marched 
lither,  and  anxiously  watching  all  their  movements,  pre- 
inred  the  country.  Afterward,  hearing  that  they  had  land- 
d  in  England,  he  sent  assistance  to  king  Alfred  ;  who  having  Agists  Al 
btained  a  victory  over  .  them  in  a  bloody  battle,  ceded  to  [{,^^1)^"*^ 
bcm  a  part  of  his  country,  only  on  condition  they  should 
•ecome  Christians.  Peace  being  thus  settled,  and  the  army 
lisnxLssed,  Donald,  on  his  return,  found  himself  embroiled 
^  a  new  disturbance  at  home.     A  deadly  feud  had  broken 

*  Gregory  the  Great.  I  cannot  find  in  nny  foreign  contemporar}-,  or  unbi- 
■*d  historian,  any  circumstance  that  corroborates  the  statements  of  ours ;  yet 
^  not  say  that  their  narration  is  therefore  false.  The  reader  may  give 
^  credence  he  chooses  to  the  note  that  I  append. — The  exploits  of  this 
•wjtidi  owe  their  origin  to  the  gratitude  of  the  monks  of  St,  Andrews,  to 
""Ooi  he  appears  to  have  been  very  liberal,  and  they  in  retuni,  in  their  register, 
'*^him  conqueror  of  England  and  IrelancL  Buchanan  has  adopted  their 
'W*!,  and  unfortunately  has  not  told  us  what  other  authorities  he  had  for 
^  iplendid  account  he  gives  us  of  this  reign,  as  neither  English  nor  Irish 
"lii^iuis  corroborate  the  magnificent  statements.  The  only  circumstance 
^^  seems  certain  about  him,  is,  that  in  the  ninth  year  of  his  reign,  an 
'^•e  of  the  sun  happened  on  the  day  of  St.  Qtijicus,  the  8th  of  August,  891. 

*  Ch.  Pict.  says  he  was  driven,  along  with  Echml,  or  Achy,  or  Eocha,  the 
lA  of  a  king  of  the  Strathclyde  Britons,  whom  he  had  associated  with  himcielf 

*  the  government,  from  the  throne  ;  and  in  the  Caledonia  it  is  added,  "  thaC 
•^JWing  to  some  cause  not  intimated  in  any  of  the  chronicles,  though  it  is  so 
■'••l, — "  Grig,**  [for  Chalmers  curtails  his  name  as  well  as  his  fume,]  '*  was 
"••wl  to  live  four  years  after  his  dethronement.**  Chron.  No.  III.  Innoa' 
^    Enquiry,  toI  ii.  p.  180.     Caledonia,  vol.  i.  p.  303. 
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out  between  the  men  of  Ross  and  those  of  Moray,  which 
from  small  beginnings,  had  suddenly  spread  to  such  an  ex- 
tent, that  more  people  were  killed  in  tumultuary  conflicts 
than  if  they  had  met  in  a  regular  engagement.  Thithes 
Donald  immediately  marched,  and  having  destroyed  tt^ 
leaders  of  the  factions,  restored  peace.  Fordun,  in  k. 
Scotochronicon,  affirms,  that  he  died  in  this  expedition,  ^ 
Forres,  and  not  without  strong  suspicions  of  poison.  Bc^ 
thius,  'on  the  other  hand,  asserts,  that  he  returned  to  Nortl 
umberland,  to  see  what  had  become  of  the  peace  with  t.] 
Danes,  of  whom  he  was  always  suspicious,  and  died  tbev^ 
in  the  eleventh  year  of  his  reign,  equally  dear  to  all  ranla 
A.  D.  905. 


Constan. 
tine  IIL 
A.  D.  905. 


Leagues 
with  the 
Danes. 


Invests 
Malcolm 
with  Cum- 
berland. 


LXXV.  CONSTANTINE  III. 

XV.  Constantine  III.  the  son  of  Ethus,  succeeded  Donald: 
a  prince,  not  so  much  of  a  bad,  as  of  an  unstable  disposition. 
The  Danes,  who  by  no  promises  could  induce  Gregory  and 
Donald,  the  two  last  Scottish  kings,  to  turn   their  amis 
against  the  English  who  professed  Christianity,  easily  ccmt- 
rupted  Constantine  by  their  presents,  and  the  vain  hope  rf 
enlarging  his  territory,  to  make  a  league  with  them,  which 
had  scarcely  lasted  two  years,  when  the  Danes  left  the  Scots, 
and  allied  themselves  with  the  English.     This  had  not  cod 
tinued  four   years,   when    Edward,  suddenly  collecting  ^ 
army,  spoiled  the  Danish  possessions  far  and  wide,  and  f 
duccd  them  to  such  desperation,  that  they  returned  to 
Scots  they   had   lately  deserted,  and    solemnly  swore  t 
would  enter  into  a  friendly  alliance  with  them,  which  sb 
List  for  ever.     This  second  league  is  said  to  have  been 
fied  with  great  formality,  in  the  tenth  year  of  Constar 
reign.     In  the  same  year  he  gave  Cumberland  to  Ma 
son  of  the  late  king,  which  honour  was  considered  as 
sage  and  pledge,  that  he  would  succeed  to  the  kingc 
custom,  likewise,  observed   by   some  succeeding  kir 
dently  in  violation  of  the  right  of  the  assemblies  of  t 
pie,  and  which  almost  took  away  the  power  of  free  f 
as  much  as  the  appointment  of  the  consuls  by  the 
A  war  afterwards  arising  between  Edward,  the  sc 
fred  and  i\\t  Danes,  Cowslautine   sent  assistao' 
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ef,   under  the  commatid  of  Malcolm.     The  two  armies,    BOOK 
5r  bavuig  effected  a  junction,  trusting  to   their   numbers,       VI. 
aged    the    neighbouring   English    counties   extensively,    ~  * 

eading  wherever  they  went,  the  greatest  devastation,  with 
design  of  provoking  the  English,  who  were  far  inferior  Aids  the 
force,  to  engage;  and  such  was  their  arrogance,   that  ^^'*{' 
7  never  imagined  the  enemy  would  dare  to  look  them  in  English. 
{ face,  nor  did  they  think  so  much  of  victory,  as  of  divid- 
;  the  spoiL     But  as  prosperity  sometimes  infatuates  the 
ident,  so  adversity,  and  the  approach  of  danger,  often  in- 
ucts  the  weak.     What  the  English  wanted  in  strength, 
jy  supplied  by  stratagem.      Tlieir  main  body,  strongly* 
pported  by  reserves,  was  ordered  at  first  to  appear  as  if 
ring  way,  and  after,  when  the  ranks  of  the  enemy  were 
oken,  to  return  in  a  body  upon  their  pursuers,  and  resume 
e  battle. 

XVI.  Athelstane,  the  natural  son  of  Edward — it  is  said  by 
r  writers,  and  likewise  Grafton— commanded  all  the  Eng- 
h  forces.  This  prince,  according  to  these  authors,  had 
adered  himself  infamous  as  a  parricide,  having  murdered 
I  fiither,  and  his  two  brothers,  Ethred  and  Edwin,  who  by 
pit  ought  to  have  succeeded  their  father.  Common  report, 
so^  confirms  the  suspicion  of  his  father  having  suffered  a 
olent  death,  as  he  is  generally  styled  Edward  the  martyr, 
nng  hated  on  account  of  his  crimes,  in  order  to  acquire  the 
tour  of  the  people  by  some  splendid  action,  he  resolved  to 
ish  his  hands  from  the  blood  of  his  relations,  in  that  of  his 
temies.  Wherefore,  when  the  battle  had  commenced  with 
msklerable  keenness,  he  first,  giving  way  gradually,  and 
Urward  more  rapidly,  exhibited  the  appearance  of  a  real 
g^t;  the  Danes  and  Scots,  then  thinking  themselves  vic- 
'rioas,  ceased  from  pursuing,  lest  the  laziest  should  reap 
^  whole  spoil,  and  returned  to  pillage  the  camp.  On  this.  The  allied 
signal  being  given  by  Athelstane,  the  dispersed  English  defeated. 
Uied  round  their  standards,  and  returning  upon  their  ene- 
^  now  heavy  laden  with  plunder,  killed  them  like  sheep. 
^  tkb  battle  the  greater  part  of  the  Scottish  nobility  pe* 
•ked,  choosing  rather  to  die  than  desert  their  companions. 
Uookn,  carried  off  the  field  severely  wounded,  sent  a 
'^■aeoger  with  the  melancholy  tidings  of  the  loss  oC  Vv\^ 
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jBOOK    ^''"^yj  to  ^^"g  Coiistantine.     Nor  .were  the  Danes  more  fc  -^ 

VI.        tunate.  While  his  enemies  remained  thunderstruck  at  su.  ^ 

"  ~  a  disaster,  Athelstane  took  Cumberland  and  Westraorela.^- 

from  the  Scots,  and  Northumberland  from  the  Danes. 
Congtan-  XVII.  Constantine,  on  receipt  of  the  intelligence  from  M^ 

ihe^Crown!  ^olm,  having  assembled  his  nobles  at  Aberrjethy,  when     ^ 
perceived  that  he  had  not  the  means  left,  either  for  canyijy 
on  the  war,  or  procuring  an  honourable  peace,  voluntari/|r 
resigned  the  royalty,  and  retired  among  the  Culdees — Cul- 
tores  Dei,  the  worshippers  of  God,  for  so  the  religious  were 
called  in  that  age — as  to  a  safe   haven,  and  passed  the  re- 
maining five  years  of  his  life  in  their  society  in  St  Andrews. 
He  died  in  the  fortieth  year,  from  the  beginning  of  his  reign, 
and  in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  943.     The  English,  who  are 
here  profuse  in  their  own  praise,  tell  us,  that  Athelstane  was 
C)l>serva.     the  sole  king  over  all  Britain  ;  that  the  others  who  assumed 
tioiis.  ii^Q  royal  title  in  Albium,  reigned  by  his  permission,  were  his 

vassals,  and  did  homage  to  him,  as  their  supreme  lord;  and 
they  bring  as  supporters  of  their  opinion,  many  obscare 
English  authors,  to  whom,  that  we  may  the  more  readily 
attach  credit,  they  add  Marianus  Scotus,  a  celebrated  writer. 
Respecting  this,  I  beg  to  inform  the  reader,  there  is  not  the 
smallest  mention  made,  in  that  copy  of  Marianus  which  i$ 
edited  in  Germany.  But  if  they  have  any  other  than  that 
which  is  generally  used,  either  interpolated,  or  forged  by 
themselves,  let  them  produce  it.  Besides,  being  the  greater 
part  of  them  unlettered  men,  they  do  not  in  some  places 
understand  their  own  writers,  nor  attend  to  the  circumstance, 
that  in  the  writings  of  Bede,  William  of  Malmesbury,  and 
Geoffry  of  Monmouth,  that  part  of  the  island  is  most  frequent- 
ly called  Britain  over  which  the  Britons  reigned;  that  is,  the 
part  lying  within  the  rampart  of  Adrian,  or,  when  the  limits 
were  further  extended,  that  which  was  bounded  by  tlie  wall 
of  Severus.  But  the  Scots  and  Picts  were  often  accounted 
to  be  beyond  Britain,  and  reckoned  among  the  transmarine 
people.  They,  however,  when  they  read  that  the  Englt^h 
sometimes  reigned  over  all  Britain,  understand  it  as  if,  when 
all  Britain  is  mentioned,  all  Albium  or  Albion  were  includ- 
ed;  when  these  writers  for  the  most  part,  circumscribe 
i3ritain,  as  1  have  si\\d,  V\vV\\tv  much  narrower  limits.    B«^ 
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iuive  in  another  place  spoken  more  largely  upon  this  sub-     BOOK, 
t ;  let  us  return  to  the  affairs  of  Scotland.  ^^' 

LXXVI.  Malcolm  I. 

XTiii.  Constantine  having  embraced  a  tranquil  retirement  Malcolm 
long  the  monks,  Malcolm,  the  son  of  Donald,  was  declar-  ^'^'  ^^ 

king.  After  Athelstane's  death,  on  the  accession  of  his 
other  Edmund,  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland  revolted 
ym  the  English,  and  returned  to  their  wonted  allegiance ; 
id  the  Danes,  who  remained  in  Northumberland,  invited 
valas,  a  Dane  of  royal  extraction,  then  an  exile  in  Ireland, 
» be  their  king.  Edmund,  perceiving  what  a  storm  of  war 
ang  over  him,  confirmed  the  possession  of  Cumberland  and 
^Westmoreland  to  Malcolm,  on  condition  that  his  successors 
I  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  should  do  homage  to  the  king 
r  England,  as  his  superior  lord,  for  these  counties.  He 
kh  easily  reduced  the  Danes  to  subjection,  already  afflicted 
y  various  calamities ;  nor  did  he  long  survive  his  victory. 
hi  bis  death,  the  English  created  his  brother,  Edred,  king, 
1  bis  room ;  against  whom,  the  Danes,  who  remained  in 
'ortbumberland,  and  who  never  faithfully  observed  any 
e^ce^  rebelled ;  and,  while  he  was  engaged  in  a  different 
ttt  of  the  kingdom,  took  from  him  several  fortified  places, 
■pedally  York.  Tlie  English,  however,  aided  by  ten  Asmnu  xh% 
KMisand  subsidiary  Scots,  defeated  them  with  immense  Englisli 
Wghter;  after  which  victory,  Malcolm,  returning  home,  Danet 
^otcd  himself  entirely  to  the  arts  of  peace.  In  order  to 
*I  the  wounds  inflicted  by  war,  especially  licentiousness 
ri  profusion,  he  visited  all  the  Scottish  courts  of  judicature 
''wy  alternate  year,  and  saw  that  justice  was  administered 

equity.  At  last,  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  his  reign,  while 
•  was  punishing  severely  some  robberies,  and  was  rigidly 
"training  the  licentiousness  of  the  youth  in  Moray,  he  was 
«n  in  the  night  by  a  conspiracy.  The  perpetrators  of  this  j^  murder. 
^  were  .diligently  sought  out  by  the  nobles,  and  on  ed. 
'*^  apprehended,  suffered  in  various  ways,  every  one  ac- 
^mg  to  the  share  he  had  in  the  commission  of  the  par- 
ide.« 


L     The  Ulster  Annals  mark,  at  951,  abattK*  upon  Scots,  \VeW» 
Snona,  ty  Gentiiefl,  t.  e,  Danes  or  Norwcgioiw. 
OU  I.  S  A 
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BOOK 
VL  LXXVII.  Ikdulfus. 


Indulftw  XIX.  InJulfus  reigned  next,  who,  having  settled  the  in* 

A.  D.  952.  ternal  state  of  his  kingdom,  enjoyed  the  greatest  tranquillity 
for  the  first  seven  years.  At  length,  in  the  eighth  year  rf 
his  reign,  the  Danes,  enraged  that  he  should  prefer  the 
friendship  of  the  English  to  theirs,  a  perpetual  league  bay- 
ing been  made  by  the  two  kings  against  thera,  came  into  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Forth  with  a  fleet  of  fifty  ships,  when  the 
The  Danes  Scots  were  wholly  unprepared,  and  had  almost  taken  them 
by  surprise.  Every  place  was  filled  with  terror  and  amaze- 
ment at  this  sudden  attack ;  some  carried  away  their  effects 
to  places  of  greater  security  in  the  interior,  while  others, 
rushing  to  the  coast,  endeavoured  to  prevent  the  enemy  from 
landing.  Hago  and  Helric  commanded  the  fleet,  who,  after 
they  had  in  vain  attempted  both  Lothian  and  Fife,  staled  to 
the  Frith  of  Tay ;  there,  likewise,  being  hindered  from  mak- 
ing any  descent,  they  coasted  along  the  shores  of  Angus, 
Mearns,  Marr,  and  Buchan,  but  being  repelled  at  every 
point,  they  hoisted  their  sails,  and  launched  into  the  ocean, 
as  if  they  meant  to  depart.  Then,  when  all  were  wrapt  in 
security,  they  returned  in  a  few  days,  and  having  found  a 
convenient  place  on  the  coast  of  Banfl*,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Land  in  river  Cuilen,  they  disembarked  their  soldiers  before  the  iw- 
Banffishire;  habitants  had  received  any  alarm,  or  could  be  gathered  to- 
gether to  oppose  them.  When  Indulfus  was  informed  of 
their  arrival,  he  immediately  set  out  against  them.  Antici- 
pating by  his  rapid  march  any  intelligence  of  his  movements, 
he  instantly  attacked  the  dispersed  plunderers,  whom  he 
drove  back  upon  the  main  army,  but  with  little  loss,  as  the 
camp  of  the  Danes  was  at  no  great  distance.  When  tb« 
armies  came  in  sight  of  each  other,  they  drew  up  in  or* 
der  of  battle,  without  delay,  and  joined  in  the  conflict,  with 
equal  spirit  and  force.  While  the  battle  yet  raged  with  th« 
Are  defeat-  greatest  animosity,  the  Danes  were  suddenly  panic  struck 
«d*  by  the  appearance  of  Graeme  and  Dunbar,  with  the  LothiaO 

troops,  in  their  rear,  and  some  ran  to  the  ships,  and  others 
fled  at  random ;  but  the  greater  part  in  a  close  circular  ho^ 
dy  retired  to  a  woody  vale,  where  they  took  their  alitioo^ 
prepared  either  to  &gVil  successfully^  or  to  die  bravely.    Ib^ 
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ilfiis,  as  if  the  enemy  had  been  wholly  routed,  when  rid-    BOOR  * 
5  about,  attended  only  by  a  few  followers,  fell  in  with  this  ^ 

dy,  and  was  there  slain,  in  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  year 
his  reign.     Some  relate  that  he  was  killed  by  an  arrow  Indulfut 
ot  firom  a  vessel,  whilst  he  was  pressing  hard  upon  those  •^"• 
lo  were  retreating  to  the  ships,  and  had  thrown  aside  his 
mour,  that  he  might  be  more  active  in  the  pursuit* 

LXXVIIL  Duff. 

XX.  On  the  death  of  Indulfus,  Duff,  the  son  of  Malcolm,  Duff 

as  made  king.     He,  as  soon  as  he  was  crowned,  created  ^  ^'  ^* 

uUen,  the  son  of  king  Indulfus,  prince  of  Cumberland, 

id  sent  him  to  the  ."Ebudae  Islands,  which  were  in  a  dis- 

urbed  state,  that  he  might  clear  them  of  robbers ;  for  the 

ORDg  ^budean  nobility,  associating  together  in  great  num-  Reformi 

en,  levied  tribute  from  the  common  people,  and  besides  ^ 

ving  at  free  quarters,  exacted  large  sums  of  money  from 

articular  families ;  yet  was  not  CuUen  more  severe  upon 

bem  than  upon  the  governors  of  the  islands,  who  ought  to 

vre  repressed  this  description  of  freebooters ;  assuring  them 

tUU  those  through  whose  negligence   such   disorders   oc- 

orred  in  future,  should  be  compelled  to  make  good  the  da- 

^e  sustained  by  the  common  people,  and  also  pay  a  fine 

>  the  king.     This  threatening  struck  such  terror  into  these 

lie  vagabonds,  that  many  of  them  departed  into  Ireland, 

^  earned   a    livelihood    by   manual   labour.      Proceed- 

^  so  grateful  to  the  common  people,  were,  on  the  other 

Bad,  as  disagreeable  to  the  noble  relatives  of  the  exiles, 

*  Inddfas.     The  Chron.  No.  5.  Innet,  relates  that  Indulfus  was  slain  b/ 

*  Norwegians,  in  Inverculen :  **  Ad  fluminis  ostia  Collin  ;**  and  on  the  moor, 
^  great  distance  westward  from  Cullen,  at  the  influx  of  the  river  Cullen 
^  the  Moray  Friths  there  are  some  larf^e,  and  many  small  tumuli,  which  still 
ittt  oQt  the  scene  of  this  battle.  Stat  Acct  vol  xiL  p.  154^  ib.  vol.  xiii. 
48S. 

b  the  Chron.  Pict  a  noted  passage  occurs :  "  In  hiigus  tempore  oppidum 
^  vicuatum  est ;  ac  rdictum  est  Scottis  usque  in  hodiemum  diem.** — In 
'  time,  the  city  of  Eden  was  evacuated,  and  left  to  the  Scots,  in  whose  pos- 
vioB  it  is  at  this  day. — It  is  probable  Athelstane  had  left  a  garrison  here, 
1*^  hid  kept  it  till  then,  from  the  time  he  invaded  Scotland.  Chalmers 
■b.  Lothian  never  properly  formed  part  of  the  Scottish  kingdom,  till  tho 
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BOOK      and  tlie  dissipated  young  in^ n  who  approved  of  that  idl^ 
^^        kind  of  life.     These,  in  all  their  meetings  and  private  assenc: 
blies,  first  secretly,  and  then,  emboldened  by  the  numbe^ 
who  applauded  their  harangues,  more  openly  reviled  An 
king.     They  accused  him  of  treating  his  nobility  with  cc^:^ 
tempt,  being  seduced  by  the  advice  of  worthless  priests ;     ^ 
But  excites  forcing  men  of  high  birth  to  perform  servile  offices,  a^ 
eomplaints.  of  raising  the  vulgar  to  the  highest  honours;  in  fine»  of 
destroying  all  distinctions,  and  confounding  the  noblest  with 
the  meanest  of  the  people.     And  they  asserted,  that  if  such 
proceedings  were  persevered  in,  the  nobles  would  either  be 
forced  to  emigrate,  or  another  king  must  be  created,  who 
would  govern  the  realm  according  to  the  laws  of  their  to- 
cestors,  by  which  the  kingdom,  from  such  slender  begin- 
nings, had  arrived  at  its  present  greatness. 

XXI.  In  the  midst  of  these  disturbances,  the  king  was  seiz- 
ed, without  any  {^parent  cause,  with  a  new  and  unaccounta- 
ble disorder ;  and  whilst  a  great  variety  of  remedies  were 
tried  ineffectually,  a  vague  rumour  spread  that  he  w^as  be- 
witched. This  suspicion  probably  arose  from  some  un- 
common appearances  of  the  distemper,  or  as  the  body  by  de- 
grees wasted,  and  the  strength  decayed  by  constant  per- 
spiration, the  physicians,  having  tried  every  remedy  in  vain, 
when  they  could  discover  no  common  symptom  of  any  or- 
dinary disease,  ascribed  the  disorder  to  some  occult  causCi 
The  public  attention,  however,  being  thus  directed  to  this 
one  point,  notice  was  at  last  brought,  that  nocturnal  meet- 
ings were  held  at  Forres,  a  town  in  Moray,  where  incanta- 
tions against  him  were  practised ;  and  this,  as  nothing  else 
A  tale  of  presented  itself,  was  received  as  the  true  origin  of  the  king's 
witchcraft,  illness.  Confidential  noblemen  were,  therefore,  sent  to 
Donald,  the  governor  of  Forres  castle,  in  whom  the  king  re- 
posed the  highest  trust  in  matters  of  importance,  for  the 
purpose  of  examining  the  fact  He,  by  the  information  of 
a  certain  young  prostitute,  whose  mother  was  infamous  for 
the  exercise  of  these  arts,  discovered  and  detected  the  whole 
a£Pair ;  for  the  girl  having  rashly  tattled  about  the  king'* 
lieakh,  and  the  near  approach  of  his  death,  on  being  apprc 
hended  and  threatened  with  the  torture,  immediately  con- 
fessed the  preparatlous  which  were  hastening  the  end  of  ^ 
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JtBtj.  Scddiers  being  thenilespatchedy  found  her  mother,  BOOK 
h  some  other  wretched  old  women,  roasting  a  waxen  im-  ^' 
i  of  the  king  before  a  gentle  fire,  the  tendency  of  which 
ion  was,  that  as  the  wax  melted  gradually,  the  king  perspir- 
:  profusely,  should  waste  away  by  degrees ;  and  when  It  was 
oily  consumed,  he,  likewise,  totally  worn  out,  should  die. 
e  waxen  image  being  broken,  and  the  witches  punished, 
!  king  from  that  moment  was  relieved  from  the  disease.  I 
re  thought  proper  to  relate  this  story  as  I  have  received  it ; 
Rt  judgment  is  to  be  formed  concerning  the  witchcraft,  I 
ve  to  the  judgment  of  my  readers,  only  noticing,  that  I 
re  found  no  mention  made  of  it  in  our  more  ancient  re- 
rda. 

XXII.  During  these  transactions,  all  fear  of  the  king  being 
d  aside,  as  they  expected  him  soon  to  die,  murders  and 
t)beries  multiplied  everywhere.  On  his  recovering  strength, 
»weyer,  he  pursued  the  robbers  through  Moray,  Ross,  and  The  king 
lithness,  and  destroyed  many  of  them  in  several  skirmishes ;  RJ^**^* 
It  he  brought  the  chief  of  them  to  Forres  for  execution,  in  bers  in  the 
ider  to  render  their  punishment  more  exemplary.     Here,  "®'^' 
ben  Donald,  the  governor  of  the  castle,  requested  the  re- 
ue  of  some  of  his  relations,  and  was  denied  their  pardon, 
'  conceived  the  most  unbounded  rage  against  the  king ;  and, 
if  he  had  received  a  signal  affront,  turned  all  his  thoughts 
«m  revenge ;  for  he  valued  the  services  he  had  rendered 
uff  so  highly,  that  he  imagined  he  ought  to  be  refused  no- 
bg  which  he  chose  to  ask.     Donald's  wife,  too,  when  she 
Uid,  that  in  the  pimishment  of  the  guilty,  some  of  her  own 
Ations  were  doomed  to  suffer,  inflamed  her  incensed  hus- 
Hd,  not  only  by  her  bitter  speeches,  but,  by  her  persuasion, 
ited  him  to  murder  the  king ;  remarking,  that  as  keeper 
the  royal  castle,  he  had  the  life  and  death  of  his  sovereign 
his  hands,  and^  possessed  of  that  power,  he  might  not  only 
ipetrate  the  act,  but  conceal  it  when  accomplished.  Wherc- 
e,  after  the  king,  fatigued  with  business,  had  fallen  into  a 
2p  sleep,  and  his  attendants,  who  had  been  made  drunk 
Donald,  were  also  overcome  by  drowsiness;   assassins  Isassa^. 
t^  secretly  admitted,  who  murdered  the   monarch,  and  ^"**^«^ 
^nd  out  the   body  so  circumspectly  by   a   back   way, 
^t  not  a  single  drop  of  blood  betrayed  the  deed.     TheN 
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BOOK  buried  him  about  two  miles  fnom  the  monastery  of  Kinloss, 
^^'  under  a  little  bridge,  in  an  obscure  hole,  placing  above  it  a 
green  turf,  that  no  vestige  might  appear  of  the  earth  having 
been  broken.  This  account  appears  to  me  more  credible 
than  what  others  have  related,  that  the  course  of  the  rinr 
being  turned,  the  body  was  thrown  into  a  ditch,  and  then,  the 
waters  being  let  back  into  their  old  channel,  covered  the 
grave.  The  perpetrators  of  this  crime  were  sent  away  to  a 
distance  by  Donald,  on  account  of  the  opinion  received  from 
our  ancestors,  and  which  is  still  believed  by  many,  that  in 
the  presence  of  the  murderer  the  blood  will  flow  fresh  from 
the  wounds  of  the  dead  body,  long  after  the  murder  has  been 
committed.  Next  day,  when  the  report  was  spread  abroad 
that  the  king  was  nowhere  to  be  found,  and  that  the  bed 
was  spotted  with  blood,  Donald,  as  if  suddenly  struck  with 
the  atrocious  act,  rushed  into  the  bedchamber,  and  appa- 
rently transported  with  anger,  murdered  the  servants,  and 
then  diligently  searched  everywhere  round  about  to  see  if 
any  traces  of  the  deceased  could  be  found.  The  other  no- 
bles, astonished  at  this  daring  crime,  afraid  every  one  for 
himself,  returned  to  their  own  homes.  Thus  this  best  of 
kings  was  cut  off  in  the  flower  of  his  age,  by  nefarious 
treachery,  after  he  had  reigned  four  years  aod  six  months. 
An  assembly,  as  soon  as  it  could  be  properly  convened,  was 
called  together,  for  the  purpose  of  creating  a  new  king. 

LXXIX.    CULLEN. 

Cullen  XXIII.  Cullen,  the  son  of  Indulf,  being  declared  king  in 

A.D.  965.  the  assembly  of  the  estates,  it  was  then  determined  to  proceed 
without  delay  to  institute  an  inquiry  into  the  death  of  thebtc 
king  Duff.  The  appearance  of  several  prodigies,  likewise, 
tended  to  hasten  this  determination;  one  of  which  seemed 
particularly  to  point  to  the  crime. — A  hawk  was  killed  by  «n 
owl,  having  had  his  throat  cut  by  him.  Another  was  refer- 
red by  the  common  people  to  the  same  occurrence. — For  six 
whole  months  after  the  murder,  unusual  fires  shone  in  the 
heavens,  the  air  was  agitated  by  the  most  violent  stonns 
and  the  sky  was  so  covered  with  clouds,  that  neither  thefO** 
nor  the  moon  were  during  that  time  seen  in  Scotland.  Every 
person  being,  therefote,  as\xvo\x^\'3  bent  upon  reven^iig  d* 
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^tfae  late  excellent  king,  CuUen  hastened  to  Moray,     B00& 
m  the  place  where  the  deed  was  perpetrated,  to  dis- 
one  more  certain  traces  of  the  crime.     Donald,  at  the 
if  this  inquest,  conscious  of  his  villanous  cruelty,  and  after  his  &. 
t)ecDme  suspected  by  the  excessive  and  almost  insane  ^®'*"  ™"'* 
of  his  inquiries  after  the  authors  of  the  murder;  em-  Donald 
with  a  few  attendants,  on  board  a  vessel  at  the  mouth  ^^^ 
iTer  Spey,  unknown  even  to  his  wife  or  relatives^ 
ist  a  confession  should  have  been  extorted  from  him 
are.      Here,  his  hurry,  his  perturbed  countenance, 
attendants,  and  his  trepidation  on  getting  on  board 
tel — especially  as  it  was  a  vessel  lying  there  by  chance, 
any  previous  preparation — excited  so  strong  a  sus- 
D  the  minds  of  those  who  were  present,  that  they  al> 
from  no  species  of  contumely  towards  him,  exclaim- 
npious,  sacrilegious  parricide  I"  and  whatever  other 
their  highest  indignation  suggested ;  adding,  although 
the  coming  of  the  king,  yet  he  could  not  think  to  avoid 
nging  providence  of  God ;  nor  did  they  cease  pur- 
im  with  execrations,  till  the  ship  in  which  he  embarked 
appeared.   On  the  news  of  Donald's  precipitate  flight 
rought  to  CuUen,  he  hastened  his  journey ;  and  hav-  His  wife 
rehended  his  wife  and  his  three  children,  he  com-  ^^  ^^e 
hem  by  torture  to  discover  the  whole  nature  of  the 
suy,  likewise  in  what  manner,  by  whom,  and  where 
y  was  buried ;  with  all  which,  she,  the  wife,  was  not 
isquainted,   and   an  accessory,  but  was  a  principal* 
confessions  being  made  in  the  hearing  of  the  people 
le  torture  was  openly  hiflicted — the  magistrates  could 
r  restrain  them  from  proceeding  to  illegal  violence. 
t  time  after,  Donald,  who  had  been  for  some  days 
about  with  adverse  winds,  and  at  last  shipwrecked 
it  ashore,  was  brought  to  (he  king;    and,  together 
.  bis  associates,  suffered  the  punishment  due  to  tlieir  ^®  »■  wi* 

ed  And  du 

Those  who  brought  him  were  liberally  rewarded  nished. 
sovereign.      His  castle  was    burned,  and  all  who 
I  it  slain.     The  body  of  Duff  was  honourably  'bu- 
the  sepulchre  of  his  ancestors. 

.  As  these  things  strongly  won  the  affections  of  all 
len  to  Cullen,  so  his  conduct,  during  the  reniavudet 
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BOOK    of  his  life,  procured  for  him  a  degree  of  odium,  such  as   no 
*•       king  before  him  had  ever  endured.     Whether  induced   by 
liis  natural  inclination,  or  urged  by  the  fear  of  danger-^^of 
he  wished  to  have  believed — he  allowed  the   severe  disci- 
Seduced  bjr  pline  which  had  been  maintained  under  Indulfus  and  Duj^ 
prospenty    ^  ^^  relaxed ;  and  permitted  the  young  men,  debauched  fcy 
intemperate  revellings  and  foreign  delicacies,  to  indulge  in 
a  licentiousness  forbidden  by  the  laws,  till,  at  last,  they  pro- 
ceeded to  open  violence  and  robbery.     When  he  perceifed 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  young  nobility  were  addicted  to 
these  practices,  he    immediately    adopted    similar  conduct 
Cullen         himself,  and  so  openly  plunged  into  debauchery,  that  he 
to  viee,     "  neither  respected  honourable  matrons,  nor  holy  virgins— who 
were  in  that  age  held  in  peculiar  honour  for  their  unspot- 
ted chastity — nor  even  his  own  sisters  and  daughters;  ind 
he,  besides,  maintained  troops  of  other  girls,  procured  for 
him  by  his  pimps,  converting  his  palace  into  a  brothel. 

XXV.  When  admonished  of  these   excesses    bj    pnident 
counsellors,  he  defended  the  youths  by  alleging  their  sgt* 
For  his  own  part,  he  confessed,  although  some  things  were 
not  perfectly  correct,  yet  he  was  forced  by  fear  to  tolerate 
them,    remembering  what  a  great  calamity  the  excessive  se- 
Defends  it.  verity  of  the  former  king  had  brought,  not  on  himself  onlyj 
but  on  the  whole  kingdom.       The  nobility,    he   asserted, 
were  the  stay  of  the  land  ;    nor  was  it  true,  that  by  their 
more  free  manner  of  living,  their  martial  spirit  was  broken, 
their  characters  rendered  low  and  abject,  or  that  they  ne- 
glected the  use  of  arms,  as  if  they  never  expected  war  again. 
The  luxuriance  of  blooming  youth,  he  added,  ought  to  be 
pruned,  lest  it  should  over-run  the  soil,  and  with  its  too 
great  wantonness  choke  the  fruit;  but  yet  not  whoDy  re- 
pressed, lest  the  seeds  of  virtue  should  at  the  same  time  be 
destroyed.     On  hearing  this  answer,  when  the  nobles  sa^ 
that  they  could  make  no  impression  on  the  king  by  their  td« 
monitions,  but  exposed  themselves  to  danger  by  their  fte*". 
dom,  they  departed  from  the  court ;  fearing  lest  they  shouWbc 
forced  not  only  to  witness,  but  to  become  participators  ®* 
crimes,  the  very  sight  and  hearing  of  which,  they  imagine^ 
rendered  them  partakers  of  the  guilt;  and  the  king,  freed  fro^"^ 
such  disagreeable  mlruderS)  ^ave  himself  up  wholly  to  co^ 
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lallty  and  sensual  indulgence,  bestowing  rewards  on  those    BOOK 
10  could  invent  any  new  species  of  pleasure,  however  ob- 


Mie  or  detestable.  Night  and  day  the  palace  rung  with  *I's  wreU 
icivious  songs  and  drunken  riotings ;  nor  was  impudence  ^' 
d  intemperance  less  applauded  in  his  camp,  than  modera* 
Q  and  modesty  usually  are  among  the  honourable  and  the 
od.  For  what  other  men,  even  when  legally  enjoying, 
Qoealy  was  there  indulged  in  openly,  and  without  a  blush. 
)e  young  nobility,  enchanted  by  the  allurements  of  plea- 
re,  and  a  crowd  of  flatterers  and  buffoons,  extolled  the 
ig  to  the  skies,  as  the  flrst  who  had  joined  splendour  and 
ignificence  with  authority ;  who  had  tempered  the  severity 
government  with  mildness ;  and  who  had  lightened  the 
ight  of  business  by  gaiety  of  soul. 

Kxvi.  But  when  supplies  became  necessary  for  continuing 
se  revels:  the  opulent  were  spoile<l  upon  feigned  pretences, 
1  the  common  people  were  not  only  permitted  to  be  plun- 
red,  but  worn  out  with  slavish  occupations.  If  these  pro- 
dings  were  disagreeable  to  any  one,  he  was  either  despis- 
es an  uncultivated  boor ;  or  if  he  a})peared  of  a  more 
Id  and  independent  spirit,  he  was  overwhelmed  by  the 
^usations  of  unprincipled  spies,  as  one  who  endeavoured 
excite  a  revolution.  When  three  years  had  now  passed 
the  unbounded  license  of  all  that  was  most  flagitious,  and 
*iy  body  was  silent,  either  through  fear  or  indolence,  lux- 
|r  itself  began  to  inflict  its  own  punishment.  The  king's  Itft.efTectt. 
■^gth  being  exhausted  by  immoderate  sexual  indulgence, 
d  his  body  deformed  by  luxurious  bancjuetings,  he  was  at- 
^ked  by  diseases,  the  usual  companions  of  such  vices ;  and 
Unsightly  carcass  alone  remained,  fit  merely  for  suffering 
K  painful  effects  of  his  flagitious  conduct.  While  he  was 
itt  rendered  useless  for  all  the  purposes  of  life,  the  powers 
diof  his  body  and  mind  being  debilitated  by  intemperance, 
d  his  court  being  like  himself;  numerous  ruflians,  allured 
the  hope  of  plunder  and  impunity,  perpetrated  both  rob- 
y  and  murder,  without  distinction  either  of  poor  or  rich ; 
pbing  the  one,  as  abjectly  servile  through  want,  and  the 
er,  as  weak  and  effeminate  by.  their  debauchery.  The 
corrupted  part  of  the  nobility,  surrounded  with  these  coui- 
^ted  evils,  and  forced  to  consult  respecting  l\\e  eiiU^vvt^ 
ou  I.  3  ij    . 
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peril  of  the  state,  called  a  public  convention  at  Sec 
which  the  king  was  ordered  to  attend  ;  that  along  wi 
Summoned  nobles,  he  might  consult,  in  such  a  dangerous  crisis,  n 
convention,  *"S  ^^^  public  safety.  Struck  at  this  summons,  as  i 
from  his  slothful  slumber,  he  began  to  advise  with  his 
ciates,  as  to  what  was  the  best  course  to  be  pursued  ir 
an  emergency;  and  when  neither Vesistance  nor  flight 
ed  practicable,  although  his  mind  foreboded  no  good, 
determined  to  go  to  the  meeting.  And,  as  the  wr< 
sometimes  in  their  adversity  are  accustomed  to  flatter 
selves,  he  did  not  altogether  despair,  but  that,  eithei 
compassion,  or  from  respect  for  the  memory  of  his  em 
father,  he  would  be  able  to  prevent  his  being  suddenl 
down  from  the  height  of  fortune  to  the  extreme  of  n 
Wherefore,  he  set  out  for  Scoon  with  a  sufficiently 
retinue,  but  unarmed.  When  he  had  arrived  near 
village  of  Methven,  he  was  killed  by  the  thane  of  thi 
trict,  whose  daughter  he  had  debauched.  After  his 
was  known,  although  every  body  was  glad  that  the  a 
had  been  freed  from  such  a  monster,  with  much  less  t 
than  they  had  expected,  yet  the  crime  of  Rohard,  or  Kt 
the  thane,  was  far  from  being  approved  of.  He  reign 
did  the  last  king,  four  years  and  six  months. 


I^  killed  at 
Methven. 


Kenneth 

HI. 

A.D.  970. 


Attempts 
the  refor- 
mation of 
jouth. 


LXXX.  Kenneth  III. 

xxvii.  Cullen  was  succeeded  by  Kenneth,  third  o 
name,  the  brother  of  Duff*;  who,  in  disposition,  ma 
and  the  tenor  of  his  whole  life,  dissimilar  to  the  formei 
laboured  with  as  much  diligence  in  correcting  the  moi 
the  youth,  as  the  other  had  done  in  corrupting  them, 
his  attempt  was  the  more  difficult,  in  as  far  as  the  prop 
of  the  human  mind  is  to  rush  precipitately  into  vice, 
we  must  strive  after  virtue,  in  a  steep  and  difficult  a 
which  circumstance  appears  to  have  been  the  chief  i 
why  some  philosophers  have  thought,  that  men  were  fi 
with  a  propensity  for  enjoying  pleasure,  but  were  dr 
towards  virtue  forcibly,  and  against  their  inclination ; 
assertions,  indeed,  false.  But  perhaps  the  error  origi 
in  this,  that  there  exists  in  man  a  twofold  principle  c 
nire,  one  of  the  body,  ai\d  otv^  o(  il\e  mind ;   of  trhid 
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vigour  of  the  body  appears  to  ri()eii  early,  and  tlial  of  the     l^OOK 
mind  at  a  later  period.     As  from  flic  roots  first  spring  the  ' 

items,  then  the  foliage  buds  forth,  and  the  flowers  spread 
their  lovely  blossoms  before  the  seeds  begin  to  be  formed  in  Reflectionii 
the  pods,  or  in  the  fruit;  and  tlien,  when  these  are  matured,  all 
else  languish  and  decay ;  so  our  boiHes  grow  strong  before 
the  mind  acquires  strength,  or  can  exert  its  pro|)er  energy ; 
but,  as  the  members  of  the  body  begin  to  grow  old,  the  vi- 
gour of  the  mind  increases,  and  the  jiidgnicnt  expands. 
Wherefore,  as  we  prevent  the  too  great  luxuriance  of  our 
lierbage,  either  naturally  by  pasturing,  or  artificially  by 
pruning,  so  laws  are  appointed  to  restrain  the  exuberant 
impetuosity  of  youth  till,  by  care  and  cultivation,  reason  ac* 
quire  strength  sufficient  to  regulate  the  natural  desires  of 
the  body.     But  to  return  to  Kenneth. 

xxviii.  He,  as  he  knew  well   that  the  inclinations  of  the 

people  are  almost  always  influenced  by  those  of  the  prince, 

Wid  that  they  assiduously  imitate  his  pursuits,   resolved  to 

^tablish  first  regularity  and  go<Kl  order  in  his  own  family, 

Aat  what  he  commanded  by  words  he  might  exemplify  by 

*etions ;  and  as  he  wished  his  own  life  to  be  an  example  to 

"is    domestics,  so  he  wished  them  in  their  manners  to  be 

Patterns  to  others.     Having  purified  his  court,  by  removing 

the  ministers  of  licentiousness  and  iniquity,  he  determined,  in 

^'^dcr  to  effect  a  similar  reformation  in  other  parts  of  his  king- 

^^rn,  to  perform  a  circuit,  and  hold  assizes  in  every  county, 

"*  ^'hich,  by  punishing  thefts,  murders,  and  robberies ;  by 

P^'Omoting  industry  by  rewards;  by  soothing  advice,  and  by 

eKliorting  the  people  to  concord,  he  might  gradually  bring  His  exeit 

"^^n  back  to  the  ancient  discipline.    But  he  found  the  attempt  '>o"« 

"*Ore  difficult  than  he  imagined,  because  a  great  part  of  the 

^'^Viility  were  either  conscious  of  guilt  themselves,  and  afraid 

^    punishment,  or  else,  they  were  connected  with  criminal 

''^I^ons ;  wherefore,  when  the  first  meeting  was  held  at  Lan- 

•^'k,  a  town  of  Clydesdale,  those  who  were  summoned  to 

"f^l^ear,  being  warned  of  their  danger  by  their  relatives,  fled, 

f^^'^ie  to  the   iEbudae,  and    others  to  other  places  equally 

"***imous  for  robberies.     The  king,  when  he  perceived  the 

^<^k,  and  knew  with  whom  it  had  originated,  dissembled  his 

**^%er  Olid  broke  up  the  assembly ;    ^^}c\\  passed  V\\\\  c^.  ^*-\\ 


jkseei 


There  \^e  f  J*'^  Vut»»  '^'^i  t«  ^'^     I  oi  t\»«  ^^  iVatevex 
the  coo'^^;  t\,at  «e*\^^t  scoot*'  ^^'^  ^^^ete  t^«  ^^a  the?,  «»^ 

secret,  anj  ^V>>-^V,oduceA  ^t  ^M'  "^^  baA^^ 
--"\Sd the-  -  '  sie.ce.  ^^\x.eV«^--Xe«f 

tvuxoV>et  tU-^ly ,  anj  the  c^^„g  stru^        ,,. 

to  *«'•     f  M  *"="       ,-i  »!  *  .   .toi<*'° 
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\df  every  one  within  liis  own  jurisdiction,  apprehend  and     BOOK 
;  to  punbhment  the  public  robbers.      Who  these  were,        ^^ 
Y  body  knew.     But,  if  they  framed  excuses,  and  when      " 
possessed  the  power  of  deserving  well  of  their  country, 
ed  the  inclination,  the  king,  to  whom  was  committed 
liarge  of  preserving  the  safety  of  the  community,  would 
36  blameless,  if  he  allowed  them  to  depart  before  the 
f  were  punished.     It  was  for  this  end  that  he  detained 
,  and,  if  being  kept  longer  in  confinement  was  disagree- 
to  any  of  them,  he  must  blame  himself;  as  it  was  in  the 
'T  of  every  one,  not  to  obtain  liberty  only,  but  praise, 
ars,  rewards,  and  the  thanks  of  every  good  subject.    To 
:he  nobles,  when  they  had  consulted  together,  replied.  His  mea- 
they  would  rather  choose  to  prove  their  innocence  by  p^.^'Ji 
$  than  by  words.    Tliey  then  frankly  assured  the  king  of 
assistance  in  his  labours,  and  each  besought  him,  if  he 
x>nceived  any  suspicion  against  any  of  them,  to  lay  it 
When  tliey  had  thus  solemnly  promised  their  aid,  the 
gave  them  the  names  of  the  delinquents.     The  chiefs, 
g  made  diligent  search,  by  means  of  their  friends,  for  the 
nals,  in  a  short  time  produced  them  to  Kenneth ;  who 
g  punished  them,  set  the  nobles  at  liberty,  laden  with  x)e]i„. 
besides  many  splendid  promises,  the  people,  at  the  same  quents  pn. 
imploring  blessings  both  on  the  king  and  the  chieftains. 
estic  quiet  being  thus  procured,  the  treaty  which  the  for- 
cings had  made  with  the  English,  was  sacredly  observed 
enneth  as  long  as  he  lived. 

X.  This  general  tranquillity,  however,  of  the  whole  of 
in,  was  soon  interrupted  by  the  Danes,  a  numerous  fleet 
lom  anchored  near  Red-head,  in  Ancfus.     They  remain-  -> 

"  "^  ,        L/anpM  np- 

ere  several  days,  consulting  whether  they  should  dis-  pearoffAu- 
rk  on  the  neighl>ouring  coast,  or  proceed  to  England,  ^^ 
ler  they  were  steering.  Many  were  of  opinion  that 
should  sail  direct  for  England,  a  fruitful  country,  where 
would  find  subsistence  for  their  army,  and  be  re-enforc- 
r  auxiliaries ;  for  there  were  numbers  of  Danish  descent 
remaining  there,  besides  many  who  were  strongly  at- 
d  by  the  bonds  of  ancient  friendship  to  the  Danes ;  and 
«se  would  flock  to  them  on  their  first  appearance,  as 
had  usually  hitherto  done.     In  Scotland,  ou  VW  ovWx 
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BOOK     hand,  the  people  were  fierce  by  nature,  and  like  all  inhabit 
tants  of  barren  and  niggardly  soils,  hardy  and  active,  who 
were  never  attacked  without  immense  slaughter,  and  if  van- 
quished, no  benefit  could  be  derived  from  the  victory;  whiles 
if  they  conquered,  irretrievable  ruin  must  be  the  consequence 
of  defeat.     Others  differed  from  this  opinion,  alleging,  that 
if  they  should  make  a  descent  upon  England,  they  must  con* 
tend  with  both  nations  at  once ;  but  if  the  Scots  were  ovei^ 
come  first,  the  war  with  England  would  be  easily  managed) 
they  being  deprived  of  external  assistance,  and  terrified  1>J 
the  slaughter  of  their  allies.     Nor  was  it  worthy  of  gre^ 
minds  to  be  intent  upon  plunder  alone;  they  ought  rather  ^o 
remember   their   ancestors   and   friends,    so   often   cruel  1 J 
slaughtered  in  Scotland ;  and  now,  when  fully  equipped  f«^T 
war,  and  with  an  army  capable  of  executing  their  revenge 
they  ought  to  inflict  a  signal  punishment  upon  the  Scots,  ax^ 
spread  the  terror  of  the  Danish  name  among  all  the  neig^ 
bouring  nations. 

Land  at  the       xxxi.  Tliese  sentiments  prevailing,  the  fleet  set  sail  tfi>r 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Esk,  where  they  landed  their  foTC^% 
seized  and  plundered  the  nearest  town  on  the  coast,  level  1^ 
the  castle  with  the  ground,  and  murdered  the  citizens  witt- 
out  distinction  of  age  or  sex.     They  spread  similar  devast^ 
tion  throughout  all  Angus,  as  far  as  the  Frith  of  Tay.    K^c- 
aggerated  accounts  of  these  calamities  being  brought  to  the 
king,  who  was  then  at  Stirling,  by  the  fugitives  who  had  ^^ 
capecl  the  fury  of  the  invaders  ;  he,  after  consulting  with  h^ 
chieftains,  appointed  an  early  day  for  the  population  of  the 
neiglibourhood  to  assemble  in  arms,  and  wrote  to  those  at  • 
distance,  to  accelerate  their  march  ;  while  he  proceeded  wit»* 
the  forces  he  had   collected,  to  observe  the  motions  of  tb^ 
enemy,  and  to  prevent,  as  much  as  possible,   their  pillag^' 
In  a  short  time,  a  great  multitude  resorted  to  the  kin^^ 
camp,  which  was  pitclied  at  the  confluence  of  the  Tay  aX^^ 
the  Earn ;  and  as  he  was  there  mustering  his  forces,  ne^* 
were  brought  him  that  the  enemy,  having  marched  alo^*^ 

Perth.         the  Tay,  was  besieging  Perth.     Roused  at  the  danger  of 
place  so  near,  he  iitimediately  proceeded  thither.     As  scr^^ 
as  he  came  within  sight  of  the  Danes,   the  Scots,  who  w^^^ 
anxious  for  revenge,  eagexX^j  "^Te^^^ted  for  the  fight,  and 


r.8k. 


Besiege 
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aediately  forming  in  order  of  battle  in  the  ])lain,  proceeded      ^^^^^ 
gainst  the  enemy.     The  Danes,  however,  were  stationed  on  _. 

hill  opposite,  where  they  could  not  be  attacked  without 
rodigious  risk  ;  but  being  forced  thence  by  the  archers  and 
artmen,  a  sanguinary  conflict  took  place  at  the  bottom  of 
le  hills.  While  the  battle  raged  with  terrible  slaughter,  l^atrlc  of 
id  victor}'  yet  being  doubtful,  the  Danish  leaders  seiit  the  '""*  ^' 
atchword  through  their  whole  line,  that  no  man  must  ever 
ype  to  return  to  the  camp,  unless  victorious.  This  signal 
as  received  by  the  men  with  loud  acclamations,  who  charg- 
l  with  such  impetuosity,  that  both  wings  of  the  Scots  army 
ive  way,  and  betaking  themselves  to  flight,  were  keenly 
irsued. 

XXXII.  Tliis  day  must  have  closed  dark  and  fatally  upon 
le  Scots,  had  it  not  been  for  the  assistance  rendered  by  one 
dividual,  sent  as  it  were  from  heaven,  in  a  moment  of  al- 
ost  desperate  peril : — a  countryman  of  the  name  of  Hay, 
ho  by  chance,  with  his  two  sons,  was  ploughing  in  a  neigh-  Heroism  of 
Wring  field,  over  which  a  great  number  of  the  fugitives  ^  **^*' 
ere  running.  Being  men  of  daring  minds,  great  strength 
^  body,  and  inflamed  with  a  strong  love  for  their  country, 
ke  father  seized  the  yoke,  and  the  sons  whatever  instru- 
*eiits  came  readiest,  as  arms ;  and  taking  their  station  in  a 
MTrow  pass,  through  which  the  fugitives  must  proceed,  en- 
fiavoured,  first  by  reproaches,  and  then  by  threats,  to  chock 
^in;  but  when  neither  were  of  any  avail,  struck  down 
lose  who  were  nearest,  exclaiming,  that  they  too  would  be 
^anes  to  tlie  runaways.  On  this  the  more  timid  stop))ed,  and 
^«  braver,  who  had  been  carried  away,  not  so  much  by  fear 
*  the  enemy,  as  by  the  disorderly  crowd  of  their  own  pco- 
**»  joined  with  them,  crying  out  that  assistance  was  at 
'■nd.  Thus  the  whole  band  turned  upon  the  foe,  and  forc- 
^  the  Danes  back  upon  their  friends,  in  as  precipitate  and 
■■orderly  a  flight,  as  that  from  which  they  themselves  had 
^^  been  rescued.  At  this  trepidation  of  the  Danes,  the 
'■ggage  servants  and  the  unwarlike  countrymen  sent  up  a 
"^Oftt,  as  if  they  had  been  a  new  army  approaching;  which 
^  ^imated  the  Scots,  and  terrified  the  enemy,  that  the  one  Obtains  the 
'^^  a  state  of  desperation,  were  raised  to  the  highest  pitch  victory. 

enthusiasm,  and  the  other,  instead  of  the  hoy>ed  (ox  \'\vi- 
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tory,  sustained  a  certain  and  terrible  calamity.  This  is  that 
victory  which  was  obtained  near  the  village  of  Luncarty, 
which  was  celebrated  with  the  greatest  rejoicings  during 
many  days,  and  the  fame  of  which  will  extend  to  the  latest 
posterity. 

xxxm.  When  the  victors  were  dividing  the  spoil.  Hay 
was  the  object  of  universal  applause ;  numbers  of  noblemen 
attesting,  that  wherever  he  and  his  sons  attacked,  there  the 
Scottish  ranks  were  restored,  and  those  of  the  enemy  over- 
thrown. In  short,  all  with  one  accord  acknowledged  that  to 
them  they  owed  the  fruits  of  the  day  : — victory,  fame,  and 
national  independence.  Hay,  on  being  brought  to  the  king, 
spoke  modestly  of  his  services ;  and  on  being  offered  splen- 
did robes  for  himself  and  his  sons,  to  render  their  entrance 
into  Perth  more  conspicuous,  he  declined  the  honour;  and 
only  wiping  away  the  dust  from  the  garments  which  he  usu- 
ally wore,  and  carrying  the  yoke  he  had  used  in  battle,  he 
entered  the  city,  preceded  by  an  advanced  guard,  and  fol- 
lowed, at  a  considerable  distance,  by  a  numerous  train  ap- 
pointed by  the  king.  The  attention  and  admiration  of  all 
who  had  assembled  to  sec  this  novel  spectacle,  were  turned 
upon  him  only,  and  he,  alone,  appeared  to  carry  off  the  tri- 
umph of  the  day.  After  the  departure  of  the  Danes,  peace 
being  restored  so  quickly,  and  beyond  all  expectation,  in  a 
convention  of  the  nobles  which  was  held  a  few  days  after  at 
Scoon,  the  first  question  which  was  agitated,  was  what  honoun 
and  rewards  should  be  awarded  Hay  and  his  sons.  An  estate 
was  bestowed  upon  them,  one  of  the  most  fertile  in  Scotlandi 
which  his  posterity,  now  increased  into  many  opulent  families, 
enjoy  even  to  this  day ;  and  he  was  himself  raised  from  the 
plebeian  rank,  created  a  noble,  and  a  coat  of  arms  as  usual 
assigned  him ;  the  bearings  were  a  silver  shield,  on  which 
ground  three  red  shields  were  painted  ;*  which  insignia,  in 
my  opinion,  signify  that  the  public  safety  was  defended  by 
the  singular  bravery  of  three  men  in  battle.f 


*  In  the  heraldic  terms.  Argent,  three  Escutcheon  gules, 
f  Kenneth  III.     The  battle  of  Luncarty  has  been  altogether  denied,  be- 
cause the  story  of  the  Hays  is  probably  fictitious  ;  but  the  field  on  which  it  is 
said  to  have  been  contested,  bears  indubitable  marks  of  some  great  engage- 
ment having  been  fought  up<$u  \l.    ^\»id%^.  Kcct.  vol.  xv.  p.  525-7.    And 
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IT.  Bj  this  Tictory  peace  appeared  secured  to  the    BOOK 

^  fiir  nmnj  years,  when  some  troublesome  domestic         ^ 

ocet  disturbed  it     The  commotion  occasioned  by  InBurrec- 

abond  islanders  who  plundered  Ross-shire,  was  soon  uJiUn'J^^ 

ied,  many  of  the  robbers  being  slain  in  battle,  and 

rbo  were  taken  in  flight  executed.     Crathilinthus^ 

r.^the  son  of  Fenella,  or  as  others  call  her  Finabel- 

ited  a  much  more  serious  insurrection.     He  was  then 

cipel  chieftain  of  Mearns,  both  on  account  of  the  an* 

>f  his  family,  and  the  extent  of  his  possessions.    His 

1  gnmdfather,  Cruthinetus,  was  ^pointed  by  the 

pernor  of  that  part  of  Mearns  which  lies  between  the 

E%  rivers  of  Uie  same  name,  and  gathered  in  the 

ibnte ;  and  his  grandson  having  come  to  visit  him, 

1  by  a  numerous  retinue,  a  sudden  quarrel  arose 

their  servants,  in  which  two  of  Crathilinthus'  vassals 

khu     On  complaining  of  this  injury  to  his  grandfa-  Whojnsti 

B  blame  was  thrown  upon  the  turbulence  of  his  own  ndthcr    ' 

s^  and  being  sharply  reproved  by  the  old  roan,  he 

nissed  amid  the  sarcastic  taunts  of  the  servants  and 

cs.     Wherefore,  returning  home  enraged,  he  com- 

of  the  affront  to  his  mother,  who,  so  far  from  allay- 

anger  of  the  incensed  youth  by  soothing  language, 

ivouring  to  restore  his  mind  to  tranquillity,  roused 

m,  and  by  her  iirvectives  excited  him  even  to  com- 

icide.     The  mother  armed  her  son  against  her  own 

nd  his  grandfather.     Accordingly,  not  long  after, 

utfaus  having  collected  a  body  of  armed  f u£9ans,  ?^""^^'^. 

f  n%ht  to  his  grandfather's  castle,  in  Angushire,  iherf^ 


It  even  a  rannise  of  any  other  battle  ever  having  taken  place  near 
aor  can  any  retmm  be  gtven  for  dofubting  the  fttct,  but  that  it  is  con* 
ih  fome  teeminglj  £eU)u1ous  circumstances,  a  reason,  which  if  allow* 
go  &r  to  overturn  all  early  history. 

•ent  account  of  the  family  of  the  Hays  is  given  by  Chalmers.  They 
1  deduced  finom  a  Norman  origin,  and  he  states  the  first  of  the  name 
MB  WiUiani  Hay,  or  De  Hay,  who,  bo  says,  settled  in  Scotknd  at 
ft  of  the  twelfih  oentury ;  but  his  only  aMthority  is  from  his  name  be* 
ed»  as  a  witness,  to  old  charters,  which,  although  it  prove  the  exist> 
le  fiunily  at  the  time  in  Scotland,  proves  nothing  with  regard  to  iU 

t.  Sc 
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JBOOK    vfc^re,  being  unsuspiciously  received  along  with  a  few  cor^ni^ 
Vt        panionsy  he  gave  a  signal  to  the  rest  of  his  attendants,  w>^q 
■""""■"^  arose  from  the  places  where  they  were  concealed,  and  aVso 
gained  admission;  then  the  grandson  murdered  his  ag;^^! 
grandfather   with  all   his    family,   and  not  only  plunde^-ed 
his  castle,  but  wasted  the  whole  country  round ;  after  which 
he  returned  triumphantly  to  the  Meams,  laden  with  immense 
plunder,  as  if  he  had  performed  a  noble  exploit.     But  the 
Intettbe      Angusians  did  not  allow  this  injury  to  remain  long  udt^- 
tumults  exu  venged,  for  speedily  collecting  a  great  number  of  their  pait^^ 
'^^  they  returned  the  devastation  manifold  upon  the  fields  o^ 

the  Mearneans. 

XXXV.  From  that  time  murders  and  rapine  were  perp^?^ 
trated  on  both  sides,  as  opportunity  occurred ;  which,  whe'^* 
Kenneth  was  informed  of — fearing  lest  the  factions  shoul  ^cl 
increase  in  strength,   and  greater  disturbances  ensue — )m^^ 
summoned  the  chiefs  of  both  parties  to  appear  at  Scoosr:^ 
Repressed    within  fifteen  days,  to  stand  trial.     A  few,   alarmed  at  tl^^ 
and  punish-  threats  of  this  severe  edict,  made  their  appearance  on  th»-< 
appointed  day,  but  the  greater  number,  among  whom  w^»i 
Crathilinthus  the  author  of  the  mischief,  conscious  of  th^if 
own  demerits,  fled,  every  one  to  where  they  could  conveiBi- 
ently  effect  their  escape.     The  king  having  made  dilige^i^ 
inquiry  after  the  criminals,  some  were  apprehended  in  va- 
rious places,  but  the  greater  part  were  taken  in  Lochabc?*- 
Crathilinthus  and  the  chiefs  of  the   faction,   suffered  death* 
the  others  were  chastised  with  milder  punishments,  accord- 
ing to  their  degrees  of  guilt,  and  some  who  had  but  slightly 
erred  were  pardoned.     This  equitable  distribution  of  ju^* 
tice,  procured  for  the  king,  respectful  awe  from  the  wicke<3> 
yet  the  most  cordial  affection  from  the  good  ;  and  preservei* 
the  peace  of  his  kingdom  till  the  twenty-second  year  of  h*^ 
reign. 
Kenneth  to       xxxvr.  Had  Kenneth  continued  in  the  same  course  of  U^ 
secure  his    in  which  he  had  begun,  he  would  justly  have  been  esteemed 
wssio^^    among  the  best  of  princes ;  for  he  had  so  fulfilled  the  duti«^ 
both  of  war  and  of  peace,  that  he  had  procured  for  hims^*^ 
tlie  highest  praise,    for    fortitude,   constancy  and  equHCf* 
But  he  stained  the  excellence  of  his  former  life  by  a  i 
atrocious  deed,  wViicYi  appeaxed  \]\<&  mote  infanxnu^  h&og'  < 
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credible  and  so  little  expected  from  one  of  his  disposition,  BOOK 
ho  had  hitherto  so  severely  punished  any  remarkable  dc-  _____ 
iquency.  The  occasion  of  hb  crime  was  this: — The  king 
dng  now  advanced  in  years,  had  a  son,  Malcolm,  a  youth 
deed  of  a  bright  genius,  but  who,  in  case  of  his  own  death, 
IS  of  too  tender  an  age  to  govern  so  fierce  a  i^eople,  even 
though  the  custom  of  our  ancestors  had  not  been  opposed 

his  reigning  immediately  after  his  father ;  for  they  chose 
>m  the  rektions  of  a  deceased  king,  not  the  nearest  of  kin, 
It  the  most  fit,  to  reign  as  his  successor,  provided  only  he 
*re  descended  from  Fergus,  the  first  king  of  the  Scots. 
ssides,  the  inclinations  of  the  nobility  were  decidedly  in 
irour  of  another  Malcolm,  the  son  of  king  Duff,  who  was 
e  first  in  every  species  of  renown  among  the  Scottish 
mth,  and  who  was  likewise  governor  of  Cumberland ; 
lich  country  the  Scots  then  held  as  feudatory  to  the  kings 
'  England,  and  the  governor  of  Cumberland  was  generally 
oked  upon  as  the  heir  apparent  of  the  kingdom,  and  hod 
nen  s6  for  some  ages.  t 

XXXVII.  The  king,  therefore,  saw  in  this  Malcolm,  from  Poison* 
le  causes  we  have  mentioned,  an  obstacle  to  his  hopes  j^^'' 
id  wishes ;  but  not  daring  openly  to  put  him  to  death,  he 
^k  care  to  have  him  privately  carried  off  by  poison.  Thus 
ied  this  excellent  youth,  to  the  universal  grief  of  the  nation, 
'  a  period  when  he  had  nearly  reached  the  realization  of 
is  hopes.  Some  marks  of  poison  indeed  appeared  upon 
^  body,  but  no  one  ever  imagined  a  suspicion  of  the  king. 
'Oi*  did  the  king  omit  any  thing  which  could  tend  to  avert 
*ch  an  idea;  he  lamented  his  death,  and  as  often  as  he  spoke 

him^  made  honourable  mention  of  his  memory.  He  cans- 
^  bis  funeral  to  be  Celebrated  with  great  magnificence,  and 
^itt«(l  no  ceremony,  which  he  thought  could  in  the  small- 
^  degree  tend  to  the  honour  of  the  deceased.  But  this  too 
^  anxiety  to  remove  all  ground  of  suspicion,  caused  him 
^  suspected  by  tlie  more  sagacious,  though  they  conceal- 
^eir  sentiments,  on  account  of  the  universally  high  opi- 
^  entertained  of  his  sanctity.  But  when  .the  king  after- 
^s  began  to  throw  out  some  hints,  and  sound  the  inclin- 
es of  the  people,  as  to  how  they  would  suffer  the  abro« 
^on  of  the  ancient  laws,  and  the  enactment  of  ne^  ouet) 
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resi>eoting  the  succession  of  the  crown,  viz.  that  accorJ&ng 
to  die  institutions  of  many  nations,  on  the  death  of  the  kinga^ 
their  children  should  succeed :  and,  if  under  age,  that  the 
government  should  be  given  to  regents,  so  that  the  royal 
title  should  remain  with  the  boys,  and  the  power  be  commit- 
ted to  their  guardians : — although  a  great  number  of  the  no- 
bility, in  order  to  gratify  the  monarch,  applauded  these  sen- 
timents ;  yet  it  was  a  suspicion  of  the  death  of  Malcolm,  and 
the  fear  of  Kenneth,  that  prevailed  with  the  majority  of  the 
nobility,  especially  those  of  the  blood  royal,  to  apparently 
approve  them.* 

xxxviii.  While  the  people's  minds  were  thus  affected,  am- 
bassadors arrived  from  England,  to  condole  with  Kenneth  on 
the  death  of  his  relative;  and  likewise  to  desire,  that  in  ap- 
pointing another  governor  to  Cumberland,  he  would  remem- 
ber that  that  magistrate  was  the  medium  and  bond  (^concord 
between  the  neighbouring  kingdoms,  and  choose  such  an  one 
as  would  cherish  the  ancient  fi'iendsbip  of  both  nations,  and 
extinguish  any  new  suspicions  that  might  arise.     The  king, 
thinking  this  embassy  suitable  for  his  purpose,  called  a  raeet- 
AsMmltWi   ^^  ^  the  nobility  at  Scoon,  ki  which  he  inveighed  strongly 
the  nobleft    against  the  ancient  practices  of  the  assemblies  of  the  estates  of 
the  kingdcMn,  and  enumerated  all  the  seditions  whieh,  since 
the  beginning  of  the  monarchy,  had  arisen  from  this  cause ; 
how  villanously  the  children  of  former  kings  had  been  treated 
by  the  cruelty  of  their  relations ;  how  many  wars  had  {hence 
arisen,  and  what  rapine,  nMurder,  and  exile,  had  been  the 
consequence.     On  the  other  hand,  he  pointed  out  how  much 
less  turbulent  were  the  assemblies  of  other  natk>ns,  in  pro- 
pj^j^g^     portion  to  the  respect  they  bore  to  propinquity,  and  where 
to  after  the  the  children   succeeded  their   parents  without  contention. 
J^^^*'   When  he  had  thus  spoken,  he  referred  the  subject  to  the 
council  for  their  determination,  and  likewise  informed  them 
of  the  demand  of  the  king  of  England.     In  order,  at  the 
same  time^  to  give  a  greater  proof  of  his  gracious  condeseen^ 
sto|i,  although  it  was  in  the  power  of  the  king  to  nomiBate 

*  The  nurder  of  the  son  of  Indulfus  is  recorded  by  Ti^iemac,  and  tl^e  4tem- 
tkm  of  the  suecession  is  allowed  by  all;  but  it  is  probable  thai  Bodiaiua 
embaUJahed  th(S  trapea^ons,  and  afforded  the  ai^meota,  whidk  aie  wed  vpaa 
th0  «i9^Joiv- 4^  libexty  claimed  by  histoiiana  in  that  i^  and  sat  e^iaidti^d 
M  incompatible  with  the  truth  of  Vusiori* 
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he  governor  of  Cumberlancl,  yet  he  permitted  the  whole  to    BOOK 

jLve  their  votes ;  believing,  that  by  this  moderation,  he  would       ^^ 

lie  more  easily  obtain  what  he  asked  with  regard  to  the 

niocession;  while,  by  giving  the  government  to  his  son,  he 

iroidd  have-eppeared  to  prejudge  the  other  question.     For, 

■•  I  have' said  before,  die  command  of  Cumberland  was 

■Iwaya  considered  as  a  des^nation  of  the  heir  apparent. 

XXXIX.  Those  who  were  thought  most  likely  to  oppose  both 

pnopesidons,  Constantine  the  son  of  CuUen,  and  Grim  the 

POO  of  MoDgal,  king  DuflTs  brother,  on  being  first  asked  their 

|«dgment,  partly  from  the  fear  of  danger,  and  partly  that  they 

■Bight  not  oppose  a  great  number  of  the  nobility  who  had 

been  previously  corrupted  by  the  king,  said,  that  it  belonged  ^^ich  is 

telum  to  correct  such  laws  as  were  hurtful  to  the  public,  agreed  to» 

mai  appoint  such  governors  as  he  thought  proper.     The  rest, 

"wlmi  they  heard  them  deliver  this  opinion,  although  they 

knew  they  did  not  speak  their  real  sentiments,  yet  they  ap- 

pioved  of  what  they  had  said;  and  thus,  MaloJm,  the  king's 

9tKL  although  in  his  minority,  was  declared  firovernor  of  Cum-  „. 

■L    ,      ,  ,       .  i.    1       A  .1  ,      r>,  Hm  jwn  de» 

Oertuid,  and  prince  of  the  bcots— •«  title,  among  the  Scots,  dHred 

CQQitaknt  to  Zkuipbin  amonir  the  French,  Cssar  amonsf  pnnceof 
Vie  first  emperors  of  Kome,  or  kmg  of  the  Romans  among 
^  Germans,  atl  of  which  designate  the  successor  to  tl>e  pre- 
ceding Bionarch.  Other  kws  were  also  passed,  enacting, 
that  whereas  the  eldest  son  of  the  king  was  declared  he 
*tieoessor  to  his  father,  so,  on  the  death  of  the  said  son  be- 
^^  his  ftther,  the  grandson  should  succeed  his  gi*andfather 
1^  the  kingdom ;  that  on  the  king  being  a  minor,  some  person 
^OiiBent  tot  wisdom  and  power  should  be  chosen  regent,  to 
^Amiaister  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom  during  the  minority, 
^^ittil  the  king  should  arrive  at  the  age  of  fourteen  years ;  at 
^hidi  age  the  king  should  have  the  liberty  of  choosing  his 
i^^vtA  guardians.  Many  other  hiws  besides  were  enacted,  set* 
^ling  the  legitimate  succession  of  heirs,  in  which  the  same 
PHnsipIe  was  recognized  with  regard  to  the  nobility,  which 
^M  been  established  with  respect  to  the  crown. 

XU  The  king  having  thus,  by  iniquity,  secured,  as  he 
fnoQglit,  the  throne  to  his  posterity,  yet  could  not  obtain  for 
**iia«elf  peace  of  mind ;  for  although  he  behaved  towards  His  con- 
•^ery  person  with  the  utmost  courtesy  and  appearance  of  8c»e"c«  "^ 
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benevolence,  performed  towards  a  great  many  acts  of  peai« 
liar  kindness,  and  so  governed  the  kingdom,  that  be  appear- 
ed deficient  in  no  duty  of  a  good  king ;  yet  hb  soul,  dis* 
turbed  by  a  consciousness  of  his  crime,  permited  him  to 
enjoy  no  solid  or  sincere  pleasure ;  in  retirement,  the  thoughts 
of  his  unholy  deed  rushing  upon  his  recollection,  'tormented 
him ;  and  in  sleep,  visions  full  of  horror  drove  repose  bt 
from  his  pillow.  At  last,  whether  in  truth  an  audible  voice 
from  heaven  addressed  him,  as  is  reported,  or  whether  it 
were  the  suggestion  of  his  own  guilty  mind,  as  often  happeos 
to  the  wicked,  in  the  silent  watches  of  the  night,  he  seoned  . 
thus  to  be  admonished : — Dost  thou  think  that  the  murder 
of  the  innocent  Malcolm,  perpetrated  secretly  by  thee  with 
the  most  consummate  villany,  is  either  unknown  to  me,  or 
can  remain  longer  unpunished  ?  Even  now,  snares  are  spreid 
for  thy  life,  which  thou  canst  not  escape ;  nor  shalt  tbou 
leave,  as  thou  imaginest,  a  stable  and  secure  throne  to  th][ 
posterity;  they  shall  inherit  an  agitated  and  tempestuoui 
kingdom.  Terrified  by  this  dreadful  apparition,  the  kio^ 
early  in  the  morning,  hastened  to  the  bishops  and  mook^ 
to  whom  he  unfolded  the  agitation  of  his  mind,  and  his  re- 
pentance. But  they,  instead  of  directing  him  to  the  true 
remedy  in  the  gospel  of  Christ — for  they  had  already  mudi 
declined  from  ancient  piety  and  learning — enjoined  upon 
him  those  absurd  and  fallacious  propitiations  invented  by 
designing  wretches  for  the  sake  of  gain,  and  rashly  complied 
with  by  the  simple  and  uninstructed  : — that  he  should  en* 
rich  by  munificent  gifts  churches  and  monasteries ;  that  be 
should  visit  the  sepulchres  of  the  saints,  kiss  their  relicSf 
and  expiate  his  sins  by  masses  and  alms ;  and  above  aU,  that 
he  should  treat  the  priests  and  monks  with  greater  reverence 
than  he  had  ever  hitherto  done.  Nor  did  the  king  omit  to 
perform  any  of  these  pious  fooleries,  believing  that  he  would 
derive  from  them  relief  to  his  wounded  conscience.* 

XLi.  At  length,  in  the  course  of  his  devotional  exerci«f» 
having  come  to  Mearns  to  worship  the  bones  of  St  Pall** 


*  The  Chron.  Pict.  mentions  that  among  his  oAer  pious  deeds,  Kesa^ 
gave  Brechin  to  the  church. 
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US,  he  turned  aside  to  visit  the  neighbouring  castle  of  Fet-  BOOK 
rcairn,  then,  as  we  are  informed,  remarkable  for  its  build-  _-_ 
gs,  and  delightfully  surrounded  with  woods,  of  which  al- 
ost  no  vestiges  now  remain.  The  lady  of  this  castle  was 
enella — ^formerly  mentioned — who  was  exasperated  against 
le  king,  not  only  on  account  of  the  punishment  of  her  son, 
nUhilinthus,  but  also,  because  her  relations  Constantine 
id  Grim,  were  excluded  from  the  succession  to  the  king- 
om  by  the  new  law.  Dissembling  however  her  anger,  she 
ioeived  the  king  frankly,  and  entertained  him  with  great 
lagnificence.  After  dinner,  when  he  proceeded  to  view 
le  beauties  of  the  place,  and  the  structure  of  the  castle, 
'enella  led  him  into  a  secret  chamber,  to  show  him  a  bra- 
en  statue,  formed  with  peculiar  art,  and  so  ingeniously  con- 
brncted,  that  on  loosening  a  little  cord  which  was  fastened 
n  a  secret  place,  a  flight  of  arrows  was  let  off.  While  the 
iog  was  attentively  admiring  the  ingenuity  of  the  contriv- 
ooe,  an  arrow,  sent  from  the  machine,  struck  him,  and 
Jlled  him  on  the  spot  Both  Joannes  Major,  and  Hector  1»  murder. 
kethius,  have  recorded  that  Kenneth  met  with  his  death 
n  this  manner ;  which  does  not  however,  to  me,  seem  very 
ikely.  Nor  does  it  appear  credible,  that  after  the  extinc- 
ioD  of  the  elegant  arts  among  other  nations,  a  statue  could 
Mive  been  so  ingeniously  fabricated  in  the  remotest  corner 
if  Britiun,  altliough  Major  tells  us,  that  Edmund  the  son  of 
Bdied,  was  slain  by  a  similar  contrivance.  Both  are,  in 
Qy  opinion,  equally  fabulous.  Neither  can  I  readily  per- 
uide  myself,  that  there  were  as  many  precious  stones  in  the 
*iMde  of  Scotland,  as  what  Boethius  bestows  upon  that  wo- 
D«n  alone.  Wherefore,  I  the  more  willingly  accede  to  tlieir 
ipinkm,  among  whom  is  Wintoun,  who  tell  us  that  the 
QQg  was  slain  by  some  horsemen,  placed  in  ambush  by  the 
*der  of  Fenella.  He  died  in  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  his 
^igD,  A.  D.  994 ;  a  prince  truly  illustrious  in  every  part  of 
'IS  character,  had  not  the  murder  of  Malcolm,  and  his  too 
i^  partiality  for  his  relations,  thrown  a  shade  over  his 
'ost  brilliant  achievements. 
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^^iv'        *^"'  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^  Kenneth,  Constantine  thew 
A.D.  994.  Cullen,  sumamed  the  bald,  canvassed  for  the  kingdoni 
personal  solicitations,  a  manner  which  had   never  p 
ously  been  practised.     He  went  among  men  of  all  raiili 
procure  their  votes ;  complaining,  that  he,  and  the  ra 
the  blood  royal,  had  been  circumvented  by  the  fraud  of  1 
neth,  and  excluded  from  the  hope  of  the  kingdom,  u 
covert  of  an  iniquitous  law,  to  which  he,  with  his  other 
tives,  were  forced  tlirough  fear  to  consent.     Nor  was  it 
Complains   gcult  to  expose  the  defects  of  this  law :— For  what  cool 
ofsucces-    more   foolish   than  to   withdraw  that,    which  above  c 
•ion.  thing  else  was  the  most  important,  from  the  decisioa 

suffrages  of  the  wise,  and  commit  it  to  the  will  of  forto 
and  to  bind  themselves  tc  obey  a  chiid,  forced  upon  t 
by  the  accident  of  birth,  who  might  himself  be  ruled  bj 
silly  woman,  while  they  drove,  in  the  meantime,  from 
helm,  men  who  were  pre-eminent  in  virtue  !  What  if 
children  of  the  king  should  labour  under  any  disordc 
body  or  mind,  which  would  render  them  unfit  for  reigni 
What  if  boys  had  governed  in  those  times  when  we  st 
gled  so  often  with  the  Romans,  the  Britons,  the  Picts, 
His  argu-  EnffUsh,  and  the  Danes,  not  for  dominion,  but  for  existci 
against  it.  Or  what  greater  sign  of  msanity  can  be  exhibited,  uiai 
procure  for  ourselves,  by  law,  that  affliction  which  < 
threatens  as  the  heaviest  and  the  last  calamity  to  the  re 
Hoas ;  to  despise  the  menaces  of  the  divine  prophets,  0! 
ther  to  incur  them  of  our  own  accord  ?  Nor  is  it  true,i 
the  flatterers  of  Kenneth  are  accustomed  to  urge,  that 
murders  and  robberies  of  the  royal  family  may  be  pref 
ed;  for  the  children  of  the  king,  during  their  minority, 
not  have  less  to  fear  from  the  designs  of  their  guanfi 
than  they  had  formerly  from  those  of  their  relaCi 
Wherefore,  now,  the  tyrant  being  removed,  let  lis  resol 
ly  recover  that  liberty  of  which  we  have  been  deprifed 
him  ;  and  abrogate  that  law,'  procured  by  violence,  and 
cepted  by  fear,  if  it  can  be  called  a  law,  and  not  ratbi 
shackling  of  public  liberty ;  and  return,  while  we  can,  to 
ancient  institutions,  which  at  first  raised  this  kingdom 
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most  from  nothing,  and  advanced  it  from  small  beginnings,     BOOK 
to  such  a  magnitude,  that  it  yields  to  none  of  its  neigh-       ^^* 
bours;  yea,  has  so  often,  from  the  lowest  extremity,  exalted  — ~— ^ 
it  to  the  highest  pitch  of  glory.     But  if  we  do  not  embrace 
the  present  opportunity  while  it  offers  itself,  when  it  has 
eluded  our  grasp,  hereafter  we  may  seek  it  in  vain. 

xuii.  By  canvassing  among  the  nobles,  and  everywhere 
discoursing  in  a  similar  strain,  Constantine  collected  a  great 
multitude,  and  trusting  to  that  faction  came  to  Scoon,  where, 
OD  the  twelfth  day  after  the  funeral  of  Kennetli,  he  was  de- 
clared king.  Malcolm,  who  in  die  meantime  directed  the  jg  ,„|^, 
fiineral  of  his  father,  upon  hearing  that  Constantine  reigned,  kins 
called  together  his  friends,  to  consult  in  this  exigence.  Some 
•driied,  that  before  he  attempted  any  thing,  he  should  prove 
the  di^K>sitions  of  the  nobles,  in  order  to  calculate  the  army 
which  would  be  requisite  against  so  popular  a  man,  support- 
ed by  so  many  friends  and  factions,  and  then  form  his  reso- 
lution according  to  the  extent  of  his  force.  The  younger 
sod  more  daring,  despised  tliese  as  timid  counsels,  and  in- 
cited upon  meeting  tlie  danger  at  first,  and  attacking  Con- 
stontine  before  he  could  be  established  in  his  new  kingdom. 
The  young  king  embraced  the  latter  opinion,  as  being  the  a  civil  war 
most  plausible,  and  having  collected  about  ten  thousand 
tneii,  marched  towards  the  enemy.  Nor  was  Constantino.* 
nmiss.  In  a  short  time  he  collected  such  an  army,  that 
Malcolm,  on  the  report  of  his  approach,  disbanded  his  follow- 
ers and  retired  to  Cumberland ;  but  Kenneth,  his  natural 
brother,  who  thought  such  conduct  disgraceful,  having  per- 
>Qsded  some  battalions  of  the  bravest  to  remain,  posted 
iumself  opposite  the  enemy  near  Stirling,  along  the  river 
Porth,  which  formed  the  boundary  between  them*  While 
"<^  parties  lay  inactive  on  the  high  banks  of  the  river, 
^hich  is  there  fordable  but  in  a  few  places ;  famine  and 
petilence,  with  which  plagues  the  country  that  year  was 
S^evously  afflicted,  forced  each  army  to  disband.  And  tlie 
•iogdom  being  divided  into  two  factions,  tlie  common  peo- 
ple were  miserably  distressed  by  pestilence,  famine  and  rob- 
bery. 

Xuv.  During  the  absence  of  Malcolm,  who,  according  to 
^ty,  was  assistuig  the  English  against  the  Danes,  Cou- 
VUL.  I.  So 


cnsuei. 
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stantine  thinking  that  a  favourable  opportunity  had  < 
for  suppressing  his  opponents,  marched  with  a  larg< 
into  Lothian.  Kenneth,  who  had  been  left  by  his.  t 
to  watch  the  motions  of  Constantine,  opposed  his  a 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Almond,  but,  being  infe 
strength,  he  had  recourse  to  stratagem.  He  drew 
army  so  as  to  have  the  sun  and  the  wind  in  their  bac 
his  flanks,  as  much  as  possible,  defended  by  the 
which  arrangement  chiefly  procured  him  the  victoi 
Constantine  trusting  to  his  numbers,  when  he  rushed 
ly  to  battle,  besides  the  inconvenience  of  an  adverse 
breeze  suddenly  arising,  drove  such  a  cloud  of  dust  i 
faces  and  eyes,  that  his  soldiers  could  scarcely  disce 
countenance  of  an  enemy.  In  both  armies  the  carna 
dreadful;  and  the  leaders  themselves,  having  met 
shock  of  battle,  fell,  transflxed  with  mutual  wounds, 
and  six  months  after  Constantine  had  usurped  the  kit 

LXXXII.  Grim. 

XLv.  Grim  the  son  of  king  Duff*,  or  as  others  say  of] 
his  brother,  on  the  death  of  Constantine,  was  carried  to 
by  his  faction,  and  there  proclaimed  king.  Having 
some  of  the  nobles  of  his  party  already  corrupted,  and 
tampered  with,  by  emissaries  from  Malcolm,  he  seized  i 
of  these  emissaries,  and  threw  them  into  prison.  Ma 
who  wished  that  this  action  should  be  considered  as  a  vi< 
of  the  law  of  nations,  openly  declared  war.  Whilst  Gri 
hastening  to  oppose  him,  a  sudden  rumour  of  the  numb 
strength  of  his  forces  was  spread  through  the  hostile 
which  deranged  all  the  plans  of  Malcolm;  many  of  hiss< 
daily  deserted  privately,  and  numbers,  under  variou 
tences,  openly  desired  their  dismissal.  This  alarm,  whi< 
ginated  with  the  merchants,  who  preferred  their  own  f 
advantage  to  the  public  good,  by  degrees  pervaded  the 
army.  There  were  besides,  numbers  who  were  secre 
tachedto  Grim,  for  he  possessed  many  attracting  qualifia 
He  was  tall  in  stature,  and  to  a  majestic  form  was  join 
greatest  courtesy,  blended  with  a  peculiar  gracefuln 
manner ;  yet  when  necessary,  he  was  rigid  in  punisbi 
fences,  and  in  managing  his  aflairs  he  mingled  despatd 
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prudence,  all  which  naturally  excited  the  expectation  of  enjoy-  BOOK 
ing  under  his  government  a  happy  and  honourable  repose.  ^^' 
Malcolm,  in  this  distracted  state  of  public  opinion,  not  daring 
rashly  to  commit  any  thing  to  fortune,  by  the  advice  of  his 
friends  dismissed  the  greater  part  of  his  army,  and  with  a  few 
select  troops  determined  to  oppose  the  passage  of  the  enemy 
across  the  Forth. 

XLVi.  In  the  meanwhile,  Fothadus,  a  bishop  of  great  au- 
thority among  all  parties,  on  account  of  the  high  opinion 
entertained  of  his  sanctity,  endeavoured  to  effect  a  recon- 
ciliation ;  and  by  frequently  interposing  between  the  parties, 
he  at  last  brought  them  to  agree  to  a  truce  for  three  months —  ^  ^™^ 
Grim  retiring  to  Angus,  and  Malcolm  to  Cumberland — arbi- 
trators to  be  chosen  on  both  sides  to  settle  the  matters  in 
dispute.     Nor  did  Fothadus  rest  till  the  following  conditions 
of  peace  were  concluded : — That  Grim  should  retain  the  title 
of  king  as  long  as  he  lived  ;  that  on  his  death  the  kingdom 
should  revert  to  Malcolm ;  and  that  afterwards,  the  law  of 
Kenneth  establishing  the  succession  to  the  kingdom  in  the 
children  of  the  king,  should  be  sacred  and  inviolable.    In  the  J***^  '^"^j. 
meantime,  the  wall  of  Severus  should  be  the  common  bound-  ed. 
aiy  of  both ;  that  which  lay  without  the  wall  belonging  to 
Malcolm,  and  all  beyond  it,   belonging  to  Grim  ;  that  both 
^ere  to  be  contented  with  these  limits,  and  neither  to  invade 
the  territories,  nor  assist  the  enemies  of  the  other.     Thus 
peace  was  established,  to  the  great  joy  of  all  good  men,  and 
for  nearly  eight  years  was  observed  with  the  greatest  fidelity. 
The  cause  of  its  violation  originated  with  Grim.     In  the  try- 
ing period  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  Grim  had  afforded 
^  example  of  a  good  prince;  but  his  activity  being  relaxed  by 
^ase,  he  gave  himself  wholly  up  to  pleasure;  then  want  arising, 
^^  is  usual  from  luxury,  and  avarice  springing  from  his  neces- 
sity, he  confiscated  many  of  the  rich  upon  fictitious  accusa- 
tions.    On  being  admonished  of  the  danger  of  such  conduct 
^^  his  nobles,  so  far  was  he  from  abandoning  his  unjust  pro- 
^^^dure,  that,  although  he  invited  his  monitors  kindly  to  come 
*o court,  he  determined  to  throw  them  into  prison;  that  others, 
^^rrified  by  their  punishment,  might  be  deterred  from  using 
similar  liberty  with   regard  to  kings.     They,  however,  on 
^>«ing  warned  by  their  friends,  withdrew  and  escaped ;  >n\vvv:\\ 
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BOOK    SO  exasperated  Griniy  that  he  immediately  raised  a  body 

^^      men  whom  he  led  i^nst  them)  and  wasted  tbeir  estat 

Grim  in-    more  cruelly  than  any  foreign  invflder,  sparing  naithar  mm 

nbn^k^  ^^^^'^t  cattle,  nor  com;  and  what  he  oould  not  car 

away,  he  rendered  useless  to  the  owners.    Nor  did  ai 

thing  sacred  or  profane,  remain  invioiate  from  the  flame  i 

the  sword. 

XLvii.  Malcolm,  who  was  then  assistii^  the  English  wi 
his  whole  strength  against  the  Danes,  was  recalled  home  I 
the  complaints  of  his  people ;  nor  was  he  incensed  mily  i 
the  unmerited  suiierings  of  so  many  illustrious  and  innooo 
persons,  but  he  was  still  more  indignant  at  the  conduct  * 
Grim ;  who,  because  he  knew  that  the  kingdom  must  soc 
pass  to  another  family,  without  any  reference  to  the  fiitni 
collected  the  present  prodqc^  as  if  it  had  been  the  qpoil 
an  enemy*  At  the  return  of  Malcolm  a  great  concourse  m 
^^^^^^  sembled  around  him ;  and  Grim,  who  had  been  formerly 
dear  to  the  people  for  his  uncommon  endowments,  botk 


body  and  mind,  was  deserted  by  the  greatest  part  of  the  n 
bles ;  yet,  haying  collected  as  many  troops  as  he  cool4  ' 
advanced  to  meet  his  opponents.    When  the  armies  h 
approached  near  each  other,  upon  Ascension-day,  Grim,  w 
knew  how  holily  Malcolm  would  observe  that  festival,  t 
termined  to  attack  him,  unsuspicious  and  unprepared.    1 
intelligence  of  Grim's  design  being  brought  to  Malcol0i> 
kept  his  army  in   readiness,  under  arms ;    and  though 
confidently  expected  victory  in  so  good  a  cause,  yet  he 
a  message  to  Grim,  advising  him  as  a  Christian,  not  tf 
Battle  on     lute  the  memory  of  that  sacred  day  with  the  blood  of  theii 
AMension.  trjrmen.     Grim,  however,  persisted  in  his  determinatif 
having  drawn  out  his  army  in  order  of  battle,  mardr 
ward  to  attack  his  rival ;  representing  to  his  soldic 
the  pretended  reverence  of  Malcolm  for  the  holy  (est 
ceeded  from  fear,  and  was  to  them  a  sure  omen  of 
But  while  the  battle,  which  began  keenly,  was  ra/ 
Grim  de.    tite  greatest  fury.  Grim,  suddenly  deserted  by  hi/ 
fe^  and   ^35  wouuded  in  the  head,  taken  prisoner,  and  prei 
deprived  of  his  eyes.     He  did  not  long  survive  h' 
for  the  anguish  of  his  mind  inflaming  his  wound, 
U>  his  suflferings  in  the  tenth  year  of  his  reign.     T 
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bared  magnanimously  towards  the  vanquishciL     He  caused     BOOK 
flrim  to  be  laid  in  the  sepulchre  of  his  ancestors,  and  bury-        ^^* 
0^  in  oblivion  the  memory  of  all  past  offences,  received  into 
bis  &voar  the  faction  which  had  followed  him.     Then  hav- 
ing called  an  assembly  at  Scoon,  he  would  not  undertake  the 
government,  until  the  law  which  his  father  had  enacted  had 
been  publicly  ratified  by  their  unanimous  suffrages. 

LXXXIIL  Malcolm  II. 

XLViii.  Immediately  upon  assuming  the  government,  Mai-  Malcolm 
colm  endeavoured  to  restore  vigour  to  the  state,  lorn  as  it      . '^^ 
Was  by  factions.     First,  he  pardoned  all  offences  which  had      iai)i- 
been  committed  against  himself,  and  then  he  took  care  that 
the  adherents  of  both  parties  should  forget  their  ancient  ani- 
mosities.    He  next  sent  governors  chosen  from  among  the 
nobility,  pious  and  just  men,  into  all  the  provinces,  to  re- 
press the  robbers,  who  had  increased  during  the  previous  li- 
oentiousness.     The  husbandmen  too,  were  by  this  means  en- 
abled to  resume  their  labours,  the  markets  became  more  plen- 
tiful, commerce  safer,  and  public  tran(|uillity  more  secure. 
During  these  transactions,  Sueno  the  son  of  Harold,  king 
of  Denmark,  being  banished  from  honie,  came  to  Scotland. 
He  having  been  often  conquered  by  the  Vandals,  and  taken 
9nd  redeemed ;  after  he  had  in  vain  begged  assistance  from 
Olave  king  of  Scandinavia,  and  Edward  king  of  England, 
^^Une  at  last  to  the  Scots ;  where  from  the  bitterest  enemy 
'laving  become  a  convert  to  Christianity,  he  received  a  few 
^rces  and  returned  to  his  kingdom,  and  thence  with  a  great 
^imy  passed  over  to  England.     He  first  conquered  the  En- 
glish alone,  and  afterwards  when  they  were  joined  by  some 
Scottish  auxiliaries.     These  last  he  had  previously  threat- 
ened greatly,  because  they  refused  to  leave  the  English  and 
Return  home :  nor  were  his  threats  in  vain  ;  for  he  sent  Olave 
t)f  Scandinavia,  and  Eneck,  commander-in-chief  of  the  Danes, 
Vith  a  powerful  army  into  Scotland.     These  spread  over  all  nanfHtl.md 
)if Gray,  murdering  wherever  they  went,  an(l  carrying  off  '"  '  *^^ 
«very  thing  sacred  and  profane ;  till  at  last,  collected  into 
f>ne   body,  they  attacked  the  castles,    and    other    fortified 
places. 
xLix.  While  they  were  besieging  these  fortresses,  Malcolm, 
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having  collected  a  large  army  from  the  neighbcuriiig  counties 
advanced  against  them.  When  they  came  in  sight  of  th 
enemy's  camp,  the  multitude  of  the  Danes,  and  their  immens 
warlike  preparations,  struck  them  with  consternation.  Bu 
after  the  king  had  fruitlessly  attempted  to  encourage  them, 
shout  being  raised  by  those  who  wished  to  appear  more  cour 
ageous  than  the  others,  and  which  spread  like  a  contagion 
they  rushed  furiously  upon  the  enemy,  without  waiting  for  th 
orders  of  their  leaders,  and  precipitated  themselves  upon  th 
outstretched  weapons  of  the  Danes.  The  most  forward  bein^ 
slain,  the  rest  betook  themselves  to  flight  with  greater  rapid 
ity  than  they  had  made  the  advance ;  and  the  king,  grievousi} 
wounded  in  the  head,  was  carried  by  his  attendants  into  : 
neighbouring  wood,  put  upon  a  horse,  and  thus  escaped  witl 
his  life.  In  consequence  of  this  victory,  the  Danes  obtains 
possession  of  the  castle  of  Nairn  ;  for  the  garrison,  terrifie< 
at  the  unfortunate  issue  of  the  battle,  immediately  surren 
dered  ;  but,  notwithstanding,  they  were  all  put  to  tfa< 
sword.  The  castle,  which  was  conveniently  situated,  thei 
fortified  more  strongly,  and  converted  the  peninsula  when 
it  stood  into  an  island,  by  cutting  a  passage  across  the  istk 
mus  for  the  sea,  and  called  it  by  the  Danish  name  of  Burgh 
The  other  castles  of  Elgin  and  Forres  were  deserted  througi: 
fear  of  the  enemy's  cruelty.  The  Danes  resolving  to  im- 
prove their  uninterrupted  success,  determined  to  settle  ir 
Moray,  and  sent  their  fleet  home  to  transport  thither  then 
wives  and  children ;  inflicting  in  the  meantime,  every  species 
of  the  most  cruel  slavery  upon  their  captives.  Malcolm,  in 
order  to  oppose  their  incursions,  as  they  had  now  advanced 
into  Mar,  having  collected  a  more  powerful  and  better  dis- 
ciplined army  than  before,  met  them  at  Mortlach,  not  with- 
out much  consternation  upon  both  sides.  The  Scots  fearing 
the  cruelty  of  the  Danes,  while  the  Danes,  unacquainted  with 
the  country,  and  at  a  distance  from  the  sea,  were  more  afraid 
of  ambushes  than  of  the  enemy.  At  the  commencement  of 
the  battle,  the  Scots  had  their  terrors  increased  by  the  death 
of  three  of  their  chieftains,  who  fell  in  succession — Kenneth, 
thane  of  the  isles,  Grim,  thane  of  Stratherne,  and  Dunbar, 
thane  of  Lothian  ;  and  being  beaten  back,  they  retreated  to 
their  former  strong  hold)  which  was  in  the  rear,  where  tbey 
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>f  drcomvallation  by  a  rampart,  ditch,  and  pali*  BOOK 
iraited  in  a  narrow  pass  with  a  determined  front      ^^ 
snemyy  some  of  whom,  as  if  the  victory  had  been 
auitiously  attacked  the  intrenchments,  and  were 
imong  whom  was  Eneck,  one  of  their  leaders. 
nee,  as  it  tended  to  dishearten  the  Danes,  in-  Danet  ds« 
cots  with  fresh  courage ;  and  the  fortune  of  the  ^^^^^^ 
hanged,  as  it  were,  almost  in  a  moment,  the 
ne  the  fugitives,  and  the  Scots  the  pursuers; 
er  of  the  commanders,  having  procured  guides, 
irse  during  the  night  towards   Moray.      But 
though  informed  of  this  circumstance,  having 
avest  in  battle,  and  wounded  a  great  number, 
1  pursuing. 

the  news  of  this  defeat  was  brought  to  Sueno,  Re-infore. 
he  bore  the  intelligence  with  great  equanimity ;  gn^^j^ 
led  a  re-enforcement  to  the  army,  composed 
erans,  and  partly  of  new  levies  lately  arrived 
under  the  command  of  Camus.  He  first  came 
of  Forth,  when,  being  prevented  from  landing 
litants,  who  every  where  opposed  his  attempts, 
the  Red-head  in  Angus.  Having  landed  his 
e,  and  in  vain  attacked  several  fortified  places, 
plunder.  When  he  had  pitched  his  camp  at 
at  is,  the  village  of  St.  Bride,  he  learned  from 
at  the  Scottish  forces  were  scarcely  two  miles 
oth  leaders,  in  the  interval,  encouraged  their 
i  fight ;  and  next  day,  almost  at  the  same  mo- 
mies  were  drawn  out  in  battle  array.  On  the 
ey  closed,  and  the  conflict  was  maintained  with 
inacy  which  new  hopes  and  ancient  animosity 
e.  At  last,  the  Scots  being  conquerors,  Camus  Entirely 
I  to  withdraw  the  remains  of  his  army  to  the  routed 
sirhich  he  understood  to  be  the  road  which  led  to 
,  before  he  had  proceeded  two  miles,  being  sur- 
his  pursuers,  he  perished  with  all  his  followers, 
lents  of  this  victory  still  remain.  An  obelisk 
B  in  the  neighbourhood,  still  preserve  the  me- 
5  name  of  Camus.*    Another  band  was  cut  off|^^j^j^ 

■troycd. 
I^e  it  called  Camcston,  and  the  obelisk,  Cameston  cross. 
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near  the  town  of  Brechin,  where  there  is  likewise  another 
.  obelisk  erected ;  the  rest,  now  reduced  to  a  small  Humbert 
under  covert  of  night,  effected  a  retreat  on  board  their  ships. 
These,  when  they  had  been  tossed  for  several  days  by  ad- 
verse winds  on  a  tempestuous  sea,  driven  at  last  upon  the 
havenless  coast  of  Buchan,  cast  anchor,  and  were  detained 
so  long  by  unfavourable  winds,  that,  reduced  to  the  utmost 
necessity,  they  were  forced  to  land  about  five  hundred  men,  to 
forage  in  the  neighbouring  field.  Mernan,  thane  of  the 
county,  having  intercepted  the  marajiders,  forced  them  to 
ascend  a  steep  hill,  where,  assisted  by  the  advantages  of  the 
ground,  they  defended  themselves  with  rocks,  and-  slew 
many  of  the  Scots  who  rashly  ventured  to  attack  them ;  till 
several  parties  exhorting  each  other,  and  trusting  to  their 
numbers,  ascended  the  mountain,  and  the  Danes  were  cut 
off  to  a  man.  To  this  day,  when  the  wind  raises  the  sand 
at  Balbride,  many  bones  are  uncovered,  of  larger  dimensions 
than  can  well  agree  with  the  stature  of  men  of  these  times. 
Li»  Sueno,  not  disheartened  by  this  calamity^  sent  his  son 
Canute  with  a  new  levy  to  Scotland;  who,  having  landed  in 
Buchan,  and  proceedhig  to  spoil,  Malcolm  marched  with  his 
army  against  them,  although  he  had  not  yet  recruited  his 
strength  after  the  former  battles ;  but  not  daring  to  commit 
himself  to  the  chance  of  fortune,  he  judged  it  the  best  ex- 
pedient, for  preventing  the  enemy's  ravages,  to  waste  him  bjr 
skirmishing ;  hoping  that  he  would  soon  be  reduced  by  wanS 
in  a  strange  country,  already  swept  by  the  disasters  of  war^ 
and  almost  reduced  to  a  desert  Having  prosecuted  this  d 
sign  for  several  days,  it  happened,  that  upon  becoming 
quainted  with  the  force  of  the  enemy,  the  Scots  acqui: 
more  confidence  in  their  own  ;  and  both  armies  being  equal 
ly  pressed  with  famine,  they  both  anxiously  desired  the 
nal  for  battle,  threatening,  unless  they  received  it,  they  woul**...^^ J^ 
fight  even  without  the  consent  of  their  commanders.  MaT^^^si 
colm,  therefore,  drew  out  his  men  in  array;  and  the  er^-^ 
gagement  commencing  with  fury  and  desperation,  w^i*-  '^^ 
contested  to  the  last  with  so  much  obstinacy,  that  neith^i^  '^^ 
party  had  any  great  cause  for  rejoicing ;  for  although  tt'^KA^ 
name  of  victory  remained  with  the  Scots,  yet  the  great^^  -^^ 
part  of  their  nobility  beiugs>  slain,  and  the  rest  so  fiitiguc^^^ 
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^th  dieir  exertions,  and  so  exhausted  in  their  spirits,  they     BOOK 
vetamed  to  their  camp,  leaving  the  Danes  at  liberty  to  retire       ^*^* 
«*  their  leisure  without  pursuit.     Next  day,  when  each  re- 
▼iewed  their  army,  and  found  that  they  hud  suffered  such 
Hmnense  slaughter,  they  willingly  listened  to  the  offers,  of 
die  priests  to  mediate  a  peace,  which  was  concluded  upon 
tile  following  conditions: — That  the   Danes   should  leave 
BCoray  and  Brechin,  and  depart ;  that  neither  of  the  na-  Peace  cmi 
tionsy  during  the  lives  of  Malcolm  or  Sueno,  should  attack  ^^^^ 
the  other  in  war,  nor^should  the  one  give  assistance  to  the 
enemies  of  the  other;  and  that  the  field  on  which  the  battle 
had  been  fought,  should  be  consecrated  to  the  burial  of  the 
dead.— Upon  this  the  Danes  withdrew,  and  Malcolm  gave  Malcolm 
orders  for  the  burial  of  those  who  had  fallen  in  batde.  Some  JJ^'^fJJ^"  **** 


after,  having  called  an  assembly  at  Scoon,  to  reward 
anch    as   had   deserved  well   of  their  country,   he  divided 
Among  the  nobles  all  the  royal  lands.     They,  on  the  other 
hand,  granted,  that  when  any  of  them  died,  their  children 
should  be  under  the  tutorage  of  the  king,  until  they  reached 
their  twenty-first  year,  and  that  the  king  should  receive  the 
whole  rents,  except  what  was  necessary  to  defray  the  ex- 
pense of  the  children's  education.     Besides,  that  the  power 
of  disposing  of  them  in  marriage,  when  they  arrive  at  the 
age  of  puberty,  should  belong  to  him,  and  also  that  he 
should  retain  the  dowry.     I  believe,  however,  that  this  law  Law  of  tiu 
>ras   borrowed  from  the  English  or   the   Danes,   because  borage. 
It  still  continues  in  force  in  all  England,  and  part  of  Nor- 
mandy. 

Lii.  The  king  then  applied  himself  to  repair  the  damages 
occasioned  by  the  war.     He  rebuilt  many  churches  which 
the  enemy  had  thrown  down,  and  restored  the  castles  in  all 
the  towns  where  they  had  been  dismantled,  or  erected  new 
ones.     Having  thus  procured  peace  to  the  nation  by  his  va- 
lour, he  proceeded  to  adorn  it  by  his  laws  and  institutions ; 
although^  I  believe,  the  new  names  of  the  magistrates  were 
adopted  from  his  neighbours,  more  from  a  principle  of  vain 
ambition  than  from  any  real  utility ;  for  in  former  ages,  ex- 
cqH  the  thane,  that  is  the  lord  lieutenant  of  the  county,  or 
the  dieriff,  i*  e.  lord  justice,  there  were  no  other  tides  of  ho- 
nour higher  than  a  knight,  which  practice,  I  understand,  is 
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BOOK  numbered  among  the  most  excellent  of  princes.  The  year 
V^        in  which  he  died  was  remarkable  for  the  flooding  of  the 

""""^"^  rains  in  whiter,  and  the  inundations  of  the  sea  in  spring. 
Likewise,  there  was  an  intense  frost  accompanied  with  snow, 
a  few  days  after  the  summer  solstice,  which  entirely  destroy- 
ed the  crops,  and  was  followed  by  a  grievous  famine. 
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I  HAVE  shown  in  the  former  book,  the  keen  pertinacity      n(\(\v 
ith  which  Kenneth  and  his  son  Malcolm,  endeavoured  to       VIL 
c  the  hereditary  succession  to  the  throne ;  with  what  fell-  — — - 
ty  will  appear  in  the  sequel.     This,  however,  is  certain, 
ither  the  public  benefit  promised  to  the  kingdom,  nor  the 
*pes  of  private  advantage  held  out  to  the  king,  were  ever 
dized  by  the  new  law.     The  utility  which  would  arise  to 
-  public  from  establishing  the  succession,  was  ostentatious- 
displayed  : — it  would  prevent,  it  was  alleged,  seditions, 
i^ders  and  intrigues  among  tlie  royal  relatives,  ambition 
ong  the  nobles,  and  the  other  mischiefs  which  usually 
'^ng  from  these  sources.     On  the  contrary,  in  inquiring 
^  the  causes  of  public  misfortune,  and  comparing  ancient 
h  modern  times,   it  appears  to  me,  that  all  those  evils 
'ch  we  wished  to  avoid  by  the  new  law,  have  not  only 

been  extinguished  by  the  abrogation  of  the  old,  bujt  have 
'ti  increased  by  the  enactment  of  the  new.  For,  not  to 
ntion  the  plots  of  their  relations  against  the  reigning 
gs,  nor  the  dark  suspicions  of  the  reigning  kings  against 
ir  relations,  both  of  whom  nature  and  law  ought  to  have 
»deced  most  dear  to  each   other — all  which  will  appear 
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BOOK     afterwards  in  the  course  of  the  history— the  collected  disai 
^^^'       ters  of  former  ages  appear  light  and  tolerable^  comparv! 
with  the  calamities  which  followed  the  death  of  Alexandf 
III.     I  pass  over  also  the  fact,  that  this  law  weakens  tt 
authority  of  the  public  council,  without  which  no  I^timal 
government  can  exist;  that  by  it  we  willingly  create  thofl 
evils   which   all   other   legislators    particularly   deprecate 
we  constitute   them   our   sovereigns,   to   whom   goyemoi 
must  be  appointed,  and  commit  the  power  over  the  whc 
people,  to  such  as  have  no  power  over  themselves ;  we  m 
^         quire  those  who  reluctantly  obey  excellent  and  experienc 
princes,  to  submit  to  any  shadow  of  a  king,  and  inflict  a[> 
ourselves    punishments  with  which  God  threatens  his  ^ 
spisers; — that   we   be   subject  to  children,    boys  or  girj 
Introduc-     whom  every  law  of  nature  and  nations  declare  ought  to  J 
nailu'        ^^  subjection  to  others.     As  to  the  private  advantage  whic 
the  kings  seek  to  derive  from  this  law,  by  rendering  thei 
family  and  name  perpetual ;  how  vain  and  fallacious  such  so 
expectation  is,  not  only  ancient  example,  but  even  nature 
itself  might  teach  them ;  if  they  would  reflect  by  how  many 
laws  and  rewards,  the  Romans  endeavoured  to  preserve  the 
illustrious  names  of  their  families,  of  whom  not  a  vestige  now 
remains  on  the  face  of  the  whole  world,  which  they  had  con- 
quered.    And  I  think,  this  happens  deservedly  to  those  wfc 
strive  against  nature,  and  endeavour  to  give  to  that  which 
weak,  fluctuating,  and  obnoxious  to  every  accident,  an  et 
nity,  which  they  neither  have  themselves,  nor  can  expec' 
have ;  and  attempt  to  attain  their  object  by  means  evidf 
the  most  opposite.     For  what  is  less  likely  to  be  et 
than  tyranny  ?     Yet  this  new  law  prepares  a  step  to  it 
a  tyrant  is  as  a  mark  set  up  for  the  universal  hatred  a 
kind,   which  cannot  stand  long ;   and  he,   when  he  fa 
volves  along  with  him  all  his  family  in  his  ruin.     Go 
times  seems  to  punish  this  foolish  project  of  manger 
sometimes  to  expose  it  to  public  scorn,  as  an  effbr 
his  prerogative ;  of  which  procedure  of  the  divine 
not  know  whether  it  be  possible  to  produce  a  sti 
more  pertinent  example  than  that  of  which  we 
treat     For  Malcolm,  who  laboured  so  strenuous 
'•»w  enacted  by  V\s  faVVver    ^Wo^V  Vi^  force,  for 
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children  of  the  king  in  the  room  of  their  deceased  father,  BOOK 
lid  be  confirmed  by  the  universal  suffrage  of  the  people,  ^^^ 
no  male  descendant*  He  had,  however,  two  daughters ; 
named  Beatrix,  whom  he  gave  in  marriage  to  Crinus,  a 
leman,  thane  of  the  western  isle.s,  and  chief  of  the  thanes, 
»  was  in  that  age  called  the  abthane  ;*  the  other,  named 
ica,  he  married  to  the  thane  of  Angus,  whence  was  bom 
cbeth,  or  Macbed,  of  whom  I  shall  speak  afterwards. 

LXXXIV   Duncan  1- 

I.  Malcolm  being  slain,  as  has  been  related,  his  grandson  A.D.loaL 
ncan,  by  his  daughter  Beatrix,  succeeded  him,  a  prince 
imiable  manners,  but  more  indulgent  to  his  relations  than 
ame  a  king.     He  was  of  a  gentle  disposition,  and  gave 
ly  indications  of  his  great  popularity ;  for,  in  the  most  dif- 
ilt  times,  when  he  had  been  appointed  by  his  grandfather 
rernor  of  Cumberland,  and  by  reason  of  the  Danish  troops 
read  every   where  could  not  obtain  access  to  the  king 
England  to  take  the  legal  oaths ;  yet  he  faithfully  support^ 
the  English  cause,  until  the  whole  of  that  kingdom  being  Swean 
adued,  Canute  undertook  an  expedition  against  him,  and  ^f^V^^ 
in,  at  last,  he  swore  fealty  to  the  Danes,  upon  the  same 

'  Abthane.  This  title,  which  is  said  to  have  been  the  same  as  lord  high 
wd.  is  found  in  Fordun,  who  styles  the  son-in-law  of  Malcolm  IL  '*  Crynjrn 
•tbtmis  de  Dul  ac  msidanim  scnescallus.**  and  adds,  "  de  quo  in  qiiibiLsdum 
isEboi,  Titio  •criptorisy  reperitur  Crynyn  Abbas  de  Dul ;  sed  verius  scrip- 
MC  Abthaiius  de  Du^**  Lib.  iv.  cap.  43-  The  Register  of  St  Andrews,  has 
ibM,  and  the  Chronicon  Elegiacum,  as  preserved  in  the  original  of  the 
tfonide  of  Meht>se,  in  the  Cottonian  library,  has  also  Abbas.  As  the  ab- 
UM  is  a  title  which  is  not  met  with  elsewhere  in  Scottish  history,  it  seems 
s  most  probable  solution  of  the  difficulty,  to  allow  that  Fordun  has  here 
dcd  BtidiBiian,  and,  that  in  tacU  Crinan  was  an  abbot ;  as  it  ^-as  not  till  the 
nneil  of  Rheims,  1 1 48,  that  monks  were  forbidden  to  marry,  and  the  Scottish 
*|]r  stood  out  against  their  decree  for  nearly  a  century.  It  is  well  known 
^  die  diurchmen  m  that  age,  as  they  possessed  almost  all  the  learning,  so 
7  engrossed  nearly  all  the  civil,  and  many  of  the  military  posts,  not  only  in 
Qtltody  but  throughout  Europe.  The  Annals  of  Ulster,  at  1045,  mention 
bittle  between  the  Scots  themselves,  where  fell  Cronan,  abbot  of  Dun- 
'^"  who  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  same  Criium,  who  had  survived  his 
>  9nA  had  fidlen  in  some  attempt  to  revenge  his  death.  Fordun  is  unfor- 
^^^  inteipolated,  and  the  ktter  monies,  through  who^c  hands  the  MSS. 
*•  couiderrd  marriiige  in  a  priest  a  deadly  sin. 
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conditions  6s  he  had  formerly  done  homage  to  the  Englislu 
He  trab  also  popular  in  this*-that  he  adnl^inistered  justior. 
with  the  greatest  equity^  and  every  year  tisited  his  provinces 
to  hear  the  complaints  of  ttie  poor ;  and^  as  far  as  he  cooU 
prevent  it)  suffered  none  of  them  to  be  oppressed  by  the  vio- 
lence of  the  powerful.  But  as  these  virtues  procured  for  hidi 
the  afiection  of  the  good,  so  they  weakened  his  antbori^ 
among  the  lovers  of  turbulence ;  and  his  clemency  towards 
the  peaceable,  increased  the  audacity  of  the  vricked. 

III.  A  disposition  to  despise  the  king's  authority  first  dis- 
played itself  in  Loehaber,  in  opposition  to  Bancho,tbetluU)e 
of  that  country ;  a  strict  distributor  of  justice,  whose  severitj 
in  punishing  being  insupportable  to  some  offenders,  Aej  en- 
tered into  a  conspiracy  against  him ;  akid  having  plundered 
his  estate,  they  drove  him  away  wounded  and  half  dead. 
As  soon  as  the  state  of  his  wounds  enabled  him  to  endafe 
the  journey,  he  laid  his  complaint  before  the  king,  who  sect 
a  public  oiRcer  to  bring  the  criminals  to  justice ;  but  he,  af> 
ter  suilering  every  species  of  indignity^  was  put  to  death;  so 
much  security  did  the  lenity  of  this  good  prince,  which  thej 
denominated  indolence,  give  to  these  miscreants.  The  chief 
of  the  faction  who  committed  this  outrage,  Macdual,  des- 
pairing of  pardon,  prepared  openly  for  war.  He  called  to 
his  assistance  the  Islanders,  always  prepared  for  disturbance, 
and  allured  the  most  daring  of  the  Irish,  by  the  hopes  of 
plunder ;  whom  he  taught  to  be  under  no  dread  of  puoish* 
ment  from  a  soft  and  indolent  monarch,  fitter  to  reign  oter 
monks  than  over  brave  men,  but  to  indulge  the  highest  ex- 
pectations, for  it  could  not  be  doubted,  he  added,  but  that 
the  Scots,  fettered  as  they  had  been  by  a  long  peace  under 
the  last  sovereign,  would  at  once,  upon  the  signal  being  gi* 
ven  for  war,  vindicate  their  ancient  liberty.  These  exhorta- 
tions were  enforced  by  some  success  at  the  beginning,  which 
increased  the  courage  of  his  followers.  One  Malcolm, dx^* 
sen  from  among  the  principal  of  the  nobles,  was  sent  bjr  the 
king  with  a  body  of  troops  immediately  against  the  rebebi 
but  his  army  being  defeated,  he  was  himself  taken  and  ba* 
headed. 

IV.  The  king,  much  distressed  at  this  disaster,  havmgcall* 
ed  a  council,  consulted  with  them  about  repairing  it.  Wbcn 
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be  rest  hesitated  .to  declare  their  opinions,  Macbeth,  the    BOOK 
cing^s  maternal  cousin,  attributed  the  blame  of  the  miscar^      ^^^' 
iage  to  the  late  indolent  inaction  which  had  destroyed  the 
oilitary  habits  of  the  people ;   but  if  the  command  were 
[iven  to  him,  along  with  Bancho,  who  was  acquainted  with 
he  oouDtry,  be  promised,  in  a  short  time,  to  restore  tran- 
[uillity.     Macbeth  was  a  man  of  penetrating  genius,  a  high  Macbeth 
pirity  unbounded  ambition,  and,  if  he  had  possessed  mode-  ^UiTcom. 
ation,  was  worthy  of  any  command  however  great  j  but  in  maua. 
moishing  crimes  he  exercised  a  severity,  which,  exceeding 
he  bounds  of  the  laws,  appeared  apt  to  degenerate  into  cru* 
Jty*     When  the  chief  command  of  the  army  was  conferred 
ipon  this  chieftain,  many  of  the  insurgents  were  so  terri- 
ieds  that,  laying  aside  all  the  hopes  they  had  conceived 
ram  the  indolence  of  the  king,  they  fled  in  various  direo- 
ions  in  search  of  lurking  places.     The  Islanders  and  Irish, 
lowever,  having  their  flight  cut  off,  and  being  reduced  to 
lie  utmost  desperation,  died  almost  to  a  man,  bravely  fight- 
iig.    Macdual,  with  a  few  followers,  shut  up  in  a  neighbour- 
ng  tower,  and  deprived  of  all  hope  of  pardon,  escaped  by 
voluntary  death  from  the  insults  of  his  enemies.     Macbeth, 
not  content  with  this  punishment,  cut  off  his  head,  which  he 
lent  to  the  king,  at  Perth,  and  exhibited  his  body  as  a  spec-  Que;^  it. 
Cade  in  a  conspicuous  place.     Those  of  the  Islanders  whom 
he  took,  he  caused  to  be  hanged. 

T.  This  domestic  sedition  being  quelled,  a  new  Danish  in- 
vaaicm  produced  a  far  greater  degree  of  alarm.     Sueno,  the 
most  powerful  king  of  the  Danes,  dying,  left  three  kingdoms 
to  his  three  sons,  England  to  Harold,  Norway  to  Sueno,  and 
Denmark  to  Canute.     On  the  death  of  Harold,  which  hap- 
pened shortly  after,  Canute  succeeded  to  the  kingdom  of 
England ;  and  Sueno,  king  of  Norway,  emulous  of  his  bro- 
ther's fame,  arrived  in  Fife  with  a  great  fleet.     On  the  re-  Danes  Una 
port  of  his  arrival,  Macbeth  was  sent  to  raise  an  army,  Ban-  i»  ^^^ 
cbo  being  left  in  military  command  with  the  king,  who,  rous- 
ed as  it  were  from  an  ignoble  slumber,  was  forced  at  last  to 
march  against  the  enemy.      The  combatants   encountered  Sangiiii>»- 
each   other  near  Culross,  and  maintained  the   battle  with  nrco"^*** 
such  obstinacy,  that  the  one  party  was  almost  rendered  in- 
capable for  flight,  and  the  other  equally  unable  to  pursue. 

VOL.  i:  3  F 
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•  vil.      The  Scots,  who  appeared  to  themselves  to  have  been  worst- 

■ ed,  rather  by  the  disadvantages  of  the  ground  than  the  bra^ 

very  of  the  enemy,  retreated  to  Perth,  and  remained  there 
watching  his  motions.  Sueno,  who  thought  that  by  a  little 
exertion,  Scotland  in  a  short  time  would  be  wholly  in  his 
PmL°^  power,  pushed  on  to  Perth  to  besiege  Duncan,  having  sent 
round  his  fleet  by  the  river  Tay,  to  meet  him  at  that  place. 
Duncan,  although  Macbeth  was  approaching  at  no  great 
distance  with  fresh  re-inforcements,  and  was,  from  tlie  aspect 
of  affairs,  confident  of  success ;  yet,  yielding  to  Bancho,  who 
advised  that  he  should  take  advantage  of  stratagem,  sent 
messengers,  one  to  Macbeth  to  desire  him  to  halt,  and  one 
to  Sueno  to  propose  a  capitulation.  The  king  of  the  Scots 
demanded,  that,  upon  the  city  being  delivered  up,  he  should 
be  allowed  to  retire  with  his  army  in  safety.  Sueno,  who 
thought  the  proposal  proceeded  from  despair,  would  listen 
to  nothing  but  unconditional  surrender. 

VI.  Other  messengers  were  therefore  sent  with  ample 
powers,  who  were  instructed  to  protract  the  time  in  writing 
out  the  conditions ;  and  who,  in  order  to  make  a  greater 
show  of  kindness,  promised  that  the  king,  while  the  articles 
of  peace  were  arranging,  would  send  into  the  Norwegian 
camp,  a  sufficient  supply  of  those  necessaries  of  which 
he  understood  they  were  in  need;  which  gift  was  agree- 
able, not  so  much  on  account  of  the  good  will  of  tlie 
Scots,  or  the  want  of  the  Norwegians,  as  that  they  thought  it 
a  sign  that  the  fierce  spirits  of  the  former  were  humbled  and 
^^Se^u  '^''®'^^"-  ^  great  quantity  of  bread  was  therefore  sent,  to- 
gether with  wine  and  ale,  into  which  had  been  infused  the 
juice  of  a  poisonous  herb,  that  grows  abundantly  in  Scot- 
land, commonly  called  sleepy  night-shade.  The  stem  is 
more  than  two  feet  in  height,  and  spreads  into  branches  at 
the  upper  part ;  the  leaves  are  somewhat  broad,  and  pointed 
at  the  extremity,  of  a  dull  green  colour ;  the  berries,  which 
Bre  pretty  large,  and  black  when  ripe,  grow  out  from  the 
stalk,  under  the  root  of  the  leaves ;  die  taste  of  the  juice  is 
sweet,  and  almost  insipid ;  the  seed  is  small  like  the  grains 
of  a  fig ;  the  qualities  of  the  berry,  the  root,  but  especialiy 
the  seed,  are  somniferous,  and  if  taken  in  large  quantities, 
produce  madness.     AIL  the  provisions  being  infiected  with 
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b,  those  who  carried  them  to  the  enemies'  camp  par-    BOOK 
erally  of  them,  in  order  to  prevent  any  suspicion  of      ^**' 
Inviting  the  Danes  to  swallow  copious  draughts ;  and 
himself,  took  a  hearty  **  cup  o'  kindness,"  after  the 
of  his  country. 

Duncan,  who  knew  what  the  consequence  would  be, 
le  strength  of  the  potion,  together  with  sleep,  should 

0  operate,  had  already  received  Macbeth  silently, 
}  army,  into  the  city,  at  a  gate  opposite  the  side  where 
my  lay ;  and  on  being  informed  by  his  spies,  that  the 
i^ere  stretched,  completely  overpowered  by  wine  and 
e  sent  Bancho,  who  was  well  acquainted,  widi  the 
d  the  passes  of  the  enemies'  camp,  forward  with  tlie 

part  of  the  army,  placing  the  rest  in  ambush.     On  Def<  at  <i 

1  the  camp  and  raising  a  loud  shout,  he  found  every  ^"*''"'* 
1  a  state  of  greater  carelessness  and  confusion  than 
imagined.     A  few,  roused  by  the  noise,  when  they 

0  run  about  hurriedly  like  madmen,  were  slain  by 
L  who  met  them.     To  the  rest,  death  was  almost  in 

1  but  a  continuation  of  their  slumbers.  The  king, 
s  dead  drunk,  was  seized  by  a  few  who  were  not 
»  much  intoxicated ;  auQ  being  not  only  deprived  of 
b,  but  of  sensation,  was  thrown  like  a  burden  over  a 
e  horse,  and  carried  to  the  fleet.  But  there  the 
4  as  bad  as  in  the  camp,  for  almost  all  the  sailors 
lied  on  shore,  and  it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty 
many  could  be  collected  as  could  manage  one  vesseL 

r  means,  however,  the  king  escaped  home  to  his  own  Oai.ct 
'.     The  rest  of  the  ships,  in  attempting  to  put  to  sea,  }.^(^'"^",**®* 
ished  against  each  other  by  a  furious  tempest,  and 

and  sunk  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tay ;  where  the  sand 
ng,  together  with  other  wreck  in  the  river,  has  form- 
ngerous  bank  for  sailors,  now  known  by  the  name  of 
iw  sands.     While  the  Scots  were  rejoicing  over  thi^ 

obtained  without  bloodshed,  intelligence  was  brought 
lat  a  Danish  fleet  had  arrived  at  Kinghorn,  sent  by 

to  the  assistance  of  Sueno^  the  sailors  from  which 

landed,  spoiled  Fife  without  resistance.  Bancho 
KHi  this,  immediately  despatched  against  them  with  a 
fmen,  and  havin^i^  attacked  the  most  advanced,  he 
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i  defeated  them  with  great  slaughter.  These  consisted  all 
wholly  of  the  chief  men  of  the  expedition,  the  rest  were  ( 
ly  driven  back  to  their  ships.  Bancho  is  reputed  to  1 
sold  the  right  of  sepulture  for  the  slain  for  a  large  snoiy 
their  tombs  are  said  to  be  yet  seen  in  the  island  of  JSia 
[Inchcolm.]  The  Danes  having  so  often,  and  with  2 
II-  wretched  success,  sent  expeditions  to  Scotland,  are  rqx] 
a  (Soot-  to  have  taken  a  solemn  oath,  that  they  would  never  a 
return  thither  as  enemies. 

VIII.  After  this  tide  of  success,  both  at  home  and  abr 
when  peace  was  re-established  throughout  the  whole  of  £ 
land,  Macbeth,  who  had  always  despised  the  inactivity  0 
cousin,  cherished  secretly  the  hope  of  seizing  the  throm 
which  he  is  said  to  have  been  confirmed  by  a  dream.     ( 
certain  night,  when  he  was  far  distant  from  the  king^  i 
women  appeared  to  him  of  more  than  human  stature,  of  w 
one  hailed  him  thane  of  Angus,  another,  thane  of  Moray, 
the  third  saluted  him  king.     His  ambition  and  hope  fa 
ll^^^l,^     strongly  excited  by  this  vision,  he  revolved  in  his  mind  e 
contpirea '  way  by  which  he  might  obtain  the  kingdom;  when  a  justifi 
J^l^^  ^  ^  occasion,  as  he  thought,  presented  itself.     Duncan  hac' 
sons  by  the  daughter  of  Sibard,  governor  of  Northumber 
Malcolm  Canmore  [great  head,]  and  Donald  Bane  [v 
Of  these  he  mode  Malcolm,  while  yet  a  boy,  gover 
Cumberland.     This  appointment  highly  incensed  M 
who  thought  it  an  obstacle  thrown  in  the  way  of  his  an 
which^now  that  he  had  obtained  the  two  first  digni' 
mised  by  his  nocturnal  visitors—might  retard,  if  not  a^ 
prevent,  his  arriving  at  the  third;  as  the  command  of 
land  was  always  considered  the  next  step  to  the  crc 
mind,  already  sufficiently  ardent  of  itself,  was  daily 
the  importunities  of  his  wife,  who  was  the  confida 
designs.    Wherefore,  having  consulted  with  his  m* 
friends,  among  whom  was  Bancho ;  and  having  f 
Bluiden     v^nient  opportunity,  he  waylaid  the  king  at  In* 
Wm.  killed  him,  in  the  seventh  year  of  his  reign ;  thei 

band  together,  he  proceeded  to  Scoon,  where,  t 
favour  of  the  people,  he  proclaimed  himself  kir 
dren  of  Duncan,  amazed  at  this  sudden  misfortu' 
slain,  and  the  author  of  the  murder  upon  his  thr 
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eti  on  erery  side  by  the  snares  of  the  tyrant,  who  sought,  by    ^^f^^^ 

their  death,  to  confirm  the  kingdom  to  himself,  for  some  time '_^ 

endeavoured  to  save  themselves  by  flight,  and  shifting  fre- 
quendy  the  places  of  their  concealment  But  when  they  saw 
their  could  be  nowhere  safe,  if  within  the  reach  of  his  power, 
and  having  no  hope  of  mercy  from  a  man  of  so  barbarous  a 
disposition,  they  fled  in  difierent  directions ;  Malcolm  into 
Cumberland,  and  Donald  to  his  relations  in  the  iSbudu;. 

LXXXV.  Macbeth. 
IX.  Macbeth  in  order  to  establish  himself  on  the  throne  he  A  0.  loio 
liad  so  iniquitously  acquired,  won  the  favour  of  the  nobles  by 
large  gifts.  As  he  was  secure  of  the  king's  children  on  ac- 
count of  their  age,  and  of  the  neighbouring  kings,  on  account 
of  dieir  mutual  animosities;  having  gained  the  more  |)owerful, 
he  determined  to  procure  the  affection  of  the  people  by  his 
equity,  and  retain  it  by  his  strict  administration  of  justice. 
\(^herefore,  he  determined  to  punish  the  robbers,  who  had 
grown  insolent  through  the  lenity  of  Duncan.  But  when  he 
saw  that  this  could  not  be  eflected  without  raising  a  great 
commotion,  he  contrivetl,  by  men  selected  for  the  purpose, 
to  scatter  the  seeds  of  dissension  among  them,  and  induce 
them  to  challenge  each  other  to  decide  their  disputes  by 
battle,  in  small  parties  of  ecjual  numbers,  in  places  widely  Reign« 
tf  distant,  and  upon  the  same  day.  On  which  day,  when  they  '^'**"* 
0  iisiembled  according  to  appointment,  they  were  all  seized  by 
trusty  officers,  whom  the  king  had  stationed  for  apprehend- 
uig  them,  and  their  execution  struck  terror  into  the  rest. 
He^  likewise,  put  to  death  the  thanes  of  Caithness,  Ross, 
^therland  and  Nairn,  together  with  some  other  powerful 
^ieftains,  by  whose  feuds  the  people  were  terribly  harassed. 
^^  afterwards  went  to  the  ^budoe,  where  he  executed  se- 
^^^  justice ;  and  returning  thence,  he  summoned  repeatedly 
""^^^^U,  or  Macgild,  the  most  powerful  chief  of  Galloway, 
^  stand  trial.  But  he— Macgill — more  afraid  of  being 
^^Tged  with  having  belonged  to  the  party  of  Malcolm,  than 
*^*^ading  any  crime  of  which  he  could  have  been  accused-^ 
^^^Vised  to  obey ;  on  which,  Macbeth  sent  some  detach- 
ments against  him,  who,  having  vanquished  him  in  battle, 
■^t  him  to  death.  By  these  means,  perfect  tranquillity  being 
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BOOiC  restored,  he  applied  himself  to  frame  laws,  an  object  which 
had  been  much  neglected  by  the  preceding  kings ;  and  en- 
acted very  many  and  very  useful  statutes,  which  now,  to  the 
great  detriment  of  the  public,  are  allowed  to  remain  unno- 
ticed, and  almost  unknown.  Thus,  for  ten  years,  he  so  go- 
verned the  kingdom,  that,  if  his  obtaining  it  by  violence  were 
forgotten,  he  would  be  esteemed  inferior  to  none  of  the  kings 
who  preceded  him. 

X.  But  when  he  had  strengthened  himself  by  so  many 
Bocnmcs  safeguards,  and  thus  gained  the  favour  of  the  people ;  tlie 
iuipicioua,  muj-jg,.  Qf  ^i^Q  king— as  is  very  credible — haunting  his  ima- 
gination, and  distracting  his  mind,  occasioned  his  converting 
the  government,  which  he  had  obtained  by  perfidy,  into  a 
cruel  tyranny.  He  first  wreaked  his  unbounded  rage  on 
Bancho,  his  accomplice  in  the  treason ;  instigated,  as  is  re- 
ported, by  the  prophecy  of  some  witches,  who  predicted  that 
Bancho*s  posterity  would  enjoy  the  kingdom.  Wherefore, 
fearing  that  so  powerful  and  active  a  chief,  who  had  already 
dipt  his  hands  in  royal  blood,  might  imitate  the  example 

Causes  which  he  himself  had  set,  he  familiarly  invited  him,  along 
l)o*m!i^der-  ^*^^  ^'^  ^^^*  ^^  ^^  entertainment,  and  caused  him  to  be  as- 
<xi.  sassinated  on  his  return,  in  such  a  manner,  as  if  he  had  been 

accidentally  killed  in  a  sudden  afiPray.  Fleanchus,  his  son, 
being  unknown,  escaped  in  the  dark,  but,  informed  by  his 
friends  that  his  father  had  been  killed  by  the  treachery  of 
the  king,  and  that  his  own  life  was  sought  after,  fled  secretly 
to  Wales.  This  murder,  so  cruelly  and  perfidiously  com- 
mitted, inspired  the  nobles  with  such  dread,  each  for  his 
own  safety,  that  they  all  departed  to  their  homes,  few  of 
them,  and  they  but  rarely,  ever  venturing  to  court;  so  that 
the  cruelty  of  the  king,  being  openly  exercised  upon  some, 
and  secretly  suspected  by  all,  mutual  terror  produced  mutu- 
al hatred  between  him  and  his  nobles ;  and  then,  when  con- 
cealment became  impossible,  be  began  to  exhibit  an  undis* 
Hiscruelty.  guised  tyranny.  He  publicly  executed  the  most  powerful 
chieftams,  upon  the  most  frivolous  pretences,  and  frequently 
upon  fictitious  accusations ;  and  with  the  produce  of  their 
confiscations,  he  supported  a  band  of  ruffians,  under  die 
name  of  Royal  Guards. 

XI.  The  king,  however^  not  yet  thinking  his  lifeauffidenl* 
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ly  protected,  commenced  building  a  casde  upon  Dunsinnan    BOOK 
hill,  whence  there  is  an  extensive  prospect  upon  every  side ; 
and  when  the  building  proceeded  but  slowly,  on  account  of 
the  difficidty  of  the  carriage  of  the  materials,  he  commanded 
all  the  thanes,  throughout  the  whole  kingdom,  to  provide  by 
turns  for  the  work  labourers  and  carriages,  and  ordered  that 
they  should  themselves  superintend  the  operations,  as  in- 
spectors.    Macduff,  thane  of  Fife,  was  then  exceeding  pow- 
erful, but  not  daring  to  trust  his  life  in  the  king's  hands, 
frequently  sent  workmen  thither,  and,  likewise,  several  of 
his  most  intimate  friends  to  urge  their  labour.     The  king,  MacdufT 
either  desirous  to  see  how  the  work  proceeded,  as  he  pre-  ^^*  ^ 
tended,  or,  as  Macduff  feared,  to  apprehend  him,  came  to    ^^ 
view  the  building ;  when,  by  chance,   a  yoke  of  oxen,  un- 
equal to  the  task,  could  not  drag  a  load  over  a  steep  ascent. 
The  king  eagerly  seized  the  occasion  to  vent  his  indignation, 
threatening  diat  he  would  subdue  the  contumacious  spirit  of 
the  thane,  which  was  already  well  known  to  him,  and  place 
the  yoke  on  his  own  neck ;  which  speech  being  reported  to 
Macduff,  he  commended  his  family  to  his  wife,  and,  without 
delay,  passed  over  to  Lothian,  in  a  little  vessel  hastily  rigged 
out  for  the  occasion,  and  thence  proceeded  to   England. 
Macbeth,  having  heard  of  his  intended  flight,  proceeded 
immediately  with  a  strong  force  to  Fife,  if  possible  to  pre- 
vent him.     At  his  arrival,  he  was  immediately  admitted  into 
Macduff's  castle,  but  not  finding  the  thane,  he  wreaked  his 
vengeance  upon  his  wife  and  his  children  who  remained.  His  family 
He  confiscated  also  his  estate,  proclaimed  himself  a  rebel,  ""   ^ 
and  threatened  to  inflict  a  severe  punishment  on  any  one 
who  dared  to  hold  any  communication  with  him.     He  like- 
Vrise  behaved  with  great  cruelty  towards  the  rest  of  the  rich 
^nd  the  powerful,  without  distinction ;  and,  in  contempt  of 
^is  nobility,  administered  the  internal  affairs  of  the  kingdom, 
V>y  the  advice  of  his  household,  without  ever  deigning  to 
^xmsult  them. 

XII.  In  the  meantime,  Macduff,  having  arrived  in  England, 

found  Malcolm  living  in  a  royal  style,  at  the  court  of  king 

Xdward ;  for  Edward  having  been  recalled  from  exile  to  the 

tiirone,  when  the  power  of  the  Danes  was  broken  in  England, 

^as  for  many  reasons  interested  in  behalf  of  Malcolm,  who 
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^^K    had  been  presented  to  him  by  his  maternal  grandfather,  Si^ 
_,....  ard;  either  because  his  father  and  grandfatha-|  when  tb^ 
commanded  in  Cumberland,  were  always  attached  to  his  m,^ 
cestors,  or  because  a  similarity  of  circumstances,  and  a  i 
lection  of  their  mutual  dangers,  had  produced  a  mnt 
friendship, — for  both  kings  had  been  driven  into  exile  i 
ly,  by  tyrants ;— or,  because  the  misfortunes  of  kings 
interest  the  minds  of  the  greatest  strangers.    The  thi^^ 
therefore,  as  soon  as  he  could  find  a  proper  opportunity,  mi 
dressed  Malcolm  in  a  long  speech,  in  which  he  lamaxHed 
the  unhi^py  necessity  of  his  flight,  represented  the  cnub^ 
of  Macbeth  towards  all  ranks,  and  the  universal  hatted  of 
all  ranks  towards  him,  and  strongly  urged  Malcolm  to  le* 
tempt  the  recovery  of  his  paternal  throne ;  especially,  as  he 
could  not,  without  the  greatest  guilt,  leave  the  impious  nmw 
der  of  his  father  unpunished,  neglect  the  miseries  of  a  peo- 
lle  per-      pie  committed  to  him  by  Ood  himseli^  or  turn  a  deaf  eir  to 
Ma^Mlm  to  *^  J^^  petitions  of  his  friends.     Besides,  he  might  rdj  oo 
rvturn.       the  assistance  of  his  ally,  the  excellent  king  Edward,  aad  oo 
the  affections  of  the  people,  who  hated  the  tyrant;  norwooM 
the  favour  of  the  Deity,  to  aid  a  just  cause  against  thewid- 
ed,  be  witheld.      In  fine,  nothing  would  be  wanting,  if  Iw 
were  not  wanting  to  himself.     Malcolm,  who  had  often  be- 
fore been  solicited  to  return,  by  spies  sent  from  Macbeth  to 
draw  him  into  a  snare,  determined,  before  he  should  ooonnit 
himself  to  fortune  in  so  great  an  affair,  to  prove  the  fiddi^ 
of  Macduff.     He  therefore  replied,  I  am  not  indeed  ignonnC 
of  what  you  tell  me,  but  I  am  afraid  that  you  are  wholly  un- 
acquainted with  me,  whom  you  invite  to  assume  the  crown; 
for  the  same  vices  which  have  destroyed  many  kings,— Jtf^ 
and  avarice, --exist  in  me  also ;  and  although  now  hid  in  • 
private  station,  would  break  forth  in  the  licence  of  a  regil 
state.     Beware  then,  lest  you  do  not  rather  invite  me  to  de- 
struction, than  to  a  kingdom      Macduff  answered,  thst  li*" 
centious  desires  afler  variety,  might  be  counteracted  by  a  IW" 
ful  marriage,  and  avarice  removed,  by  being  placed  above  tb^ 
fear  of  penury.    Malcolm  rejoined,  that  he  now  rather  choa^ 
to  confess  to  him  ingenuously  as  a  friend,  than  hereafter  to  b^ 
caught  in  faults,  which  might  prove  dangerous  to  both ;  tiir  ^ 
he  did  not  believe  m  \]he  exVa^ftucft^  either  of  truth  or  sinceritr*. ' 
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mt  he  confided  in  no  man ;  that  he  was  apt  to  change  his  BOOK 
ssigns  with  every  breath  of  suspicion,  and,  that  from  the 
(Constancy  of  his  own  disposition,  he  formed  his  judgment  of 
rexy  other  person.  On  which,  Macduff  exclaimed — away ! 
shcHiour  of  thy  royal  blood  and  name,  more  fit  to  dwell  in  a 
ssert^  than  to  reign ;— and  was  about  to  retire  in  anger,  when 
laloolm  taking  him  by  the  hand,  explained  to  him  the  rea^ 
»n  of  his  simulation ;  that  he  had  so  often  been  deceived  by 
le  emissaries  of  Macbeth,  that  he  dared  not  rashly  trust 
ixDself  to  every  body;  but  with  regard  to  Macduff,  his 
iieage,  his  manners,  his  character  and  his  circumstances, 
aimed  his  confidence.  Then  mutually  plighting  their  faith, 
ley  proceeded  to  consult  on  the  means  for  accomplishing 
le  destruction  of  the  tyrant.  Having,  by  secret  messen- 
ers,  sent  previous  information  of  their  design  to  their 
lends,  they  received  from  king  Edward  ten  thousand  sol- 
iers»  under  the  command  of  Sibard,  Malcolm's  maternal 
randfather. 

XIII.  The  report  of  this  army's  march  excited  a  great  Makolm't 
^mmotion  in  Scotland,  and  many  daily  flocked  to  the  new  ^^ 
ing.  Macbeth,  being  almost  wholly  deserted,  when  in  this 
J  sudden  defection  he  saw  no  better  alternative,  shut  him- 
slf  up  in  the  casde  of  Dunsinnan,  and  sent  his  friends  with 
loney  into  the  ^budoe  and  Ireland,  to  procure  soldiers. 
Calcolm  hearing  of  his  intentions,  marched  directly  against 
im,  accompanied,  wherever  he  went,  by  the  acclamations 
f  the  people,  and  their  prayers  for  his  success.  The  sold- 
iers joyfully  seized  this  as  an  omen  of  victory,  and  placing 
;reen  boughs  in  their  helmets,  represented  an  army  rather 
fuming  in  triumph  than  marching  to  battle.  Astonished  at  Fall  of 
his  confidence  of  the  enemy,  Macbeth  immediately  fled,  and  ^'•****" 
the  soldiers,  deserted  by  their  leader,  surrendered  to  Mal- 
Dolm.  Macdufi^  having  followed  the  tyrant,  overtook  him, 
sod  slew  him.  Here  some  of  our  writers  relate  a  number 
>f  fables,  more  adapted  for  theatrical  representation  or  Mi- 
^ian  romance,  than  history,  I  therefore  omit  them.  Mao- 
^h  reigned  seventeen  years  over  Scotland,  during  the  first 
•n  of  which  he  performed  the  duty  of  the  best  of  kings,  but 
the  seven  last  he  equalled  the  cruelty  of  the  most  barba- 
*^$  tyrants. 

vol.  I.  3  G 
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y^^-  LXXXVI.  Malcolm  III.  surnamed  Canmore. 

A.D.  1057.      XIV.  Malcolm  having  thus  recovered  his  paternal  kingdu 

was  proclaimed  king  at  Scoon,  on  the  fifth  day  of  April,  A..^^- 
1U57.     Immediately  on  entering  upon  the  government  &-^ 
summoned  a  convention  at  Forfar,  in  which  his  first  act  vr"* 
to  restore  their  estates  to  the  children  of  those  wliose  &tb€^ 
Macbeth  had  murdered.     By  some  be  is  thoui^ht  to  ha — 
introduced  new  and  foreign  titles  of  distinction,  by  which  tl^ 
degrees   of  honour   are   discriminated,   adopted  from  c^- 
neighbours,  but  not  less  barbarous  than  those  formerly 
use — such  as  dukes,  marquissea,  earls,   barons,  lidaros      < 
Creates      knights.    MacdufF,  thane  of  Fife,  was  the  first  who  ^s-m 
Macduff  an  ^j.^^^^j  an  earl ;  but  many  others  were  honoured  with  new 
titles,  according  to  their  various  degrees  of  merit.    Some  bU 
lege,  that  at  this  time  noblemen  began  to  be  surnamed  finoa 
their  lands,  which  I  think  is  a  mistake ;  for  this  custom  is 
not  even  now  introduced  among  the  ancient  Scots,  and  at 
that  time  the  whole  of  Scotland  used  both  their  ancient  lan- 
guage and  customs.     Instead  of  a  surname,  they,  after  the 
manner  of  the  Greeks,  subjoined  the  name  of  their  father 
to  their  own  proper  name,  or  affixed  an  appellation  from 
some  event,  or  from  some  feature  of  the  body  or  miwl- 
And,  that  the  same  custom  was  prevalent  among  the  French, 
is  evident  from  the  royal  surnames  of  le  Gros,  the  fat;  k 
Chauve,  the  bald ;  and  le  Beque  the  stammerer ;  as  likewise 
from  the  surnames  of  many  noble  English  families,  especially 
those,  who  about  that  time  having  followed  William  bm 
Normandy,  settled  in  England ;  while  the  custom  of  taking 
surnames  from  their  lands,  which  is  adopted  by  the  other 
French  noblemen,  seems  to   have  been   of  late  origin*  as 
.appears  from  Froissart,  an  author  of  no  mean  authonty. 
And  grants  As  a  reward  for  his  eminent  services,  Macduff  had  three 
him  parti-   especial  privileges  granted  him — That  his  posterity  should 
legea.       "place  the  king  in  the  chair  of  state,  at  the  coronation—- that 
they  should  command  the  van  of  the  royal  armies ;  and,  that 
they  should  be  pardoned  for  committing  the  unpremeditated 
murder  of  a  gentleman,  upon  paying  twenty-four  marks  oi 
silver)  and  twelve  for  the  deatl  of  a  common  person,  whW 
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>at  remained  a  law  till  the  days  of  our  fathers,  which  was  as  BOOK 
mg  as  any  of  that  family  remained.  ^^^y 

XV.  While  these  transactions  were  going  forward  at  For-  Madieihg 
jv  those  who  remained  of  the  faction  of  Macbeth,  took  his  *^!^.  P**'!* 
311  Luthlac,  or  the  fool, — a  surname  bestowed  on  him  on 
xount  of  his  stupidity, — and  carrying  him  to  Scoon,  pro- 
AiiDfld  him  king.  Malcolm,  on  hearing  of  this  transaction,  Killed. 
urauad  him,  and  having  overtaken  him  in  Strathbogie,  slew 
im,  in  the  sixth  month  after  he  had  assumed  the  name  of 
Jig;  yet,  out  of  respect  to  their  royal  descent,  he  ordered, 
ler  his  death,  both  his  body  and  that  of  his  father,  to  be 
terred  in  the  royal  sepulchres  in  lona.  From  that  time 
le  most  profound  peace  reigned  throughout  the  country, 
ily  at  the  end  of  four  years,  a  strong  band  of  robbers  who 
rked  in  the  forest  of  Cocksbum,  began  to  infest  the  coun- 
S8  of  Lothian  and  March,  and  to  produce  much  damage  to 
le  farmers.  They  were  subdued,  after  considerable  trou- 
le,  by  Patrick  Dunbar,  who  lost  in  the  undertaking  forty 
r  his  own  men.  Of  the  robbers,  six  hundred  perished  in 
le  attack,  and  forty  who  were  taken  prisoners,  were  hang- 
1.  For  this  service,  Patrick  was  created  first  earl  of 
Lurch.*  The  king  being  now  so  firmly  established  on  the 
irone,  that  no  open  violence  could  hurt  him,  a  secret  con- 
)iracy  was  formed  against  his  life.  The  whole  plot  having  ^Malcoim'ii 
een  revealed  to  him,  he  invited  to  court  the  chief  of  the  ,^a"q»idity! 
[inspirators,  who  suspected  nothing;  and,  having  engaged 
im  in  a  familiar  conversation,  led  him  to  a  secret  valley, 
'here,  ordering  his  servants  to  withdraw,  they  two  remained 
igether  alone.  After  upbraiding  him  with  the  favours  he 
ad  formerly  conferred  upon  him,  and  confronting  him  with 

detail  of  the  plot,  Malcolm  added,  now  we  are  both 
nned,  attack  me  if  you  dare,  and  obtain  that  prize  by  your 
alour,  which  you  seek  by  treachery.  Astonished  at  this 
udden  discovery,  the  conspirator  threw  himself  on  the 
round  as  a  suppliant,  and  obtained  his  pardon  from  a  king, 

*  This  account  of  the  origin  of  the  earl  of  Dunbar,  from  Boecc,  it  fictitions. 
lie  flnt  Patrick,  earl  of  Dunbar,  was  Gospatrick,  a  diicontented  Northum- 
riui  nobleman,  who  having  sought  an  asylum  in  Scotland,  obtained  a  grant  of 
jida  in  the  eastern  marches ;  and  his  descendants  were  sometimes  stjled  eari» 
TMiarch,  from  the  district,  and  sometimes  earls  of  Dunbar,  from  their  ehief 
lane  of  naidence. 
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BOOK    who  was  not  less  merciful  than  brave.     Matthew  Paris  kt 
^^      preserved  the  account  of  this  transaction. 
Edgar  heir      XVI.  In  the  meantime,  Edgar,  who  was  next  heir  to  i 
iuhSiron^  English  throne  after  Edward,  being  driven  upon  the  Scotti^K^ 
Forced  to   coast  by  contrary  winds,  landed,  with  his  whole  family. 
Scotland     what  follows  respecting  this  personage,  may  be  Ae 

easily  understood,   I  shall  advert  to  a  few  previous  circa! — r^ 
stances.     Edmond,  the  king  of  England,*  being  treachero^^Bt 
]y  slain  by  his  subjects,  Canute  the  Dane,  who  reigned  o^^v^ 
pan  of  that  division  of  the  island,  immediately  seized  u^^Bog 
the  whole.     At  first  he  treated  Edward  and  Edmond,     -^he 
sons  of  the  late  king,  with  great  distinction ;  but  afterwsftjiic^ 
instigated  by  ambition,  and  desirous  of  securing  the  kingdlctoi 
to  his  own  children  by  their  death,  he  sent  them  to  'Vtlfgar, 
governor  of  Sweden,  in  order  to  have  them  privately  pat  to 
death.     But  Valgar  having  learned  the  noble  descent  of  the 
youths,  respecting  their  age  and  their  innocence,  and,  likew^ 
pitying  their  misfortune,  deceived  Canute,  by  pretending  be 
had  murdered  them,  and  sent  them  to  Hungary,  to  king  Sob- 
Sketch  ^if  mon.  After  being  there  royally  educated,  Edward  displayed  so 
IS  lifltory.  ^^lyjij^yg  ^  disposition,  that  the  king  chose  him,  in  preference 
to  any  of  the  young  nobility,  as  an  husband  for  his  daughter 
Agatha.     From  this  marriage  sprung  Edgar,  Margaret,  and 
Christian.     In  the  meantime  Canute  dying,  Hardicanute suc- 

*  This  pasaage  is  Bomewhat  obscure,  from  Buchanan  ha\nng  omitted  to  m^' 
tion  that  Ethelred,  the  iather  of  Edmond,  had  two  funilies  by  two  wives.  By 
his  first  queen,  Elgiva,  he  had  Edmond,  after  which  he  was  driven  firoin  his 
kingdom  by  Sueno,  and  took  refuge  in  Normandy ;  where,  Elgiva  being  dea<^ 
he  married  Emma,  daughter  to  Richard,  Duke  of  Normandy,  by  whom  he^ 
two  sons,  Edward  and  Alfred ;  these  he  left  with  their  grandfother,  while  li^ 
himself  rctmned  to  England,  and  recovered  his  kingdom.     After  reigning toii>^ 
few  turbulent  years,  he  was  killed  in  battle,  and  Edmond,  his  eldest  sonhftb^ 
first  marriage,  as  mentioned  in  the  text,  succeeded.     Edmond  was  killed  ^ 
his  subjects,  leaving  two  infant  sons,  named  Edward  and  Edmond,  who  «ei*» 
by  order  of  Canute,  conveyed  out  of  the  kingdom,  and  at  last  found  rcfi^  ** 
Hungary,  where  Edmond  died,  and  Edward  was  married ;  but  the  gencslo^^ 
of  the  lady,  copied  by  Buchanan  from  the  English  historians,  b  doabcfa''' 
Hailes*  Ann.  vol.  i.  p.  14.     In  the  meantime  Edw&rd,  named  the  Couku^^* 
son  of  the  second  marriage,  succeeded  to  the  English  throne ;  and  it  was  1>^ 
who  recalled  his  nephew  Edward  with  his  family,  Edgar,  BiugireC,  i"^ 
Christian.    Edward  only  lived  to  see  his  native  land ;  his  children  a 
whose  fortune  Buchanan  is  describing. 
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cet^ed  him;  who  being  killed,  Edward — a  brother  of  Ed-   ^^^^^'^ 
mond  the  late  king — ^with  his  other  brother  Alfred,  were  re-  ' 

called  from  Normandy,  where  they  were  then  in  exile.  Earl 
Godwin,  a  powerful' English  nobleman,  married  to  a  daugh- 
ter of  Canute's,  having  been  sent  to  conduct  them,  desirous 
of  transferring  the  kingdom  to  his  own  family,  caused  Al- 
fred to  be  poisoned.  Edward,  however,  preserved  by  the 
providence  of  God  rather  than  by  any  human  precautions, 
escaped,  and  reigned  afterwards  most  piously  in  England. 
Having  no  children,  this  monarch  brought  back  his  relations 
from  Hungary,  in  order  to  their  undertaking  the  govern- 
ment, and  wished,  immediately  upon  the  return  of  Edgar,  to 
resign  the  kingdom  to  him ;  but  his  moderation  equalling 
the  king's  piety,  he  refused  to  accept  the  throne  during  his 
lifetime. 

XVII.  After  the  death  of  Edward,  Harold,  earl  Godwin's 
son,  osurped  the  throne,  treating,  however,  Agatha,  the  Hun- 
garian, and  her  children  with  great  kindness.     But  he,  being 
afterward  overthrown  by  William  the  Norman,  Edgar,  with 
his  mother  and  sisters,  in  order  to  avoid  the  cruelty  of  the 
conqueror,  fled ;  and  when  attempting  to  return  to  Hungary, 
were  ft)rced  by  a  violent  tempest  to  land  in  Scotland.     He 
was  there  hospitably  received  by  Malcolm,  who  contracted  Malcolm 
an  aflSnity  with  him,  by  marrying  his  sister  Margaret.  Wil-  ^^^^'^^  *»»« 
liam,  who  then  reigned  in  England,  and  exercised  the  great- 
est cruelty  on  the  slightest  occasions,  upon  the  noble  families 
of  English  or  Danish  extraction,  when  he  was  informed  of 
these  transactions  in  Scotland,  fearing  that  some  new  storm 
might  arise  thence,  sent  an  ambassador,  to  demand  that  Ed- 
gar should  be  delivered  up  to  him,  and  threatened  war  in 
case  of  a  refusal.     Malcolm,  who  considered  it  as  both  faith- 
less and  cruel,  to  surrender  his  suppliant,  guest,  and  relation, 
—a  man  against  whom  no  crime  could  be  alleged, — into 
the  hands  of  his  most  cruel  enemy,  in  order  to  be  put  to 
death,  determined  rather  to  endure  every  extremity  than 
comply.     He  therefore  not  only  retained  fklgar,  but  likewise  j^^^  ^^^^ 
received  a  great  number  of  his  adherents  who  were  banish-  comei  his 
ed,  and  gave  them  estates,  whose  posterity  afterwards  in-  jj^'^fjj* 
creased  into  many  great  and  opulent  families. 
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BOOK        XVIII.  *  War  having  arisen  on  these  accounts,  between  t^ 

Scots  and  the  English,   Sibard,  king  of  Northumberland 

War  with  favouring  Edgar,  joined  his  forces  with  the  Scots.    T  '" 

"^  Norman,  inflated  by  his  prosperity,  and  regarding  the  Sc^ 

tish  war  as  a  thing  of  little  importance,  sent  Rodger,  a  ^^ 
bleman  of  his  own  country,  into  Northumberland  with 
army ;  but  he  being  defeated  and  his  army  dispersed,  "^^ 
at  last  slain  by  his  own  troops.     Richard,  earl  of  Glou^^ 
ter,  was  then  sent  with  a  greater  army,  but  neither  coul^  / 
achieve  much ;  for  he  was  incessantly  harassed  by  Pat^r-:^ 
Dunbar,  who  kept  him  constantly  engaged  in  light  slur* 
mishes,  and  prevented  him  from  extending  his  plunderuy 
excursions  to  any  distance.     On  which,  Odo,  William's  hro- 
ther,  formerly  bishop  of  Bayeux,  now  created  earl  of  Keot, 
marched  at  the  head  of  a  much  more  powerful  body  of  for- 
ces, and  committed  extensive  ravages  in  Northumberland, 
defeating  those  who  endeavoured  to  oppose  him.     But  on 
his  return  with  an  immense  booty,  he  was  attacked  by  Mal- 
colm and  Sibard,  who  recovered  the  spoil,  besides  inflicting 
considerable  slaughter,  and  making  many  prisoners.    This 
army  being  recruited,  Robert,  William's  son,  was  appointed 
to  the  command,  but  neither  did  he  accomplish  any  tiling  of 
importance ;  except,  that  having  pitched  his  camp  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Tyne,  he  rather  repelled  the  enemy  than 
prosecuted  the  war ;  and  while  he  lay  tliere,  repaired  New- 
■  castle  which  had  almost  gone  to  decay  through  age.    Wil- 
liam, at  last  tired  of  a  war,  more  tedious  than  either  neces- 
sary or  advantageous,  and  his  animosity  becoming  less  vio- 

*  None  of  the  actions  narrated  in  this  chapter,  before  that  of  Robert,  tie 
noticed  by  any  English  historian.  An  expedition  of  Odo's  to  the  north  if 
mentioned  ;  but  it  ^^-as  to  avenge  the  death  of  Walcher,  the  bbhop  of  DvAtm 
and  Earl  of  Northumberland,  Sir  Walcher  Simond's  son.  They  mcntiaB 
however,  an  irruption  of  Malcolm's  into  England,  which  took  place  previously 
in  1076,  in  which  Malcolm  led  a  numerous  army  through  Cumberland,  and 
defeated  the  F.nglish  at  Hunderskelde,  on  the  river  Derwent,  and  afterwtrtb 
penetrated  to  the  eastern  parts  of  Durham,  spreading  desolation  every  wker^ 
and  commanding  all  the  young  men  and  maidens  to  be  driven  captive  inw 
Scotland ;  and  "  so  great  was  the  number,"  says  Simeon  of  Durham,  ''that 
for  a  number  of  years  after,  male  and  female  English  servants  were  to  be  fovod 
not  only  in  every  Scottish  village,  but  even  in  every  Scottish  hovel*  ^T*- 
ther  this  be  any  of  the  expeditions  mentioned  by  Bachanan,  the  very  gencn^ 
terms  of  the  narration,  and  the  want  of  dates,  prevent  our  aareitainiiig* 


Peace  con- 
eluded. 
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SDty  turned  bis  thoughts  on  peace,  which  was  concluded,  on  BOOIC 
ondition,  that  Stanmore,  a  barren  rocky  heath,  as  its  name  ^'^^ 
^[nifies,  should  form  the  boundaries  of  the  two  kingdoms ; 
n  the  borders  of  which  a  stone  cross  was  to  be  erected,  with 
lie  arms  and  statues  of  both  the  kings  engraved  upon  it, 
rhich  cross,  as  long  as  it  remained,  was  called  the  king's 
Malcolm  retained  Cumberland  on  the  same  condi- 
on  which  his  ancestors  had  held  it.  Edgar  was  also 
coeived  into  favour  by  William,  who  conferred  upon  him 
ery  ample  possessions ;  and  he,  to  remove  all  suspicion  of 
OS  ever  attempting  to  disturb  the  reigning  family,  never  de- 
larted  from  court  as  long  as  he  lived.  Voldiosas,  the  son 
if  Sibard,  too,  received  back  his  paternal  inheritance,  and 
ras  besides  united  in  affinity  to  the  king,  having  received  in 
narriage  his  grand-daughter  in  the  female  line. 

XIX.  External  peace  was  followed  by  intestine  disorders. 
rhe  men  of  Galloway  and  the  ^budae,  carried  fire  and  sword 
nto  the  districts  which  lay  next  them ;  and  the  inhabitants  of 
Moray  having  made  a  league  with  those  of  Ross,  Caithness, 
md  the  neighbouring  Islanders,  threatened  a  more  destruc- 
&re  war.  To  repress  these  disturbances,  Walter,*  the 
^[randson  of  Banclio,  by  his  son  Fleance,  who  had  been  late- 
ly received  into  favour,  was  sent  against  the  Gallovidians,  OalloTidi- 
ind  Macduff  against  the  other  rebels,  while  the  king  himself^*'  "" 
was  engaged  in  collecting  a  greater  number  of  forces.  Wal- 
ter having  slain  the  leader  of  the  faction  to  which  he  was 
opposed,  and  reduced  his  followers  to  their  allegiance,  the 
king,  upon  his  return,  as  a  reward  for  his  eminent  service, 
nuule  him  Stewart  of  all  Scotland,  as  if  grand  director  of  the 
realm*  This  officer  collected  all  the  royal  revenues,  and 
had  a  jurisdiction  equal  to  that  of  the  sheriffs,  and  similar  to 
what  was  formerly  possessed  by  the  thanes ;  but,  by  the  pre- 
valence of  the  English  language,  the  name  Stewart  was  in 
many  places  substituted  for  thane ;  and  he  who  was  formerly 
styled  abthane,  is  now  entitled  lord  high  Stewart  of  Scot- 
land, the  appellation  of  thane  being  only  retained  in  a  few 

places  at  present     From  this  Walter,  the  family  of  the  Oriirin  of 

the  htt>*- 
ans. 
*  Tbs  exitteiice  of  tfa»  Walter  is  denied ;  of  ooune  with  him  the  gtuealogy 

of  the  rojal  houae  of  Stiuurt  fcila  for  at  least  a  centurx* 
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BOOR   Stewarts,  who  have  so  long  reigned  over  Scotland,  denm 
^^^      their  origin. 

XX.  MacdufF,  in  the  opposite  quarter,  when  he  arrived  c 
the  borders  of  Mar,  was  offered  money  by  the  inhabitant 
provided  he  would  not  enter  their  territory ;  and,  intimidati^ 
by  the  number  of  the  enemy,  he  suspended  his  operatic^ 
under  the  pretence  of  arranging  the  conditions  of  the  b^ 
gain,  until  the  king  should  arrive  with  more  troops.  U{M 
his  arrival,  having  effected  a  junction  at  the  village 
Monymusk,  the  king,  alarmed  also  at  the  multitude  of  2 
opponents,  vowed  that  he  would  devote  the  village  wherfe 
lay  encamped  to  St.  Andrew,  the  tutelary  saint  of  Scotl&s: 
if  he  returned  victorious  from  that  expedition ;  and  mov^ 
thence  he  arrived  at  the  Spey,   the  most  rapid  of  all  ti 

fiisurrcc-    Scottish  rivers.     The  enemy,  having  assembled  on  the  cp 
quell^      posite  bank  a  much  more  numerous  army  than  it  was  belie?* 
ed  possible  the  country  could  produce,  stood  ready  to  dis- 
pute the  passage ;  when  the  standard  bearer  hesitating,  Mai* 
colm  snatched  the  ensign  from  him  and  gave  it  to  Alexandtf 
of  Carron — ^a  knight  remarkably  for  courage — whose  pos- 
terity always  from  that  time,  enjoyed  the  honour  of  carrying 
the  royal  standard  in  war.     He  afterwards  had  the  surname 
of  Scrimiger  substituted  for  Carron,  on  account  of  having 
overcome,  by  valour  alone,  an  eminent  master  of  the  art  o 
fencing,  who  boasted  greatly  of  his  skill,  while  he  was  alma 
entirely  Ignorant  of  the  science.     The  king,  when  about 
enter  the  river,  was  stopped  by  the  priests  dressed  in  tk 
canonicals,  who,  with  his  permission,   passed   over  to 
enemy,   and  finished  the  war  without  any  effusion  of  bl 
The  nobles  surrendered  themselves  upon  condition  of 
ing  their  lives  spared;  the  most  turbulent,  therefore 
the  authors  of  the  rebellion  only,    were  brought  to 
and  on  conviction  condemned  to  perpetual  impriso 
and  had  their  estates  confiscated. 

XXI.  Peace  being  thus,  by  uncommon  exertions,  es 
ed  both  at  home  and  abroad,  all  the  king's  endeavo 
directed  toward  the  reformation  of  public  manne 
lived  holily  himself,  and  excited  others  to  temper 
equity  by  his  example ;  in  which  it  is  believed  he 
assisted  by   the  ad\\ce  aivA  «tv5LW\QTv\V\ows  of  his 
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neen,  a  woman  remarkable  for  her  uncommon  piety.     She,    BOOK 
ideed,  omitted  no  office  of  kindness  towards  the  poor  or      ^^ 


le  pviests ;  nor  was  her  mother  Agatha,  or  her  sister  Chris- 
woBf  at  all  behind  her  in  any  religious  duty ;  and  seclusion 
ring  then  esteemed  among  the  principal  institutions  of  piety^ 
odi  of  these  ladies,  leaving  the  tormenting  cares  of  the 
rorldy  shut  themselves  up  in  a  convent  of  nuns.  The  king, 
>  the  four  former  bishoprics  of  St  Andrews,  Glasgow, 
Vhitehom  and  Mortlach,  when  through  indolence,  the  an- 
ient discipline  had  either  been  relaxed  or  disused,  added 
iforay  and  Caithness,  procuring  for  them  bishops,  who,  as 
be  times  went,  were  pious  and  learned.  Luxury,  however, 
fven  then  diffused  itself  so  extensively  over  the  whole  king- 
Ibm,  not  only  by  means  of  foreign  commerce  with  the  Eng- 
ish  and  other  nations,  but  likewise,  by  the  numerous  exiles 
rbo  were  received  and  settled  throughout  the  country,  that 
ill  his  attempts  to  prevent  its  increase  were  nearljr  in  vain. 
He  chief  difficulty  lay  with  the  nobility,  whom  he  endea« 
roared  to  bring  back  to  their  ancient  simplicity  of  manners ; 
or  they  having  once  yielded  to  the  allurements  of  pleasure, 
lot  only  grew  worse  by  indulgence,  but  allowed  themselves 
o  be  precipitated  into  the  vortex  of  debauchery ;  while  they 
endeavoured  to  disguise  the  most  infamous  vices  under  the 
lames  of  gallantry  and  generosity.  When  Malcolm  per- 
ceived the  ruin  thus  threatened,  not  only  to  religion,  but  to 
nilitary  discipline,  he  first  strictly  purified  his  own  family, 
ind  then  enacted  severe  sumptuary  laws  with  heavy  penalties 
or  their  transgressiop.  Although  by  these  means  he  rather 
lestrained  than  cured  the  evil,  yet  he  never  desisted  during 
lis  whole  life,  to  continue  his  exertions.  He  is  likewise  said,  ^^'"^^ 
it  the  entreaty  of  his  wife,  to  have  procured  the  abolition  of  la^p,^^ 
hat  law  of  king  Eugenius,  by  which  the  nobles  were  entitled  <^«^  ^' 
o  enjoy  every  new  married  bride  on  their  estates,  the  first 
ugfat  aAer  the  nuptials  ;  and  obtained  for  the  husband  the 
nrivilege  of  redeeming  it,  by  paying  half  a  mark  of  silver,  a 
iiie  still  called  Mercheta  Mulierum^  payable  to  the  lord  on  th$ 
Darriage  of  a  tenant's  daughter.* 

*  McrdieCB  Mulienim.     The  existence  of  such  a  law  of  Eventu  as  that  stfd 
ft  \mn  been  repealed  by  Malcolm  III.  although  it  onoe  oXs^isiiedi  uramml 
ytou  /.  S  11 
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lib ,  and  Malcolm,  after  haviog  in  vain  demanded  restitur   BOOK 
D,  laid  siege  to  the  place  with  a  large  army.     Tlie  besieg-     *^^^ 


with  his 
son. 


beii^  reduced  to  extremity,  demanded  a  parley  to  treat  Malcolm 
'  a  surrender,  and  desired  that  the  king  in  person  would  .^  '^^'^ 
me  to  receive  the  kejrs,  which  were  offered  on  the  point 
a  spear,  Malcolm,  having  incautiously  advanced  for  this 
ipose,  whilst  in  the  act  of  accepting  them,  was  thrust 
rough  the  eye  with  that  weapon,  by  the  soldier  who  pre- 
ited  them,  and  killed ;  and  Edward  his  son,  who,  inflam*  is  kiUed, 
with  the  desre  of  avenging  his  iather's  death,  and  re- 
rdless  of  his  own  safety,  sprung  rashly  forward,  received 
levere  wound,  of  which  he  also  almost  instantly  expired. 
lie  Soots,  disheartened  by  this  double  death  of  their  two 
Dgs,  having  raised  the  siege,  returned  home,  and  Marga* 
t,  overwhelmed  with  grief  at  the  loss  of  both  her  husband 
d  her  son,  did  not  long  survive  the  calamity.  The  bodies 
the  kings  were  brought  from  Tynemouth,  which  is  a  mon* 
tery  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tyne,  where  they  had  been  at 
St  buried,  and  afterwards  deposited  in  the  abbey  of  Dun- 


Mid  to  have  assisted  in  laying  the  foundation  of  the  new  Cathedral  in  Dur- 
m,  along  with  William  the  Bishop,  and  Turgot  the  Prior.  A  cnvamstantial 
xwDt  of  the  manner  in  which  Malcolm  met  his  death,  is  also  giren  It 
nodes  with  Buchanan.  Dr.  Percy,  who  transmitted  tlie  extract  to  Lord 
liltiy  IS  satisfied  as  to  the  authenticity  of  the  record.  His  lordship  doubts 
■ge.  Simeon  of  Durham  mentions,  that  it  was  on  his  way  to  Glouces- 
V  to  meet  the  English  king,  William  Rufus,  that  Malcolm  assisted  m  laying 
I  foundation  of  Durham  Cathedral ;  this  honour  seems  to  have  been  all  the 
Mt  expense  whidi  he  contributed  to  the  building.  Lord  Hailes  observes, 
t  is  remarkable  that  zealous  as  Malcolm  and  his  queen  were  for  religion, 
*j  made  few  donations  to  the  church.*'  An  endowment  of  the  Benedictines 
Dunfermline,  and  an  inconsiderable  grant  of  land  to  the  Culdees,  were  all 
I  tuces  of  their  libcfality  to  the  ecclesiastics,  which  his  lordship  has  discov- 
d;  Iwt  Sir  David  was  a  judge  of  session,  and  allows  no  alienation  of  pro* 
tj,  without  a  production  of  the  charters.  "^ 

rbe  introduction  of  the  feudal  laws  into  Scotland,  as  a  system,  has  been 
riboted  to  Bilalcolm,  but  as  this  is  not  asserted  by  Buchaium,  it  would  lie 
Mrioous  to  argne  against  it  at  much  length  here ;  those  who  wish  to  be 
jnned  on  that  point,  may  consult  Hailes*  Ann.  voL  L  pp.  31—4.  It  is  mi* 
ent  Co  satisfy  any  common  inquirer  of  the  improbability  of  the  fiKt,  to 
yvr,  that  Malcolm,  who  was  a  brave  and  active  prince,  was  utteriy  illiterate. 
Uthoogli  he  could  not  read,  he  used  often  to  turn  over  the  leaves,  and  kiss 
I  prayer  books,  and  books  of  devotion  which  he  hsd  heard  his  wife  say 
m  detr  to  her.**    Fordun, lib.  v.  cap.  23. 


) 
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*t  Malcolm  and  Margaret,  hated  Donald,  for  having  by  fo-    ^l\^ 

eign  aid  conjoined  with  his  own  faction,  usurped  the  king-      — '— 

.om ;  and  he,  by  his  own  rashness  in  threatening  many  of 

he  chief  nobility  who  had  joined  him,  because  they  would 

lOt  formally  take  the  oath  of  allegiance,  greatly  increased 

hat  hatred.     Wherefore  they  invited  Duncan,  a  natural  son 

•f  Malcolm's,  who  had  long  served  Rufus  with  reputation, 

o  return  and  oppose  Donald.     On  his  arrival  numbers  de-  ^^^J^^^ 

erting  to  him,  Donald  took  the  alarm  and  fled  to  the  ^bu- 

lae^  six  months  after  he  had  usurped  the  kingdom. 

LXXXVIII.  Duncan  II. 

XXIV.  Neither  did  Duncan  reign  long;  for  being  a  mili-  A.i>.  loss- 
iry  man,  and  ignorant  of  the  arts  of  peace,  he  governed 

rith  an  imperiousness  inconsistent  with  the  civil  polity  of 
ie  kingdom,  and  soon  incurred  the  violent  hatred  of  the 
reater  part  of  the  people.     Which,  when  Donald,  who  was 
len  in  exile  and  watching  all  his  motions,  understood,  he 
ribed  Macpender,  earl  of  Mearns,  to  murder  Duncan  at  ^'"'der«> 
fontelth,  in  the  night,  after  he  had  reigned  a  year  and  six   ^ 
umths.     Upon  Duncan's  assassination,  Donald  again  go- 
emed  the  kingdom — tolerated,  rather  than    approved — 
.uring  a  turbulent  period  of  three  years ;  the  Islanders  on 
he  one  side,  and  the  English  on  the  other,  infesting  the 
ountry.     He,  besides,  incurred  a  great  deal  of  hatred  from 
he  Western  Islands  being  occupied  by  Magnus,   king  of 
Norway ;  who,  although  he  apparently  took  forcible  posses- 
ton  of  them,  was  well  enough  understood  to  have  done  so 
nerely  as  a  pretext  to  cover  the  deceit,  Donald  having  nev-  The  )>eopl« 
IT  in  any  manner  resented  the  affront.     At  last  the  public  *****^»»*"** 
ndignation  burst  forth  violently  when  the  secret  agreement 
ras  promulgated. 

LXXXIX.  Edgar. 

XXV.  In  consequence,  messengers  were  secretly  sent  toA.D.ioos. 
uigar,  the  son  of  Malcolm,  praying  him  to  come  forward  as  *"^*^  ^* 

competitor  for  the  crown,  and  promising  that  the  country 
vQuld  support  him,  whenever  he  made  his  appearance  on 
lie  borders  of  the  kingdom.     Nor  were  these  ^toiav&«&'Vcte<^xii 
iin:  for  as  soon  a/?  Edfrnr,  who  had  by  means  o?  V\%  >ttvA^^^^ '^^''^^ 
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Edgar  obtained  a  small  force  from  Rufus,  entered  Soodand, 
Donald  was  deserted  by  all  his  party,  and  fled ;  but  being 
pursued  and  overtaken,  he  was  brought  to  Edgar,  who  ooiu- 
mitted  him  to  prison,  where  he  died  not  long  after.  Edgsr 
being  raised  to  the  throne  by  the  universal  wish  of  all  rsnks, 
he  first  made  peace  with  William,  king  of  England,  and,  co 
his  dying  without  children,  confirmed  die  trea^  with  Heniy, 
his  brother,  and  gave  him  to  wife  Matilda,  [or  Maud,]  Us 
sister,  surnamed  the  good,  as  I  formerly  mentioned.  From 
this  marriage  sprung  William,  Richard,  Euphemia,  and 
Matilda.  Edgar  reigned  nine  years  and  six  months  in  great 
peace,  beloved  and  revered  by  the  virtuous,  but  so  formidft- 
ble  to  the  turbulent,  that  during  his  life  there  were  no  intes- 
tine commotions ;  neither  was  there  any  alarm  from  an  ex- 
ternal enemy.  One  monument  of  his  pacific  labours  was  the 
monastery  of  Coldinghame,  dedicated  to  St  Ebb,  the  vifgin, 
afterwards  changed  to  Su  Cuthbert,  which  he  erected  in  the 
seventh  year  of  his  reign. 

XC.  Alexander  I. 

A.D.  1107.  XXVI.  Edgar  dying  without  children,  Alexander  his  bro- 
ther, surnamed  the  Fierce,  succeeded  him*  In  the  bo- 
ning of  his  reign,  some  young  men,  impatient  of  rest,  who 
thought  that  he  would,  after  the  example  of  his  brother,  be 
a  peaceful,  or  as  they  styled  it,  a  slothful  king,  in  order  that 
they  might  ravage  without  restraint,  conspired  to  murder 
Detecu  a  him  secretly.  But  the  conspiracy  being  detected,  he  pursu- 
oonspiracy.  gj  ^j^^  flying  rebels  to  the  utmost  boundary  of  Ross-shire. 
When  they  had  arrived  at  the  Spey,  they  thought  that  the 
progress  of  the  king  would  be  stopped  by  the  rapid  current 
of  the  river;  and  his  friends  also  wished  to  dissuade  him, 
for  the  sea,  flowing  in  full  tide  at  the  estuary,  seemed  to 
render  a  passage  impossible ;  but  setting  spurs  to  his  horse, 
he  was  about  to  attempt  it,  and  the  soldiers,  that  they  might 
not  seem  to  desert  their  king  in  such  danger,  were  prepar- 
ing to  follow ;  when,  his  retinue  still  persisting  to  oppose 
him,  he  intrusted  a  division  of  his  army  to  Alexander  if 
'Carron,  the  son  of  that  Alexander  formerly  mentioned,  who 
instantly  crossed  the  river,  and  the  enemy,  astonished  at  his 
almost  supernatural  daring,  immediately  fled  in  every  direc' 
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ion.     Many  were  killed  in  the  pursuit,  and  their  leaders,    BOOK 
rho  were  either  taken  then  or  afterwards,  and  brought  to 


lie  king,  were  hanged.     This  expedition  secured  internal  Hangi  th» 
mnquility  during  the  rest  of  his  life.     Returning  through 
demrn^  a  poor  woman  met  him,  who  complained  grievously 
bat  her  husband  had  been  beaten  with  thongs  by  the  earl 
if  Meams'  son,  because  he  had  sued  him  in  a  court  of  jus- 
ice  Car  a  debt*     The  king,  indignant  at  the  story,  leaped 
irom  his  horse,  and  would  not  move  from  the  spot  till  he 
aw  the  author  of  the  outrage  receive  a  similar  chastisement 
ile  then  returned  to  Invergourie,  or  as  others  write  it,  Bal- 
dgar,  that  is,  the  palace  of  Eklgar.     Some  writers  think  he 
lerired  the  name  of  Fierce  from  these  exploits;  others  as-  q^^^^  ^f 
ign  it  a  more  tragic  origin — they  say,  that  a  number  of  his  sur. 
"obbers  having  corrupted  his  chamberlain,  were  let  into  the  ""^ 
ung^s  chamber  while  he  was  asleep,  and  that  he,  awakened 
ly  the  noise,  first  slew  the  servants  by  whom  they  had  been 
admitted,  and  then  six  of  the  robbers ;  and  that  the  disturb* 
mce  which  this  occasioned  in  the  court  having  alarmed  the 
■est,  they  fled,  but  were  so  hotly  pursued  by  Alexander, 
Jiat  the  greater  part  of  them  were  destroyed.     After  these 
Tansactions,  he  applied  himself  to  works  of  peace.     He  re- 
)ailt  the  church  of  St  Michael's  at  Scoon  from  the  founda« 
ion,  and  changed  the  company  of  priests  there  into  a  mon- 
liter}'  of  monks.     In  crossing  the  Frith  of  Forth,  having 
jeen  driven  by  a  tempest  on  the  island  of  ^mona,  [Inch- 
x>lm,]]  where  he  almost  perished  for  hunger,  and  for  many 
lays  had  no  food  either  for  himself  or  his  companions,  ex- 
sept  what  they  received  from  a  devout  solitary  hermit,  he, 
ikewise,  founded  a  church  there,  in  memory  of  St  Columba,  Founds  th« 
o  which  he  added  what  are  called  Canons,  and  endowed  it ™fi^|^'^ 
NTith  lands  to  maintain  them.     He,  besides,  bestowed  large  colm. 
lonatives  and  lands  on  St.  Andrews,  which  was  rich  enough 
lefore.     He  completed  the  abbey  at  Dunfermline,  which  his  Complete* 
atber  had  begun,  and  greatly  increased  the  revenues  assign-  the  abbey 
id  it     Having  thus  reigned  in  peace  and  war  for  fourteen  fermline. 
fears  in  Scotland,  he  died,  leaving  no  children  by  Sibella 
lia  wife,  the  daughter  of  William  the  Norman. 
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A.  D.  11 24.  XXVII.  David»  the  brother  of  Alexander,  succeeded  him 
in  the  kingdom,  A.  D.  1124.  He  had  remained  with  his 
sister  Matilda,  in  England,  while  his  brothers  saccessinly 
mounted  the  Scottish  throne,  and  married  there  his  cousin 
Matilda,  remarkable  for  her  beauty,  wealth  and  nobility; 
for  her  father  was  Waltheof,  earl  of  Northumberland,  and 
her  mother  Indith,  grand- daughter  of  William  the  Normtn. 
By  her  he  bad  a  son,  Henry,  in  whom  the  dispositions  both 
of  the  father  and  mother,  were  early  apparent*  This  lna^ 
riage  having  greatly  increased  his  revenue,  by  the  earldoms 
of  Northumberland  and  Huntington,  he  came  to  Soothnd, 
and  was  raised  to  the  throne  amid  the  universal  congratola- 
Hisloveoftions  of  the  people.  The  remembrance  of  his  parents  had 
justice.  undoubtedly  a  great  efiect  in  procuring  for  him  the  affectioDS 
of  the  nation ;  yet  his  own  personal  virtues  rendered  all  ad- 
ventitious causes  of  praise  unnecessary.  If  in  every  other 
royal  virtue  he  was  equal  to  any  king;  in  the  &cility  ofac* 
cess  to  the  poor,  whose  causes  he  heard  with  great  conde- 
scension, he  was  far  superior.  He  heard  the  complaints  of 
the  rich  in  person;  and,  if  a  judge  had  given  an  unjust  de« 
cision,  he  would  not  set  it  aside,  but  compelled  the  judge  to 
pay  the  damages  he  had  awarded.  After  the  example  of 
his  father,  he  prevented  luxury  from  spreading  more  widelj) 
and  banished  all  inventors  or  preparers  of  such  delicacies,  as 
tend  to  inflame  the  appetite.  He  exceeded  the  liberality  of 
his  father  and  relations,  in  increasing  the  revenues  of  the 
ecclesiastics,  a  liberality  to  be  pardoned  rather  than  praised. 
His  nn-  He  rebuilt  the  monasteries  which  had  gone  to  decay  through 
bounded  age,  or  been  destroyed  by  the  ravages  of  war,  besides  found- 
to  the  der*  i^g  a  great  number  of  new  ones.  To  the  six  bishoprics 
fi7«  which  previously  existed,  he  added  four,  Ross,  Brechin, 

Dunkeld,  and  Dunblaine ;  and,  in  order  to  provide  for  the 
annual  support  of  these  sees,  he  reduced  the  succeediog 
kings  almost  to  poverty,  by  consecrating  the  greater  part  of 
the  royal  lands  to  the  support  of  monks. 

XXVIII.  Joannes  Major,  a  man  of  great  name  in  theok)gy 
when  I  was  a  boy,  after  having  praised  this  king  for  his 
other  actions,  in  a  g^rave,  aud  1  ^Uh  a  less  true  oration, 
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bl&med  his  profuse  donations  to  the  monasteries ;  and  I  too,    BOOK 
am  the  more  astonished  at  such  immoderate  profusion  of  the      ^'^* 
pablic  money  and  patrimony,  because  St.  Bernard,  in  these  """"""■"■" 
very  times,  inveighed,  in  his  keenest  discourses,  against  the 
priests   and  monks,  fpr  the  immoderate  expense  of  their 
luxury;   who,   notwithstanding,   might  have   been   termed 
moderate,  compared  with  those  of  our  day.     But  the  fruit  Its  effects. 
which  followed  showed  what  was  the  nature  and  influence  of 
these  donations ;  for,  as  in  bodies  distended  by  corpulence, 
the  activity  of  the  members  is  destroyed,  so  the  sparks  of 
genius,  oppressed  by  luxury,  languished  in  the  monasteries, 
literature  was  extinguished,  piety  degenerated  into  supersti- 
tioD,  and,  .as  in  an  uncultivated  field,  the  seeds  of  every  kind 
of  vice  shot  up  rankly. 

XXIX.  During  his  whole  reign  there  was  only  one  civil 
commotion,  and  that  rather  a  disturbance  than  a  war,  which 
he  soon  repressed ;  Angus,  earl  of  Moray,  with  a  great  num- 
ber of  his  followers  being  killed.  Malcolm  Macbeth,*  who 
attempted  to  raise  another  insurrection,  was  committed  pri- 
soner to  the  castle  of  Roxburgh,  But,  while  all  his  public 
measures  succeeded  according  to  his  desire,  he  was  afflicted 
irith  a  double,  distressing,  family  calamity,  in  the  early  deaths  His  family 
if  his  wife  and  only  son.  Deprived  of  a  consort,  illustrious 
\jfy  descent,  of  exquisite  beauty  and  accomplished  manners, 
preinaturely  cut  down  in  the  flower  of  her  age,  he  cherished 
ittch  an  affectionate  remembrance  of  her  when  dead,  whom 
le  had  so  tenderly  loved  when  alive,  that  although  he  survived 
ler  upwards  of  twenty  years,  he  remained  not  only  unmarried, 
>ut  even  without  attaching  himself  to  any  other  woman.  Yet 
lid  not  the  excess  of  his  grief  prevent  his  attending  to  his 

•  This  Malcolm  Macbeth,  called  by  William  of  Newberry,  Winmund,  an 
Sn^ishman  of  obscure  birth,  was  first  a  monk  at  Formes  in  Lancashire.  He 
vent  afterwards  to  the  Isle  of  Man,  where,  on  account  of  his  personal  beauty 
lad  perauasive  eloquence,  he  was  chosen  bishop  :  but  aiming  at  higher  digni- 
iMy  lie  pretended  to  be  son  of  the  earl  of  Moray  who  was  killed,  and  obtained 
or  hb  wife  a  daughter  of  Somerled,  thane  of  Argyle.  He  then  invaded  Scot- 
nid,  probably  Ross-shire,  where  he  was  defeated  by  the  bishop,  and  some  com- 
nomise  ensued ;  but  the  insolence  of  the  adventurer  having  excited  the  peo- 
M%  tiiey  rose  against  him,  surprised  him,  and  having  put  out  his  eyes  and 
I  him  a  eunuch,  delivered  him  to  David,  who  imprisoned  him  in  Roxburgh. 

VOL.  I.  3  I 
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y^^ of  his  son.  ♦ 

Forced  in-  xxx.  While  David  devoted  himself  entirely  to  peaceful 
En^id!  occupations,  the  unsettled  stale  of  England  dragged  him, 
unwillingly,  into  a  war.  All  the  children  of  Henry  I.,  king  of 
England,  except  his  daughter  Matilda,  or  Maud,  having  been 
drowned  on  their  passage  from  France  to  England,  a  m]tfo^ 
tune  which  so  deeply  affected  that  monarch,  that  be  is  said 
never  to  have  been  observed  to  smile  more.  Matilda,  who 
alone  survived,  had  previously  married  the  emperor  Heniy 
IV. ;  but,  upon  his  death,  having  no  children,  she  bad  re* 
turned  to  her  father  in  England.  Henry,  after  this  disas- 
ter, in  order  to  confirm  her  succession  to  the  kingdom,  being 
afraid  to  leave  her  a  widow  and  childless,  in  case  of  his 
death,  caused  all  his  nobility  to  take  an  oath  of  all^iance 
to  her ;  and,  in  the  hopes  of  her  having  children,  married 
her  to  Geoffrey  Plantagenet,  earl  of  Anjou.  Within  fire 
years  after  this  marriage,  Robert,  duke  of  Normandy,  and 
king  Henry  died ;  and  Geoffrey  of  Anjou,  seized  with  a  se- 
vere distemper,  lay  confined  to  his  bed. 
Stephen  at-  XXXI.  In  the  meantime,  Stephen,  earl  of  Bologne,  encour- 
Endish  ^^^  ^y  ^^*^  ^^"^  ^^  royal  progeny,  conceived  the  design  of 
crowrn.  seizing  the  English  crown.  Nor  did  the  attempt  appear  diffi- 
cult, considering  the  weakness  of  his  opponents,  and  that  he 
also  was  of  the  blood  royal ;  for  he  was  born  of  a  daughter  of 
William  the  Norman,  who  had  married  the  earl  of  Blois,  and 
was  himself  married  to  Matilda,  daughter  of  the  former  earl 
of  Bologne,  cousin-german  of  the  empress  Matilda,  and  bom 
of  Mary,  the  sister  of  David,  king  of  Scotland.  Trusting  to 
such  connexions,  in  the  absence  of  the  queen  of  England,  and 
the  sickness  of  Geoffrey,  he  hoped  he  would  quietly  obtain 
possession  of  the  throne.  But,  that  he  might  the  more  easily 
realize  this  hope,  withoijt  regarding  the  oath  of  fidelity  which 
he  had  sworn  to  the  queen,  along  with  the  rest  of  her  rela- 
tions, he  seduced  by  great  promises  several  of  the  English 
bishops  who  had  tnken  the  same  oaths,  to  commit  a  similar 
act  of  perjury;  in  particular,  William  archbishop  of  York, 
who  was  the  first  that  swore  allegiance  to  queen  Matilda, 
and  Roger  bishop  of  Salisbury,  who  bad  not  only  taken 
the  oath  himself,  but  administered  the  form  to  the  other 
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nobles.     Emboldened  by  this  confederacy,  ere  yet  his  uncle     BOOK 
Henry  was  buried,  he  assumed  the  government,  and  reigned      ^^^* 
Tor  two  years  in  great  tranquility.     But,  rendered  insolent 
by  success,  he  began   to  neglect   his  agreement   with  the 
English,  and  to  treat  his  neighbours  with  arrogance. 

XXXII.  *  After  he  had  forced  all  the  former,  partly  by  fear, 
iod  partly  by  promises,  to  swear  allegiance  to  him,  he  sent 
unbassadors  to  David,  king  of  the  Scots,  requiring  him  to  do 
tiomage  for  Cumberland,  Northumberland,  and  Huntington.  David  rt- 
David  replied,  that  he  had  only  lately,  along  with  Stephen  ^"f^vi^^jg^^ 
liimself,  and  all  the  English  nobles,  taken  the  oath  of  fidelity  him. 
to  Matilda,  as  lawful  queen ;  and,  that  during  her  life,  he 
leither  would,  nor  ought  to  acknowledge  any  other  sovereign* 
3n  this  answer  being  brought  to  Stephen,  war  instantly  com- 
nenced,  the  English  carrying  fire  and  sword  into  the  nearest 
Scottish  counties,  and  the  Scotch  avenging  the  loss  they  suiFer- 
k1  by  similar  devastation.     In  the  following  year  a  Scottish 
irmy  led  by  the  earls  of  March,  Monteith  and  Angus,  en- 
ered  England,  and  encountered  the   English  forces  com- 
nanded  by  the  earl  of  Gloucester,  at  the  village  of  AUarton. 
The  battle  was  very  keenly  contested,  and  while  the  armies  Defefitii 
emained  unbroken,  the  slaughter  was  nearly  equal  on  both  f.^^  ^"^ 
ides ;  but  the  English  being  put  to  the  rout,  many  were  killed 
n  the  flight,  and  a  great  number  of  their  nobility  taken  pri- 
oners,  among  whom  was  the  earl  of  Gloucester  liimself.  Ste* 

•  This  chapter  contains  a  very  hurried  summary  of  the  transactions  from 
135  to  1 139  :  but  there  being  no  dates,  it  is  difficult  to  reconcile  these  no- 
ces  with  the  English  accounts.  This  much  is  evident,  that  there  were  two 
^Dsiderable  battles  during  that  time,  in  the  first  of  which  the  Scots  had  the 
JT&ntage,  and  in  the  second  they  were  defeated.  The  Scottish  historians 
in  the  first  battle  the  battle  of  Allarton,  and  the  lost  the  battle  of  the  river 
*eeBy  which  they  simply  mention  as  an  overthrow,  but  without  any  particulars; 
nljr,  Fordun  sajrs,  "  King  David  again  passed  the  river  Tees,  where  he  was 
let  by  a  very  great  English  army  on  Cutton  moor,  and  the  terrible  battle  of 
le  Standard  took  place,  in  which  the  Scots  were  vanquished,  and  many  slain 
id  taken  prisoners,*'  Lib.  v.  cap.  42.  The  English  style  the  first  engagement 
le  battle  of  Clitherow ;  and  the  second,  as  Fordun,  the  battle  of  Cutton  moor, 
'  the  Standard.  On  this  last  battle  monkish  historians  dwell  with  much  com- 
acency,  as  being  gained  through  the  influence  of  a  consecrated  host,  which  was 
fixed  to  a  flagstaff  bearing  the  banners  of  St.  Peter  of  York,  St.  John  of  Be- 
srly,  and  St.  Wilfred  of  Rippon,  and  very  ample  details  are  given  by  St.  Aid- 
idy  a  cotemponuy.  41ie  defeat,  however,  was  not  decisive,  as  David  w«8  al« 
ost  immediately  able  to  act  again  on  the  offensive. 
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BOOK    phen,  disheartened  at  this  defeat,  and  fearing  lest  it  might 
•      alienate  the  relations  of  the  captives  from  him,  consented  to 


whatever  conditions  of  peace  were  offered.  These  were,  that 
the  English  captives  should  be  restored  without  ransom,  and 
that  Stephen  should  surrender  all  claim  which  he  had  to 
superior  lord  of  Cumberland.  Stephen,  however,  preserved 
this  agreement  no  more  sacredly  than  that  which  he  made 
when  he  first  usurped  the  kingdom  of  his  relation.  Hardly 
were  both  armies  dismissed,  and  the  prisoners  delivered  up, 
before  he  secretly  surprised  some  castles  in  Northumberland, 
and  renewed  the  war,  plundering  the  Scottish  territories. 
The  Scots  having  collected  an  army  from  the  neighbouring 
counties,  and  despising  the  English  whom  they  had  van- 
quished, that  same  year  rashly  rushed  into  battle  at  the  river 

I» defeated.  Tees,  and  lamented  their  contempt  of  the  enemy  by  a  disas- 
trous overthrow.  They  were,  besides,  compelled  to  quit 
Northumberland. 

xxxii.  David,  to  wipe  away  this  disgrace,  having  col- 
lected an  army  with  great  expedition,  came  to  Roxburgh. 
Thither  Turstan,  or,  as  William  of  Newberry  writes  it, 
Trustan,  archbishop  of  York,  was  sent  by  the  English  to 
negotiate  a  peace,  in  the  hope  of  concluding  which,  a  truce 
for  three  months  was  agreed  upon,  on  condition  that  North- 
umberland should  be  immediately  restored  to  the  Scots. 
This  promise,  which  had  been  made  by  Stephen  to  procure 
the  dispersion  of  the  army,  proving  also  vain,  David  carried 
away  a  great  deal  of  booty  from  that  part  of  Northumber- 
land which  was  under  the  English,  and  Stephen,  collecting 
a  body  of  forces,  advanced  to  Roxburgh.  But  when  he  per- 
ceived that  his  nobility  were  averse  to  the  war,  and  com- 
plained of  it  as  unjust  and  unnecessary,  he  returned  to  the 
interior  of  his  kingdom  without  attempting  any  thing;  and 
next  year,  fearing  an  intestine  sedition,  sent  his  wife  Matil- 

A  ncpotia-  da  to  her  uncle  David,  to  treat  about  a  peace.  Through 
ensues,  j^^^  mediation  it  was  agreed,  that  David  should  send  from 
Newcastle,  near  which  he  remained,  and  Stephen  from  Dur^ 
ham,  ambassadors  to  the  town  of  Chester  le  Street,  situate 
upon  the  road,  midway  between  them,  and  at  an  equal  dis- 
tance from  both,  who  should  adjust  the  matters  in  dispute. 
David,  in  consequence,  sent  the  archbishojfe  of  St  Andrews 
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and  Glasgow,  and  Stephen,  those  of  Canterbury  and  York,     book 
At  this  eonFerence  the  differences  were  the  more  easily  set-      ^^'- 
tied,  because  Stephen  was  afraid,  both  of  external  attack, 
and  domestic  commotion ;  and  the  Scots  complained  heavily, 
that  they  were  exposed  to  the  peril  of  a  foreign  war,  while 
Matilda,  on  whose  account  it  was  undertaken,  remained  in- 
active.    Wherefore,  peace  was  concluded  on  these  terms : —  p^.,^^.^s  ,.,  „ 
That  Cumberland,  as  by  ancient  right,  should  belong  to  Da-  <^l"*'*  *'- 
▼id ;  that  Northumberland,  to  the  river  Tees — as  William 
of  Newberry,    the   Englishman,    writes — and    Huntington, 
should  be  given  to  Henry,  the  son  of  David,  in  name  of  his 
maternal  inheritance,  and  that  he  should  do  homage  to  Ste- 
phen for  it*     Affairs  being  thus  settled,  David  returned  to 
Cumberland,  and  Stephen  to  Kent. 

xxxiv.  This  peace  was  concluded,  A.  D.  1 139,  in  which 
year,  Matilda  having  returned  to  England,  sent  her  son 
Henry,  afterward  king  of  England,  to  Carlisle,  to  his  grand- 
uncle  David,  then  universally  acknowledged  as  the  most  pow- 
erful and  accomplished  knight  of  the  age,  that  he  might  re- 
ceiye  the  honour  of  knighthood  at  his  hands — an  honour,  in 
these  days,  conferred  with  every  circumstance  of  pomp  and 
ceremony.  Such,  however,  wiis  the  perturbed  state  of  the 
kingdom,  on  account  of  domestic  dissensions,  that  no  part 
of  England  was  free  from  civil  war,  except  what  remained 
ander  the  government  of  the  king  of  the  Scots.  But,  lest 
he  alone  should  stand  exempted  amid  public  calamity,  in 
three  years  after,  his  only  son,  the  expected  heir  of  so  much 
power  and  good  fortune,  died  in  the  prime  of  life,  leaving  iiis  son 
three  sons  and  three  daughters.  The  affection  which  both  Wenrydn^ 
:he  Scots  and  the  English  entertained  for  the  young  prince. 
Bade  them  consider  his  death,  not  only  as  a  public  loss,  but 
IS,  individually,  the  greatest  private  misfortune ;  for  such  was 
he  integrity  and  moderation  of  his  mind,  at  an  age  when 
;he  effervescence  of  youth  is  apt  to  become  licentious,  that 
lie  rarest  and  most  admirable  fruit  was  universally  expected 
irom  so  ingenuous  a  disposition,  when  ripened  by  experi- 
^ce.     His  father's  grief  was  rendered  still  more  pungent 

•  Tha  English  historians  plare  the  advance  of  Stephen  to  Roxbinigh  befort 
he  brftile  of  the  Standard  :  they  all  agree  in  the  date  of  the  peace. 
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BOOK    by  the  tender  age  of  his  grandchildren,  and  the  restless  and 

^ ambitious  disposition  of  Stephen;  also  from  the  high  spirit 

o(  Henry,  the  son  of  Matilda,  who,  flushed  with  the  head- 
strong fervour  of  youth,  on  the  death  of  Stephen,  would  suc- 
ceed to  the  kingdom. 

XXXV.  Sick  at  heart  with  the  anxious  forecasting  of  so 
many  apprehended  evils,  when  all  imagined  he  must  sink 
beneath  the  pressure  of  his  grief,  such  was  bb  fortitude  in 
the  midst  of  his  afflictions,  that  he  invited  his  most  intimate 
friends  among  the  nobility,  who,  it  would  appear,  were  ap- 
prehensive lest  he  should  allow  his  misfortunes  to  weigh  too 
Hif.  ad.      heavily  upon  him,  to  an  entertainment,  and  thus  addressed 
nobles.        them,  rather  as  one  who  could  administer,  than  who  requir- 
ed consolation.     Nothing  new,  he  observed,  had  happened, 
either  to  himself  or  his  son.       He   long  since   had  been 
taught,  by  the  instructions  of  holy  and  learned  men,  diat 
the  world  was  governed  by  the  providence  of  God,  and  thtt 
he  who  endeavoured  to  oppose  it,  was  not  only  foolish  bat 
impious.     Nor  was  he  ignorant  that  his  son  was  bom  upon 
the  condition  that  he  should  sometime  die,  or,  that  the  loan 
which  he  received  at  his  birth,    must  be   returned  at  bis 
death ;  and  if  he  or  others  were  ready  to  pay  this  debt,  it 
was  of  no  great  moment  at  what  time  they  were  called  upon 
by  the  creditor.     If  the  wicked  only  died,  then  tlie  decease 
of  relations  might  with  justice  be  lamented;  but,  when  we 
saw  good  men  likewise  depart,  every  Christian  ought  to  be 
persuaded  of  that  truth,  that  living  or  dying,  no  evil  can 
possibly  happen   to   the  virtuous.       What  reason  is  there 
why  we  should  feel  this  separation  from  our  relatives  so  se- 
verely, especially  when  it  must  be  so  short?  when  they  do 
not  so  much  leave  us,  as  go  before  us  to  our  common  coun-* 
try,  wh'^ther  we  too,  however  long  our  life,  must  soon  follow. 
As  to  my  son  !  if  he  have  undertaken  this  journey  first,  that 
he  might  first  see  the  holy  men,  my  fathers  and  brothers 
and  first  enjoy    their    company  and   conversation,   if  that 
grieve  us,  let  us  beware  lest  we  do  not  rather  seem  to  envy 
his  felicity,  thnn  lament  our  own  loss.     But  to  you,  my  no 
ble  friends,  to  whom  I  owe  so  much  for  your  personal  kind- 
ness to  myself,  and  your  pious  and  grateful  remembrance  of 
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ly  son,  allow  us — as  for  him  too,  I  must  reply — ^allow  us  tc    BOOK 
xpress  how  much  we  are  indebted  to  you  alL 

XXXVI.  This  magnanimity  of  the  king's,  as  it  added  to 
beir  former  veneration  for  him,  so  it  increased  their  regret 
>r  the  death  of  his  son,  when  they  reflected  upon  what  a 
irince  they  and  their  children  had  been  deprived  of.  Da- 
id,  however,  that  he  might  enjoy  the  only  consolation 
rhich  remained,  ordered  his  grandchildren,  by  his  son,  to 
«  brought  to  him,  and  educated  in  the  court  discipline, 
rbich  was  then  pure  and  uncontaminating ;  and,  as  far  as 
laman  wisdom  could  devise,  he  provided  for  their  security. 
le  recommended  Malcolm,  the  eldest,  to  the  care  of  the 
rhole  of  the  nobility,  but  particularly  to  Macduif,  earl  of 
TiS^  the  most  powerful,  and  the  most  prudent,  by  whom  he 
ras  carried  over  the  whole  country,  and  announced  as  the 
mdoubted  successor  to  the  crown ;  William,  the  next  bom, 
le  declared  earl  of  Northumberland,  and  put  him  in  imme- 
liate  possession  of  the  county ;  and  David,  the  third,  he 
Tcated  earl  of  Huntington,  in  £ngland,  and  Garioch,  in 
Scotland.  He  hastened  to  execute  these  arrangements  the 
tither,  because,  lingering  under  a  distemper  deemed  mortal, 
le  looked  forward  to  a  speedy  termination  of  his  life.  He 
lied,  A.  D.  1 153,  on  the  24th  day  of  May,  so  dear  to  all.  His  death. 
hat  his  loss  appeared  to  be  that  of  the  best  of  fathers,  rather 
lian  that  of  a  king.  Although  his  whole  life  was  exemplai*y 
lejond  any  thing  which  history  records ;  yet  for  a  few  years 
leibre  his  death,  he  devoted  himself  so  entirely  to  prepara- 
ion  for  another  and  a  better  world,  that  he  greatly  increas- 
id  the  veneration  which  his  earlier  years  had  inspired.  As  character. 
le  equalled  the  most  excellent  of  the  former  kings  in  his 
rarlike  achievements,  and  excelled  them  in  his  cultivation  of 
he  arts  of  peace,  at  last,  as  if  he  had  ceased  to  contend 
rith  others  for  pre-eminence  in  virtue,  he  endeavoured  to 
ival  himself;  and  in  this  he  so  succeeded,  that  the  utmost 
ngenoity  of  the  most  learned,  who  should  attempt  to  del  inc- 
ite the  resemblance  of  a  good  king,  would  not  be  able  to 
onceive  one  so  excellent,  as  David  during  his  whole  life 
tvinced  himself.  He  reigned  twenty-nine  years,  two  months, 
lad  three  days.* 

"  Lord  Hailes  alter  quoting  the  concluding  sentence  of  king  Davld*a  cIa.- 
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A.  D.1153.     xxxvii.  David's  successor  was  Malcolm,  big  grandion, 
who,  though  still  in  his  minority,  excited  great  expectations; 
for  he  had  been  so  carefully  educated,  both  by  h'ls  fiitfaer 
and  grandfather,  that  he  promised  to  resemble  them,  not 
more  in  the  lineaments  of  the  body,  than  in  the  yirtnes  of 
the  mind.     In  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  the  whole  of  Sool- 
land  was  afflicted  with  the  most  cruel  famine,  which  ooo 
sioned  a  great  death  both  of  men  and  of  cattle.  Somerled  was 
at  that  time  thane  of  Argyle,  whose  fortune  was  above  his 
Crushes      birth,  and  his  ambition  above  his  fortune.    He,  having  ooih 
wi<r^u>-    ceived  hopes  of  seizing  the  throne,  both  on  account  of  the 
f^eth.  age  of  the  king  and  the  present  calamity,  collected  a  huge 

band  of  followers,  and  invaded  the  neighbouring  counues. 
The  extensive  devastation  which  he  occasioned,  and  the 
terror  which  spread  still  farther,  induced  a  number  of  vagip 
bonds  to  join  him ;  and  some  men  of  rank  being  forced  into 
the  service,  he  soon  collected  a  large  army.  Induced  bjf  . 
the  report  of  this  insurrection,  Donald,  the  son  of  Malcolm 
Macbeth,  endeavoured  to  excite  new  disturbances ;  but  be- 
ing taken  at  Whitehorn,  in  Galloway,  he  was  sent  to  Mil- 
colm,  and  by  him  committed  to  the  same  prison  with  his 
father.  A  short  time  after,  however,  they  were  reconciled 
to  the  king,  and  were  both  dismissed,  Gilchrist,  earl  of 
Angus,  being  sent  with  an  army  against  Somerled,  many  of 
the  rebels  were  slain,  and  he  himself  forced  to  fly  with  a  few 
followers  to  Ireland. 
H.'nry'sm-  xxxviii.  This  victory,  beyond  all  expectation  achieved  so 
trigiies.  speedily,  procured  tranquillity  at  home,  but  created  enfj 
abroad ;  for  Henry,  king  of  England,  an  ambitious  prioce, 
and  desirous  of  extending  his  dominions,  resolved  to  weakea 
the  growing  power  and  authority  of  Malcolm ;  the  disgrace 
of  breaking  his  agreement  with  David,  however,  prevented  him 
from  openly  declaring  war ;  because,  when  he  was  knighted 
at  Carlisle  by  Malcolm's  grandfather,  on  being  girt  widi 
the  military  belt,  as  is  the  custom,  he  had  solemnly  pro- 

racter,  adds,  **  This  is  the  sentiment  of  a  historian  whose  priDcipIei  tfc » 
teemed  unfavourable  to  monarchy — Such  a  sketch  by  Bmhmm  It  ^f^^ 
value  than  the  studied  perfomumces  qf  a  thousand  ptmeg^ristM/^ 
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mised  upon  his  oath — besides  our  writers,  William  of  New-    ^^^^ 
harry  oarratea  the  same^-^-that  he  would  never  i^tempt  either  ........^ 


to^  dqprive  David  himself  or  any  of  his  posterity,  of  any 
paii  of  those  possessions  which  he  then  held  in  England. 
Bettrained  by  shasoe,  the  king  of  England,  in  order  to  have 
wtmm.  plausible  pretext  for  the  evasion  of  the  oath,  first  tried 
Ibe  patience  of  Malcolm  m  a  matter  of  smaller  importance. 
Whm  Jobo,  bish(^  of  Glasgow,  went  through  Cumberland, 
dbdtcatJHg  churches,  shaving  priests,  and  performing  other 
4bltie9  which  were  then  believed  to  belong  to  the  episcopal 
Henry,  by  Trustan,  archbishop  of  York,  created  a 
bishop  in  that  country,  whom  lie  called  the  bishop  of 
Carlisle*  John,  grievously  afiected  by  this  aSront,  perceiv- 
ing thai,  be  could  obtain  no  protection  either  from  the  king 
or  1I19  law,  left  his  bishopric,  and  withdrew  into  the  monas- 
%ftnf  of  Tours  in  France ;  nor  would  he  come  back  to  Scot- 
land,  though  asked  by  Malcolm;  until  forced  by  the  Roman 
FmUUF,  he  unwillii^ly  left  his  retirement  and  returned  to  his 
diocese. 

xxxix.  The  king  of  the  Scots,  treating  this  injury  more 
l^^tly  than  was  expected,  not  deeming  it  a  sufficient  cause 
fbr  war,  went  to  Chester,  that,  by  allaying  any  suspicion,  he 
mgbt  destroy  every  pretext  for  discord.    On  his  arrival  there, 
feduced  by  U)e  guile  of  the  Englishmen,  he  swore  fealty  to  Malcolm 
H^nry^  when,  not  the  king,  but  his  brothers,  who  had  lands  fealty. 
jo  England,  ought,  according  to  the  convention  formerly  en- 
tered intO)  to  have  taken  the  oaths.     But  this  was  contrived 
by  English  gunning  and  malice,  that  the  seeds  of  discord 
might  be  sown  among  the  brothers,  which  appeared  more 
opefJy  the  following  year,  when  Henry  obtained  by  flattery, 
firomi  Malcolm,  Northumberland,  the  patrimony  of  his  brother 
'^JtTiUiam.     Having  sent  for  him  to  London,  that  he  might  do 
iMKiiage  before  Parliament,  for  the  lands  which  he  held  in 
Ff^^"*^!  Malcolm,  without  hesitation  went  thither,  trusting 
to  die  public  faith.    However,  when  he  arrived,  nothing  was 
done  with  regard  to  the  business  for  which  he  had  been  in- 
vited, but  he  was  forced  unwillingly  to  accompany  Henry  to  Forced  to 
Fhmce,  attended  by  the  retinue  he  had  brought  with  him.  Hen^To^ 
Henry's  design  in  this,  was  partly  to  prevent  the  Scots  from  Franoe. 
making  any  disturbance  in  his  absence,  and  partly,  that  by 

TOL.  I.  3  k 
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BOOK  this  device,  he  might  alienate  from  him  the  mind  of  Lod!^ 
^^^  king  of  France.  Thus  was  Malcohn  unwillingly  dragged 
against  his  ancient  friend ;  nor  was  he  permitted  to  return  to 
his  own  country,  till  Henry,  having  carried  on  the  war  with 
but  little  success  in  France,  likewise  returned  home.  Mal- 
colm, at  last,  having  obtained  leav^  to  go  back  to  Scodind, 
Apologizes  summoned  his  nobles,  that  he  nlight  explain  to  them  tbe 
bles.  '  nature  of  his  journey,  when  he  found  the  greater  part  of  thm 
violently  incensed  against  him,  because  he  had  fought  witk 
a  certain  enemy  against  an  old  and  tried  friend,  nor  had 
perceived  the  arts  by  which  Henry  had  deceived  him.  The 
king,  in  his  defence,  replied,  that  he  was  against  his  indina- 
tion  carried  into  France,  by  a  monarch  in  whose  pom&  he 
was,  and  whom  he  dared  not  refuse ;  and  therefore,  be  did 
not  despair  of  being  easily  able  to  exculpate  himself  to  Lonisi 
when  it  was  understood  how  he  was  hurried  thither,  and  tlMt 
he  carried  none  of  his  domestic  forces  along  with  him.  B]f 
this  apology,  the  sedition  which  was  ready  to  burst  forth,  wai 
hushed  for  the  present. 

XL.  Henry,  who  was  attentive  to  every  transaction,  was  not 

deceived  by  hppearances ;  he  knew  that  the  tumult  was  »• 

ther  repressed  for  a  time,  than  that  the  minds  of  the  people 

Triod  be-    were  heartily  reconciled  towards  their  king.     Wherefore, 

fore  a  Par-  j^^  again  summoned  him  to  a  Parliament  at  York.*     He  was 

nament  at  "^  i       ^^         /»     .  .  .  rm  %        -n     %-  x. 

York,         there  accused  of  a  fictitious   crime: — That   the   Englisb, 
chiefly  through  his  means,  had  been  unsuccessful  in  France; 
and  it  was  referred  to  the  meeting,  whether  he  ought  not  to 
be  deprived  of  all  the  possessions  he  held  in  England.    At 
though  Malcolm  refuted  this  charge,  and  fully  cleared  him- 
self in  his  reply,  yet  he  found  every  one  deaf  to  his  argu- 
ments, and  prepossessed  against  him,  either  through  fear  of 
Condemned  the  king,  or  hopes  of  his  favour ;  sentence  was,  therefiirei 
English  "   passed  according  to  the  wishes  of  Henry.     Nor  was  he  sa- 
posiieisious.  tisfied  with  this  injustice,  he  caused  it  to  be  published  ewy 
where,  that  Malcolm,  freely,  and  of  his  own  accord,  had 


*  This  trial  is  not  mentioned  m  the  English  historians,  in  their  i 
which  are  followed  both  by  Abcrcrombie,  vol  i.  251,  and  Lord  Hailes.  ft 
fTBS  immediately  after  Malcolm's  return  fix}m  France,  and  while  the  PufisBest 
was  sitting,  that  he  was  besieged  in  I^rth ;  and  the  meetmg  betwtco  the  Wafi 
Kt  Carlisle  is  plivccd  befote  vWt  %\*ciA 
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eeded  to  him  these  territories,  and  so  vehemently  inflamed  BOOK 
the  hatred  of  his  own  people  against  him,  that,  ailer  he  re-  ^^^ 
turned  home,  they  besieged  him  in  Perth,  and  had  almost 
•eiaed  him ;  but  by  the  intervention  of  some  of  the  seniors, 
their  anger  was  a  little  calmed.  When  he  informed  the  no- 
tnlity,  bow  he  had  been  despoiled  by  Henry,  of  his  ancient 
patrimony,  not  only  unjustly,  but  fraudulently,  they  unani- 
mously determined,  that  what  had  been  taken  by  force,  ought 
to  be  recovered  by  a  just  and  pious  war. 

XLu  War,  being  declared  by  this  decree,  was  carried  on  War  en- 
to  the  great  disadvantage  of  the  two  nations.     At  last,  both  ""^ 
kings,  in  a  conference  not  far  from  Carlisle,  agreed,   after 
much  discussion,  that  Cumberland  and  Huntington  should 
remain  with  the  Scots,  and  Northumberland  be  confirmed 
to  Henry;  the  English  king  attempting  no  other  justification 
flf  his  cupidity,  than  that  he  could  not  suffer  such  a  diminu- 
tioD  of  hb  kingdom.     But  although  Malcolm  saw  that  nei- 
ther respect  for  justice,  nor  treaties,  nor  agreements,  nor  even 
ihe  sanctity  of  an  oath,  could  restrain  the  insatiable  ambition 
of  Henry,  yet,  through  pusillanimity,  and  too  great  a  desire  His  puaT.- 
finr  peace,  he  accepted  the  conditions,  in  opposition  to  the  ^^*"*'*y 
indmations  and  protests  of  the  Scottish  nobles,  who  denied 
the  right  of  the  king  to  alienate  any  part  of  his  dominions 
without  the  consent  of  all  the  estates.     From  that  time, 
Malcolm  b^an  to  be  despised  by  his  people,  as  one  neither 
possessed  of  courage  nor  prudence  for  governing  a  kingdom ; 
nor  did  any  thing  restrain  their  fierce  spirits  from  insur- 
rection, except  the  greater  fear  arising  from  Henry,  who, 
they  perceived,  trusting  to  the  weakness  of  Malcolm,  and 
foreign  aid,  eagerly  wished  to  grasp  the  dominion  of  the 
whole  island..     This  universal  dissatisfaction   towards  their  Causes  in. 
mcmarch,  quickly  destroyed  all  reverence  for  his  personal  surrecuons 
govermnent. 

.  XLii.  The  commencement  of  a  rebellion  was  made  by 
Angus,  or  rather  .tineas,  a  Gallovidian,*  a  man  of  considera- 
Ue  influence,  but  who  placed  greater  confidence  in  the  slotli 
of  the  king  than  in  his  own  strength.     Gilchrist,  who  was 

*  Fofdan  calls  the  Gkdlovidian  chief  Fergus,  and  his  son  Uchtred ;  but  merj- 
fioM  the  name  of  no  leader  on  the  opposite  side.  The  Chronide  of  Holyrood 
exiHresalj  Mjrsy  the  king^  Malcohn/led  the  army. 
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BOOK   sent  against  him,  defeated  him  in  three  battles,  and  oom- 
^^^     pelled  him  to  seek  refuge  in  the  monastery  of  Whitdion; 
whence,  it  not  being  deemed  lawful  to  take  him  by  foroe^  be 
In  Gallo.    was  blockaded  in  the  place,  till  he  was  compelled  by  lunger 
^^'  to  agree  to  a  pacification,  by  which  he  was  deprived  of  a 

great  part  of  his  estate,  and  delivered  up  his  son  as  a  host* 
age  for  his  good  behaviour.    His  proud  spirit  not  being  abk 
to  endure  this  diminution  of  his  power,  he  shaved  hb  kcadi 
turned  monk,  and  retired,  from  the  sight  and  the  scorn  cf 
men,  to  a  monastery  not  far  from  Edinburgh.     Neither  did 
the  opposite  quarter  of  the  kingdom  remain  tranqail;  for 
the  Moray  men,  always  of  a  turbulent  disposition,  broke  oat 
into  insurrection  under  Gildo,  or  Giidominick,  andnotoolj 
wasted  all  the  country  round  about  them,  but  barbarously 
Mom.       murdered  the  heralds  sent  to  them.     Gilchrist  was  likewiK 
ordered  against  these  rebels,  with  a  larger  force,  but  not 
with  equal  success ;  for  the  bravery  of  their  adversarie% 
which  is  wont  to  terrify  other  men,  drove  these  wretches  to 
desperation ;  and,  determined  not  to  die  unrevenged,  thej 
attacked  their  pursuers,  and  put  them  to  flight     MalcoIj% 
when  he  was  informed  of  the  defeat  of  his  troi^s,  recruited  , 
the  old  army  and  marched  into  Moray.     The  Moray  meo, 
although  they  knew  the  forces  of  the  king  were  now  increas- 
ed, and  their  own  had  been  diminished  by  the  preceding  en- 
gagement; yet,  trusting  to  the  advantage  of  their  situation,  and 
rendered  audacious  by  the  late  victory,  they  halted  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Tay,  and  resolved  to  give  battle.    Tie 
conflict  was  maintained  with  great  obstinacy,  and  not  less 
slaughter ;  nor  did  the  rebels  yield,  till  the  king's  troops^ 
wearied  and  almost  worn  out,  were  strengthened  and  sap- 
ported  by  fresh  reserves ;  then,  their  ranks  being  broken,  it 
was  no  longer  a  battle,  but  a  slaughter ;  the  fury  of  the  sol- 
diers sparing  neither  age  nor  rank.    In  this  engagement  the 
old  Moray  men  were  almost  all  put  to  the  sword,  which  pu- 
nishment, although  cruel,  did  not  appear  unmerited ;  and  t 
severe  retaliation  was  excused  by  the  unbounded  cruelty  of 
this  perfidious  people.    A  new  colony  was  settled  in  the  pos- 
sessions of  the  slain. 

xLiii.  Amid  so  many  tumults  Somerle^  did  not  remam 
quiet     He,  as  was  mentioned,  had  escaped  into  Irdand  st 
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ter  the  nnforimiate  issue  of  bis  former  attempt,  whence  he    BOOK 
iriested  tfie  Scottish  coasts  by  his  robberies.     Thinkiog,      ^^ 
that  by  these  frequent  slaughters,  the  military  strength  of  the  Someried 
oountry  must  now  be  so  reduced,  that  he  might  easily  aG-'*"*^^®*^ 
(pace  a  large  booty  from  the  remainder,  who  would  not  dare 
to  risk  a  battle,  or  would  be  easily  conquered  if  they  did; 
he  collected,  from  all  quarters,  a  band  of  ruffians,  and  sailed 
op  the  mouth  of  the  river  Clyde,  where  he  made  a  landing  on 
die  left  bank.     Fortune  at  first  favouring  his  enterprise,  he 
advanced  as  far  as  Renfrew;  but  while  more  intent  upon  col- 
lecting a  great  quantity  of  plunder,  than  attentive  to  the  safety  Is  defeated 
of  his  troops,  he  was  attacked  by  a  force  much  inferior  to  his  **^°^'«^- 
Emm,  and  lost  almost  the  whole  of  his  men.     Being  taken  pri- 
Mmer,  he  was  brought  to  the  king  to  be  disgraced  and  pu*- 
(lidied;   but  some  say  that  he  fell,  together  with  his  son,  in 
tiattle.     Hiis  happened  about  the  year  11 6S.      Peace  be- 
ing established  throughout  the  whole  kingdom,  a  meeting 
sf  parliament  was  convoked ;    at  which,   after  many  laws 
liad   been  enacted  for  the  government  of  the  realm,  the 
irliole    assembly   unanimously   petitioned   the    king — that 
ymg  now  of  a  mature  age  for  entering  into   a    matrimo- 
lial   connexion,    being  past   his   twenty-second   year,    he 
imiild   think  of  marrying,    in  order  that  he   might  have 
diSidren  of  his  own  to  succeed  him ;    that  it  was  a  duty 
le  owed  to  the  public  and  to  his  family ;  and  that  he  #ught 
sot  to  look  to  the  present  only,  but  to  the  tranquillity  of  the  Determin. 
bture.     To  which  he  answered — that  since  he  came  to  the  of  thekin/ 
ise  of  reason,  and  was  capable  of  directing  his  own  conduct, 
)e  had  vowed  to  consecrate  his  body  to  God,  and  to  pre- 
lerve  himself  pure  from  any  incontinent  desires ;  which  vow, 
le  believed,  had  not  been  unacceptable  to  the  Deity,  who 
lad  §^ven  him  strength  to  maintain  it,  and  provided  heirs  to 
ireserve  the  succession  ;  so  that  neither,  by  any  infirmity  of 
ndination,  nor  any  public  necessity,  was  he  obliged  to  in- 
IriBge  upon  his  vow.*     Having  dismissed  the  council,  and 

*  Uitfertunately  for  this  dedaretioii,  which  Bodmnn  has  copied  without 
oamentBiy  from  writers  who  considered  celibacy  as  the  first  of  Christiaii  vir- 
Mf»  it  IS  now  known  that  the  maiden  king  had  a  natural  son,  a  fact  which  his 
MJcstj  himself  admowledged  in  a  grant  he  made  to  the  Abbey  of  Kelso.  Sir 
liffd  1>ahymp1e  conjectores,  that  tlieappeUation  mmden  may  hai^  been  giTni 
9  Ubbd  bj  Kucm  of  lus  effeminate  countenance. 
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BOOK  being  at  peace  from  without,  he  applied  himself  strenuously 
to  the  family  practice  of  building  churches,  and  endowing 
monasteries,  in  which,  had  his  life  been  longer  spared,  he 
Dies.  would  far  have  exceeded  his  predecessors ;  but  be  died  not 
long  after,  on  the  9th  December,  A.  D.  1165,  in  the  twen- 
ty-fifth year  of  his  age,  and  the  twelfth  year  of  his  reign. 

XCIIL  WiLUAM.  . 

A.D.  1165.     xLiv.  To  Malcolm  succeeded  his  brother  William^  who 
was  crowned  on  the  fifteenth  day  after  the  death  of  the  last 
king.     He  attended  to  no  business,  public  or  private,  of 
whatever  importance  it  might  appear  to  be,  until  he  had  de- 
DemandB    manded   the  restitution  of  Northumberland  from   Heniy. 
berlMd™"  '^^^  ^'"8  ^^  England,  on  this  requisition  being  made,  com- 
from  the     manded  William  to  repair  to  London,  to  do  him  bomige 
^  for  Cumberland  and  Huntington,  according  to  usage.    This 

he  performed  without  hesitation,  but  at  the  same  time  did 
not  desist  from  demanding  Northumberland.  Henry,  how- 
ever,  put  ofi*  this  claim  with  an  ambiguous  answer,  sayings 
that  as  the  county  of  Northumberland  had  been  taken  firom 
Malcolm  by  a  legal  adjudication,  he  could  not  of  himself  re- 
store it,  without  the  consent  of  Parliament;  but  that  he^ 
William,  ought  to  attend  the  next  meeting,  and  require 
justice  to  be  done  him.  William,  although  he  did  not  ex- 
pect to  attain  his  object,  yet,  to  give  no  pretext  for  evasion 
to  his  adversary,  determined  to  await  the  assembling  of  the 
English  Parliament ;  and — although  unwillingly — in  the  in- 
Follows  terim  followed  Henry  to  the  war  in  France.  Here  not  be- 
Henry  to  j„g  ^^y^  ^q  obtain  any  reply  to  his  assiduous  and  earnest  so- 
licitations, nor  perceiving  any  prospect  of  the  king's  speedy 
return  to  England,  he  with  difficulty  obtained  a  passport, 
and  set  out  for  Scotland. 
Returns  to  XLV.  After  his  return,  his  first  object  was  to  dear  the 
Scotland,  ^^ole  country  of  robbers,  by  punishing  the  offenders;  next, 
he  built  castles  in  proper  situations,  and  placed  garrisons,  in 
order  to  repress  sudden  incursions ;  and  lastly,  he  sent  am- 
bassadors to  the  king  of  England,  to  demand  the  restoration 
of  Northumberland,  threatening  war  in  case  of  a  refussL 
Henry,  embarrassed  by  the  French  war,  ceded  to  him  that 
part  of  Northumberland  his  great  grandfather  had  posses^ 
wiiich  William  accepleA\  Wv.  ?^v  ^^  %»ssk&  ^accA  ^tqM^ 
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tluit  he  did  not  by  this  act  yield  up  any  part  of  his  right  to  ^^^ 
the  remainder*  The  English  king  incensed  at  this  reply,  ,, 
and  r^pretting  that  he  had  parted  with  any  part  of  the 
piander  while  the  dispute  was  unsettled ;  allowed  incursions 
into  the  Scottish  territory,  and  sowed  the  seeds  of  a  new 
war,  hoping  thus  to  obtain  easily  the  rest,  which  he  wished 
also  brought  into  discussion.  When  satisfaction  was  de- 
manded, according  to  custom,  by  the  wardens  of  the  marches, 
the  English  complained  that  their  borders  had  been  harassed 
by  the  robberies  of  the  Scots ;  and  the  ambassadors  not  only 
did  not  obtain  what  they  demanded,  but  were  dismissed  al- 
most without  any  answer.  The  Scots,  when  they  could  not  ^"^^j 
obtain  justice,  had  recourse  to  force ;  and  having  collected 
an  army,  they  ravaged  the  neighbouring  English  counties 
by  fire  and  sword.  This  being  the  middle  of  harvest,  the 
Eng^h,  in  the  absence  of  their  king,  endeavoured  to  de- 
fend themselves  as  well  as  they  could,  but  raised  no  army. 
However,  during  the  winter,  many  incursions  were  carried 
an  by  both  parties. 

XLVi.  Next  summer,  William  entered  the  enemy's  terri- 
tory at  the  head  of  a  large  army.  The  English,  as  they 
had  not  raised  a  sufficient  number  of  forces  to  resist,  sent 
ambassadors  to  his  camp,  to  try  to  purchase  a  truce ;  and, 
if  they  could  obtain  it,  to  endeavour  to  persuade  the  Scot- 
tish king,  that  all  would  be  adjusted  according  to  his  wishes* 
He,  open  and  unsuspicious,  and  preferring  peace,  if  not 
disgraceful,  even  to  a  just  war,  believed  their  fallacious 
promises.  During  the  cessation  of  arms,  the  English  were 
busily  employed  in  warlike  preparations,  while  they  contin-  Agreeftoa 
Bed  to  send  ambassadors  to  renew  their  promises ;  but,  at  ^^^ 
die  same  time,  to  spy  into  the  camp  of  the  enemy.  Having 
perceived  that  the  Scots,  trusting  to  the  truce,  were  negli- 
gent and  remiss,  the  greater  part  of  their  army  being  scat- 
tered in  search  of  provisions;  they,  upon  their  return  to 
their  friends,  pointed  out  the  favourable  opportunity  for 
Itriking  an  advantageous  blow,  and  urged  its  being  done 
umnediately.  Wherefore,  having  placed  the  greater  part 
of  their  force  in  ambush,  about  four  hundred  horsemen,  ii^ 
the  third  watch,  a  few  hours  before  sunrise,  marched  direct*^ 
Iv  to  Alnwick  where  the  Scottish  camp  was  pitched.     And 
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there,  a  better  opportunity  than  th^  had  expected  haviog 
,  occurred  for  carrying  their  enterprise  into  e£Ebct,  Atj  made 
an  attack  upon  the  king,  who  was  riding  as  if  in  the  midst 
of  profiound  peace,  attended  by  not  more  than  sixty  hone- 
men  ;  and,  almost  befiure  it  could  be  discovered  whether  tbejr 
were  friends  or  foes — ^fbr  thcgr  were  disguised  as  Soottislh 
men — ^took  him  prisoner,  in  the  ninth  year  of  his  rrign.   A 
few,  roused  by  the  noise  in  the  camp^  fioUowed  in  a  disordeF 
ly  and  useless  manner;  and  some,  that  the  king  might  not 
appear  to  be  deserted  voluntarily,  rushed  among  the  enemy, 
and  Mrere  made  prisoners.     The  king  was  carried  to  Heniy, 
then  fighting  in  France.*     Elated  by  this  unexpected  sac- 
ces^  the  English  invaded  Cumberland,  thinking  that  ibej 
would  possess  themselves  of  it  without  a  struggle;  buttbey 
were  so  bravely  repulsed  by  Gilchrist  and  RoUand,  two 
Scottish  chieftains,  that  they  were  content  to  condode  t 
truce,^  upon  condition  of  retaining  Northumberland  as  kng 
as  the  king  was  a  prisoner,  and  leaving  CumberlaBd  and 
Huntington  to  the  free  possession  of  the  Scots. 

XLvii.  In  the  meantime,  David,  William's  brother,  earl 
of  Huntington  and  Garioch,  who  fought  along  with  the 
English  king,  having  received  a  passport,  returned  to  Scot- 
land ;  and,  after  making  some  temporary  arrangements,  sent 
ambassadors  to  England  to  treat  about  his  brother's  release^ 
who  was  still  kept  prisoner  at  Falaise,  in  Normandy*  The 
Scottish  king,  in  consequence,  upon  delivering  up  fifteen 
hostages  to  the  English,   and  putting  them  in  possession  of 

*  The  captivity  of  William  and  the  consequent  feudal  surrender  of  the 
kingdom  to  Henry,  was  a  subject  so  ungrateful  to  the  Scots,  that  the  Tiobtioa 
of  the  truce,  asserted  by  Tyrrel  to  be  false,  An.  1174,  p.  ?S6.  has  been  omittedl 
by  Lord  Hailes  as  unfounded*  The  acknowledged  violations  of  honoor  wkh 
which  Henry  stands  charged  towards  Scotland,  renders  it  unnecetsuy  to 
attempt  supporting  a  dubious  accusation :  yet,  in  vindication  of  our  own  his- 
torians, it  ought  to  be  noticed,  that  a  truce  was  purcluised  in  that  year  fioa 
the  king  of  the  Soots,  and  that  the  English  historians  are  not  to  be  trusted  to 
a  day,  especially  as  the  honour  of  their  saint,  Thonuis  a  Becket.  faappenvd  ts 
oe  concerned.  One  of  them  states,  that  William  was  nuuie  prisoner  at  thi 
game  hour  that  Henry  was  scourged  before  the  tomb  of  Bccket ;  whatm 
Heniy  was  flogged  on  a  Thursday,  and  William  made  prisoner  on  the  Sstv- 
day.  The  Chronicle  of  Melrose  too,  says,  that  Wilfiam  went  to  Jnmet  m 
1166,  on  the  buaineos  of  his  lor4  thus  antedating  the  supmmktf  dT  Hiiif 
twelve  yean. 
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fear  castles,  Roxburgh,  Berwick,  Edinburgh,  and  Stirling,    BOOK 
was  permitted  to  return  home  on  the  first  of  February.     On      ^^ 
the  15th  of  August,  being  summoned,  along  with  his  nobles  Released. 
and  bishops,  to  appear  at  York,  he  attended,  and  there  he, 
and  all  who  were  present — and  the  principal  of  the  nobility 
were  present— -swore  fealty  to  Henry,  and  did  homage  for  Does  horn* 
the  kingdom  of  Scotland.     These  conditions,  although  hard,  ^^  ^®    *"" 
the  Scots  agreed  to,  say  the  English  writers,  so  anxious 
were  they  to  recover  their  best  of  kings.     Thomas  Wal- 
Mngham,  an  English  writer,  asserts,  this  surrender  was  not 
made  at  York,  but  at  Constance ;  and  there  are  some  who 
tell  as,  that  this  treaty  between  the  two  kings,  was  not  for 
the  surrender  of  the  kingdom,  but  for  settling  some  pecuni- 
ary payments,  and,  that  the  castles  were  delivered  into  the 
English  king's  hands,  till  these  engagements  were  fulfilled. 
That  this  is  the  most  probable,  appears  to  me  from  the  lea- 
gue, afterwards  renewed  with  Richard,  Henry's  son,  of  which 
I  shall  speak  in  its  proper  place.     The  king  being  returned, 
Gilchrist  quelled,  in  a  few  months,   an  insurrection  which 
bad  arisen  in  Galloway  during  his  absence.     On  the  28th  of 
January,   an   assembly  was  held  at  Norham  on  Tweed,  at 
which  William  attended.     There  the  English    began  vio-  Archbishop 
lently  to  contend,   that  all  the  Scottish  bishops  should  ac-  ^faim^su- 
knowledge  the  archbishop  of  York  for  their  metropolitan ;  preinacy 
and  the  pope's  legate  also,  strongly  insisted  that  it  should  be  ^^^ij^ 
done.     After  a  long  disputation,  the  Scots  answered,  that  clergy. 
bat  few  of  their  countrymen  were  present,  and  they  could 
not  bind  the  absent  to  confirm  their  decree.     On  this  ac- 
count the  subject  was  delayed ;  and  the  Scots  shortly  after, 
having  sent  agents  to  Rome  to  defend  their  cause  before 
Alexander  HI.,  returned  home  joyfully,  freed  by  his  decree 
from  the  yoke  of  the  English. 

X1.TIII.  Not  long  after  Gilchrist — ^whom  we  have  often 
mentioned — ^killed  his  wife,  who  was  a  sister  of  the  king,  hav-  Stoir  of 
irig  caught  her  in  adultery.  Being  summoned  to  stand  trial,  G>lcb""* 
and  not  appearing  on  the  day  appointed,  he  was  outlawed,  his 
booses  demolished,  and  his  goods  confiscated.  About  the 
same  time,  the  castle  of  Edinburgh  was  restored,  one  of  the 
payments  having  been  made*good;  and,  in  order  to  strengthen 
the  amity  between  the  two  kings,  a  stipulation  was  made,  that 

WOU  V  3  L 
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BOOK   neither  should  give  a  i*eception  to  the  enemy  of  the  other. 

^^      By  this  compact,  Gilchrist,  who  had  lived  in  exile  in  Englaiid, 

"""""""  excluded  thence,  returned  to  Scotland,  where,  shifting  from 

place  to  place  to  keep  himself  undiscovered,  he  passed  a 

wretched  life,  in  the  greatest  indigence.     In  the  meantime, 

William   prepared  an  expedition  into  Moray,  against  the 

JEbudsean  robbers,  whose  chief,  Donald  Bane— white— cle- 

duced  his  descent  from  the  kings,  and  had  even  assumed  the 

WiUiam     royal  title.     This  chieftain,  often  making  descents  from  his 

the  ^bu-   vessels  at  different  points,  not  only  laid  waste  the  sea  coast, 


but,  increasing  in  audacity  by  his  impunity,  spoiled  places  at 
a  great  distance  from  the  shore.  The  king,  after  despatching 
vessels  in  order  to  burn  his  fleet,  marched  by  land  himself 
to  attack  him,  and  being  successful,  cut  off  the  whole  of  the 
banditti,  almost  to  a  man.  In  returning  from  this  expedition, 
at  a  little  distance  from  Perth,  he  met  three  countrymen,  wbo^ 
except  in  rags  and  wretchedness,  did  not  appear  to  resembk 
'  rustics,  and  seemed  desirous  to  avoid  encountering  the  multi- 
tude* On  being  brought  before  the  king,  after  eyeing  them 
earnestly  for  some  time,  he  demanded  to  know  who  they  were. 
Gilchrist,  who  was  the  eldest  among  them,  having  thrown 
himself  at  the  feet  of  his  majesty,  after  lamenting  bitterly  his 
unhappy  fortune,  told  him  who  he  was.  The  remembrance 
of  the  splendour  in  which  his  earlier  days  had  passed,  so 
affected  all  who  were  present,  that  no  one  could  abstain  firom 
tears ;  and  the  king,  commanding  him  to  rise  from  the  ground, 
restored  him  to  his  former  honour  and  dignity,  and  received 
him  into  his  friendship  as  before. 

XLix.  These  things  happened  in  the  year  1190,  at  which 

Released     ^''"^J  Richard,  who  had  succeeded  his  father  Henry  as  king 

fromvassa-  of  England  the  preceding  year,  when  about  to  depart  on  ao 

l^iMd  I.  ^'^P^^i^Jon  to  Syria,  restored  the  castles  of  the  king  of  Scots, 

sent  back  the  hostages,  absolved  him  and  his  posterity  from 

all  treaties  extorted  by  violence,  or  obtained  by  fraud,  and 

permitted  him  to  retain  and  enjoy  the  kingdom  of  Scotland, 

in  the  same  extent,  and  upon  the  same  tenure,  that  Malcohn, 

or  any  of  the  former  kings  had  held  it ;  which  conditions 

Matthew  Paris  mentions.     William,  on  the  other  hand,  thai 

he  might  not  be  ungrateful  to  Richard,  upon  bis  setting  out 

for  that  distant  expedition,  gave  him  ten  thousand  marks  ct 
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rilver,  and  ordered  his  brother  David,  who  was  declared  earl    BOOi^ 
f  Huntington,  to  follow  him  to  Syria.     He,  on  his  return,      ^'^' 
he  fleet  being  dispersed  in  a  tempest,  was  taken  prisoner  by 
be  Egyptians,  and  redeemed  by  the  Venetians ;  then,  being 
ecogiiized  by  an  English  merchant  at  Constantinople,  he  was 
estored  at  last  to  Scotland,  after  being  absent  four  years,  and 
ras  received  by  all,  but  chiefly  by  his  brother,  with  great  gra- 
alation.  Boethius  believes,  that  the  town  where  David  landed 
a  safety,  whicti  was  formerly  called  Alectum,  was  from  that 
ircumstance  called  Deidonum ;  I  rather  think  it  was  called 
r<udonnm,a  name  compou nded  from  Tay  and  Dun — Dundee. 
:  find  the  name  Alectum,  only  in  Boethius.     Not  long  after, 
Richard,  who  had  experienced  many  changes  of  fortune  like- 
rise,  returned  from  the  same  peregrination.  Upon  his  arrival, 
(Villiam  went  with  his  brother  to  congratulate  him,   and 
a&rried  two  thousand  silver  marks  as  a  gift,  either  as  a  mark 
>f  gratitude  for  his  former  kindness,  or  compassion  for  his 
nresent  necessities ;  and  never  were  the  Scots  and  English,  it 
B  believed,  more  closely  united  than  at  that  time.     Whilst 
here,  William  was  seized  with  a  severe  distemper,  and  a 
eport  of  his  death  being  spread,  occasioned  new  disturbances 
n  Scotland.     Harold,  earl  of  Caithness,  incensed  against  the  Earl  of 
>ishop  of  Caithness,  because  he  was  said  to  have  prevented  mutiiatei 
l^n  from  obtaining  what  he  wished  from  the  king,  having  the  Bithop. 
akcn  him  prisoner,  deprived  him  of  his  tongue  and  eyes. 
rhe  king,  upon  his  return  home,  having  defeated  earl  Harold, 
ind  destroyed  the  greater  part  of  his  forces  in  several  engage- 
oents ;  when  the  earl  was  overtaken  in  his  flight,  and  brought 
^ore  him,  he  ordered  him  to  have  his  eyes  put  out,  and  then 
o  be  publicly  hanged ;  the  whole  of  his  male  offspring  to  be '« Gauged, 
imasculated,  his  relations,  and  the  other  ministers  of  his 
wickedness,  to  be  heavily  fined.     These  circumstances  are 
elated  by  Boethius,  and  common  report  confirms  them  ;♦ 
U  which  make  his  relation  appear  to  me  more  worthy  of 
redit  than  what  others  have  told  us.     This  commotion  hap- 

*  The  Ckriginal  adds,  <<  Collisque,  a  testiculis  nominatus,  memoriam  rei  geste 
srvat."  Fordun  says,  that  Harold  gave  his  son  Torphin  as  an  hostage  for  his 
t>od  conduct ;  but  rebelling,  his  son  had  his  eyes  put  out,  and  was  emascuhit- 
1 ;  probably  he  was  his  only  son. 
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BOOK    pened  A.  D.  1199,  in  which  year,  Alexander,  the  kbg'sson 
^^^      was  born,  and  Richard,  king  of  England,  dying,  Joha,  hii 
John  King  brother,  succeeded  him* 

P^^'  L.  On  this  occasion,  the  king  of  the  Scots  went  into  Eng- 

land to  do  homage  for  the  lands  which  he  held  in  Englandy 
but,  his  arrival  in  the  beginning  of  the  new  reign  was  not 
more  pleasant,  than  his  departure  was  disagreeable,  for  lie 
refused  to  follow  the  king  of  England  in  an  expeditioi 
^Tw^i    ®8**"^^  Philip,  king  of  France,  his  old  ally.     Wherefore^ 
kiam.      '  when  John  returned  from  abroad,  he  sought  occasion  to  qua^ 
rel  with  Scotland,  and  began  to  build  a  fort  opposite  Ber- 
wick.    William  having  in  vain  complained  against  this  in- 
jury by  his  ambassadors,  collected  a  force  and  demolished 
the  building.     Both  parties  levied  armies;  but,  whenthqf 
had  approached  within  sight  of  each  other,  peace  was  effect- 
Agrees  to   ed  by  the  intervention  of  the  nobles,  on  these  conditions:— 
a  treaty.      That  two  of  William's  daughters  should  be  given  in  roa^ 
riage  to  two  of  John's  sons,  when  they  came  of  age.     A  large 
dowry  was  promised,  and  it  was  stipulated,  that  no  fortress 
should  be  built.     Hostages  were  given  for  the  due  pe^fo^ 
mance.     William,  on  his  return,  was  suddenly  involved  in 
3gj.^j,         unexpected  danger  ;  the  greater  part  of  the  town  of  Berth 
swept         was  swept  away  in  the  night,  by  an  inundation  of  the  river 
away.  Tay.     Nor  was  the  palace  exempted  from  this  calamity,  the 

infant  son  of  the  king,  with  his  nurse  and  fourteen  more, 
were  drownied,  the  rest  escaping  with  difficulty.  A  great 
number  of  the  common  people  besides,  lost  their  lives. 
When  the  king  perceived  that  the  ground  jon  which  the 
city  stood,  had  been  almost  wholly  flooded,  and  scarcely  any 
of  the  houses  had  escaped  without  damage,  he  caused  a  new 
city  to  be  built  in  a  more  advantageous  situation,  a  little 
farther  down  the  same  river;  and,  by  a  small  alteration, 
called  it  Perth,  in  honour,  it  is  said,  of  a  nobleman  of  the 
j>  ,  ..  name  of  Perth,  who  made  him  a  gift  of  the  ground  on  whidi 
and  named  the  city  was  built.  About  the  same  time,  William  took 
Perth.  Gothard  Makail,  chief  of  the  northern  rebels,  prisoner,  he 
having  been  betrayed  by  his  followers.  After  his  capture^  he 
starved  himself  to  death,  fearing,  as  was  supposed,  a  more 
disgraceful  punishment.  This  was  almost  the  last  meroorable 
transaction  of  \V\\V\».wC^  ^^^^v\>  ^\\d  was  \)erformed  by  hi 
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lerals,  on  account  of  his  increasing  years.     He  died  soon    BOOR 
jr,   aged  seventy-four   having  reigned  forty-nine  years.      ^^ 
le  .year  of  his  decease  was  1214. 

ui^  Not  long  before  the  death  of  William,*  treaties  were 
lewed  with  John  almost  every  year,  for  he  was  an  ambitious 
nce^  and  extremely  desirous  of  extending  his  dominions ; 
o^  though  he  had  war  abroad  with  the  French,  and  at 
ne  with  the  Romanists,  and  peace  with  the  Webh  or  Irish 
s  but  precarious  ;  yet  he  did  not  relinquish  his  desire  of 
Biding  Scotland,  which  at  that  time  had  an  old  man  for  a 
[g^  and  the  next  heir  a  boy.  Many  conferences  took  place  Negotia- 
consequence,  more  for  the  purpose  of  trying  what  could  *^°** 
obtained,  than  in  the  expectation  of  adjusting  matters 
licably,  till  at  last  their  mutual  distrust  became  apparent; 
ij  afler  treaties  had  been  frequently  renewed,  William  at 
[gth  went  upon  a  summons,  to  Newcastle  upon  Tyne,  but 
ing  seized  with  a  dangerous  distemper  while  there,  he  re- 
-ned  without  doing  any  thing.  Afterwards,  a  little  before 
I  death,  when  he  was  invited  to  go  to  Norham  upon 
¥eed,  and  could  not  on  account  of  his  state  of  health,  he 
LS  asked  to  send  his  son,  but  that  likewise  he  refused,  by 
s  advice  of  his  council.  I  shall  not  particularize  the  va- 
>us  treaties  agreed  upon  at  these  conferences,  which  are 
nost  all  perfectly  similar,  and  cdhtain  nothing  new,  ex- 
pt,  that  in  one  it  is  stipulated,  that  not  the  kings  of  the 
x>ts,  but  their  children,  should  in  future  do  homage  for 
e  lands  which  they  held  in  England.  All  mention  of  these 
ings  is  omitted  by  the  English  historians,  I  suppose  on 
at  account 

*  Thu  William  b  known  in  our  history  as  the  lion,  a  title  which  Buchan- 
does  not  appear  to  think  he  had  deserved^  as  he  does  not  bestow  it. 
)rd  Hailes,  with  a  latitude  which  he  would  have  probably  checked  in  ano> 
•r,  gives  two  origins  of  the  epithet :  "  This  king  was  termed  The  Lion,  not 
maae  he  was  a  Lion  of  courage  in  the  field,  and  a  Lion  of  justice  in  civil 
i,  but  because  he  was  of  a  rough  and  stem  countenance.**  Historical  Me« 
nnals,  p.  233.  Before  the  days  of  William,  none  of  the  Scottish  kings  as- 
Bied  a  coat  armorial.  The  lion  rampant  first  appears  on  his  seal.  It  is  pro- 
Ue  from  this  circumstance  he  received  the  appellation  of  the  Lion.  Annals, 
lip.  16a 
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VIL  XCIV.  Alexander  II. 


A.D.1814.  LIT.  William  was  succeeded  by  Alexander,  his  son  bj 
Emergard,  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Beamont,  a  reUtton  of 
the  king  of  England.     He  was  sixteen  years  old  when  he 

Enters  ascended  the  throne.  Having  received  the  govemmeiit  in 
ng  and.  i^pquIjIqqs  times,  he  settled  affairs  with  more  prudence  tlm 
could  have  been  expected  from  his  age.  He  immeditteij 
convoked  an  assembly  of  the  estates,  in  which  he  confirmed 
all  the  acts  of  that  wise  and  most  excellent  prince,  his  finlier. 
His  first  expedition  against  England  arose  from  no  private 
ambition,  but  was  undertaken,  as  was  then  affirmed,  at  the 
desire  of  the  ecclesiastics,  to  curb  the  tyranny  of  Jobiu 
After  investing  Norham,  he  raised  the  siege  upon  certain 
conditions,  and  marched  into  the  interior,  where  be  proie- 
cuted  the  war  against  the  royal  party  with  much  kearaen. 

John  reta-  Upon  his  return  home,  John  immediately  invaded  Scotlandf 

hating,  ^^j  ravaged  Dunbar,  Haddington,  and  the  adjacent  pem 
of  Lothian ;  and,  in  order  to  spread  the  desolations  of  war, 
he  determined  to  go  back  by  another  way.  Alexander, 
anxious  to  decide  the  fate  of  the  campaign  by  a  batde,  en- 
camped between  the  Pentland  Hills  and  the  Esk,  in  which 
direction  it  was  reported  John  would  march ;  but  he,  to 
avoid  any  engagement,  led  his  army  along  the  sea  coast, 
and  burned  the  monastery  of  Coldingham.  He  likewise  took 
Berwick,  which  was  but  feebly  fortified,  and  burned  it  also. 
Hastening  back  by  this  route,  Alexander  followed  him  as 
fast  as  he  could,  and  marched  through  Northumberlaad, 

Is  chas  d    *^^^0'^"g  fi^^  ^"^  sword,  as  far  as  Richmond.     John,  how- 

from  Lo-    ever,  by  long  marches,  reached   the  interior  of  England; 

thian.         ^j^j  ^j^g  j^jj^g  Qf  j.jjg  Scots,  on  his  return,  laid  the  whole 

country  waste  as  far  as  Carlisle,  and  took  the  city  itself 

which  he  fortified. 

LI II.  Next  year,  Louis,  the  son  of  Philip,  king  of  France) 

having  been  invited  by  that  faction  who  favoured  the  priests 

against  the  king,  to  accept  the  kingdom  upon  the  deposition 
Alexander  of  John  ;  and  Alexander,  the  king  of  Scotland^  in  order  to 
meets  the  assist  his  ally,  came  together  to  London  in  the  summer* 
Loodon.      But  John,  deserted  by  his  subjects,  and  pressed  by  a  foreign 

army,  on  the  paymeul  o?  \x  W^^  s\xixi  of  money  at  the  timtf 
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and  the  promise  of  a  perpetual  tribute ;  besides  transferring   BOOFC 
his  crown  to  the  Pope,  so  that  all  future  kings  of  ^England      ^^'' 
were  to  become  vassals  to  his  holiness,  was  restored  into  Ordered  to 
&yoor ;  and  obtained  by  cardinal  Gallo,  a  man  of  notorious  iMidTbf  thd 
nqpacity,  a  bull  from  Rome,  by  which  the  French  and  Scots  Pope. 
vrere  ordered,  under  severe  penalties  and  threatenings,  to 
dbstain  from  interfering  with  a  people  who  were  tributary 
to  the  holy  see.     Louis,  upon  this  arrangement,  returned  to 
France,  and  Alexander  set  out  for  Scotland,  but  his  army 
did  not  retire  in  such  peace  as  they  had  advanced ;  for  the 
EiDg^ish  harassed  their  rear  in  their  retreat,  cutting  off  the 
loiterers  and  stragglers;  and  John  having  broken  down  the  Pu"uedby 
bridges,  and  obstructed  the  fords  by  sharpened  stakes,  be- 
ndes  removing  all  vessels,  seemed  to  have  thrown  such  im- 
pediments in  the  way  of  his  return,  that  it  was  scarcely  pos- 
lible  he  could  escape  certain  destruction.    But,  in  the  mean- 
time, John  was  poisoned  by  an  English  monk,  at  Newark, 
i  town  situate  on  Jthe  banks  of  the  river  Trent,  and  died  in 
\mo  days'  illness.     This  accident  opened  the  road  to  Alex- 
inder;  who,  having  punished  the  carelessness  of  his  peo- 
ple, proceeded  with  his  army  more  circumspectly,  but  not 
pfithout  doing  considerable  mischief  to  those  through  whose 
lands  he  passed :  for  whatever  could  be  carried  or  driven 
iway  he  took  with  him,  and  reached  home  with  immense 
(poil. 

Liv.  Gallo,  the  Roman  legate,  when  he  had  confirmed  Scotlnnd 
Senry,  John's  son,  in  the  kingdom,  fined  the  nobles  of  Eng-  "*^   *^^®^* 
and  df  a  large  sum,  and  then  received  them  into  favour ; 
Ad  that  he  might  console  them  for  their  loss,  by  inflicting 
a  equal  calamity  upon  their  enemies,  at  the  same  time  ex- 
lecting  to  fill  his  own  pockets,  he  fulminated  the  Romish 
bander  against  Louis,  king  of  France,  and  Alexander,  king 
f  Scdtland.*     The  Scots  were  forbidden  the  observance  of 
II  sacred  rites,  on  the  supposition,  that  his  imprecations 
rould  make  a  greater  impression  upon  the  simple  common- 
Ity  than  upon  the  king.     But  peace,  at  last,  being  esta-  Peace  with 
»lished  between  the  kings,  the  Scots  restored  Carlisle,  and    °^ 
he  English  Berwick ;  and  the  ancient  boundaries  at  King's 

*  He  inter.iicted  both  kingdoms ;  but  so  little  wm  this  sentence  regarded  in 
t  that  almost  a  twelvemonth  passed  before  its  vv^bWcaUon. 
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BOOK   Cross  were  ordered  be  observed  by  both.    Alexander  being 

absolved  from  the  excommunication  by  the  English  bishops, 

who  were  intrusted  with  that  power,  Gallo,  enraged  that  so 
much  plunder  should  have  been  taken  out  of  his  handsi 
turned  his  wrath  against  the  bishops  and  other  Scottish  priests, 
as  his  oi/vn  particular  charge,  with  whom  the  king  had  no 
concern,  and  summoned  them  to  an  assembly  at  Alnwick. 
by^ie^Le-  There  the  more  timid  appeased  the  legate  with  money,  and 
gate.  they  who  were  more  obstinate  were  summoned  to   Romei 

These,  on  their  way  thither,  received  many  letters  from  the 
English  bishops  and  abbots  to  the  Pope,  complaimng  strong- 
ly against  the  avaricious  spirit  of  the  legate,  and  accusing 
him  as  the  torch  of  discord ;  anxious  not  for  public  advan- 
tage but  private  gain,  and  trafHcking  in  peace  and  war  at 
his  own  pleasure.     Gallo,  not  being  able  to  clear  himself  of 
these  charges,  was  fined  by  the  pope  of  all  the  money,  that 
is  to  say,  the  plunder  he  had  amassed,  which   was  ordered 
to  be  divided  among  the  complainers,  who  were  sent  home 
laden  indeed  with  fine  words,  but  saw  none  of  the  gold.     < 
LV  A  few  years  after,  Henry  king  of  England,  arrived  at  ma- 
turity both  of  years  and  judgment,  came  to  York  ;  and  there 
it  was  agreed,  in  presence  of  Pandulf,  the  Pope's  legate,  tliat 
Joan,  the  sister  of  the  king  of  England,   should  be  given 
in  marriage  to  Alexander,  by  whom,  on  account  of  her  pre- 
mature death,  he  had  no  children.     From  that  time  to  the 
end  of  his  life,  there  was  peace  between  the  two  kings. 
There  too,  before  the  same  Pandulf,  the  king  of  England 
solemnly  swore  that  he  would  procure  for  the  two  sisters  of 
Alexander,  marriages  suitable  to  their  rank,  as  bis  father 
had  before  engaged.     One  only,  however,  was  married,  tlie 
other  returned  home  without  a  husband.     In  the  next  year, 
1220,  cardinal  Giles  came  to  Britain,  to  raise  money  for  de- 
fraying the  expense   of  the  holy  war ;  who,  when  he  had 
levied  an  immense  sum  in  both  kingdoms,  what  he  gathered 
by  his  imposture,  from  the  too  credulous,  he  wasted  iu  lux- 
ury during  his  journey ;  and  when  he  returned   empty  to 
f?Mto     ^^"^^  ^^^  ^  ^y^"g  ^^^^y  ^l^out  his  being  robbed.     Another 
enter  Soot-  legate  immediately  followed,  but  the  lieges  having  been  twice 
'•^         cheated  by  Italian  tricks,  forbade  him,  by  a  public  decree 
to  set  a  foot  within  their  territories. 
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Lvi.  VThilst  Alexander  endeavoured  to  suppress  at  home    ^^^^ 
the  vices  which  had  sprung  up  during  the  license  of  war,  and  ^^_,___^ 
made  the  circuit  of  the  whole  kingdom,  accompanied  by  his 
queent  to  administer  justice,  Gillespie,  an  inhabitant  of  Ross,  In^urre©. 
wasted  the  neighbouring  counties,     rassing  the  river  JNess,  North. 
be  took  and  burned  the  town  of  Inverness,  and  barbarously 
murdered  all  who  would  not  swear  fealty  to  him.      John 
Cummin,  earl  of  Buchan,  being  sent  against  him,  tracked  his 
devious  route  through  many  a  changing  lurking  place,  and 
having  at  last  taken  him,  beheaded  him,  together  with  his 
two  sons,  and  sent  their  heads  to  the  king,  in  proof  of  his 
having  executed  his  commission.     In  the  year  1222,  some  ^'^'^^P  *^ 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Caithness  entered  the  bedchamber  of  and  his 
their  bishop  during  the  night,  and   slew  a  monk,  who  had  ^"*^^ 
been  formerly  abbot  of  Melrose,  whom  he  kept  as  a  compan- 
ion, and  groom  of  his  bedchamber ;  and  wounding  himself 
severely,  they  dragged  him  into  the  kitchen,  and  burned 
him  together  with  the  house.     Th^  cause  assigned  for  such 
cruelty  was,  that  the  bishop  had  exacted  his  tithes  that  sea- 
son with  more  than  ordinary  rigour.     The  perpetrators  hav- 
ing been  diligently  sought  out,  were  punished  with  the  ut- 
most severity.     The  earl  of  Caithness,  who,  although  not 
actually  engaged  in  the  crime,  was  not  unsuspected,  some 
time  after,    during  the  Christmas  holidays,  which  are  the 
Saturnalia*  of  the  Scots,  being  privately  introduced  to  the 
king,  humbly  besought  his  pardon,  and  obtained  it. 

LVii.  About  this  time,  Alhm  of  Galloway,  by  far  the  most  Allan  of 
powerful  of  the  Scottish  chieftains,  died,  leaving  three  dnugh-  djes.**^*" 
ters,  of  whom  I  shall  speak  hereafter.     Thomas,  his  bastard 
son,  despising  their  age  and  sex,  declared  himself  lord,  and, 
having  collected  ten  thousand  men,  murdered  all  who  op- 
posed  him,  and  plundered  the  neighbouring  districts.     At 
length,  an  army  being  sent  against  him  by  the  king,  about  His  bastard 
five    thousand  of  the  rebels  were  killed  along  with   their  ***^^®* 

*  Sftturnalia — A  Roman  festival  of  five  or  seven  days,  kept  in  the  month  of 
December,  during  which  great  rejoidngs  and  entertainments  were  made,  and 
iweeents  given  and  returned,  and  slaves  were  allowed  to  sit  at  table  with  their 
UiaeterB,  in  memory  of  the  golden  age  under  Saturn,  when  all  were  equal,  and 
had  an  things  in  common.  The  Popish  celebration  of  Christmas,  is  here  not 
iDwptly  ttyled  Saturnalia. 

vou  I.  3  m 
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BOOK    leader.     In  the  same  year,  Alexander  went  with  his  vife  to 
^^^      England,    to   allay,    if  possible,   the    disturbances  arising 
King  yisits  against  Henry,  and  to  restore  harmony  between  him  and  his 
England,     nobility.     While  he  was  engaged   in  these  endeavours  at 
York,  his  queen  went  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Canterbury  with 
the  queen  of  England.     On  her  return  whence,  she  fell  sid, 
and  died,  and  was  buried  in  London.     Not  long  after  her 
His  queen  death,  the  king,  being  childless,  married  Mary  daughter  of 
^nd  he  ingelram,  earl  of  Couci,  in  France,  A.D.  1239.     By  her  he 
■gain.        had  Alexander,  who  succeeded  to  the  crown.     Two  yean 
after,  in  the  year  1242,  as  the  king  was  proceeding  to  Eng- 
land to  visit  Henry,  who  had  lately  returned  from  France, 
while  he  stopped  to  entertain  himself  with  horse  races  at 
Haddington,  in  Lothian,  the  inn  where  Patrick  of  Galloway, 
earl  of  Athole,  was  lodging,  took  fire,  and  was  burned  to 
the  ground,  in  which  the  earl  and  two  of  his  servants  pe> 
Earl  of       rished ;  the  flames,  besides,  did  considerable  damage  in  the 
"^^^*'^®^*'*"  neighbourhood.     This  misfortune  was  not  believed  to  have 
happened  accidentally,  because  of  the  known  enmity  which 
subsisted   between  Patrick  and  the  family  of  the  Bissets; 
and  although  William,  the  chief  of  that  family,  proved,  by 
the  evidence  of  the  queen  herself,   that  he  was  at  For&r, 
sixty  miles  distant  from  Haddington,  on  the  night  when  the 
fire  happened,  yet  the  relations  of  Patrick  contending  that 
many  of  his  servants  and  vassals  were  seen  in  Haddington, 
a  day  was  appointed  for  him  to  answer.     He  accordingly 
came  to  Edinburgh  on  the  day  appointed,  but,  on  account  of 
the  power  of  his  adversaries — the  Cumins — did   not  dare 
to   stand  trial.     He  offered,  however,  to   assert  his  inno- 
cence  in   single   combat;    which   not   being   accepted,  he 
went,  together  with  a  number  of  his  relations,  into  voluntas 
exile  in  Ireland,  where  he  left  a  noble  family  of  his  name. 
Another  disturbance  arose  in  Argyle,  under  Somerled,  the 
son  of  the  former  Somerled  ;  but  he,  being  vanquished  in  « 
few  days  by  Patrick  Dunbar,  surrendered  himself  up  to  the 
king,  and  obtained  pardon  for  all  his  past  offences.    Not  long 
after,  the  king  died  in  the  fifty-first  year  of  his  age,  anJ 
thirty-fifth  of  his  reign,  A.  D.  1249. 
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JsYUi.  Alexander  III.,  his  son,  a  boy  not  yet  eight  years  of '^•^-  ^^^* 
Bj  was  crowned  at  Scoon  tlie  same  year.     The  whole  power 
18  nearly  engrossed  by  the  Cumin  faction,  who  treated  the  Cumin  fae- 
blic  revenue  as  their  private  patrimony.     They  oppressed  g^tiwil 
e  common  people,  and  if  atiy  of  the  nobility  dared  oppose 
sir  ambition,  or  speak  too  freely  about  the  state  of  the  king- 
•m,  they  overwhelmed  them  by  false  accusations,  confis- 
ted  their  property,  and  sent  it  to  the  exchequer,  whence 
gy  themselves  received  it  by  a  gift  of  the  king,  whom  they 
ther  commanded  than  obeyed.     A  convention  of  the  estates 
ing  held,  their  chief  subject  of  deliberation  was  the  preser- 
don  of  peace  with  the  king  of  England,  lest,  in  such  a  pe- 
ous  time,  he  should  be  tempted  to  make  any  aggression ; 
d  the  easiest  method  of  accomplishing  this,  was  by  con- 
icting  an  affinity  with  him.     This  proposal  seemed  to  the 
emies  of  the  Cumins,  a  more  convenient  method  of  weak- 
ling their  power,  than  by  openly  attacking  them      Am- 
issadors  were  therefore  sent  to  that  monarch,  who  were 
vourably    received,    and    magnificently    dismissed,   after 
iving  obtained  all  the  objects  of  their  journey.     Next  year, 
bich  was  1251,  both  kings  met  at  York  on  the  24th  No* 
smber,  where,  upon  Christmas  day,  Alexander  was  knight- 
i  by  the  king  of  England,  and  the  day  after  married  to  Alexander 
[argaret,  Henry's  daughter.     The  treaty  of  peace  was  also  ™arrie« 
mewed,  which  remained  firm  and  inviolable,  as  long  as  daughter. 
[enry  lived. 

Lix.  As  Alexander  was  still  in  his  minority,  it  was  deter* 
ined  in  a  council  of  his  friends,  that  he  should  place  him- 
If  under  the  guardianship  of  his  father-in  law.  By  which  Under  his 
jcree  several  of  the  chief  nobles  being  accused,  they  with-  ^.*"^**|*J* 
•ew  themselves  secretly.  Upon  the  king's  return  to  Scot- 
nd,  Robert,  abbot  of  Dunfermline  and  chancellor  of  the 
ngdom,  was  accused  for  having  legitimized  the  wife  of  Al- 
n  Durrard,  a  natural  daughter  of  Alexander  II.,  on  pur- 
»e,  if  the  king  should  die  without  children,  that  she  might 
icceed  as  heir.  The  chancellor,  alarmed  at  this  proceeding, 
soon  as  he  returned  home,  delivered  up  the  great  seal  to 
e  nobles,  and  Gamelin,  who  was  afterwards  bishop  of  Su 
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BOOK    Andrews,  was  appointed  his  successor.     During  almost  the 
^^^*      whole  three  next  years,  those  who  belonged  to  the  kinjfi 
council,  conducted  themselves  each  as  if  he  hadbeenakiqg, 
and  so  managed  and  appropriated  every  thing,  that  the  mid- 
die  ranks  were  reduced  to  a  state  of  complete  slavery.    On 
which,  the  king  of  England  being  made  acquainted  with  the 
situation  of  aifairs,  out  of  paternal  affection  to  the  king  of 
Returns  to  the  Scots,  came  to  Werk  castle,  situate  on  the  border  of 
cot  an  .   g^Qji^nj^  jjj, J  ggjj^  f^r  }jjg  son-in-law  and  his  nobles  thither. 
There,  by  his  advice,  many  judicious  alterations  were  made, 
especially  of  those  high  officers  through  whose  fault  the  in- 
ternal tranquillity  had  been  disturbed.     Many  useful  statutes 
were  also  then  enacted. 

Lx.  The  king  having  returned  to  Scotland  with  his  wifie, 
attended  by  an  English  guard  appointed  to  conduct  him  safe- 
ly home,  determined  to  reside  in  Eklinburgh  castle ;  but  Wal- 
ter Cumin  earl  of  Monteith,  the  governor,  being  disaffected, 
on  account  of  the  changes  made  in  the  government  by  the 
king  of  England,  kept  possession.     He  was,  however,  com- 
pelled to  surrender  the  fortress,  by  Patrick  Dunbar,  with  the 
The  Cu.     ^^^  ^^  ^^^  English  auxiliaries.     The  greater  part  of  the  no- 
mins  con-    biiity  and  of  the  ecclesiastics,  whose  power  had  been  lessen- 
'^"^*  ed  by  the  new  regulations,  being  also  dissatisfied,  exclaimed 

against  them,  as  the  commencement  of  English  bondage; 
and  this  contumacy  of  theirs  proceeded  so  far,  that  when  le- 
gally summoned  to  render  an  account  of  their  transactions 
during  the  past  years,  they  treated  the  order  with  contempt 
The  original  agitators  of  the  country,  comprising  almost  all 
the  principal  families  of  the  Cumins,  Walter  earl  of  Mon- 
teith, Alexander  earl  of  Buchan,  John  earl  of  Athole,  and 
William  earl  of  Mar,  together  with  several  other  gentlemen 
of  rank  of  the  same  faction,  having  now  refused  to  obey  the 
summons,  as  they  durst  not  stand  trial,  being  conscious  of 
the  numerous  acts  of  injustice  they  had  committed,  not  only 
against  the  people,  but  even  against  the  king,  determined  to 
repel  tlie  danger  by  their  audacity.  Upon  learning  that  the 
king  had  gone  to  Kinross,  attended  slenderly  as  in  time  of 
peace,  they  suddenly  collected  a  band  of  their  adherents,  and 
And  seize  seizing  him  while  asleep,  carried  him  to  Stirling ;  and  then, 
Mp  penoD.  as  if  they  had  not  vioVeivVl-j  wsvir^ed  the  power,  but  been 
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ightfully  chosen,  they  expelled  the   old  ministers  of  the    BOOK 

rown»  appointed  new,  and  governed  every  thing  according 

3  their  pleasure ;  so  that  now  the   former  counsellors  be- 
ame  alarmed  in  their  turn. 

I.XI.  This  sedition  was  quelled  by  the  death  of  Walter  ^^^  ^'^' 
^umin,  who  was  poisoned,  as  is  believed,  by  his  wife,  an  ed. 
Englishwoman ;  and  what  increased  the  suspicion  was,  that 
Ithough  she  was  courted  by  many  noblemen,  yet  she  marri- 
d  her  lover,  a  young  man  of  that  nation.     She  was,  in  con- 
eciuence,  accused  of  the  crime  and  thrown  into  prison,  but 
ecured   her  safety  by  a  bribe.     Russell,  the  husband  of 
i^umin's  widow,  and  his  wife,  on  regaining  their  liberty, 
rocured  letters  from  the  pope  permitting  them  to  bring  an 
ction  for  damages  against  their  adversaries,  before  his  ie- 
;ate ;  but  it  came  to  nothing,  because  the  Scottish  nobles 
irged,  that,  by  ancient  privilege,   they  could  not  be  called 
lUt  of  the  kingdom  to  answer  to  any  charge  brought  against 
hem.     When  the  king  took  the  government  into  his  own  King  as- 
lands,  he  pardoned  the  Cumins  upon  their  humble  submis-  »^»™«*  *^« 
ion,  as  if  all  their  crimes  had  been  expiated  by  the  death  of 
iValter.     Some  believe  he  did  thU  on  account  of  the  power 
if  the  family,  and  being  threatened  with  foreign  war,  was 
ifraid  of  any  disturbance  at  home ;  but  that  war  was  longer 
n  commencing  than  was  generally  expected. 

LXii.  In  the  y6ar  1263,  on  the  1st  of  August,  Haco  king  Haco,  king 
>f  Norway,  arrived  at  Ayr,  a  sea-port  on  the  coast  of  Kyle,  ?^  Norway, 
with  a  fleet  of  six  hundred  sail,  where  he  landed  twenty  Scotland. 
thousand  men.     The  alleged  cause  of  the  war  was  some  is- 
lands which,  he  said,  had  been  promised  by  Macbeth  to  his 
uicestors,  but  never  delivered  up ;  viz.  Bute,  Arran,  and  the 
two  Cumbrays,  which  although  never  reckoned  among  the 
^budfle,  yet,  being  islands,  was  enough  to  him  who  sought 
an  occasion  for  quarrel.     Haco  took  possession  of  the  two 
largest,  and  reduced  their  castles  before  it  was  possible  to 
oppose  him ;  and,  elated  with  this  success,  he  made  a  de« 
scent  on  Cunningham,  that  part  of  the  continent  which  lies 
opposite  Bute,  at  a  place   called   Largs.     There   he  was 
ktruck  almost  at  once  by  two  disasters — first,  he  was  defeat- 
ed by  Alexander  Stewart,  the  grandfather  of  the  first  of 
that  name  who  sat  on  the  Scottish  throne,  and  being  neatly 
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surrounded,  escaped  with  difficulty  to  his  ships.  Then  his 
■  fleet  being  overtaken  with  a  terrible  tempest,  a  very  few  on- 
ly were  able  to  reach  the  Orkneys.  In  that  battle,  the  Nor- 
wegians lost  about  sixteen  thousand,  and  the  Scots  fi?e 
thousand.  Some  writers  assert  that  Alexander  himself 
commanded  in  this  engagement,  but  also  make  honourable 
mention  of  Alexander  Stewart  Haco  died  of  grief  for  the 
loss  of  his  army,  and  a  valiant  youth,  his  relation,  whose 
name  is  not  mentioned.* 

Lxiii.  His  son  Magnus,  who  arrived  shortly  after,  when 
he  saw  that  affairs  were  beyond  recovery,  especially,  as  he 
could  hope  for  no  assistance  from  home  before  spring;  per- 
ceiving the  a£Pections  of  the  Islanders  likewise  alienated,  and 
deserted  by  the  Scots,  on  whose  assistance  his  father  relied 
when  he  undertook  the  war,  became  anxious  for  peace. 
Nor  was  he  more  discouraged  jy  the  unfortunate  issue  of 
the  battle,  than  by  his  fears  of  the  Islanders ;  for  Alexander 
having  sent  round  a  fleet,  recovered  possession  of  the  isle  rf 
Man,  situate  about  half  way  between  Ireland  and  Scotland, 
upon  condition  that  tne  governor  of  the  island  should  send, 
when  required,  ten  large  vessels  to  the  aid  of  the  king  of 
the  Scots,  who,  in  return,  engaged  to  defend  the  island 
against  all  foreign  enemies.  Magnus  perceiving  a  similar 
disposition  in  the  rest  of  the  iEbudaeans,  who  wished  to 
follow  this  example,  sent  ambassadors  to  negotiate  a  treaty; 
but  Alexander  refusing  to  listen  to  any  terms  unless  he  re- 
ceived back  the  -^budae,  it  was  at  last  agreed,  after  many 
discussions,  that  the  Scots  should  retain  possession  of  the 

■  Torfaeus,  as  quoted  by  Abercrombie,  says  that  the  storm  happened  pre- 
viously to  the  engagement,  and  tliat  not  above  eight  hundred  Nonregiutf 
were  landed,  who  were  instantly  cut  in  pieces ;  and  that  king  Haco  from  oi 
board  his  fleet  beheld  the  disaster,  but  was  prevented  by  the  tempeetooni 
weather  from  sending  any  assistance.  He  next  day,  however,  sent  and  broii^ 
away  the  dead  bodies  of  two  captains  of  his  lifeguards,  and  of  five  more  per- 
sons of  quality,  "  whose  long  Teutonic  names,"  adds  Abercrombie,  "astif  w* 
easy  to  pronounce,  so  *tis  needless  to  insert,*'  Vol.  i.  p.  323. ;  but  the  ntuiibtf 
of  tumuli  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  their  size,  from  one  of  which  15000  cut 
load  of  stones  were  taken.  Statist.  Account,  vol.  xvii,  p.  517.  prove  the  import- 
ance of  the  engagement,  as  the  surrender  of  the  whole  Western  Islands  pro" 
its  decisive  nature,  and  establish  the  Scottish  account  of  the  battle  of  Lai!^ 
of  which  Dr.  Macpherson,  in  his  Critical  DissertatiODS,  affects  to  doubt  'dt^ 
mich  a  battle  was  fovi^Vvt. 
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Western  Islands,  for  which  they  engaged  to  pay  four  thou-    BOOK 
Mud  silver  marks  at  the  time,  and  one   hundred  marks 


yearly*     And  besides,  that  Margaret  the  daughter  of  Alex-  ciuiitd. 
mder,  then  four  years  old,  should  be  given  when  of  age,  in 
marriage  to  Hangon  the  son  of  Magnus. 

IJLIY.  The  king  of  England  being  about  this  time  harass- 
ed with  civil  wars,  five  thousand  Scots  were  sent  to  his  as- 
sistance, under  the  command  of  Robert  Bruce  and  Alexander 
Cumin — the  English  writers  call  him  John — of  whom  the 
greater  part  were  slain  in  battle ;  Cumin,  with  the  king  of 
England  and  his  son,  and  many  of  the  English  nobility  on 
the  king's  side,  being  taken  prisoners.  The  king  of  Scots  Arrogance 
too^  had  bis  internal  tranquillity  disturbed  by  the  arrogance  ^^  ^«  ^«''* 
of  the  priests  and  monks ;  who,  enriched  by  the  former  kings, 
began  to  grow  licentious  by  long  repose,  and  to  exceed  or 
equal  in  magnificence  the  nobility,  whom  they  already  sur- 
passed in  wealth.  At  which  the  young  nobles  feeling  indig- 
nant, behaved  to  them  harshly  and  with  contempt,  and  they, 
m  consequence,  complained  to  the  king  of  the  aifront  He, 
however,  either  not  believing  the  injuries  so  serious  as  the 
priests  wished  them  to  appear,  or  probably  not  thinking 
them  unmerited,  treated  them  lightly.  On  which  they  in- 
stantly, in  great  wrath,  excommunicated  the  whole  land,  ex- 
cq)t  the  royal  family,  and  threatened  to  retire  to  Rome ;  but 
the  king  recollecting  what  disturbances  Thomas  a  Becket,  King*s 
theringleader  of  ecclesiastical  ambition,  had  lately  occasioned 
m  Ejigland,  recalled  them  when  about  to  set  out  on  their 
joumey ;  and  ordered  the  nobility  to  satisfy,  not  their  ambi- 
tion only,  but  even  their  arrogance.  But  what  chiefly  con- 
duced to  reconcile  them,  was  the  protection  which  the  king 
bad  lately  afforded  to  the  clerical  orders,  against  the  avarice 
df  the  agents  of  Rome.  For,  a  little  before,  Ottobonus,  the 
pope's  legate,  who  had  come  to  England  to  appease  the  civil 
liscords,  when  he  could  not  attain  the  object  of  his  mission, 
aying  aside  all  regard  for  the  public  service,  bent  his  whole 
ittention  to  his  private  emolument.  He  called  an  assembly 
if  the  English  ecclesiastics,  and  ordered  the  attendance  of 
ieputies  from  the  Scots.  In  the  meantime,  he  endeavoured 
x>  exact  from  each  of  the  parishes  in  Scotland,  four  marks 
j(  sUyer,  and  six  from  the  cathedrals,  for  the  expense  of  hU 


concet* 
sioiis. 
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came  of  the  arrival  in  England  of  another  l^ate  for  Scot- 


land, sent  under  pretext  of  collecting  money  for  the  holy 
war;  who,  besides  indulgences  and  other  traps  for  catching 
the  cash,  had  been  ordered  to  levy  a  tenth  part  of  all  the 
annual  revenues  of  the  bishops,  abbots,  and  parish  priests, 
they  being  considered  the  particular  property  of  the  pope, 
that  Edward  and  Edmond,  sons  of  the  king  of  Engkod, 
might  go  more  splendidly  attended  to  the  Syrian  war. 

Lxv.  The  Scots,  who  thought  this  tax  heavy  and  unjost, 
were  yet  more  grievously  offended  at  it,  because  the  English 
seemed  to  wish  to  exact  it  from  Scodand  as  a  confession  of 
their  superiority,  and  to  this  was  added  the  dread,  lest  the 
legate  should  spend  the  money  collected  for  the  war  in  de- 
Contribu-  bauchery,  as  they  recollected  had  been  the  case  a  few  years 
hX  Ww^  before.  Wherefore,  they  forbade  hun  to  enter  their  territo- 
ries, declaring  they  would  collect  the  money  without  hisassist- 
ance,  and  forward  both  it  and  soldiers  to  aid  the  war  in  Syrii, 
without  putting  him  to  any  trouble  upon  the  occasion ;  and 
they  accordingly  sent  soldiers  under  the  earls  of  Carrickand 
A  thole,  two  leaders  chosen  from  among  the  first  nobility  of 
the  country,  to  Louis,  king  of  France;  and  likewise,  a  thousand 
marks  of  silver  to  the  pope,  lest  he  should  think  himself  al- 
together neglected.  Next  year,  Henry,  king  of  England, 
died,  and  Edward  I.,  his  son,  succeeded  him,  at  whose  coro- 
nation Alexander  was  present,  together  with  his  wife,  who 
died  shortly  after  her  return.  And  at  no  long  interval  a 
succession  of  funerals  followed.  First,  David  the  king's  son, 
then  Alexander,  recently  wedded  to  a  daughter  of  the  earl 
of  Flnnders,  also  Margaret,  the  king's  daughter,  who  had 
been  married  to  Hangon,*  king  of  Norway,  by  whom  she 
had  a  daughter  who  survived  her.  Alexander,  thus  deprived 
of  his  wife  and  his  children,  within  a  few  years  married  Jo- 
leta,  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Drewx,  and  within  the  year 
fell  from  his  horse,  not  far  from  Kinghorn,  and  having 
Killed.  broken  his  neck,  died  19th  March,  1285,  aged  forty-five, 
after  a  reign  of  thirty-seven  years.f 

•  Hangon.     The  Non^'ogian  writers  call  the  name  of  dits  king  Eric 
f  Knyghton  seems  to  ascribe  the  death  of  Alexander  to  a  diYine  jndgiDcnt. 
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Lxvi.  His  death  was  a  greater  misfortune  than  that  of  any    BOOK 
ther  king  who  had  ever  reigned  over  Scotland,  not  because      ^^ 
;  deprived  the  country  of  a  prince  more  distinguished  by 
Motal  powers  or  bodily  accomplishments  than  those  who 
lad  preceded  him,  but  because  every  one  foresaw  what  ca^ 
Amities  would  by  his  death  be  brought  upon  the  kingdom. 
Neglect  and  age  having  rendered  obsolete  the  very  salutary 
aws  which  he   enacted,  their  utility  is  now  rather  known 
ly  report  than  experience*     He  divided  the  kingdom  into 
bur  parts,  and  every  year  he  travelled  over  the  whole,  re- 
oaining  three  months  in  each  quarter,  to  dispense  justice 
ind  hear  the  complaints  of  the  poor ;  during  which  time, 
be  lowest  of  them  had  access  to  him.     Whenever  he  went 
0  bold  a  court,  he  ordered  the  sheriff  of  that  district  to  be 
eady  to  receive  him  at  his  coming,  with  a  chosen  band  of 
nen,  and  to  escort  him  at  his  departure  safely  beyond  the  Hisi  cliAnu> 
K>undaries  of  his  jurisdiction,  where  he  was  again  received  ^^* 
y  the  sheriflF  of  the  next  county;  by  which  means  he  be- 
ame  acquainted  with  all  the  nobility,  and  was  equally  well 
nown  to  them.     Nor  were  the  people,  where  he  went,  ha- 
assed  by  a  crowd  of  courtiers,  who  were  generally  a  set  of 
ycophants  equally  haughty  and  rapacious.     He  commanded 
he  magistrates  to  punish  severely  the  idle,  who  followed  no 
rade,  nor  possessed  any  ostensible  means  of  subsisting,  be- 
ause  he  believed  all  wickedness  and  crimes  proceeded  chiefly     • 
rom  idleness.     He  reduced  the  train  of  horsemen  who  fol- 
[>wed  the  nobility,  to  a  certain  number,  because  the  horses 
hey   required,  which  were  useless  in  war,  occasioned  too 
auch  waste  of  provisions.     As  either  through  ignorance  of 
lavigation,  or  by  being  tempted  through  avarice  to  venture 

00  rashly  to  sea,  many  shipwrecks  had  occurred ;  and  as 
y  frequent  piracies  the  company  of  merchants  were  almost 
Dtirely  ruuied,  he  ordered,  that  they  should  no  more  carry 

•n  trade  by  sea.  This  regulation,  after  it  had  continued  for  Hiseneoii* 
.  year,  and  was  even  complained  of  by  some  as  a  public  J^"^^ 
;rievance,  yet,  at  length,  occasioned  so  great  a  quantity  of  tndc 

eonue  he  tni9  going  to  vipit  his  wife  in  the  season  of  Lent     Fordun  speaks 

1  m  better  spirit :  **  Let  no  one  question  the  salvation  of  the  king  because  of 
it  violeiit  death,  ht  who  has  lived  weU  cannot  dUUL** 

VOL.  I  UN 
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BOOK  foreign  merchandise  to  be  brought  to  the  oountryi  thatsnch 
^^^'  articles  never  were  so  abundant  nor  so  cheap  in  Scotlind; 
but  t]iat,  in  this  case  too,  he  might  consult  the  interest  of  tbe 
regular  traders,  he  forbade  that  any  person  should  bay  fron 
foreigners,  except  the  merchants,  all  others  being  ordered  to 
purchase  what  they  wanted  in  retail  from  them. 


BUCHANAN'S 
HISTORY  OF  SCOTLAND- 


BOOK  VIII. 


I.  Alexander,  together  with  his  whole  progeny,  except  one    jjoOK 
grand-daughter  in  the  female  line,  being  extinct,  a  convention     VIII. 
of  the  estates  was  called  at  Scoon,  in  order  to  discuss  the  inter-reg- 
question  respecting  the  creation  of  a  new  king,*  and  the  go-  ^"™-  ^^^ 
vernment  of  the  realm  during  the  inter-regnum.     At  this 
meeting,  the  nobles  chose  six  of  their  own  number  to  preside 
over  the  kingdom,  which   they  divided  among  them  thus— 
Duncan  MacduflF,  earl  of  Fife,  John  Cuminf  earl  of  Buchan, 
and  William  Fraser,  archbishop  of  Su  Andrews,  were  ap- 

•  Lord  Hailes  objects  to  the  expression,  de  novo  rege  creando,  as  both  affect- 
ed and  erroneous,  and  adds,  *<  admitting  his  [Buchanan*s]  capricious  notions  of 
the  Scottish  government  to  be  just,  this,  [to  create  a  new  king]  could  not  have 
been  the  business  of  the  assembly,  for  Mai^garet  had  been  already  acknow- 
ledged as  heir  presumptive  of  the  crown."  But  as  the  queen  dowager  Joleta 
was  reported  to  be  with  child  at  the  time,  the  expression  does  not  appear 
fbfeed ;  and,  besides,  it  is  in  consonance  with  what  was  the  language  of  the 
Scottish  Parliament  during  the  minority  of  James  V.,  who  declared,  that  by 
the  demise  of  the  king,  the  power  bad  devolved  to  the  three  estatee ;  and  m  the 
case  of  James  I.,  they  set  aside  the  king*s  will  as  regarded  the  regency. 
*  f  John  Cumin.  Lord  Hailes  says,  Fordun  confounds  the  father  and  son, 
M  also  appears  to  be  the  case  in  this  list ;  it  should  be  Alexander,  earl  of  • 
Buchan.  The  bishop  of  Glasgow  was  Robert  Wisebeart,  John  Cumin  was 
lord  of  Badenoch,  and  John  Stuart  is  in  other  records  styled  Jam?s,  the  lord 
hifltk  Stewart  of  Scotland,  sometimes,  Dapifer  Regis  Seotorum,  and  soinetiinc% 
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BOOK  pointed  to  gOTern  that  part  which  lies  to  the  north ;  and 
^  Robert,  bishop  of  Glasgow,  another  John  Cumin,  and  Job 

Stuart,  that  part  which  looks  to  the  south  of  the  river  Forth. 
OlM  maid  Edward,  king  of  England,  aware  that  hissister^sgrand-daogli- 
lieirass  of  '  ter,  the  daughter  of  the  king  of  Norway,  and  the  only  re- 
tlM  crown,  raining  child  of  all  Alexander's  posterity,  was  the  legitimate 
diBnandad  heiress  of  the  crown,  sent  ambassadors  to  Scotland,  to  de- 
M  wi^Tfor  mand  her  as  a  wife  for  his  son ;  who  having  descanted  at 
hiaioii.      great  length,  in  Parilament,  upon  the  mutual  advantages 

which  would  arise  from  the  proposed  marriage,  did  not  find 

the  Scots  very  averse  to  the  alliance. 

II.  Edward  was  a  man  of  uncommon  abilities,  of  great 
power,  but  of  greater  ambition,  who  had  displayed  his  cour- 
age during  his  father's  lifetime,  in  the  holy  war,  and  ailer  hii 
death,  in  the  subjugation  of  Wales.  The  Scots  had  nefcr 
t)een  so  closely  allied  with  the  English  as  in  the  reign  of  the 
late  kings,  nor  did  it  now  appear  impracticable  to  eradicate 
the  ancient  hatred  e£fectually,  by  uniting  both  the  natiooi 
upon  fair  and  honourable  terms.^    The  marriage  was  theie- 

Agraed  to.  fore  readily  agreed  to,  the  following  conditions  only  bdng 
CoadidonB.  annexed  by  mutual  consent : — That  the  Scots,  in  the  niean 
time,  should  be  governed  by  their  own  laws  and  magistrates, 
until  children  should  spring  from  this  marriage,  who  could 
take  upon  them  the  management  of  the  realm.  But  if  no 
children  should  be  bom,  or  if  they  should  die  before  they 
attained  to  maturity,  then  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  should 
revert  to  the  nearest  of  kin  of  the  royal  line. 

III.  On  this  arrangement  being  settled,  Michael,  or,  as 
others  call  him,  David  Weems,  and  Michael  Scott,  two  emi- 
nent knights  in  Fife,  highly  esteemed  for  their  sagacity,  were 
sent  as  ambassadors  to  Norway ;  but  before  they  arrived 

She  diet,  there,  Margaret,  the  young  princess,  had  died,  and  theyi  i& 
consequence,  returned  home  without  accomplishing  the  end 
of  their  journey.  From  the  premature  death  of  this  child 
arose  a  controversy  respecting  the  succession,  which  riolent- 
ly  shook  England,  and  almost  annihilated  the  name  of  the 

Sm  teAe  ^^^    ^^^^  ^*^°^  ™^  Robert  Bruce,  two  naUemen  d 

Uqgdom.    8^^^  power,  stepped  forward  as  competitors;  the  first  had 

estates  in  France,  the  other  in  Enghmd,  and  both  had  cx« 

tensive  possessions  and  numerous  relations  in  Sootfamd.  IM 
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^fore  I  proceed  with  their  dispute,  in  order  to  make  the     BOOK 
subject  clear,  I  must  go  back  a  little.  ^^^ 

IV.  Upon  the  death  of  the  last  three  kings  of  the  Scots, 
SVilliom,  Alexander  II,  and  Alexander  III,  together  with 
heir  whole  od&pring,  there  remained  only  the  descendants 
^f  David,  earl  of  Huntington,  who  possessed  any  legitimate 
laim  to  the  crown.  David,  who  was  the  brother  of  king 
iVilliam,  and  the  grand-uncle  of  Alexander  lU,  married,  in 
England,  Matilda,  or  Maud,  the  daughter  of  the  earl  of 
[Chester,  by  whom  he  had  three  daughters.  Margaret,  the  Heriew  of 
Jdest  of  these,  was  married  to  Allan  of  Galloway,  a  power-  ^^®  claims 
bI  chieftain  among  the  Scots ;  the  second,  to  Robert  Bruce, 
umamed  the  Noble,  an  Englishman,  distinguished  both  for 
lis  illustrious  descent  and  hia  large  possessions ;  and  the 
liird,  to  Henry  Hastings,  also  an  Englishman,  whose  pos- 
lerity  to  this  day  enjoy  the  earldom  of  Huntington ;  but  as 
tie  abstained  from  urging  his  claim  to  the  kingdom,  I  shall 
pass  over  his  family,  and  examine  at  length  the  ancestry  and 
rights  of  those  of  Buliol  and  Bruce. 

T.  During  the  reign  of  William  in  Scotland,  Fergus,  the 
governor  of  Galloway,  left  two  sons,  Gilbert  and  Ethred; 
and  William,  to  prevent  any  discord  between  the  brothers, 
divided  the  paternal  estate  equally  betwixt  them.  Gilbert, 
who  was  the  eldest;,  indignant  at  this  distribution,  conceived 
a  deep  hatred,  equally  against  his  brother  and  the  king,  and 
when  the  king  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  English,  being 
freed  from  all  restraint,  displayed  his  hatred  openly  against 
both.  Having  seized  his  brother  by  surprise,  he  put  out  his 
eyes  and  cut  out  his  tongue,  and  not  content  with  simply 
taking  away  his  life,  he  inflicted  on  him  a  lingering  and  ex« 
crudating  death  ;  then  joining  himself  to  the  English  party,  Rotroipwrt, 
he  ravaged  the  neighbouring  counties,  plundering  his  coun- 
trymen as  if  they  had  been  enemies,  and  visiting  them  with 
sU  the  severities  of  war ;  and  had  not  Roland,  the  sou  of 
ikhred,  collected  a  body  of  those  who  remained  loyal  to  the 
king,  and  resisted  him,  he  would  have  either  entirely  laid 
waste  the  adjoining  districts,  or  brought  them  over  to  his 
fiKStum.  But  Roland,  who  was  young,  active,  and  vigorous, 
diecked  the  rage  of  his  uncle,  and  in  his  conflicts  with  the 
SSa^iah,  whether  in  driving  away  their  ravaging  parties,  or 
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£OOK  leading  predatory  excursions  into  their  territories,  his  enter- 
^^  prises  were  always  bravely,  and  often  sacoessfully  condad- 
ed.  At  last,  upon  the  return  of  the  king  to  his  dominioiUi 
Gilbert  was  pardoned,  through  the  intercession  of  fiieiids, 
upon  promising  to  pay  a  sura  of  money  for  the  damage  lie 
had  done,  and  giving  pledges  for  the  performance  of  hb 
promise. 

VI.  But  Gilbert  dying  in  a  few  days  after,  those  who  had 
been  accustomed  under  him,  to  bloodshed  and  plunder,  al- 
though they  had  sworn  allegiance  to  the  king  of  Enghndi 
induced,  either  by  their  fickle  disposition,  or  alarmed  by  a 
conscious  dread  of  punishment  for  their  former  fflisdeedi» 
resumed  their  arms  under  Kilpatrick,  and  Henry  and  Ssmiiel 
Kennedy,  who  had  before  been  the  associates  of  Gilbert  id 
his  crimes.  Roland  was  in  consequence  sent  against  them 
with  an  army,  when  a  sanguinary  battle  ensued,  in  which  he 
slew  the  principal  leaders,  and  a  great  number  of  the  rabUe 
they  had  collected.    Those  who  escaped  from  this  battk^ 

Bftljol  fled  to  one  Gilcolumb,  a  captain  of  robbers,  who,  after  ha^ 
ing  wasted  Lothian,  plundering,  and  even  murdering  the 
nobility  and  gentry,  had  thence  marched  to  Galloway,  and 
undertaken  the  cause  of  Gilbert,  though  deserted  by  every 
one  else  as  desperate ;  and  not  only  took  possession  of  Gil- 
bert's estates,  but  acted  as  if  he  had  been  lord  of  the  coun- 
try. At  length,  however,  he  was  engaged  by  Roland,  about 
the  beginning  of  October,  nearly  three  months  after  Gil- 
bert's forces  had  been  defeated,  and  killed,  together  with 
the  greatest  part  of  his  followers.  Only  a  few  of  Roland's  army 
were  slain,  but  among  them  was  his  brother,  a  brave  youi^ 
man. 

VII.  The  king  of  England  offended  at  the  slaughter  of 
those,  who  the  year  before  had  put  themselves  under  hii 
protection,  marched  with  an  army  to  Carlisle,  where  Roland 
met  him ;  and  having  been  reconciled  by  means  of  king  Wil- 
liam, after  refuting  the  calumnies  of  his  enemies,  by  showing 
that  he  bad  done  nothing  rashly  or  unjustly,  either  against 
them  or  the  public,  he  was  dismissed  honourably  by  the  Eng- 
lish monarch.  William,  on  his  return  home,  in  remembrance^ 
both  of  the  unshaken  fidelity  of  Ethred  his  fiuher,  and  inra- 
ward  of  his  own  eminent  public  services,  bestowed  tqpon  Bo> 
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Jid  the  whole  of  Galloway.  He,  at  the  same  time,  gave  BOOK 
arrick  to  the  son  of  Gilbert,  notwithstanding  the  conduct 
'  his  father.  William  of  Newberry  dates  these  transactions 
L  the  y«ar  1183.  Roland  married  the  sister  of  William 
rorvill,  lord  high  constable  of  Scotland,  who  dying  without 
lildren,  that  office  descended  to  Roland,  and  became  here- 
itary  in  his  family.  Allan,  his  son,  on  account  of  assistance 
^ndered  John,  king  of  England,  in  Irelafid,  received  very 
ctensive  possessions,  for  which,  by  the  permission  of  the  king 
r  the  Scots,  he  did  him  homage.  This  Allan  married  Mar- 
Giret,  the  eldest  daughter  of  David,  earl  of  Huntington,  by 
horn  he  had  three  daughters,  the  eldest  of  whom,  Doma- 
iila,  married  John  Baliol,*  f  [the  father  of  John  Baliol] 
ho  was  king  of  the  Scots  for  some  years. 

Robert  Bruce,  who  married  Isabella,  the  second  daughter  Brace, 
f  David,  [had  by  her  a  son,  Robert,  who]  became  earl  of 
!arrick  in  the  following  manner.  Martha,  sole  heiress  of 
le  earl  of  Carrick,  her  father  having  been  killed  in  the  ho- 
^  war,  when  she  arrived  at  the  years  of  puberty,  having  ac- 
identally  seen  Robert  Bruce,  by  far  the  handsomest  young 
aan  of  the  age,  when  hunting,  courteously  invited,  and  al- 
lost  constrained  him  to  visit  her  castle  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Vhile  here,  a  similarity  of  age,  beauty,  family,  and  manners, 
asily  produced  a  mutual  aifection,  and  they  were  secretly 
larried.  When  the  king,  whose  right  it  was  to  bestow  the 
oang  lady  in  marriage,  was  informed  of  the  fact,  he  appeared 
ighly  offended ;  but  his  resentment  subsided  on  the  inter- 
ention  of  friends.  From  this  marriage,  sprung  Robert 
iruce,  afterward  king  of  Scotland 4 

*  Abercrombic  most  liberally  abuses  Buchanan,  for  making  John  Baliol,  the 
osband  of  Domagilla,  the  competitor,  instead  of  her  son  ;  this  was  most  pro- 
ibly  an  omission  in  printing,  and  is  now  supplied  in  the  text.  He  is  also  very 
Hfprj  for  what  he  styles  "  the  romance,*'  in  making  Robert  Bruce,  who  married 
le  second  daughter  of  David,  the  same  Robert  that  married  the  countess  of 
Jarrick,  but  in  Ruddiman's  Edit  of  the  history,  the  objection  is  obviated,  by 
istoring  the  true  reading  from  a  MS.  The  words  omitted  in  the  former  Edit. 
«  "  ex  ea  genuit  Robertum  iilium,*'  they  are  also  supplied  in  the  text  Aber- 
"Ombic,  in  this  genealogy  errs  greatly,  but  with  this  we  have  nothing  to  do. 

f  The  words  between  brackets  are  supplemented  to  the  text. 

\  In  the  genealogy  of  the  Bruces,  Buchanan  here  has  fallen  into  a  mistake 
>miiiOD  both  to  the  Scottish  and  English  historians,  in  omitting  one  Robert 
Vace,  and  making  Robert  the  king,  grandson  of  David,  earl  of  Huntington, 
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BOOK  VIII.  These  details  premised^  I  proceed  to  the 
^^^  subject,  and  the  competitors.  These  were  DomagiUs,  [or 
Devergil]  the  grand-daughter  of  David»  earl  of  HantipgUHi, 
by  his  eldest  daughter ;  and  Robert  Bruce^  [GfOher^if  Bubeit 
Bruce]  earl  of  Carrick,  [grandson*  not]  great  grandson  d 
David,  by  his  second  daughter*  For  Donu^lla  the  Gaiton 
of  the  country  was  urged,  by  which  those  who  were  neareit  ii 
Cmnpeti.  degree,  had  the  prior  claim.  For  Robert  Bruce^  the  sex  mi 
insisted  upon,  bcK^use,  where  the  d^pnoes .of  propinquity  wen 
the  same,  the  males  were  preferred  to  the  females;  anditvH 
denied  that  a  grand-^ughter  could  of  right  succeed  to  t 
grandfather's  estate,  when  a  grandson  was  alive;  and,altboi^ 
in  dividing  private  estates,  another  rule  was  sometimes  fidlov* 
ed,  yet  in  these  possessions  which  are  held  in  fee,  as  it  ii 
called,  and  in  the  succession  of  kingdoms,  the  contrary  mi 
always  the  law.  A  recent  example  had  occurred  in  the  dii> 
pute  respecting  the  dutchy  of  Burgundy,  which  the  duke  of 
Nivemois  claimed.  But  although  he  had  to  wife  the  grand* 
daughter  of  the  eldest  son  of  the  last  duke^  yet  theinneritsnoi 
was  adjudged  to  a  younger  son  of  the  duke's  brother.  Roberti 
therefore,  contended,  that  he  was  a  step  nearer  than  John 
Baliol,  who  was  the  great  grandson,  while  he  was  the  grand* 
son ;  and,  that  he  was  to  be  preferred  to  Dornagilla,  wboie 
relationship  was  equal,  because  the  male  has  a  preferablt 
right  to  the  female. 
Scottish  IX.  The  Scots  nobles  were  unable  to  decide  this  contro- 

n'ded?*^'"  versy  at  home,  because  the  power  of  the  parties  had  divided 
the  whole  kingdom  into  two  factions.  Baliol,  by  bis  mo- 
ther, possessed  the  whole  extensive  county  of  Galloway,  and 
had  allied  himself  to  the  Cumins — the  most  powerful,  next 
to  the  royal,  family  in  Scotland, — by  means  of  John  Cumin 
who  had  married  Mary,  the  sister  of  Dornagilla.  Robert,  on 
tlie  other  hand,  held  the  estates  of  Cleveland,  in  EngUod, 

whereas  he  was  his  great  grandson.  The  true  list  stands  dnis  :^RoinT  M 
Bbds,  lord  of  Annandale,  who  married  Isobel,  second  dadgbtbb  of  trbiaU 
or  Huntington,  died  1245 ;  Robert,  his  son,  th§  empetiior^  mairied  bcmt 
DE  Clare,  and  died  1295 ;  Bobert,  his  fton,  was  marfied  to  MAMAUn 
COUNTESS  OF  Carrick,  and  died  ld04».  From  this  mani^ge  tprvag  RonsrL 
TUB  Bruce,  the  restorer  of  the  Scottirii  moauAj.ihtmmtik  ton  oftkt  mm 
name  in  the  Bsus  fiunilj,  after  their  settlement  in  BrMn. 
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Old  the  lands  of  Annandale  and  Garioch,  in   Scotland,   be-    BOOK 
lides  the  earldom  of  Carrick  by  his  son,  [whose  son  was]  af-      ^^^ 
erwards  king,  was  connected  with  many  of  the  nobles,  and  ^ 

lighly  beloved  by  his  people.     On  these  accounts  chiefly, 
he  controversy  could  not  be  settled  at  home ;    because,  al- 
owing  the  best,  and  most  equitable  judgment  to  have  been 
>ronounced,  there  existed  no  power  in  Scotland  able  to  force 
he  parties  to  abide  by  the  decision ;  and  therefore,  by  al- 
nost  unanimous  consent,  the  dispute  was  referred  to  Ed-  Refer  the 
v^ard,  no  one  ever  doubting  the  integrity  of  a  son,  whose  g^^^^^^ 
iither  had  proved  so  affectionate  a  father-in-law,  and  up- 
right guardian  to  the  last  king  of  Scotland ;  and  who  had 
limself  received  so  recently,  such  a  proof  of  the  good-will 
>f  the  Scots,  in  the  facility  with  which  they  consented  to  his 
proposals  for  the  marriage  of  their  queen. 
X.  Edward,  as  soon  as  he  came  to  Berwick,*  invited  the 

*  It  was  at  Norham,  within  the  English  borders,  where  Edward  had  his 
Irat  meeting  with  the  Scottish  nobles,  which  acJljoumed  to  Holywell,  in  Ber- 
ricJcshire,  near  Upsettlington,  now  Ladykirk  ;  and  it  is  certain  that  Bruce,  along 
nth  all  the  other  competitors,  there  acknowledged  Edward,  as  lord  paramount. 
rhe  important  instrument  has  been  published  in  the  Fcedera,  torn.  ii.  p.  54>5, 
nd  Bruce  stands  first.  In  the  universal  confusion  that  followed,  the  annals  of 
kx>tland  could  not  be  correctly  kept,  and  the  chroniclers,  who  wrote  «aftor  TiiK 
Sauce  restored  the  independence  of  the  kingdom,  would  naturally  feel  inclined, 
8  &r  as  they  could,  to  palliate,  omit,  or  even  deny  any  action  of  his  ancestor*s, 
rliich  had  tended  to  subjugate  the  crown,  whose  liberty  he  had  so  nobly  vin- 
icated«  This  must  account  for  some  inaccuracies  in  Buchanan,  which,  as  he 
>Oowed  them,  and  had  not  at  the  time  he  wrote,  access  to  the  English  records, 
y  which  he  might  have  corrected  their  mistakes,  he  could  not  avoid  falling  in- 
9u  According  to  the  English  official  accounts  Edward  commanded  his  most 
owerful  barons  in  the  north,  to  assemble  with  all  their  powers  at  Norham,  on 
he  5th  of  June,  1291.  On  the  10th  of  May,  the  nobility  and  clergy  of  Scot- 
md  met  him  there.  When  they  arrived,  to  their  utter  astonishment,  they 
rere  required  to  acknowledge  the  king  of  England,  as  their  lord  paramount. 
(cNne  one  said,  "no  answer  can  be  made  while  the  throne  is  vacant**  To  which 
Sdward  replied  furiously,  "  by  holy  Edward,  whose  crown  I  wear,  I  will  vin- 
icate  my  just  rights  or  perish  in  the  attempt."  On  which,  they  requested  a 
elay  to  consider,  and  the  assembly  was  adjourned  for  three  weeks,  by  which 
ime  he  knew  the  barons  he  had  summoned  to  meet  him  at  Norham,  would  be 
Membled  in  arms ;  but,  in  order  to  avoid  holding  the  congress  in  his  camp, 
D  open  field  near  Upsettlington,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Tweed,  was  the 
bee  appointed.  At  this  meeting  eight  competitors  appeared,  and  being  asked 
'  whether  diey  acknowledged  Edward  as  lord  paramount  of  Scotland,  and 
rere  willing  to  receive  judgment  from  him  in  that  character,  they  all,  Robert 
inioe,  lord  of  Annandale,  being  asked  first,  expressly,  publicly,  and  openlj 
VOL.  u  So 
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BOOK  governors  of  Scotland,  and  the  deputies  of  the  estates  thither, 
-  y^^^'  protesting,  that  he  did  not  summon  them  to  appear  as  vassals 
before  their  legitimate  lord  and  master,  but  as  friends,  to 
come  to  an  arbiter,  chosen  by  themselves.  On  their  arrival, 
he  first  exacted  an  oath  from  the  competitors,  that  they  woiild 
stand  by  his  decree ;  next,  he  required  the  nobles  to  swear, 
that  they  would  obey  him,  whom,  upon  his  oath,  he  should 
declare  their  lawful  king ;  and  besides,  he  required  a  public 
His  in.  deed  of  the  estates  to  this  effect  to  be  given  him,  to  which 
tngues.  |.j^^y  should  affix  their  individual  seals.  He  then  selected 
twelve  of  the  wisest  of  the  Scots,  from  the  different  estates, 
and  added  as  many  English  to  them,  from  whom  he  required 
an  oath,  that  they  would  decide  equitably  and  truly,  according 
to  their  belief.  These  proceedings  done  openly,  bad  a  show 
of  honesty,  and  were  very  grateful  to  the  people ;  but  in  secret, 
and  with  a  few,  he  intrigued  how  to  reduce  Scotland  under 
his  subjection.  Although  Edward  imagined  this  might  be 
easily  done,  the  kingdom  being  divided  into  two  factions,  yet, 
that  it  might  be  more  speedily  accomplished,  and  the  fraud 
more  effectually  concealed,  he  stirred  up  eight  other  competi- 
tors,* besides  Bruce  and  Baliol ;  that  from  among  a  greater 

declared  ilieir  assent."  Next  day  Baliol,  who  had  been  absent  the  day  pre* 
vious,  did  the  same.  Commissioners  were  then  directed  to  be  chosen,  to  w- 
amine  the  case,  and  report  to  Edward ;  these  were  forty  by  Baliol,  forty  by 
Bruce,  and  Edward  to  add  twenty-four.  All  the  competitors  agreed,  thit 
seizin  of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  and  its  fortresses,  shoidd  be  delivered  to  Ed- 
ward, and  they  were  formally  surrendered  into  his  hands,  by  the  keepers  of  the 
castles,  and  the  regents  at  the  same  time  made  a  solemn  surrender  of  the  king- 
dom. In  this  day  of  trial  Gilbert  de  Umfraville,  earl  of  Angus,  alone  asserted 
the  independence  of  his  country.  He  refused  to  surrender  the  chai^  he  aid 
he  had  received  from  the  Scottish  nation,  unless  Edward,  and  all  the  comprti- 
tors  joined  to  give  him  an  indemnity,  and  they  did  so.  The  final  scntpn« 
was  afte^^va^ds  given  at  Ber^vick,  in  the  hall  of  the  castle,  on  the  17th  Nor- 
ember,  1292,  and  it  must  be  acknowledged,  throughout  thtj  whole  business, 
all  the  competitors  were  equally  and  ser\'ilely  compliant. 

•  1.  Florence,  earl  of  Holland,  claimed  as  great  grandson  of  Ada,  daugbter 
of  llenr)',  prince  of  Scotland,  and  sister  of  "NVilham  the  Lion,  king  of  the 
Scots.  2.  Robert  de  Pinkeny,  as  great  grandson  of  Maijory,  daugliter  of 
Henry,  prince  of  Scotland,  and  sister  of  "William  the  Lion,  king  of  the  Scott. 
3.  William  de  Ros,  a  great  grandson  of  Isabella,  said  to  have  been  the  ekkrt 
daughter  of  king  William.  4.  Patrick,  earl  of  March,  as  great  gruuboo  of 
Uda,  or  Ada,  another  daughter  of  king  William*fl.  5.  William  de  Vesd,  » 
grandson  of  Marjory,  daughter  of  king  William.     6.  Patrick  OaljtUy,  ■•  ^ 
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lumber,  he  might  the  more  readily  seduce  one  or'  more  to  BOOK 
his  party.  And,  lest  he  should  seem  to  proceed  rashly  in  a  ^ 
matter  of  so  great  importance,  he  proposed  to  consult  the 
inost  pious,  prudent,  and  learned  civilians  of  France,  not 
doubting  but  that,  as  lawyers  never  agree  among  themselves, 
he  would  find  something  in  their  answers,  which  he  would  be 
able  to  turn  to  his  advantage.  The  new  competitors,  how- 
ever, when  they  saw  no  grounds  for  their  claims,  desisted  of 
their  own  accord  from  their  pretensions.  Agents,  instructed 
by  the  king  of  England,  who  managed  the  whole  business, 
made  out  a  false  case  to  the  following  purport. 

XI.  A  certain  king,  neither  accustomed  to  be  crowned  nor  Casc  sub- 
anointed,  but  placed  in  a  certain  seat,  and  declared  kinjr  by  "^'^V***  ^^. 

*  o      .^  fonngn  ci. 

his  fellow  countrymen,  yet  not  so  unreservedly  a  king,  as  to  viiiansj. 
be  entirely  independent  of  another  king,  to  whom  he  did 
homage,  died  without  children.  Two  of  his  relations,  de- 
scended from  Sempronius,  the  granduncle  of  the  deceased 
king,  claim  the  inheritance,  viz.  Titius,  the  great  grandson  of 
Sempronius,  by  his  eldest  daughter,  and  Seius,  grandson  by 
a  younger  daughter;  which  of  these  has  the  preferable  claim 
lo  an  inheritance  incapable  of  being  divided  ?  ITie  subject 
being  proposed  for  their  deliberation  almost  in  these  words, 
they  all  answered  nearly  to  the  same  effect : — That  if  any 
law  or  usage  existed  in  the  kingdom  which  was  sued  for, 
they  were  to  be  guided  by  it,  if  not,  the  usage  of  the  king- 
dom which  possessed  the  superiority  was  to  be  followed ; 
because,  in  judging  of  fiefs,  usage  descends,  but  does  not 
ascend ;  that  is,  the  usage  of  the  superior  gives  the  law  to 
the  inferior,  but  not  the  opposite.  It  would  be  tedious  to 
detail  the  individual  opinions  of  each ;  but  the  sum  was, 
while  they  in  general  spoke  doubtfully  of  the  rights  of  the  Their  dc- 
litigants,  they  all,  from  the  false  case  which  had  been  sub-  *^**°^- 
mitted  to  them,  decidedly  gave  Edward  the  supreme  power 
of  judging. 

•on  of  Heniy  Galythly,  who  was  the  lawful  son,  as  he  contended,  of  king 
William.  7.  Nicolis  de  Soulis,  as  grandson  of  Marjory,  daughter  of  Alexander 
II.  8.  Koger  de  Mande\nlle  brought  forward  a  fictitious  claim.  On  examin- 
•don  of  these  claims,  four  proved  to  be  untenable,  as  founded  on  the  right  of 
tU^timate  daughters,  and  the  others  without  foundation.  Hailes'  Ann.  vol*  i* 
p.  257.  Ed.  1819. 
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BOOK        XII.    Die  question  being  thus  more  implicated  and  involv* 

'      ed  than  before,  next  year  an  assembly  was  convened  atNor- 

Edward      ham.     There  Edward  by  his  airents,  secretly  sounded  the 

conv6iics  o  '  J 

anassein-  inclinations  of  the  Scots,  whether  they  would  voluntarily  ac- 
biy  at  Nor-  knowledge  his  authority,  as  he  affirmed  their  ancestors  had 
often  done  that  of  his  predecessors  ?  which,  when  they  all 
steadily  refused  to  do,  he  convoked  the  competitors  whcrai 
he  himself  had  set  up,  and  induced  them,  by  extravagant 
promises,  to  swear  homage  to  him.  The  others  he  persuad- 
Romoves  it  ed  to  remove  the  meeting  to  Berwick,  as  a  more  convenient 
to  erwic  .  pijjgg  When  they  arrived  at  that  town,  he  ordered  dw 
twenty-four  judges,  whom  he  had  chosen,  to  be  closely  shut 
up  in  a  church,  to  decide  the  controversy,  and  no  one  in  the 
interim  to  have  access  to  them.  But,  as  the  business  pro- 
ceeded slowly,  he,  from  time  to  time,  went  in  alone  among 
them ;  and,  when  by  discoursing  with  them  separately,  he 
found  the  majority  of  opinion,  that  the  preferable  right  be- 
longed to  Baliol,  only  he  was  inferior,  both  in  the  a£Pections 
Tampers  of  the  people,  and  the  strength  of  his  party ;  he  called  Brucei 
candkbtes  ^^^^^^king,  that  as  his  right  was  the  weakest,  he  would  the 
more  easily  assent  to  his  propositions ;  and  promised  him 
the  Scottish  crown  if  he  would  acknowledge  the  superiority 
of  the  kings  of  England,  and  do  them  homage.  When 
Bruce  howe^xr  ingenuously  answered,  that  he  was  not  so 
desirous  of  reigning,  as  to  abridge,  for  the  sake  of  it,  the  li- 
berty left  him  by  his  ancestors,  he  immediately  dismissed 
him,  and  ordered  Baliol  to  be  brought;  who  being  more 
ambitious  of  a  crown,  than  anxious  about  his  honour,  readily 
accepted  the  offered  condition. 

XCVI.  John  Baliol. 
A.  D.  XIII.  In  this  manner,  after  six  years  and  nine  months  from 

*'^"^*  the  death  of  Alexander,  John  Baliol  was  declared  king  of  the 
Scots ;  and  the  rest  of  the  Scottish  nobility,  desirous  of  tran- 
quillity, proceeded  with  him  to  Scoon,  where  he  was  crowned; 
all,  except  Bruce,  swearing  fealty  to  him.  Being  thus  seat- 
ed on  the  throne  by  the  king  of  England,  and  accepted  by 
his  people,  as  soon  as  he  was  installed  in  the  kingdom* 
he  went  to  Newcastle,  where  Edward  then  was,  in  order 
to  fulfil  his  engagement;    and  according  to  his  promise 
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Jid   homage,   together  with   the   nobles  who  had    followed     BOOK 
11  m,  and  who  dared  not,  at  such  a  distance  from  iiome,  op- 


K)se  the  will  of  the  two  kings.  The  rest  of  the  nobility,  when  l>oe5  Jio- 
hey  learned  this,  were  grievously  enraged ;  but,  conscious  of  jJ^^^J, 
heir  weakness,  dissembled  their  anger.  An  opportunity, 
lowever,  soon  occurred  for  declaring  it.  Macduff,  earl 
>f  Fife — who  had  been  one  of  the  six  governors  during  the 
nter-regnum — ^being  killed  by  one  of  the  Abernethies,  which 
family  was  at  that  time  very  rich  and  powerful  in  Scotland, 
Mid  a  brother  of  the  earl's  being  brought  to  trial  by  the 
same  family ;  at  a  meeting  of  the  estates,  the  king  pronounc- 
ed sentence  in  favour  of  the  Abernethies,  adjudging  to  them 
the  lands  about  which  the  dispute  had  arisen.  Upon  this, 
Macduff  thinking  himself  further  injured  by  the  king,  who 
had  not  formerly  avenged  the  death  of  his  brother,  appeal- 
ed to  the  king  of  England,  and  desired  that  Baliol  might  be 
called  to  answer  before  him.  The  cause  being  removed  to 
London,  was  brought  before  the  English  parliament,  when 
Baliol  was  accidentally  sitting  beside  Edward  in  that  assem- 
bly. He,  when  cited,  wished  to  answer  by  a  procurator ;  Affronted, 
but  this  being  refused,  he  was  obliged  to  rise  and  plead  his 
own  cause  from  an  inferior  place.  Not  daring  to  show  his 
resentment,  he  bore  this  affront  in  silence ;  but,  as  soon  as 
he  could  withdraw  himself,  he  returned  home,  his  bosom 
boiling  with  indignation,  and  wholly  occupied  in  revolving 
schemes  for  being  reconciled  to  his  own  people,  and  avenged 
upon  Edward. 

XIV.  While  meditating  upon  the  means  of  revenge,  a  new 
quarrel  very  opportunely  occurred  between  France  and  Eng- 
land, which  soon  broke  out  into  a  war.  Ambassadors  were, 
therefore,  sent  immediately  to  the  Scottish  assembly  of  es- 
tates by  both  kings ;  the  French  monarch  desiring  to  renew 
the  ancient  league  with  the  new  king ;  the  king  of  England 
requiring,  as  a  consequence  of  the  recent  surrender,  that  he 
should  receive  assistance  in  the  war  he  had  undertaken. 
Both  embassies  being  referred  to  the  Parliament,  the  nobles, 
sager  to  rebel,  decreed  that  the  request  of  the  French  was 
right,  and  that  of  the  English  unjust;  for  the  league  with 
Prance  had  been  entered  into  more  than  five  hundred  years 
befiEnre.  with  the  universal  consent  of  the  nation,  and  had,  on 
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BOOK    account  of  its  justice  and  utility,  been  preserved  inviolate 
.  ever  since.     But  this  recent  surrender  to  England,  had  been 

extorted  from  their  king  against  his  inclination;  and  even 
had  he  done  it  willingly,  yet  could  it  not  have  bound  either 
himself  or  the  kingdom,  being  the  solitary  deed  of  the  prince, 
for  the  estates  were  never  consulted,  without  whose  advice 
or  consent,  no  act  of  the  king's  was  binding  on  the  realm. 
It  was  therefore  determined,  that  ambassadors  should  be  sent 
to  France  to  renew  the  ancient  league,  and  to  desire  one  of 
the  royal  family  as  a  wife  for  Edward  Baliol,  the  son  of 
John.  Likewise,  that  an  embassy  should  be  sent  to  Eng- 
Renounces  land,  to  declare — That  the  king  of  the  Scots  revoked  the 
"  ^  ^^*  surrender  of  himself  and  his  kingdom  to  the  English,  to 
which  he  had  been  forced  by  violence,  but  which  he  had  no 
right  to  make ;  to  renounce  the  friendship  of  Edward,  as 
well  for  these  reasons  as  for  the  innumerable  injuries  done 
to  himself  and  his  subjects;  and  to  assert  his  pristine  libe^ 
ty.  Nobody  of  rank  daring  to  carry  this  renunciation  to  the 
king  of  England,  haughty  by  nature  and  spoiled  by  good 
fortune,  a  monk,  or  as  others  say,  an  abbot  of  Aberbrothoc, 
delivered  the  writing;  who,  after  suffering  innumerable  af- 
fronts, with  difficulty  returned  unhurt  to  his  employers,  pro- 
tected rather  by  contempt  for  his  insignificance,  than  any  re- 
spect for  his  character  as  an  ambassador. 
Edward  ^^*  ^^^  ^'^^  meantime,  the  king  of  England,  who  had  con- 

invades  eluded  an  armistice  for  some  months  with  the  French,  hop- 
ing, before  its  expiration,  to  subdue  the  Scots,  by  attacking 
them  unprepared,  sent  the  fleet  he  had  assembled  for  his 
Gallic  expedition,  against  Scotland;  in  order  to  prevent 
})rovisions  from  being  carried  to  Berwick,  which  he  had 
heard  was  defended  by  a  strong  garrison.  This  fleet,  when 
...    „         it  arrived  in  the  mouth  of  the  river  Tweed,  was  attacked  by 

His   Hoot  .  ^ 

doiiated.  the  Scots,  wlio  destroyed  eighteen  vessels,  and  put  the  rest 
to  flight.  The  high  spirit  of  Edward  was  vehemently  exas- 
perated by  this  loss,  and  breathing  vengeance,  he  summon- 
ed Baliol  again  and  again  to  answer  before  him;  while, 
having  collected  a  large  army,  he  went  himself  with  it  to 
Newcastle  upon  Tyne',  where  he  issued  a  proclamation,  call- 
ing once  more  upon  John  to  appear  at  his  bar,  and  clear 
I  imself  from  the  criminal  accusations  brought  against  him. 


Scotland. 
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But,  when  neither  he  nor  any  one  in  his  name  appeared  at    BOOK 
the  day  appointed,  Edward,  adding  policy  to  force,  applied     ^^^'* 


to  Bruce,  promising  him  the  kingdom  if  he  would  faithfully  Offers  the 
lend  his  assistance  in  dethroning  Baliol;  to  accomplish  which,  gruce?"*  '* 
he  said,  neither  much  labour  nor  expense  was  required,  as 
he  needed  only  to  send  instructions  to  his  friends,  either  to 
desert  the  king,  or  decline  assisting  him.    In  the  meanwhile, 
he    himself  continued    his  route,   and  by   forced  marches 
reached  Berwick.     Soon,  however,  finding  that  he  made  no 
progress  against  the  town,  on  account  of  the  strength  of  the 
garrison,  he  pretended  to  raise  the  siege,  as  if  despairing  of 
taking  it ;  and  caused  reports  to  be  spread,  by  some  Scots  of 
tlie  Bruce  faction,  that  Baliol  was  in  the  neighbourhood  with 
a  large  army.     When   the  principal  persons  of  the  garrison 
heard  of  the  approach  of  their  king,  they,  in  order  to  give 
him  the  most  honourable  reception,  hastened  out  promiscu- 
ously  both  horse    and    foot,   to   meet  him.     On  which,  a 
body  of  cavalry,  sent  forward   by  Edward,  advanced ;  and 
having  partly  trode  down  those  who  were  in  front,  and  part- 
ly  separated   the  others  from  their  friends,   seized  on   the 
Dearest  gate,  and  entered  the  city.     Tlie  English  king  fol-  rp^j^^j,  ^^^^ 
lowed  with  the  infantry,  and  made  a  miserable  slaughter  of  wick, 
all  ranks.     There  were  killed  of  the  Scots,  upwards  of  seven 
thousand,  among  whom  were   the  flower  of  the  nobility  of 
Lothian  and  Fife.* 

XVI.  Though  I  had  resolved,  from  the  beginning,  not  to 
interrupt  the  progress  of  my  history  by  any  digression,  lean- 
not  restrain  myself  from  exposing  the  licentious  rage  for  de- 
famation, which  distinguishes  Richard  Grafton,  who  lately 
wrote  the  history  of  England,  that  those  who  read  this  work, 

•  The  English  historians  say,  that  the  town  was  taken  by  assault,  and  the 
garrison  and  inhabitants  butchered  without  distinction  of  age  or  sex ;  and  that 
the  commander  of  the  castle,  Sir  William  Douglas,  capitulated.  He  after- 
wards joined  Wallace,  and  was  present  with  him  in  an  attempt  to  surprise 
Onnesby,  the  English  justiciary,  while  he  held  his  court  at  Scoon,  and  in 
Mveral  other  expeditions,  but  aftenvards  made  submission  to  Edward,  for 
Eimself,  and  for  his  party ;  Wallace,  however,  refusing  to  accede  to  the  treaty, 
lie  suirendered  to  Edward,  and  was  sent  to  England,  where,  according  to  Craw- 
iird,  ba  married  an  English  lady,  Ferrers,  but  refusing,  while  there,  to  swear 
fealty,  he  wai  eommitted  to  prison^  where  he  died,  as  is  afterwards  stated  in 
liie  text 
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BOOK     may  judge  what  credit  in  due  to  that  writer.     He  says,  that 
.  it  is  written  in  the  fourteenth  book,  cap.  ii.  by  Hector  Boece, 

that  so  much  blood  was  shed  upon  this  occasion,  that  the 
rivers  which  ran  through  the  streets,  could  have  driven  a 
water  mill  for  two  days.  Now,  first,  Boece  has  not  divided 
his  book  into  chapters ;  and,  next,  what  Grafton  affirms,  is 
nowhere  to  be  found  in  the  book  at  all.  But  leaving  this 
shameful  retailer  of  falsehood,  let  us  return  to  Edward. — ^As 
his  forces  were  numerous,  he  sent  a  part  of  his  army  to  be- 
Dunbar,  siege  Dunbar ;  and  a  few  days  after,  the  citadel  of  Berwick, 
hopeless  of  assistance,  having  surrendered,  he  himself  fol- 
lowed ;  where,  forming  a  junction  of  all  his  forces,  he  engag- 
ed the  Scottish  army,  that  had  advanced  to  raise  the  siege; 
and  after  a  furious  contest,  victory  inclining  to  the  English, 
the  principal  nobility  sought  refuge  in  the  castle;  which  like- 
wise surrendered,  either  through  the  perfidy  of  Richard 
Seward,  the  governor,  or  not  being  sufficiently  provisioned 
for  such  a  number  as  were  shut  up  in  it  The  prisoners  were 
treated  with  great  cruelty.  Some  attribute  the  cause  of  this 
disaster  to  the  elder  Robert  Bruce,  whose  friends  yielding  in 
battle,  the  rest  became  panic  struck  ;  and  our  writers,  besides, 
uniformly  affirm,  that  when  Bruce  demanded  of  Edward  the 
Scottish  crown,  as  the  promised  reward  of  his  exertions  on 
that  day,  he  replied,  in  French,  which  he  spoke  fluently  :— 
Have  we  nothing  else  to  do  than  to  conquer  kingdoms  for 
you? 
Edinburgh  XVI T.  Dunbar,  and  some  other  castles  near  the  borders  of 
Jint.^^^'^*  England,  being  taken,  the  surrender  of  Edinburgh  and  Stir- 
ling followed  ;  thence  the  king  of  England,  passing  over  the 
Forth,  marched  upon  Forfar,  where  Baliol  then  was,  and 
when  he  had  reached  Montrose  without  resistance,  Baliol, 
BalioJ  sub-  by  the  advice  of  John  Cumin  of  Strathbogie,  came,  and  sur- 
mits.  rendered  to  him,  both  himself  and  his  crown;  thence  he  was 

sent  to  England  by  sea,  and  the  English  monarch  returned 
to  Berwick,  whither  he  summoned  the  Scottish  nobles,  and 
on  their  arrival,  compelled  them  to  swear  allegiance  to  him. 
William  Douglas,  illustrious  both  by  his  descent  and  actions, 
alone  obstinately  refusing,  was  thrown  into  prison,  where  he 
died  within  a  few  years.  Every  thing  having  succeeded  ac- 
cording to  his  wish,  Edward,  after  appointing  John  Warren, 
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sari  of  Sarrey,  regent,  and  Hugh  Cressingham,  lord  chief  jus-    BOOK 

ice,  returned  to  London.     There  he  committed  John  B^ol , 

:o  prison,  in  the  fourth  year  of  his  reign ;  but  a  short  time 
liter,  through  the  intercession  of  the  pope,  and  upon  his  own 
promise  that  he  would  attempt  nothing  in  Scotland,  he  was 
lent  to  France,  Edward  retaining  his  son  as  an  hostage.  The  ^^  ^°^  to 
king  of  England)  having  now  finished  his  preparations  for 
he  French  war,  which  the  disturbance  in  Scotland  had  in- 
terrupted, proceeded  to  that  country  with  a  powerful  army« 
rhe  Scots,  whose  hopes  of  regaining  their  liberty  were  ex- 
sited  by  his  absence,  immediately  chose  twelve  men,  to  whom 
they  committed  the  charge  of  the  state,  who  unanimously 
leapatched  John,  earl  of  Buchan,  into  England  with  a  strong 
bNTce ;  and  the  English  who  were  dispersed  in  the  fortresses 
tiironghout  Scotland,  not  daring  to  move,  he  ravaged  Nor-  ^^9^^ 
thnmberland  and  Cumberland,  without  control,  and  laidi&nd. 
iege  to  Carlisle,  which,  however,  he  was  unable  to  reduce. 
riu8  expedition,  although  it  somewhat  raised  the  spirits  of 
the  Scots,  and  checked  the  boasting  of  the  English,  yet  con- 
tributed but  little  to  the  main  object  of  the  war ;  all  the 
places  of  strength  being  kept  by  hostile  garrisons. 

XVIII.  But  while  the  nobility,  in  general,  appeared  to  have  ^.T^* 
neither  heart  nor  inclination  for  undertaking  any  great  enter- 
prise, William  Wallace  *  arose.    He  was  descended  from 

•  The  foander  of  the  Scottish  family  of  Wallace  appears  to  have  been  Eunanni 
Galleiiu,  or  Ailmer  Wallace,  whose  name  is  subscribed  as  witness  to  a  charter 
to  the  monks  of  Selkirk  in  1123,  and  who  probably  left  England  with  thoM 
other  diflapp(anted  Normans  who  emigrated  to  Scotland  in  the  reign  of  Malcohn 
Canmore.  One  of  his  sons  or  grandsons,  Richard  Walays,  or  Walense,  obtained 
buid  in  Ayrshire,  which  he  called  Riccarton  or  Richardtown*  after  hia  own  namot 
■nd  became  the  head  of  the  Aryshire  Wallaces;  while  Henry,  a  younger  brother 
of  Richard,  obtained  the  lands  of  Eldenlie,  and  was  great-grandfiither  of  the 
Scottish  hero.  The  mother  of  Sir  William  Wallace  was  the  daughter  of  Sir 
Rfg'nald  Crawford,  sheriff  of  Ayr,  a  descendant  of  Thorlangus,  an  Anglo-Danish 
eiiief,  who  left  England  and  settled  in  Scotland  in  the  reign  of  Edgar.  Thut 
our  great  national  hero,  although  a  Scot,  was  also,  by  circumstances  of  descent, 
Norman,  Dane,  and  Englishman :  and,  therefore,  a  fit  representatire  of  those 
miied  races,  whom  his  Yictorics  tended  so  greatly  to  unite  into  one  peojde,  under 
s  common  national  feeling.  Even  when  he  conmienoed  his  puUio  career,  ft 
PMiiesake  of  his  own,  William  Waleys,  or  Walleis,  one  of  the  English  branch  of 
Uic  fiunily,  and  therefore  his  cousin  but  a  few  degrees  remored,  held  the  office 
of  Lord  Mayor  of  London.  Lord  Uailes,  after  exposing  some  of  the  orron  of 
JSHad  Harry,  says : — **  The  reoeiyed  opinion  is,  that  he  was  outlawed  for  kilUqg 
VOL.  I.  dp 
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an  ancient  and  honourable  family,  but  bom  and  educated  in 
rather  indigent  circumstances,  and  heir  to  only  a  verysmaD 
paternal  estate.  He,  however,  performed  exploits  in  this 
war,  not  only  beyond  expectation,  but  beyond  belief.  En- 
dowed with  great  strength  of  body  and  boldness  of  mind, 
while  quite  a  youth,  he  slew  a  young  English  nobleman, 
who  haughtily  insulted  him.*  For  this  deed  he  was  forced 
to  become  a  fugitive  and  a  wanderer,  and  passed  many 
years  in  various  lurking  places.  By  tliis  method  of  life  his 
body  was  hardened  against  all  changes  of  fortune;  and, by 
being  often  exposed  to  danger,  his  mind  became  strength- 
Early  en-  ened  for  deeds  of  greater  daring.  At  length,  tired  with  Ms 
unsettled  kind  of  life,  he  determined  to  attempt  something 
nobler,  however  hazardous;  and  having  collected  a  con- 
siderable body  of  men,  attached  to  him  by  similarity  of 
fate,  he  not  only  attacked  individuals,  but  often,  with  smaD 
parties,  engaged  and  defeated  more  numerous  detachments, 
whom  he  occasionally  surprised  in  convenient  situationSi 
He  performed  these  actions  with  equal  celerity  and  bcdd- 
ness,  while  he  never  allowed  tlio  enemy  an  opportunity  of 
obtaining  any  advantage  over  him ;  so  that  in  a  short  time 
his  fame  spread  through  both  nations,  and  multitudes  re- 
sorting to  him  from  every  quarter, — either  forced  by  the 
same  causes,  or  excited  by  an  equal  love  to  their  country,— 
he  speedily  found  himself  at  the  head  of  no  contemptiMe 
army.     By  this  tumultuous  assemblage, — while  the  nobility, 


ftn  Englishman  ;*'  and,  after  quoting  Buchanan's  account,  adds : — "  I  swp€(ii 
bcwever,  that  this  is  notliing  more  than  an  abridgment  of  Blind  Harry  in  das* 
ical  Latin."  But,  with  every  respect  for  the  acuteness,  learning,  and  resetich 
of  Lord  llailcs,  I  must  obsenre  that  this  is  a  most  unfair  mode  of  animadrertiog 
upon  a  historian ;  it  is  raising  a  doubt  where  there  is  no  ground  for  doubting;  aai 
after  all,  his  lordship  admits  the  fact  of  the  outlawry,  for  which  there  is  no  man 
authority  than  for  the  specific  offence. — T. 

•  Winton  and  Fordun  more  particularly  inform  us  that  Wallace,  haTiiigbeen 
insulted  in  the  streets  of  Lanark  by  some  English  officers,  resented  their  insoleoce 
with  such  spirit,  that  he  would  have  been  overpowered  and  slain  in  the  scaffla 
that  ensued,  had  ho  not  fled  to  the  house  of  Marion  Braidfoot,  whom  somecall 
his  mistress,  and  others  his  wife,  by  whose  aid  ho  escaped.  In  revenge,  Hislofi, 
the  English  sheriff,  attacked  the  house,  and  put  her  to  death,  and  was  sooo  ifter 
Blain  by  Wallace  himself  in  requital.  Tho  common  idea,  supported  by  theBazn* 
tivo  of  Blind  Harry,  is,  that  before  this  time,  also,  Wallace  had  killed  a  yonDg 
English  squire  in  tho  streets  of  Ayr,  for  which  be  waa  now  under  MBftenoe  tf 
outlawry. — T. 
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either  through  fear  or  slavish  indolence,  abstained  £rom  in-    book 

terfering  in  the  management  of  public  affairs,* — ^Wallace 1_ 

was  proclaimed  regent;  and,  as  Baliol's  lieutenant,  goT- Prociaim- 
erned  the  kingdom.  He  assumed  this  title,  not  from  ambi- 
tion,  or  the  lust  of  ruling,  but  solely  from  compassion  and 
love  towards  his  countrymen.  With  this  band  he  first  tried 
his  strength  in  open  combat  at  Lanark,  where  he  slew  the 
sheriff  of  the  county,  an  English  nobleman  of  rank ;  he  then 
took  and  demolished  many  castles,  which  were  eitlier  ill 
fortified,  feebly  garrisoned,  or  negligently  kept ;  by  which 
partial  attempts,  he  so  invigorated  the  spirits  of  his  soldiers, 
tliat  tliey  shrunk  from  no  danger  under  his  direction ;  for 
his  boldness  was  never  cither  rash  or  unsuccessful. 

XIX.  When  the  report  of  these  transactions  had  spread 
abroad,  increased  and  exaggerated  according  to  the  desires 
of  the  people,  all  wlio  wished  well  to  their  country,  or  were 
afraid  for  their  own  safety,  flocked  to  him ;  and  he,  eager  to 
prosecute  his  good  fortune,  soon  reduced,  by  the  terror  of  "*"^*^*®" 
his  name,  all  the  strengths  which  the  English  held  beyond  North. 
the  Forth,  although  sufficiently  manned,  and  stoutly  forti- 
fied. He  took  and  destroyed  the  castles  of  Dundee,  Forfar, 
Brechin,  and  Montrose.  By  an  unexpected  assault  he  car- 
ried Dunnottar,  which  he  garrisoned.  The  city  of  Aber- 
deen having  been  set  on  fire  by  the  enemy,  who  were  afraid 
of  his  coming,  he  entered  it  while  yet  in  flames,  and  was 
prevented  from  taking  the  castle  only  by  the  rumoured 

*  The  apathy  of  the  Scottish  nobility  at  this  period  may  bo  traced  not  to  one, 
bat  aereral  causes.  Independently  of  their  apprehensions  of  the  greatly  superior 
power  and  merciless  cruelty  of  Edward,  which  fell  heaviest  ujwn  themselves, 
and  of  their  aristocratic  disdain  of  the  conij^aratiyely  humble  rank  of  Walhice, 
to  whose  leading  they  were  unwilling  to  6ul)mit,  it  must  be  remembered  that,  as 
yet,  they  were  almost  as  much  Englishmen  as  Scots.  Theur  fathers  had  but 
recently  emigrated  from  EngUnd  to  Scotland,  and  they  themselves  held  hind  in 
both  eountries,  so  that  their  feudal  homage  was  eciually  due  to  both.  It  was 
dear,  therefore,  that,  in  the  first  case,  they  must  be  losers,  let  the  issue  of  the 
eootest  be  what  it  might.  When  they  had  such  divided  feelings  and  interests 
ftt  stake,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  their  conduct  was  so  remarkable  for 
hesitation,  or  that  they  shifted  from  the  one  side  to  the  other  with  such  haste 
and  ^parent  inconsistency.  They  had  not  yet  reached  the  refined  trimming 
tliat  prevailed  in  1714  and  17i5,  when,  of  two  brothers  of  a  noble  houiie,  one 
would  enlist  in  the  cause  of  the  Stuarts,  and  the  other  in  that  of  Hanover,  so 
that,  let  whatever  dynasty  bo  successful,  the  Cbtati>s  and  property  should  con- 
tinne  in  the  family. — T. 
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BOOK    approach  of  the  EInglish  army;  for  he  had  determined  to 
^^"-    oppose  them  at  the  Forth,  being  unwilliDg  to  risk  a  battle, 
except  upon  a<field  of  his  own  choice. 

XX.  Edward,  at  his  departure  for  France,  as  I  have  men- 
tioned, put  English  garrisons  into  all  the  fortified  places  of 
Scotland ;  and  having  many  Scottishmen  who  were  faithfU 
to  him,  but  traitors  to  their  country,  he  removed  sach  of 
the  principal  nobility  as  he  suspected,  into  the  interior  of 
England,  to  be  kept  there  during  his  absence.  Among 
these  were  John  Cumin,  lord  of  Badenoch;  and  Allan  Logan, 
a  brave,  intelligent,  and  active  soldier.  Having  settled  the 
country  in  this  manner,  and  fearing  nothing  less  than  any 
new  revolation  in  Scotland,  he  carried  with  liim  his  whole 
army.  When  he  heard  the  report  of  what  Wallace  had 
performed,  ho  thought  a  considerable  force  necessary  to  re- 
press him ;  but  not  judging  the  expedition  worthy  of  being 
led  by  a  king,  as  being  against  a  vagabond  robber — ^for  so 
Edward  the  English  termed  their  enemy^ — he  wrote  to  Henry  Percy, 
arrnya^  govemor  of  Northumberland,  and  likewise  to  William  La- 
gainst  Lim.  timer,  ordering  them  quickly  to  raise  a  body  of  forces  from 
the  neighbouring  counties,  and  join  themselves  with  Cress- 
ingliam,  who  still  remained  in  Scotland,  and  put  down  the 
rebels.  Thomas  Walsingliam  says  the  earl  of  Warren 
commanded  tliis  expedition.  Wallace,  who  then  besieged 
the  castle  of  Cupar  in  Fife,  (lest  his  army,  which,  expecting 
tlie  arrival  of  tlie  English,  he  had  considerably  increased, 
should  be  idle),  when  ho  learned  the  enemy's  near  approach, 
led  his  forces  directly  to  Stirling.  The  Fortli,  almost  no- 
where fordable,  is  there  increased  by  several  smaller  streams 
and  the  reflux  of  the  tide  in  the  Firtli,  and  was  then  passed 
by  a  wooden  bridge.  At  this  place,  when  Cressingliam  had 
crossed  with  the  greater  part  of  his  army,  the  bridge,  either, 
as  some  of  our  writers  affirm,  by  the  contrivance  of  work- 
men, who,  a  little  before,  had  so  loosened  the  joints  of  the 
beams  that  tliey  could  not  sustain  a  great  weight,  or,  by  the 
Defeated  pressure  of  so  many  horse,  foot  and  carriages,  without  any 
at  Stirling,  stratagem  at  all,*  gave  way,  and  interrupted  the  march  of 

*  Lord  Hailes,  in  a  note,  Annali,  vol.  i.  p.  306,  saya,  •*  Bocfaanan,  ibUafriag 
Blind  Uarry,  reports  that  the  bridge  broke  down  by  a  stratagem  of  WaOaei. 
The  story  b  too  ohildish  to  be  repeated.    I  only  mentHm  U  to  tibffw  how  cor 
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the  English  army.    On  winch  the  Scots  instantly  attacked    book 

those  who  had  passed,  before  their  ranks  were  formed ;  and ^ 

having  slain  their  leader,  drove  the  rest  back  into  the  river 
with  such  havoc,  that  almost  the  whole  of  them  were  put  to 
the  aword  or  drowned.  Wallace,  after  this  battle,  returned 
immediately  to  the  besieging  of  castles,  and  in  a  short  time 
BO  changed  the  fortune  of  the  war,  that  there  remained  no 
Englishmen  in  Scotland,  except  as  prisoners.  Tliis  victory, 
in  which  no  Scottishman  of  any  distinction*  fell,  except 
Andrew  Moray,  whose  son,  some  years  after,  was  regent 
of  Scotland,  was  gained  on  the  13th  of  September,  1297. 
Writings  found  in  some  monasteries,  and  some  authors, 
among  whom  is  John  Major,  say,  tliat  Wallace  was  not 
ealled  away  from  the  siege  of  the  castle  of  Cupar,  but  from 
Dundee,  and  that  he  returned  thither  after  the  battle. 

XXI.  The  fields  lying  uncultivated,  a  famine  followed  tliis 
devastation,  and  a  plague  followed  the  famine,  whence  a 
greater  number  of  deaths,  it  was  feared,  would  arise  than 
from  the  war.  To  alleviate  as  much  as  possible  these  cala-  WaiWs 
mities,  Wallace  ordered  all  the  young  men  capable  of  bear-  to  Eng- 
ing  arms  to  meet  him  on  a  certain  day,  when  he  led  them  into 
England,  thinking  they  would  acquire  health  and  strength 
by  the  exercise ;  and  that,  by  living  in  an  enemy's  country 
during  the  winter,  provisions  at  home  would  be  spared,  and 
his  indigent  soldiers  reap  some  of  the  fruits  of  war  in  an 
opulent  country,  which  had  so  long  enjoyed  the  blessings  of 
peace.*     When  he  entered  England,  no  one  dared  to  oppose 

bifltorianBy  firom  the  low  of  the  manrellou8»  have  depreciated  the  glory  due  to 
Uie  Taloar  of  their  oouMiymen/'  From  this  it  would  appear  as  if  Duchanao, 
ftom  ft  lore  of  the  manreUotis,  had  preferred  a  statement  by  Blind  Ilarry ;  a 
clytfge  which  would  go  far  to  shake  our  confidence  in  the  historian.  But  tho 
fret  does  not  bear  it  out ;  Buchanan's  words  are,  "  Pons,  siTo— ut  nostri  prscdl- 
0int  ■rchitecti  opera,  Ac.  Sive  tot  peditum,  cquitum,  machinarumque  pondere, 
arte  nulla  adhibita  fractus,"  &o.  He  here  evidently  prefers  the  account  which 
•Itribates  the  fall  of  the  bridge  to  the  pressure  of  the  horse,  foot,  and  carriages. 
Certainly  no  very  marvellous  cucumstance. 

*  As  most  of  the  Scottish  nobility,  notwithstanding  tho  victory  of  Stirling, 
wre  still  opposed  to  Wallace,  and  could  prevent  their  feudal  retainers  from 
joining  him,  he  was  compelled,  as  Grovemor,  to  adopt  strict  measures  in  procur- 
ing recruits  for  this  expedition.  He,  therefore,  caused  gibbets  to  be  erected  in 
tieh  barony  and  county  town,  for  the  execution  of  those  who  refused  to  repair  to 
jiii  standard ;  and  to  show  that  this  was  no  empty  throat,  several  burgesses  of 
Aberdeen,  who  refused  to  join  the  army,  were  hanged.    lie  also  ordered  a  list 
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BOOK    him ;  and  Iiaving  remained  there  from  the  Ist  of  November 
'    to  the  1st  of  February,*  when  he  had  refreshed  hismenwidi 
the  forage  of  tlie  enemy,  and  enriched  them  with  their  spoibi 
he  returned  home  surrounded  with  glory.     This  expedition, 
as  it  increased  the  renown  and  authority  of  Wallace  among 
Excites      the  people,  so  it  excited  against  him  the  envy  of  the  noUes; 
theNoSes.  ^^^  his  praiscs  appeared  to  reproach  the  liigh  and  powerfid 
chieftains,  either  with  cowardice  for  not  daring,  or  with 
treachery  foi*  t)eing  unwilling,  to  attempt  what  a  gentleman 
in  low  circumstances,  and  destitute  of  every  advantage  of 
fortune,  had  not  only  bravely  undertaken,  but  successfully 
accomplished.     The  king  of  England,  likewise,  finding  the 
business  of  greater  magnitude  than  that  it  could  bo  managed 
by  deputies,  having  made  some  temporary  arrangements  in 
Edward     France,  returned  home ;  and  with  a  very  large  army,  hastily 
SSJtLnd.    levied — for  he  had  not  brought  his  veterans  with  him  from 
the  provinces  beyond  seas — and  consisting  chiefly  of  undis- 
ciplined recruits,  marched  to  Scotland,  thinking  they  wonld 
be  sufficient  to  cope  with  a  disorderly  band  of  robbers.    But 
when  the  armies  were  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle,  about 
half  a  mile  distant  from  each  other,  in  tlie  plain  of  Stanmorc, 
having  observed  that  of  Wallace,  and  admiring  the  discipline, 
order,  and  confidence  of  his  enemy,  altliough  he  had  a  great 
Declines  a  superiority  of  numbers,  he  dared  not  risk  the  chance  of  an 
engagement  with  a  veteran  leader,  and  soldiers  mured  to 
every  hardsliip ;  wherefore,  giving  orders  for  a  retreat,  he 
marched  slowly  back.     Wallace,  who  was  afraid  of  some 
stratagem,  not  venturing  to  follow,  remained  in  his  camp. 
Noblc3  XXII.  Tlie  fame  of  this  bloodless  victory,  obtained  over  so 

\acl  ^^*^^  powerful  a  king,  incensed  his  enemies  much  more  bitterly, 
who  now  widely  diL^seniinated  rumours  that  he  was  begin- 
to  be  kept  of  the  liohting  men  of  every  burgh  town  and  barony,  between  tbt 
ages  of  sixteen  and  sixty,  wiio  were  obliged  to  bold  tbcmselvca  in  readinesifa 
military  service  at  bis  jjummon.s,  on  pain  of  death  if  they  refused.  Tlmsttti 
conserijjtion,  which  nothing  but  tlic  national  defeuee  could  have  justified,  wai 
absolutely  necessary  to  counteract  the  hjstility  of  tho  nobles. — T. 

•  While  in  England,  Wallace  granted  a  protection  to  the  prior  and  contttt 
of  Ilexceldsbani,  in  which  he,  along  with  Sir  Andrew  Moray,  arc  sUlcAduea 
— gener.'ils  of  the  Scottish  army  ;  from  which  it  has  been  alleged  that  W»lUe« 
was  not  then  regent ;  but  it  does  not  follow,  because,  at  the  head  of  an  anny  in 
England,  he  styled  himself  general,  that  therefore  ho  waa  not  cuitoi,  or  guirditfi 
when  iu  Scotkud. 
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liing  openly  to  aspire  to  the  crown.     At  wliicli  report  the    BOOK 
nobles  became  indignant,  particularly  Bruce  and  Cumin,  who,     ^^^^' 
1)elonging  to  the  blood  royal,  thought,  if  jthey  must  be  sub- 
jects, it  was  more  honourable  to  be  so  to  a  great  and  power- 
ful king  than  to  an  upstart,  whose  dominion  would  not  be 
less  base  than  dangerous,  and  therefore  they  determined^ 
by  every  method,  to  undermine  the  autliority  of  Wallace. 
Edward,  who  was  not  ignorant  of  tlieir  dispositions,  having 
raised  a  great  army,  composed  of  the  English,  and  the  Scots 
who  remained  faithful  to  his  interest,  came  next  summer  to 
Falkirk,  a  village  built  in  the  very  tract  of  Severus'  wall,  Edward 
little  more  than  six  miles  from  Stirling.*    The  Scottish  army  en*crt 
was  not  far  distant,  and  sufficiently  powerful ;  for  it  was  ®*^^^^*"^" 
thirty  thousand  strong,  if  tlie  leaders  had  been  united  among 
themselves.    But  there  were  three  commanders,  John  Cumin, 
John  Stuart,  and  William  Wallace,  the  most  distinguished 
among  the  Scots ;  the  two  first  by  birth  and  power,  the  last 
by  the  glory  of  his  exploits;  and  when  the  army  was  already  Division 
drawn  out,  in  three  lines,  in  order  of  battle,  a  new  source  of  s^otof 
contention  was  added  to  their  previous  envy — who  should 
lead  the  first  line  against  the  enemy?    \yhile  no  one  would 
yield  to  the  other,  the  English  decided  the  controversy,  and 
with  banners  displayed,  advanced  rapidly  towards  them, 
Comin  and  his  men  retreated,  without  attempting  to  fight ; 
Stoart,  surrounded  on  every  side,  was  slain,  together  with  p^^j^^ 
all  his  followers;  Wallace,  pressed  hardly  in  front,  and 
threatened  in  rear  by  Bruce,  who  had  made  a  circuit  round 

*  That  great  foundation  of  English  liberty,  the  Magna  Charta,  which  was 
•ztorted  iirom  King  John,  had  been  always  odious  to  his  son  llenry  III.,  and 
hii  grandson,  Edward  I. ;  so  that,  during  tho  first  century  of  its  existence,  it 
was  often  in  danger  of  becoming  a  dead  letter.  Fortunately,  however,  its 
guardians,  the  nobility  of  England,  who  were  deeply  interested  in  its  immunitiec^ 
watched  oyer  it  with  jealous  solicitude,  so  that,  at  every  invasion  of  Scotland, 
when  Edward  demanded  military  supplies,  his  barons  wero  ready  to  refuse, 
without  some  fresh  confirmation  of  their  rights.  On  this  account,  when  Edward 
wished  to  undertake  tho  expedition  that  ended  in  the  victory  of  Falkirk,  his 
noUes  flatly  refused  to  supply  him  with  cither  soldiers  or  personal  service,  until 
lie  had  ratified  the  Great  Charter  and  the  Charter  of  the  Forests,  and  added  a 
elause  by  which  no  aid  or  tallage  was  thenceforth  to  be  exacted  by  royal  decree^ 
without  the  consent  of  the  prelates,  nobles,  knights,  and  other  freemen.  Thus^ 
itrangely  enough,  Wallace  was  at  this  instant  fighting  as  efiectually  for  the 
liberties  of  England  as  for  those  of  his  own  country,  and  securing  them  in  defeat 
M  well  as  in  yiotory.— T. 
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BOOK    a  hill,  retreated  round  the  river  Carron,  in  as  good  order 

.   ^^^^'    as  the  situation  of  affairs  would  admit.* 

XXIII.  In  this  situation,  having  the  river  interposed,  while 
he  protected  himself  and  collected  the  fugitives,  he  agreed 
to  a  conference  with  Bruce  at  his  request.  When  they  net 
alone,  without  attendants,  opposite  to  each  other,  on  the 
steep  banks  where  the  river  flows  in  a  narrow  channel,  Bruce 

Confer-      first  broke  silence.     He  wondered,  he  said,  what  Wallace 

tween  '  proposed,  when  carried  away  by  tlie  uncertain  favour  of  the 
mob,  he  exposed  himself  to  such  constant  danger  against  a 
king,  the  most  powerful  of  his  age,  and  assisted  by  the  chief 
strength  of  the  Scots.  He  could  expect  no  reward  for  such 
labours,  for,  if  he  even  conquered  Edward,  the  Scots  would 
never  permit  him  to  reign;  nor  if  he  was  conquered,  would 
he  have  any  refuge  except  the  compassion  of  his  enemy. 
To  whom  Wallace  replied — I  never  proposed,  as  the  end  of 
my  labours,  that  I  should  obtain  the  kingdom :  that  neither 
accords  with  my  situation  nor  my  desire.  But,  when  I 
saw  my  countrymen,  through  your  inactivity  to  whom  the 
crown  of  right  belongs,  destitute  of  leaders,  subjected  by  a 
barbarous  enemy,  not  to  slavery  only,  but  to  butchery,  I 
pitied  their  situation,  and  undertook  the  cause  you  had  de- 
serted ;  and  their  liberty,  fortune,  and  safety  I  will  never  for- 

Wallace  sake,  till  life  forsake  me.  You,  to  whom  ignominious  slavery 
with  security,  is  dearer  than  honourable  liberty  with  danger, 
embrace  the  fortune  you  so  much  admire.  I,  in  the  country 
which  I  have  so  often  defended,  shall  live  free,  or  freely  die; 
nor  shall  my  afifection  for  it  leave  me,  but  with  my  last 
breath.     Thus  tlie  conference  ended,  and  each  returned  to 

•  From  comparing  the  accounts  of  the  old  historians,  both  English  and  Scot*, 
it  appears  that  Wallace,  instead  of  offering  battle  to  Edward  I.,  whose  army  wu 
at  least  thrice  as  numerous  as  his  own,  and  much  better  appointed,  resolred  to 
compel  the  English  to  retreat  by  famine,  and  attack  them  iu  detail  on  their 
march  homeward.  This  plan  would  probably  have  been  successful,  but  for  the 
treachery  of  two  Scottish  nobles,  who  betrayed  to  the  English  king  the  desi^ 
of  Wallace,  and  the  place  of  his  encampment.  This  treachery  compelled  thi 
Scottish  hero  to  abide  the  unequal  conllict  of  Falkirk.  So  successful,  ho»cT«r, 
had  been  his  measures,  that,  even  after  this  victory,  Edward  waa  compelled  to 
make  a  hasty  retreat  to  England,  from  scarcity  of  provisions,  without  being 
ftble  to  profit  by  his  superiority.  This  plan  was  afterwards  so  frequently  sad 
wisely  acted  upon  by  Bruce  and  his  successors,  as  to  retricTe  to  the  Scots  i3 
that  had  been  lost  at  Falkirk.^T. 
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BOOK    regent.*     He,  by  the  advice  of  Iiis  council,  sent  ambassador! 
^^^^'  ,  to  Philip  Valois,  king  of  France,  to  entreat  his  good  offices^ 


John         that  by  means  of  his  sister,  who  was  then  betrothed  to  Ed- 
regciit.       ward,  they  might  at  least  obtain  a  truce.     Through  her 
mediation,  this  was  granted  for  seven  months.     It  was  not, 
however,  faitlifully  observed,  for  the  English  detained  the 
ambassadors  sent  to  pope  Boniface  VIII.,  and  threw  them 
into  prison.   In  tlie  meantime  the  Scots,  whose  tempers  could 
neither  endure  the  tyranny  of  the  English,  nor  their  punish- 
ment satiate  the  savage  disposition  of  Edward,  seeing  they 
could  not  obtain  peace  upon  equal  terms,  sternly  determined 
to  prepare  for  the  last  struggle,  by  placing  themselves  be- 
ExpelH  the  yond  the  hope  of  pardon.     First,  they  expelled  all  Edward's 
^^  governors,  who  were  Englishmen,  from  all  cities  and  castles; 

and  then,  by  every  means  in  their  power,  tormented  the 
New  inya-  Scots  who  belonged  to  the  English  faction*!  When  this 
Scotland,  state  of  affairs  had  continued  for  about  two  years,  Edward 
sent  Ralph  Confrere,^  with  a  great  body  of  forces,  to  sub- 
due the  robbers,  as  he  called  them,  and  to  finish  the  war. 
These  proceeded,  plundering  on  every  side,  as  far  as  Koslin, 
a  place  in  Lothian,  about  five  miles  distant  from  Edinburgh; 
and  there,  dividing  their  army  into  three  parts,  that  they 
might  pluudcr  more  extensively,  they  pitched  their  separate 
camps.  John  Cumin  having  joined  John  Fraser,  the  most 
powerful  lord  of  Tweeddale,  they  collected  about  eight  thou- 

•  With  John  Cumin,  John  de  Soulis  was  aasociated  in  the  regency ;  and,  after 
a  short  time,  Bruce,  Earl  of  Carrick,  afterwards  king,  and  WiUiam  LamberUa. 
Bishop  of  St.  Andrews.— T. 

f  During  this  part  of  the  war,  the  Sects  obtained  a  short  truce  through  tis 
friendly  mediations  of  the  king  of  France  and  the  Pope.  The  interposition  of 
the  latter  was  in  the  true  papal  spirit  of  assumption  and  aggrandisement  He 
warned  the  king  of  England  to  desist  from  liis  designs  against  Scotland,  because 
"the  latter  country  was  a  fief  of  the  holy  Roman  See,  and  had  been  to  bm 
time  immemorial !"  Soon  after,  on  being  won  over  by  Edward,  the  iniallibk 
pontiff  changed  sides,  and  commanded  the  Scots  to  receive  "  his  dearest  son  in 
Christ,"  the  king  of  England,  as  their  master.  Philip  of  France  quicklv  fol- 
lowed the  example,  and  thus  the  Scots  were  left  to  their  own  scanty  resourtei 
They  were  soon  consoled,  however,  for  this  double  desertion  by  the  threefold 
victory  at  Roslin. — T. 

J  The  commander  of  the  Engb'sh  army  was  John  de  Segrtre ;  Ralph  Coa- 
frere,  a  corruption  of  Ralph  U  Cofrerer,  appears  to  have  been  the  oommianiT- 
general  or  the  paymaster-general  of  the  forces.  Hemingford,  torn.  i.  n.  1»7. 
quoted  by  Hailes. 
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sand  men,  whom  they  led  against  the  enemy  i  either  that  they    TOOK 

might  prevent  them  from  spreading  their  devastations,  or 1^ 

take  advantage  of  any  favourable  opportunity  which  might 
occur.  And  an  opportunity  did  occur,  much  more  favour- 
able than  they  could  have  hoped  to  obtain;  for  the  English, 
who  expected  nothing  less  than  that  an  enemy  so  often  van- 
quished, and  broken  by  so  many  misfortunes,  would  attack 
them,  and  were  living  more  carelessly  than  they  ought  to 
have  done  in  an  hostile  country,  were  surprised  in  their  first 
camp,  by  a  sudden  attack  of  the  Scots,  and  overthrown  with 
immense  slaughter.  Those  of  them  who  escaped  carried 
confusion  into  the  next  encampment.  There,  in  great  tre- 
pidation, the  cry  was  given,  To  arms !  and  carry  assistance  to 
your  friends ! — but,  when  they  perceived  that  tliat  assistance 
would  be  too  late,  they  prepared  to  defend  themselves.  A 
fierce  conflict  then  took  place  between  the  combatants,  eager, 
on  the  one  side,  for  victory,  and  on  the  other,  infuriate  for 
revenge.  At  length,  the  English,  beaten  and  put  to  flight, 
yielded  the  palm  indeed,  but  a  sanguinary  one,  to  the  Scots.  Victories 
In  the  meantime,  the  third  army,  which  lay  at  a  greater  dis- 
tance,  coming  up,  occasioned  some  terror  to  the  Scots ;  for 
many  being  wounded,  and  the  greater  part  fatigued  by  the 
toils  of  the  double  fight,  they  saw  themselves  threatened 
with  imminent  danger  in  the  combat,  and  certain  destruction 
if  they  fled.  At  length,  by  order  of  the  commanders,  the 
prisoners  were  slain ;  lest,  while  all  were  engaged  witli  the 
'enemy,  they  should  rise  in  their  rear;  and  the  servants 
being  armed  with  the  spoils  of  the  slain,  exhibited  the  show 
of  a  larger  army  to  the  enemy.  Tlie  battle  at  first  was  fiercely 
contested,  and  continued  long  doubtful ;  till  the  leader  of 
the  Scots,  rousing  his  men  by  the  recollection  of  their 
double  victory,  they  renewed  their  exertions,  and  rushed 
upon  the  enemy  with  such  vigour,  that  the  ranks  of  the 
English  were  thrown  into  disorder,  and  they  fled  in  every 
direction.  This  battle  was  fought  at  RosUn,  on  the  24th 
of  February,  in  the  year  1302.* 

*  By  some  mistake  in  the  text,  the  name  of  one  of  the  leaden  is  said  to  be 
John  Frazer,  instead  of  Simon ;  it  is  evidently  a  mere  lapsus,  as  ho  is  styled 
Simon  in  the  zxxi.  chap,  of  this  same  book.  The  English  historians,  who  at- 
tempt to  throw  a  reil  over  the  procceUincfs  of  this  memorable  dav,  cnptrorprt 
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BOOK       xxy.  Tlik  victory,  inasmach  as  it  was  the  more  iUastrions 
^^^^'    —three  armies  having  been  vanquished  on  the  same  day  by 


one— only  so  much  the  more  keenly  did  it  inflame  die  desire 
Edward  of  Edward .  to  wipe  away  the  disgrace,  and  put  an  end  at 
thrde^t.  length  to  the  protracted  war.  Wherefore,  raising  an  armyi 
greater  than  he  had  ever  b^ore  assembled,  he  attacked  Scot* 
land  on  every  side,  by  land  and  sea,  and  wasted  it  even  to  tiie 
extremity  of  Ross-shire,  no  one  daring  to  oppose  so  mighty  i 
force.  Wallace  and  his  company  alone,  hovering,  now  oa 
his  front,  now  on  his  rear,  and  now  on  his  flanks,  cut  off  the 
stragglers,  who  either  advanced  rashly,  or  remained  loiter- 
ing behind,  or  who,  from  a  desire  of  plunder,  went  to  any 
distance  from  the  main  body ;  nor  did  he  allow  any  of  the 
enemy  to  stray  too  far  from  their  colours-*  The  king  of 
England  often  endeavoured,  by  large  promises,  to  bring  him 
over  to  his  party ;  but  his  uniform  answer  to  all  applicatiom, 
was,  that  he  owed  his  life  to  his  country,  to  which  he  had 

the  fact  of  the  third  battle.  They  report  that  Sir  Robert  NeriUe  and  hh  nei 
itaid  behind  to  hear  mass ;  that  when  they  came  ap  they  repnlaed  the  Scott  ia 
a  great  measure,  and  recoTcred  many  of  the  prisoners,  and  add,  <*  that  of  al 
those  who  staid  behind  to  bear  mass,  no  one  was  either  killed,  wounded,  or  taka 
prisoner.**  On  whicli  Lord  Ilailes  remarks  : — "  The  truth  of  the  story,  as  to  the 
miracle,  T  take  to  be  thb :  Neville,  not  suspecting  the  approach  of  an  enemy, 
had  remained  in  his  quarters,  performing  the  devotions  of  the  day,  it  being  tiie 
first  Sunday  in  Lent.  Before  he  came  up,  the  English  had  been  totally  roitcd 
and  dispersed.  Nevillo  found  some  Scottish  stragghrs  in  the  field,  occnpied 
probably  in  stripping  the  dead  ;  ho  disj)cr»cd  them,  and  retook  some  priaonen 
All  this,  as  well  might  have  happened,  was  achieved  without  loss.  I  am  well 
pleased  to  see  that  he  retook  any  jtri^oners  at  all,  for  there  is  a  shocking  eireimi- 
stance  mentioned  by  Fordun,  lib.  xii.  cap.  2,  that  the  Scots  slew  their  prisoBeo, 
to  disembarass  themselves  of  the  trouble  of  guarding  them.'*  I  cannot  help 
noticing  the  readiness  with  which  Lord  11.  endeavours  to  justify  the  EngliA 
historians,  or  to  explain  away  their  palpable  misrepresentations,  contrasted  with 
the  eagerness  with  which  he  catches  ut  the  slightest  lapee  in  those  of  his  native 
country.  The  sceptical  school  had  obtained  such  an  ascendancy  in  his  day, 
among  literary  men,  that  even  honest,  upright  writers,  unconsciously  bent  to  iti 
influence  ;  and  I  think  I  can  perceive  in  his  writings  a  dread  of  being  though 
superstitious,  or  ridiculed  as  credulous,  which  has  led  him  to  eany  his  historian 
doubts  farther  than  in  other  circumstances  he  probably  would  have  done. 

•  From  his  resignation  of  the  regency  till  about  the  period  of  the  battle  of 
Roslin,  an  intenal  of  more  than  five  years,  Wallace  disappears  from  hiitonr. 
But,  as  during  this  period  ho  was  evidently  not  inactive,  he  is  supposed  to  Ian 
gone  to  France,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  kind  offices  of  the  Frenth  kiag 
iu  behalf  of  Scotland  ;  and  afterwards,  on  his  return,  to  hate  resuiiMd,  at  tht 
head  of  a  small  band  of  adventurers,  that  guerilla  warfiuv  against  tiw  Bitfi^ 
which  had  been  so  successful  in  the  early  part  of  his  caroor. 
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broted  it  I  and  if  he  could  render  it  no  other  service  by  book 
is  exertional  yet  he  would  die  in  its  defence.  Some  ^^"' 
aailes  still  continued  to  hold  out  against  the  English,  but 
Jrquhart)  in  Moray,  being  taken  by  storm,  and  all  the 
tnison  put  to  the  sword,  the  rest  surrendered  through 
9ar.  After  these  transactions,  the  king  of  England  joined 
ii  son,  Edward,  whom  he  had  left  at  ^erth,  and  pro- 
eeded  to  Stirling,  which  he  took,  after  a  siege  of  three 
Kmths.  The  garrison,  when  reduced  to  the  utmost  ex- 
remity,  by  the  want  of  every  necessary,  capitulated,  on 
dtidition  of  having  life  and  liberty  secured ;  but  notwith- 
landing,  William  Oliver,  who  commanded  the  castle,  was 
etained,  in  contravention  of  the  agreement,  and  sent 
risoner  to  London.* 

XXVI.  The  whole  of  Scotland  being  again  reduced,  an  Scotland 
BemUy  of  the  estates  was  convoked  by  Edward,  at  St. 
uadrews,  where  all  the  principal  men  of  the  kingdom,  terri- 
ed  into  compliance,  took  the  oaths  of  allegiance,  Wallace 
lone  excepted ;  and  he,  dreading  lest  he  sliould  be  given  WaiUee 
p  to  his  most  inveterate  enemy,  the  king  of  England,  by  Edw^d!" 
16  nobility,  who  envied  and  hated  him,  retired  with  a  few 
dlowers,  to  his  ancient  lurking  places.    Edward  having 
(^xmited  governors  and  magistrates  over  all  Scotland,  re- 
imed  into  England.     At  his  departure,  he  gave  a  remark- 
Ue  proof  of  his  hatred  of  the  Scottish  name.    Not  content 
ith  having  removed  all  those  who  appeared  likely  to  pro- 
ttoe  any  revolution,  he  bent  his  soul,  if  possible,  to  abolish 
18  very  memory  of  the  nation ;  he  abrogated  the  ancient 
iws,  altered  the  religious  worship  according  to  the  English 
urm,  destroyed  every  history, treaty,  and  ancient  monument, 
hether  left  by  the  Romans  or  erected  by  the  Scots ;  and 
ftrried  off  all  the  books  and  teachers  of  learning  into  Eng-  Edward 
ind.     He  sent  also  to  London  the  rude  marble  stone  with  tho  re. 
Inob  the  fate  of  the  kingdom  was  commonly  believed  to  be  ^^^^^' 


*  The  gnwenor't  name  was  Sir  William  Oliphant  [not  Oliver]  of  Aberdagia. 
h$  flege,  aooerding  to  the  English  historians,  was  one  of  the  most  obstinate  in 
m  imr.  When  the  place  was  reduced  to  a  pile  of  rubbish,  they  say  Oliphant 
toffed  to  eapittilate,  bat  Edward  refused,  and  he  was  afterwards  compelled  to 
nender  at  disetetlon.  His  yidour  was  rewarded  by  his  ruthless  conqueror,  by 
ling  "  not  chained  "  in  his  imprisonment. 
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BOOK  connected ;  nor  did  he  leave  any  relic  by  which  a  generon 
L.  mind  might  be  roused  at  the  remembrance  of  pristine  great- 
ness, or  that  might  excite  and  encourage  true  magnanimity 
of  soul ;  and  thus,  having  not  only  broken  the  strength,  bot 
even,  as  he  imagined,  the  spirits  of  the  people,  and  reduced 
them  to  a  state  of  servile  humiliation,  he  promised  himadf 
perpetual  peace  from  Scotland.  On  his  departure  he  left 
Ailmer-de* Valence,  earl  of  Pembroke,  regent,  with  instmo- 
tions  to  extinguish  every  symptom  of  disaffection,  if  anj 
should  arise,  on  their  first  appearance. 

xxviT.  A  new  war,  however,  sprung  up  from  a  quarter 
whence  it  was  least  expected.*  Among  die  Scottishmen  of 
the  first  rank,  who  were  with  king  £dward,  were  Rob^ 
Bruce,  son  of  him  who  contended  for  the  kingdom  with 
Baliol,  and  John  Cumin,  sumamed  the  red,  from  the  coloiir 
of  his  face,  cousin-german  of  John  Baliol,  the  last  king  of 
Conspinicy  Scotland.  These  he  had  often  talked  with  apart,  and  had 
and  Bruce,  long  amused  each  with  the  vain  expectation  of  the  throne, 
and  had  thus  obtained  their  assistance  in  the  redaction  of 
Scotland.  At  last,  having  discovered  the  deceit,  both  be- 
came extremely  desirous  of  an  opportunity  for  avenging 
themselves  on  the  king  for  his  perfidy;  but  being  rivals,  they 
were  restrained  by  mutual  suspicion,  from  communicatii^ 
their  designs  to  each  other.  At  last.  Cumin,  when  he  found 
that  the  proceedings  of  Edward  were  disagreeable  to  Bnice^ 
broke  silence,  and  beginning  with  the  commencement  of  all 
their  misfortunes,  lamented  grievously  the  calamities  of  their 
country  j  and  bitterly  inveighing  against  the  treachery  of 
the  king  of  England,  accused  both  himself  and  Bruce,  by 
whose  assistance  and  exertions  their  countrymen  had  been 
reduced  to  such  wretchedness.  After  this  first  conversation 
tliey  proceeded  further,  and  having  pledged  themselves  to 

*  Lord  Ilailcfl  doubts  the  generally-received  account  of  the  origin  of  the  r^ 
Tolution  which  gave  Scothmd  liberty,  apparently  because  it  must  rest  upo&  tfai 
testimony  of  Scottish  historians.  Uis  lordahip,  in  his  rigorous  cross-ezaminatioa 
of  their  evidence,  has  certainly  found  some  minor  circumstances  not  accooated 
for ;  but  the  leading,  and  only  important  facts,  as  stated  by  Buohanan,  remsia 
^*dovI)Ud  "  indeed,  but  uninvalidated,  and  no  other  or  better  authenticated  havt 
been  substituted.  The  Kirkpatrick's  arms  are  derived  firom  the  part  thdr 
ancestor  had  in  tho  transaction  at  Dumfries.  The  crait  is  a  hand  wikhadaggtfi 
and  tho  motto,  **  I*ae  mak  sicker." 
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each  other  to  preserve  secrecy,  it  was  finally  agreed  between  book 
them — that  Bruce  should  obtain  the  crown,  Cumin  yielding  ___^ 
op  his  right  to  himi  and  that  Cumin  should  receive  the 
large  and  opulent  estates  which  belonged  to  Bruce  in  Scot- 
land, and  be  held  next  in  rank  to  the  king.  When  these 
stipulations,  to  which  they  had  mutually  sworn,  were  writ- 
ten and  signed,  Bruce,  who  anxiously  waited  an  opportunity 
for  effecting  a  revolution,  having  left  his  wife  and  brothers 
in  Scotland,  set  out  for  the  English  court.* 

xxviu.  After  his  departure.  Cumin,  either  repenting  of  Cumin  die- 
his  first  design,  or  desirous  of  cutting  off  by  fraud  his  rival,  conspiraoy. 
Bruce,  and  preparing  for  himself  a  more  easy  path  to  the 
throne,  is  said  to  have  revealed  their  secret  combination  to 
Edward;  and  to  demonstrate  his  fidelity,  to  have  transmit- 
ted to  him  the  agreement  signed  by  both.  Upon  which, 
Bruce  was  arraigned  for  high  treason,  forbid  to  depart  the 
court,  and  had  secret  guards  set  over  him,  who  were  ordered 
to  watch  his  every  word  and  action.  The  delay  of  the  king 
in  punishing  so  open  a  crime,  arose  from  a  desire  to  appre- 
hend his  brothers,  before  the  report  of  his  execution  should 
reach  them.  In  the  meantime,  Bruce  was  warned  of  his 
imminent  danger,  by  the  earl  of  Montgomery,  a  friend  of 
his  family,  who  not  daring  to  commit  his  advice  for  an  im- 
mediate flight  to  writing,  cautioned  by  the  example  of  Bruce, 
sent  to  him  a  pair  of  gilded  spurs,  and  some  pieces  of  money, 
88  if  he  had  borrowed  them  from  him  the  day  before. 
Robert — for  dangers  make  men  quicksighted — ^perceived  the 
ngnification  of  the  gift,  and  at  night  sent  for  a  smith,  whom 
he  ordered  to  affix  shoes  inverted,  the  back  put  first,  upon 
three  horses,  lest  the  traces  of  their  route  during  tlie  flight, 

*  Hitherto,  the  character  of  Bruce  had  exhibited  few  of  those  noble  elements 
by  which  it  was  afterwards  distinguished.  He  had  shifted  from  Wallace  to 
Edward,  and  from  Edward  to  Wallace  alternately,  as  the  one  or  the  other  hap- 
pened to  be  in  the  ascendancy,  and  was  aa  oflcn  to  be  found  in  arms  against  the 
independence  of  his  country,  as  upon  its  side.  His  chief  exertions,  indeed,  up  to 
fhii  period,  had  been  for  the  presenration  of  his  family  estates,  and  now  that  the 
prcqwet  of  the  royal  succession  was  opened,  he  was  willing  to  exchange  these 
■tates  for  the  more  alluring  possession  of  the  Scottish  crown.  This  singular 
oompaet  between  him  and  his  rival  Cumin  occurred,  as  we  are  told  by  Barbour» 
wben  the  two  nobles  were  riding  on  a  certain  day  from  Stirling ;  and  its  mean- 
I  was  followed  by  a  contest  of  mutual  treachery,  through  which  the  one  waa 
,  and  the  other  became  a  fugitive. — T, 
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BOOR    should  be  tracked  in  the  snow,  and  that  same  night,  with 
^^^^'    two  companions,  setont  upon  his  joarney;  after  much  fatigue 
both  of  men  and  horses,  he  arrived  on  the  seventh  day,  at 
his  castie,  situate  in  Lochraaben.    There  he  fonnd  his  brother 
David,  and   Robert   Fleming,  and   having  joined  then, 
scarcely  had  he  informed  them  of  the  cause  of  his  flight, 
when  a  courier  who  was  carrying  letters  from  Cumin  to  the 
English  king  fell  into  his  hands     The  purport  of  the  de- 
spafclics  was,  that  Robert  should  be  put  to  deadi  instantly; 
tliat  there  was  danger  in  delay,  lest  one  of  his  noble  descent, 
and  60  popular,  equally  wise  and  bold,  should  excite  any 
new  disturbance.     The  treachery  of  Cumin  being  discovered 
by  these  proofs,  Robert,  inflamed  with  rage,  went  straight 
to  Dumfries,  where  he  might  get  some  intelligence  of  his 
enemy.     There,  having  found  Cumin  in  the  Franciscan 
church,  he  charged  him  with  the  letters,  which  he  produced; 
and  upon  his  impudently  denying  that  they  were  his,  Bruce, 
Brace       incapable  longer  of  repressing  his  anger,  thrust  a  dagger 
0^®"     through  Ills  body,  and  left  him  for  dead.     As  he  was  mount- 
ing  his  horse,  James  Lindsay,  and  Roger  Kirkpatrick,  the 
one  his  relation,  the  other  his  old  friend,  perceiving  him  pale 
and  agitated,  desired  to  know  the  reason,  when  he  briefly 
told  him  the  whole,  and  added,  he  believed  Cumin  was  dead. 
What,  answered  Lindsay,  have  you  left  such  an  important 
matter  in  uncertainty?  and  having  said  so,  he  returned  to 
the  church,  and  not  only  effectually  secured  him,  but  also 
killed  Ills  relation,  Robert  Cumin,  who  endeavoured  to  pro- 
tect him.*     This  murder  was  committed  in  the  year  1305, 
on  the  10th  day  of  February. 
Wallace         XXIX.  About  the  same  time,  Wallace,  betrayed  by  his  own 
betrayed,    familiar  friend,  John  Monteith,t  who  had  been  corrupted  by 

•  This  deed  was  more  correctly  attrilmted  by  <mr  old  historians  to  Kirk- 
patrick, who,  to  comraemorato  it,  assumed  the  motto  of  his  own  words  In  his 
coat  of  arms,  «•  I'se  mak  sicker."  The  burst  of  rage  under  which  Bruce  ii 
rashly  stabbed  his  rival,  is  said  to  hare  been  occasioned  by  the  latter  exclaimiBfi 
«*  You  lie !"  when  he  was  charged  with  treachery  and  double-dealing.  It  '* 
unnecessary  to  observe  that  the  answer  of  Cumin,  in  those  days  of  chiraliy,  n 
well  as  in  later  times,  was  such  that  even  the  horns  of  the  altar  could  scarcely 
protect  him  who  uttered  it. 

f  When  all  who  legitimately  in  Scotland  bore  the  title  of  iwUe  wen  tiaJton 
to  their  honour  and  to  their  eountry,  it  is  of  little  eonaequenoe  to  attempt  to 
redeem  one  from  the  additional  infamy  of  being  a  traitor  to  his  ftfend.    Wot 
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English  money,  was  taken  in  the  county  of  Lanark,  where    BOOK 
he  then  larked,  and  sent  to  London;  where,  by  the  infamous 1« 


oommand  of  Edward,  he  was  quartered,  and  his  disjointed 
members  hung  up  in  the  most  remarkable  places  of  England  Executed. 
and  Scotland,  as  a  ferror  to  others.  Such  was  the  end  of  a 
man,  by  far  the  most  pre*eminent  in  the  times  in  which  lie 
lived;  who,  for  greatness  of  soul  in  undertaking,  and  wisdom 
and  fortitude  in  conducting  perilous  enterprises,  may  be  com- 
pared with  the  most  illustrious  leaders  of  antiquity.  In  love 
to  his  country,  inferior  to  none  of  tlie  most  eminent  ancient 
patriots,  amid  the  general  slavery,  HE  stood  alone  unsubdued 
and  free;  and  neither  could  rewards  induce,  nor  terrors  force 
him  to  desert  tlie  public  cause,  which  he  had  once  under- 
taken; and  his  death  was  the  more  grievous,  because  un- 
conquered  by  his  enemies,  he  fell,  betrayed  by  those  from 
whom  it  was  least  to  be  expected. 

XCVII.  Bruce. 

XXX.  Bruce  only  waited  until  he  had  obtained  pardon  from  a.B,  laoo. 
the  pope,  for  killing  a  man  in  a  sacred  edifice,*  and  then,  in 

it  poteible  to  prore  that  Monteith  was  not  the  personal  friend  of  Wallace,  it  is 
noi  worth  proying,  yet  this  has  not  been  shown.  Uailes,  vol.  i.  pp.  843-345. 
Stin,  Monteith,  as  the  rile  inntniment  of  a  tyrant,  merits  the  execration  of  his 
eoantrjmen.  *'  Sir  John  of  Monteith,'*  sajs  Lan^ft,  as  quoted  in  the  Annals 
•f  Seotland,  **  pursued  Wallace  so  closely  that  he  took  him  unawares  one  night, 
while  be  was  in  company  with  his  mistress.  This  happened  through  the  treason 
of  Jack  Short,  the  servant  of  Wallace.  Wallace,  it  is  said,  had  slain  the  brother 
of  Jack  Short,  who,  on  that  account,  was  the  more  inclined  to  do  him  that  ill 
oiBoe."  The  last  scene  of  the  hero's  life  was  worthy  of  the  most  brilliant  that 
bad  preceded.  Supported  by  the  native  vigour  of  his  unshaken  soul,  he  asserted 
hit  personal  independence  before  the  bar,  and  in  the  capital  of  his  enemies,  whero 
he  WIS  sacrificed  by  his  remorseless  oppressor,  the  unconquercd  victim  of  hia 
eoontry's  liberty.  Stow  thus  relates  it : — **  William  Wallace,  which  had  oft- 
tlmee  set  Scotland  in  great  trouble,  was  taken  and  brought  to  London,  with 
freat  numbers  of  men  and  women  wondering  upon  him.  He  was  lodged  of 
William  Delect,  a  citizen  of  London,  in  Fenohurch  Street.  On  the  morrow, 
baing  the  ere  of  St.  Bartholomew,  he  was  brought  on  horseback  to  Westminster, 
John  Segrave,  and  GeiTrey,  knights,  the  mayor,  sheriffis,  and  aldermen  of  London 
aeoompanying  him  ;  and,  in  the  great  hall  at  Westminster,  he  being  placed  on 
Uie  Bonth  bench,  crowned  with  laurel,  for  that  be  had  said,  in  times  past,  that 
he  ooght  to  bear  a  crown  in  that  hall,  as  it  was  commonly  reported ;  and  being 
tppeaehed  for  a  traitor  by  Sir  Peter  Malorie,  the  king's  justice,  he  answered, 
jiat  he  never  was  a  traitor  to  the  king  of  England ;  but  for  the  other  things 
wberoof  he  was  accused  he  confessed  them,  and  was  after  headed  and  quartered." 
*  So  far  from  obtaining  absolution  from  the  Pope  for  the  murder  of  Cumin 
VOL.  I.  3  E 
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BOOK    the  following  month  of  April,  in  the  year  1306,  he  proceeded 

;_  to  Scone,  and  was  crowned  king.*     Knowing  what  a  power. 

ful  enemy  he  had  to  contend  with,  his  first  object  was  to 
collect  all  the  forces  he  could  from  every  quarter;  but  as 
the  whole  clan  Cumin,  the  power  of  which  family  has  neyer 
been  equalled  in  Scotland  either  before  or  since,  were  inimi- 
cal; and,  besides,  the  affections  of  many  were  alienated  on 
account  of  the  assistance  he  had  formerly  rendered  the  Eng- 
lish,'while  the  greater  part  remained  quiet,  from  a  dread  of 
the  enemy's  power;  yet,  on  the20tli  of  July,  he  dared,  with 
a  few  adherents,  to  risk  his  fortune  at  Methven,  in  an  action 
witli  Ayl mer,  Edward's  lieutenantt  In  this  trial  he  was  over- 

in  a  church,  and  obtaining  it  only  a  few  weeks  after  the  deed  was  committed, 
Bruce,  at  the  instigation  of  Edward  L,  was  solemnly  excommunicated  by  tbe 
pontiff,  and  Scotland  placed  under  an  interdict.  The  terrors  of  such  a  seDteoce 
were  well  known  to  the  English,  who  had  experienced  them  in  the  reign  of  Joho, 
tho  grandfather  of  their  present  sorereign ;  but  Scotland,  from  its  remoteDm 
and  poverty,  as  well  as  the  stubborn  independence  of  its  people,  had  hitherto, 
of  all  the  nations  of  Europe^  suffered  least  from  papal  inflictions,  and  was  of  them 
all  tho  least  disposed  to  submit  to  them.  Besides  this,  Bruce  had  attached  to 
his  cause  tho  heads  of  the  Scottish  clergy,  without  whose  aid  the  sentence  of 
Rome  could  not  be  carried  into  effect.  These  clerical  adherents  were  Willism 
de  Lambcrton,  Bishop  of  St.  Andrews,  Robert  Wishnrt,  Bishop  of  Glasgow, 
David  Murray,  Bishop  of  Moray,  and  the  Abbot  of  Scone.  While  he  was  thus 
so  well  guarded  and  befriended  against  Rome,  the  greatest  danger  of  Bruce  was 
from  the  secular  arm  of  England,  as  only  threo  Scottish  noblemen  of  the  higher 
rank — the  Earls  of  Lennox,  Errol,  and  Athol— joined  his  cause  at  the  commence- 
ment of  this  revolution. 

•  The  Earl  of  Fife,  who  had  the  privilege  of  crowning  the  kings  of  Scotland, 
In  right  of  his  ancestor  Macduff,  at  this  time  favoured  the  English  interest; 
but  his  sister  Tsaliclh,  wife  of  the  earl  of  Buchan,  secretly  repaired  to  Scone, 
asserted  the  claim  of  tlio  family,  and  placed  tho  crown  on  the  head  of  Robert  L 
For  tliis  crime  sho  was  afterwards  committed  to  close  confinement  in  the  casile 
of  Berwick,  in  a  cage  strongly  latticed  with  wood,  cross-barred,  and  secured  with 
iron.  William  of  Lambcrton,  Bishop  ot  St.  Andrews,  was  also  present  at  the 
coronation — his  high  ecclesiastical  dignity  preserved  him. 

f  Bruce  had  now  to  coraracnco  that  stem  apprenticeship  under  which  he  ws 
to  become  an  able  and  victorious  general,  as  well  as  a  wise  king,  for  as  yet  be 
had  evinced  nothing  more  tlian  mero  personal  courage  and  daring.  Even  hii 
first  essay,  the  battle  of  Mcthvcn,  was  distinguished  by  a  series  of  militAry 
blunders,  which  we  should  look  for  in  vain  in  the  life  of  Wallace.  Altliough 
engaged  in  a  great  national  contest,  he  challenged  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  as  if  to 
a  trial  of  arras  in  the  tournament ;  and,  relying  on  tho  promise  of  the  latter  tint 
ho  would  como  out  of  Perth  and  give  him  battle  on  the  following  day,  Brace 
encamped  within  a  mile  of  tho  town,  without  any  military  precautions  aj^aJosI 
a  nocturnal  surprise.  Was  this  indeed  the  Bruce  of  Bannockbum  ?  Bat  he 
profited  by  the  lesson  at  Methven,  not  only  to  avoid  all  such  Tnitpfr^"***  for  tb* 
ftttare,  but  to  tutu  Ui«m  successfully  agahust  hia  euemice* 
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come,  but  with  little  slaughter;  for  his  soldiers,  conscious  of   BOOK 

tlieir  own  inferiority,  fled,  almost  to  a  man,  nearly  as  soon.as ; 

the  battle  had  commenced.  Not  long  after,  when  he  came 
to  Athole,  and  thence  attempted  to  get  to  Argyle,  his  design  . 
being  discovered  to  the  Cumins,  he  was  forced  to  fight  upon 
fab  march,  at  a  place  called  Dalrie,  that  is,  the  royal  field; 
bat  having  lost  a  few  men,  the  rest  dispersed,  so  that  the 
event  of  this  engagement  was  similar  to  the  first.*  After  that 
time^  attended  by  only  one  or  two  companions,  he  wandered  His  mis- 
in  desert  places,  thinking  himself,  in  tlie  then  extremity  of 

*  At  the  mniicoeasfal  skirmish  of  Dalric,  whilo  Bruco  gallantly  protected  the 
Wfaeat  of  his  devoted  followers  through  the  dangeroas  pa9S,  and  endeavoured  to 
hold  the  parsuing  mountaineers  at  bay,  he  performed  a  deed  of  romantic  prowess 
wliiefa  poetry  and  painting  have  equally  loved  to  delineate.  Three  strong  clans- 
men of  the  Chief  of  Lorn,  a  father  and  two  sons,  having  swoni  to  revenge  the 
lend  of  their  lord  by  tho  death  of  his  hated  enemy,  attacked  Bruce  in  the  nar- 
rowest part  of  the  pass,  between  a  precipitous  rock  on  the  ono  side,  and  a  deep 
ioeb  on  the  other.  The  foremost  of  the  three  grasped  the  king's  bridle,  but  had 
liis  hand  lopi>ed  off  by  a  sword-stroko.  At  the  same  instant  the  second  brother 
■eizcd  Bruce  by  the  foot  within  the  iron  stirrup,  and  attempted  to  drag  him 
from  the  saddle ;  but  tho  latter,  by  rising  in  his  seat,  and  setting  spurs  to  his 
charger,  secured  the  hand  of  the  other  as  in  a  vice,  and  threw  him  off  his  feet. 
At  Uus  moment,  tho  father  sprang  upon  the  horse's  back  with  the  agility  of  a 
tiger,  and  endeavoured  either  to  stab  tho  hero  from  behind,  or  pinion  him  with 
his  arms.  Bruce,  thus  hampered,  had  no  room  to  wield  his  long  sword ;  but, 
taming  round  In  the  saddle,  ho  drew  this  fresh  assailant  forward  upon  the 
horse's  neck,  and  killed  him  by  a  blow  on  the  head  with  tlic  heavy  pommel  of 
his  sword,  or,  as  others  say,  with  the  short  steel  hammer  that  hung  at  bis  siddle 
bow,  after  which,  he  quickly  despatched  tho  miserable  wretch  below,  who  was 
•till  trailing  at  the  sturrup.  Tho  whole  event  passed  so  rapidly,  that  the  three 
deaths  seem  to  have  occurred  in  as  many  seconds.  One  circumstance  was  espe- 
cially characteristic  of  tho  fierce  pertinacity  of  these  assailants.  The  old  father, 
in  laying  hold  of  Bruco,  secured  his  cloak  with  such  a  death-gripe  that,  unable 
otherwise  to  free  himself  from  tho  arrest,  even  when  the  poor  wretch  was  a 
corpse,  the  king  was  obliged,  in  the  hurry  of  the  moment,  to  undo  tho  clasp  of 
his  mantle,  and  leave  cloak  and  corpse  together  behind  him.  The  pursuing  men 
of  Argyle  were  astounded,  and  drew  back,  while  tho  Baron  of  Cowal,  a  retainer 
of  the  Lord  of  Lorn,  could  not  repress  his  admiration.  "  It  seems  to  give  thee 
pleasure,"  said  Lorn  sulkily,  **  to  see  him  make  such  havoc  of  my  followers. 
'*  No,  by  my  faith ! "  replied  the  baron ;  "  but  be  he  friend  or  foe  who  performs 
such  gallant  deeds,  men  should  bear  faithful  witness  to  his  valour ;  and  never 
heard  I  of  knight  who  extricated  himself  from  such  perils  as  have  this  day  sur- 
rounded the  Bruce."  The  clasp  of  the  royal  mantle  was  carefully  preserved  by 
the  chief  as  a  memorial  of  Bruce*s  defeat  in  the  pass  of  Dalrie,  and  it  still  re- 
mains in  the  possession  of  his  descendants,  under  the  name  of  **  The  Brooch  of 
Lorn."  A  description  of  it  is  no  longer  necessary,  as  an  engraving  of  it  is  given 
by  Pennant  in  his  "  Tour  in  Scotland,"  and  has  been  re-engraved,  as  an  illus- 
tration to  the  word  Brooch,  in  "  The  Im|>erial  Dictionary." 
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BOOK    his  fortune,  safest  with  but  few  companions,  and  led  a  life 
;_  almost  like  the  beasts  of  the  forest,  without  any  hope  of 


assistance,  if  he  should  ever  again  wish  to  risk  his  fortune; 
for  the  commonalty ,  from  this  double  defeat,  auguring  ill  for 
the  future,  universally  forsook  him.*  Two  only  of  his  ancient 
friends  remained  unalterably  faithful,  Malcolm  Lennox,  earl 
of  Lennox,  and  Gilbert  Hay.  The  English,  however,  not  yet 
satiated  with  his  wretchedness,  sent  parties  into  every  part  of 
the  kingdom,  to  apprehend  his  relations ;  and,  besides,  or- 
dered all  the  wives  and  children  of  the  exiles  to  leave  the 
kingdom  by  a  certain  day.  The  wife  of  Robert  himself,  be- 
ing taken  by  William,  earl  of  Ross,  was  sent  into  England; 
Nigel,  his  brother,  betrayed  by  the  governor  of  Kildmmmy 
castle,  fell,  together  with  his  wife  and  children,  into  the  hands 
of  the  enemy.  Thomas  and  Alexander,  his  other  brothers, 
wliile  flying  from  Galloway  to  Carrick,  were  taken  at  Loch 
Byan — the  bay  of  Rerigonius^  according  to  Ptolemy— and 
sent  into  England.  These  three  were  executed  at  different 
places;  the  rest  of  the  Brucian  party  were  every  where 
eagerly  pursued,  put  to  death,  and  their  estates  confiscated. 
The  king  himself,  frequently  only  with  one  companion,  and 
sometimes  alone,  wandered  through  the  most  uncultivated 
places,  and  daily,  and  hourly,  changed  his  retreats;  and  even 
thus  not  thinking  himself  safe  from  the  perfidy  of  his  coun- 
trymen,  or  the  cruelty  of  his  enemies,  he  passed  over  to  the 
Takes  re-  iEbudaj,  to  some  of  his  ancient  adherents.  When  he  had 
Jlbud©.  ^  lurked  there  several  monilis,  because  he  appeared  nowhere, 
he  was  believed  to  have  perished,  and  his  enemies  desisted 
from  searcliing  after  him.  This  report,  although  it  was  con- 
ducive to  Iiis  security,  yet,  as  it  would  have  taken  away  from 

•  Daring  the  terrible  dangers  and  prirations  of  this  wandering  kind  of  life, 
Bruce  not  only  learned  endurance  for  himself,  but  endeavoured  to  im|>art  it  to 
others  ;  and  the  manner  in  which  he  cheered  the  spirits  of  his  faithful  followers 
with  the  hopes  of  better  days,  is  one  of  the  most  touching  pictures  in  history- 
Sometimes  ho  drew  his  arguments  from  the  old  historians,  and  told  them  of 
those  happy  reverses  by  which  nations,  as  well  as  individuals,  had  been  unex- 
pectedly raised  from  ruin  to  prosperity  ;  and  sometimes  from  romances,  which, 
at  that  time,  formed  the  chief  reading  of  those  good  knights  who  were  able  to 
read.  Barbour,  from  whom  we  learn  the  fact,  specifics  some  of  those  iostancef 
which  the  Bruce  adduced  ;  such  as  the  heroic  exertions  of  Rome  after  the  batUo 
of  Cannae,  and  those  of  Duke  Paris,  when  he  was  besieged  in  the  tower  of 
Egrymor  by  King  Lawyn,  as  recorded  in  the  romance  of  Fcrembns. 
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lis  adherents  all  hopes  of  his  ever  recovering  the  kingdom ,    BOOK 

f  continued  top  long,  he  determined  to  refute,  by  some  new 

ittempt;  and  having  received  a  small  body  of  forces  from 

;he  friends  with  whom  he  had  been  concealed,  he  sailed  over 

»  Carrick.*     There  he  took,  by  surprise,  his  own  patri-  Landihi 

Bonial  castle^t  garrisoned  by  a  strong  body  of  English,  whom 

*  It  WM  In  tbs  little  libuiid  of  Rachrin,  lituated  on  the  nortluen  eoast  of 
belmd,  tbat  Bmee  and  his  few  adberonte  spent  the  winter.  On  their  first 
laiiding,  the  simple  inhsbltimts,  dismayed  at  such  a  yisit,  fled  to  a  fortress  in 
Ike  interior  Ibr  shelter ;  bat  being  reassured  bj  the  eonrteous  behaviour  of  their 
sew  guests  tlisy  supplied  them  with  profisions  daring  the  winter,  and  seTeral 
of  the  iskaders  pledged  their  allegianoe  to  Bruce,  and  enrolled  themselves  in  hii 
band.  On  the  approach  of  spring,  the  king  having  received  aaslBtance  from 
Christina  of  the  Ides,  a  ladj  of  great  rank  and  influence,  sot  sail  for  Arran  in 
Odrty-three  gaOiea,  whidi,  perhaps,  were  nothing  better  than  coracles,  or  open 
boats,  eUefly  used  by  the  rnde  islesmen  in  fishing.  This  armament  was  indeed 
Bto  CiuaMm  tfekU  of  modem  history — ^the  rude  typo  of  those  mighty  fleets  over 
vhich  the  descendants  of  Bruoe  have  borne,  and  still  bear  sway.  Ten  days 
prerioosly.  Sir  James  Douglss  had  left  Raehrin  with  a  few  followers,  to  prcjMire . 
the  way  for  the  intended  invasion,  and  wss  so  fortunate  on  his  landing  in 
Arran  as  to  surprise  an  English  convoy  on  its  way  to  the  castle  of  Brodick,  by 
which  he  obtained  a  valuable  store  of  clothing,  arms,  and  provisions,  that  was 
of  great  aernoe  to  the  king's  followers  on  their  arrival.  This  good  forlune  was 
noceeded  by  the  supernatural  beacon-light  that  shone  upon  the  height  near 
Tumberrj  Castle,  and  conducted  Bruce  through  tho  dark  ni<^ht  to  the  coast 
of  Carrick,  and  tho  recovery  of  h'ls  paternal  mansion. 

f  This  was  Tumbcrry  Castle,  a  place  of  rom.intio  interest  in  Scottish  history* 
It  belongsd  to  the  widowed  Countess  of  Carrick,  and  thither  sho  carried  the 
t|fiMlamiM»  lord  of  Cleveland  and  Annandale,  whom  she  took  prisoner,  that  she 
might  the  more  securely  make  him  her  husband.  From  this  strange  marriage, 
Kobert  Brnoe,  their  eldest  son,  became  lord  of  the  building  and  its  fair  earldom 
of  Carrick.  The  recovery  of  the  castle,  which  Buchanan  so  briefly  notices  here, 
was  aooompanied  by  a  startling  incident  that  might  well  bo  called  supernatural. 
When  Brace  arrived  in  Arran,  and  contemplated  a  landing  in  Carrick,  he  dis- 
pfttehed  a  messenger  thither,  with  orders  to  light  a  firo  upon  an  eminence  near 
the  castle  open  a  certain  day,  if  he  found  the  common  people  well  affected  to  his 
cause.  The  envoy  found  the  town  and  castle  of  Turnberry  so  strongly  garrisoned 
by  the  English,  that  a  successful  landing  seemed  hopeless,  and  was  hastening 
back  at  the  time  appointed  to  prevent  tho  embarkation,  when  he  was  horrified 
to  see  a  light— how  or  by  whom  kindled  he  knew  not— blazing  from  tho  very 
eouoenee  on  which  he  was  directed  to  raise  the  signal !  Bruco  also  saw  it,  and 
embarked  with  his  little  band.  On  reaching  the  hostile  shore,  he  there  found 
the  messenger  waiting  to  prevent  his  knding.  "  Traitor  I"  cried  tho  king,  when 
he  found  that  he  had  thus  fallen  into  what  seemed  an  ambuscade;  *'  why  did 
you  light  the  fire? "  "  I  lighted  no  fire,"  the  man  answered ;  «•  but  onsecing  it 
at  mghtfaD,  I  hurried  hither  to  warn  you  of  the  mistake."  To  go  hack  waa  now 
too  late,  and  Bruce  and  his  bold  friends  resolved  to  abido  tho  issue.  It  was 
t^idnight,  and  the  enemy  were  securely  asleep  without  watch  or  guard  in  the 
Looses  and  hamlets  round  the  castle,  little  dreaming  that  he  was  at  hand,  and 
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BOOK  he  put  to  the  sword;  and,  lest  his  passage  should  be  cut  off 
^^^^'  by  the  enemy,  he  crossed  the  Frith  of  Clyde,  and  captured, 
with  equal  facility,  the  castle  of  Inverness,  strongly  fortified^ 
situate  on  a  high  rock  by  the  river  Ness,  but  negligently 
guarded  on  account  of  the  remote  situation  of  the  country. 
XXXI.  The  report  of  these  exploits  being  spread  abroad, 
created  a  great  sensation  throughout  all  Scotland.  Besides 
his  former  friends,  who  hastened  from  their  hiding  places  to 
the  king's  standard,  the  haughtiness  of  the  English  had  pro. 
cured  him  many  new  ones ;  for  they,  when  they  thought  he 
was  dead,  had  exercised  their  power  more  rapaciously  and 
cruelly  than  before.  His  army,  in  consequence,  was  in- 
creased,  not  with  reluctant  levies,  but  with  soldiers  of  the 
best  description,  cither  such  as  were  inured  to  exertion,  or 
impelled  by  despair  to  the  utmost  extremity  of  daring.  He 
Takes  and  Seized  all  the  castles  every  where  throughout  the  south  of 
thf^ftlea  Scotland,  and  destroyed  every  one  that  he  took;  partly  tliat 
^t^  he  might  not  weaken  his  forces  by  dividing  them  into  garri- 
sons, and  partly  that  the  enemy  might  not,  in  case  of  recap- 
turing them,  have  any  place  of  safety.  When  Bruce  liad 
thus  victoriously  removed  every  obstacle,  and  had  penetrated 
into  the  interior  of  tlie  kingdom,  John  Cumin,  earl  of  Bnchan, 
informed  of  liis  movements,  came  up  with  liim,  at  a  \fOod 
tlnougli  which  tlie  river  Esk  flows  into  the  plains  of  Meanis, 
and,  with  an  army  of  English  and  Scots,  which  he  had  sud- 
denly  raised,  having  called  out  all  who  were  able  to  bear 
arms,  lie  followed  him  to  a  place  named  Glenesk.  Bruce, 
perceiving  that  the  narrow  pass  was  favourable  for  his 
smaller  force,  prepared  for  battle,  and  waited  the  enemy. 
Cumin  drew  out  his  army  in  an  extended  line,  thinking  tliat 
his  opponents  would  be  panic-struck  at  the  appearance  of 

were  only  roused  by  the  blast  of  his  war-horn,  and  the  flash  of  his  tiro-han<!fd 
Bwoi*d,  80  that  they  wore  slain  and  dispersed  almost  without  resistance,  whiia 
Lord  Percy,  wiio  heard  the  din,  but  eould  not  divine  the  cause,  was  unwilling 
to  sally  forth  from  the  castle  to  their  defence.  He  soon  after  evacuated  Turn- 
berry,  and  left  the  ancient  halls  to  their  rightful  occupant,  while  Bruce  by  thii 
victory  obtained  such  supplies  of  plate,  war-horses,  and  arms,  as  enabled  hiin  to 
carry  on  the  war  with  success.  Such  is  the  historical  interest  which  attacbrt 
to  that  fragment  of  mouldering  stone  that  stands  so  lonely  upon  the  sfa-bcaten 
coast  of  Carrick ;  and  long  may  it  there  remain,  as  a  monument  of  the  Iiero 
whom  it  nursed,  and  the  heroism  that  issued  from  ita  walls  for  the  achieremeot 
of  Scottish  independence  \ 
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multitude;  but  when  he  saw  that  they  maintained    BOOK 
osition,  conscious  of  the  inferiority  of  his  soldiers,  he     ^^^  ^ 
ot  risk  an  engagement,  in  a  situation  which  was  rather 
urable.     He  first  sent  a  herald  to  Bruce  to  treat  for 
nsion  of  arms,  preliminary  to  a  treaty  of  peace,  which, 

obtained,  he  made  no  more  mention  of  peace,  but 
oured  to  increase  his  forces  by  every  means  in  his 

and  distrusting  the  Scots  who  were  in  his  army,  many 
m  favoured  Bruce,  he  asked  for  aid  from  the  English, 
meantime  Bruce,  that  he  might  teach  tlie  English  to 

him,  and  also  raise  the  spirits  of  his  friends,  stuck 

close  to  the  forces  of  the  enemy,  harassinir  them,  now  Harnsses 

1  J  •  xi  J        •   •  4.UX'    **^®  enemy. 

place  and  now  in  another ;  and  seizmg  upon  tn^ir 

*  garrisons,  never  remaining  long  in  one  spot,  or  afford- 

opponents  any  opportunity  for  retaliation.     About 

ae,  Simon  Eraser  and  Walter  Logan,  brave  knights, 

lent  lovers  of  their  country,  were  taken  by  some  per- 

f  the  Cumin  faction,  and  delivered  to  the  English. 

^ere  both  executed  at  London. 

I.  Nearly  at  the  same  time,  James  Douglas,  son  of  isjoincdbj 

n,  joined  himself  to  the  party  of  Bruce.*     He  was    ^"^  ^' 

g  man,  allowed  to  excel  in  all  the  liberal  arts;  and 

le  studied  at  Paris,  having  heard  that  his  father  was 

I  into  prison  by  the  English,  where  he  died  not  long 

eturned  home  to  consult  with  his  relations  respecting 

ture  conduct.     But  finding  his    estates  confiscated, 

}  friends  dispersed,  reduced  to  a  state  of  extreme  in- 

les  Douglas,  so  affectionately  remembered  by  his  countrymen  as  the 
ord  James,'*  had  joined  Bruco  long  before  this  period,  and  borne  a  part 
privations  and  wanderings,  in  which,  next  to  the  king  himself,  he  was 
conspicuous  of  the  bold  adventurers.  It  was  while  Bruce  was  travelling 
hmaben  to  Glasgow  on  his  way  to  be  crowned  at  Scone,  that  the  young 
let  him,  swore  allegiance  to  him,  and  never  afterwards  parted  from  his 
irboor,  after  describing  this  interview,  adds  : — 

Thus  gat  made  they  their  acquaintance. 

That  never  since  for  nae  kind  [of]  chance 

Departed  while  they  living  were: 

Their  friendship  waxed  ay  mair  and  m&irt 

Jor  he  served  ay  leally; 

And  the  other  full  willingly, 

That  was  both  worthy,  wight,  and  irise^ 

Sewarded  him  veil  lus  semoe.** 

taken  the  liberty  to  modernise  the  orthography  of  the  abore  extract. 
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BOOK  digence,  he  applied  to  William  Lambert,  Uahop  of  St  An- 
^^^*    drew8»  by  whom  he  was  kindly  received,  and  homrarabtjr 


entertained,  mitil  Edward,  after  he  had  reduced  almott  evciy 
other  fortress  in  Scotland,  sat  down  to  bedege  Stirllii^ 
Lambert,  going  thither  to  pay  obeisance  to  diat  monanh^ 
carried  Douglas  along  with  himy  and,  baring  founds  fifov- 
able  opportunity,  entreated  the  king  to  restore  his  inherit- 
ance to  the  yooug  man,  whom  he  woold  find  •  true  sobjw^ 
and  whose  bravery  and  fidelity  he  might  use  with  adYantepi 
adding,  besides,  such  praise  as  he  thought  would  praoote 
the  interest  of  Douglas.  But  the  king,  when  he  leariied  kb 
name  and  family,  reflected  bitterly  on  the  stubbomneaof 
William  his  father,  and  replied— That  he  neiUier  wished  to 
employ  his  son,  nor  make  use  of  his  assistance  i  nor  ooidd 
he  restore  him  his  paternal  estat^  even  if  he  wished  it  bi* 
cause  he  had  already  bestowed  them  as  rewards  i^on  Am 
who  had  deserved  well  of  hinu  Thus  dismissed  by  tb 
king  of  England,  James  remained  with  Lambert  till  Bnm 
came  to  Mearns ;  then,  that  he  might  lose  no  oppofftani^ 
of  injuring  the  cause  of  Edward,  whose  aversion  to  hfan  k 
perceived  to  be  implacable,  carrying  off  the  bishop's  honei 
and  some  money,  but  not  without  his  knowledge,  he  joiofll 
Bruce,  to  whom  his  services  were  of  much  avail  in  many  a 
rough  storm. 
Sdward  xxxiu.  Not  long  after,  both  kings,  almost  at  the  same 
^^'  moment,  fell  seriously  ill.  Edward,  while  busy  in  prepariif 
for  war  against  the  Scots,  died  of  his  distemper  in  a  few  da}% 
at  Lancaster,  leaving  as  his  heir,  his  son  Edward  IL,  wIkh 
from  the  place  where  he  was  born,  was  sumamed  Caenur- 
von.*    The  young  king,  with  the  army  which  his  father  hai 

*  It  was  at  the  small  Tillage  of  Bui^li-apoii-Sands  that  Edward  L  died,  m 
the  Tth  of  July,  1 307.  Roused  to  unnatural  exertion  by  the  alarmhig  saeeesBi 
of  Bruce,  he  ordered  a  military  muster  to  meet  him  at  Carlisle,  where  he  oi 
confined  by  indisposition ;  and  when  the  army  commenoed  its  march,  he  ^Seai 
up  his  litter,  in  which  be  had  been  hitherto  earried,  in  the  cathedral  at  Cariida 
and  mounted  his  war-horse,  to  lead  the  expedltioii  in  pereon.  Bat  this  hit 
effort  only  hastened  his  end.  He  could  get  no  fiuther  than  Borgh-on-Saadi,  iii 
there  ho  expired.  His  dying  chai^  was  a  strange  miztore  of  defotion  td 
vindictivcness.  His  heart  he  ordered  to  be  conveyed  to  the  Holy  Land,  ill 
settled  a  stipend  for  a  hundred  knights  and  their  Momtn,  to  perfom  mOttii; 
aenrlce  for  one  year  in  Palestine,  ui  defenee  of  the  holy  Mpnkim.  Ai  fcr  Ik 
body,  he  directed  that  it  slionhi  be  boiled  In  a  oasldnin  till  Um  fall  lam^ 
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eollected,  marched  against  the  enemy,  having  «ent  before    BOOK 
him  a  proclamation  to  Dumfries,  ordei-ing  all  the  Scots  to 


meet  him  there.  Bat  a  few  only  arriving  from  the  neigh- 
bouring counties,  and  they  tardily;  and  he,  at  the  same  time» 
receiving  intelligence  that  his  dominions  beyond  seas  were 
in  a  disturbed  state,  left  a  force  suiEcient,  as  he  thought,  to 
foell  any  insurrection  in  Scotland,  and  making  some  tem- 
porary domestic  arrangements,  went  over  to  France.  In 
the  interval,  Robert,  on  being  informed  of  the  death  of  the 
king  of  England,  greatly  relieved,  began  to  cherish  brighter 
hopes,  and  his  elevation  of  spirit  sustained  his  weakness  of 
body.  Well  aware,  however,  how  much  the  prudence  of  a 
general  contributes  to  secure  victory,  he  so  managed  his 
preparations  for  this  last  decisive  stake,  that  he  wished 
rather  to  meet  and  to  engage  than  to  avoid  the  enemy.  On 
tte  other  hand,  when  the  English  king  returned  more  slowly 
tiian  his  friends  expected,  John  Cumin,  ambitious  of  the 
l^ory  of  finishing  the  war  by  himself,  and  hoping  that 
Robert  had  either  sunk  under  his  disease,  added  to  his  other 
distresses,  or  that  his  sickness  would  prevent  his  being 
present  in  the  battle,  collecting  into  one  body  all  the  forces  Camm 
he  could  muster,  marched  direct  against  the  enemy.  Bruce,  Bruoo. 
however,  in  order  to  animate  his  soldiers,  ordered  himself 
to  be  placed  on  horseback,  and  his  appearance  alone,  al- 
though  he  could  scarcely  maintain  his  seat,  even  when  sus- 
tained by  two  soldiers,  infused  such  courage  into  the  minds  of 
his  men,  that  never  did  they  enter  into  battle  with  greater 
alacrity.  Cumin,  who  had  placed  his  hopes  of  victory  in 
the  sickness  of  his  opponent,  when  he  could  neither  retain 
his  men  by  persuasion  nor  punishment,  was  forced  to  be- 
take himself  to  flight  along  with  them.  Many  were  taken  isdefe«led 
in  the  pursuit,  and  all  the  prisoners  were  treated  withJiyT^**^ 
fanmani^. 

XXXIV.  This  victory,  obtained  at  Inverury,  as  it  cured  tho 

bM  from  the  bones,  ailer  which,  the  skeleton  was  to  be  carried  into  Scotiand  as 
often  as  the  country  rebelled.  Froissart  relates  the  whole  of  this  grim  dying 
eharge  with  his  wonted  simplicity  and  minuteness,  and  adds,  that  the  Prince  of 
Wales  solemnly  swore  to  its  performance,  in  presence  of  all  the  barons  assembled 
nmnd  the  dying  king.  Notwithstanding  this  oath,  the  body  was  sent  to  be 
buried  in  the  royal  sepulchre  at  "Westminster,  and  Edward  II.,  instead  of  sab< 
dving  the  Scots,  was  aobdited  and  deposed  by  his  own  rebeUlons  barons. 
VOU  I.  3  9 
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BOOK    king  of  bis  distemper,  so  it  was  to  him  the  beginning  of  hi^ 
prosperity;  for,  from  that  day,  whatever  he  attempted  he 


successfully  executed.     Shortly  after  he  marched  into  Ax- 
gyle,  which  he  wasted,  and  forced  Alexander,  lord  of  the 
county,  to  surrender,  who,  retiring  to  England  with  bis 
family,  died  there,  not  long  after,  in  very  indigent  circura- 
Bruce  foi-  stances.     The  same  year,  on  the  30th  of  June,  Edward 
^^eto^.^^  Bruce  fought  with  equal  success  at  Dee,  a  river  of  Galloway. 
Roland,  a  noble  Gallovidian  knight,  was  slain  in  the  battle, 
Donald  the  Islander  taken  in  flight,  and  Galloway  wasted 
far  and  wide.*    These  insojrectionary  insults  roused  Ed- 
ward, the  English  king,  though  desirous  of  ease»  and  averse 
to  war;  who,  when  he  perceived  that  every  engagement 
Edward  11.  proved  adverse,  next  year  entered  8cotland  with  a  large  army, 
ScoUand.    ^'^^'ch  was  aflerwards  re-inforced  by  such  Scots  as  had  not 
yet  deserted  tlie  English  cause.     With  these,  he  advanced 
Retires,     as  far  as  Renfrew,  but  returned  without  accomplishing  any 
thing  worthy  of  notice,  either  through  inactivity,  or  becaose, 
in  the  scarcity  which  then  afflicted  Scotland^  Robert  had 
caused  all  j^rovisions  to  be  removed  from  the  country  through 
wliich  liis  army  was  to  march,  to  more  inaccessible  places.! 
After  his  depai'ture,  the  Scottish  king  spent  the  remainder 
of  the  year  in  reducing  the  castles  which  were  still  held  by 
the  English,  the  greater  part  of  which,  despairing  of  assist- 
ance, surrendered  witliout  a  formal  siege. 

•  Tliis  campaign  of  Edward  Bruce  in  Galloway,  Blthoagh  so  briefly  dismiMpd* 
was  one  of  the  most  splendid  events  in  this  chivalroas  waifaie.  Hit  first  engage- 
ment was  at  tbe  water  of  Cric,  where  he  eompletdy  deieated  twelve  hoadrei 
of  the  English,  and  their  allies,  the  men  of  Galloway.  Hia  second  victoty  was 
obtained  over  fifteen  hundred  of  the  enemy,  whom  he  desperately  charged  at  tbe 
bead  of  only  fifty  armed  knights  and  gentlemen,  and  roated,  after  throe  fitriMi 
onsets,  which  made  them  iongine  that  the  whob  Seoitish  army  was  upon  tkan. 
His  third  was  that  at  the  Dee,  mentioned  by  Btichanan.  By  these  victones  af 
Edward  Bruce,  and  the  capture  of  thirteen  castles,  which  he  achieved  in  tbe 
course  of  one  year,  the  district  of  Galloway,  hitherto  the  most  nniameable  ii 
Sootlaod,  was  reduced  to  complete  submission. 

t  Two  other  invasions  of  Edward  II.  into  Scotland  rapidly  followed  ;  hot  in 
in  all  the  three,  no  battle  ooonrred.  Bnco,  who,  as  yet»  was  enly  gathcnoK 
force,  and  still  unequal  to  enoounter  a  royal  Boglish  army,  laid  waste  tbt 
country  in  front  of  the  invaders,  and  thus  starved  them  into  a  retreat.  In  ^ 
manner  Wallace,  although  hia  head  was  Ueaohing  in  the  winds  over  LondM 
bridge,  was  still  defending  Scotland  hj  his  example;  while  Brvoe,  by  oarefsHf 
Allowing  it,  was  proving  himself  tha  worthy  pupil  of  a  btro  m  winat  slipik* 
was  now  anxious  to  tread. 
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xxxY.  Next  year,  a.d.  1310,  Brace,  in  order  to  retaliate    book 
upon  the  enemy,  twice  invaded  England,  and  returned  with    ^^^ 
immense  booty,  without  coming  to  any  engagement     In  the  Brace  re- 
two  following  years,  he  recovered  fJmost  all  the  fortified 
places  which  remained  in  the  possession  of  the  English. 
Perth  he  took  by  storm/  and  put  all  the  garrison,  Scottish  Reduces 
and  English,  promiscuously  to  the  sword,  by  which  the   ^    ' 
others  were  deterred  from  making  an  equally  obstinate  re- 
sistance.    He  then  levelled  the  walls,  and  fill^  up  the  ditch. 
The  terror  of  this  example  forced  Dumfries,  Lanark,  Ayr, 
and  Bute,  besides  many  other  places  less  strongly  fortified, 
to  surrender.     In  the  beginning  of  spring,  on  Fastings- even, 
the  night  before  Lent,  usually  celebrated  by  Bacchanalian 
rites,  James  Douglas  surprised  the  castle  of  Roxburgh,  while 
the  garrison  were  engaged  in  their  revels }  and,  not  long 
after,  Thomas  Randolph  recovered  tlie  almost  impregnable 
castle  of  Edinburgh.    The  Isle  of  Man  likewise  surrendered , 
and  the  fortresses  were  everywhere  destroyed,  lest  they 
ajiould  afterwards  prove  receptacles  for  the  enemy.     In  the 
meantime,  Edward  Bruce  closely  besieged  Stirling  castle,  Rio^re  of 
situate  on  a  rock,  precipitous  on  every  side,  except  the  one  casUe. 
by  which  it  is  approached.     It  was  held  by  Philip  Moubray, 
a  l»*ave  man,  who,  perceiving  the  success  of  the  Brucian 
party,  had  strengthened  the  fortifications,  and  amply  sup. 
plied  it  with  arms  and  provisions,  to  stand  a  siege,  to  which 
he  already  looked  forward.     Wherefore,  when  Edward  had 
spent  a  considerable  time  in  vainly  assaulting  the  place,  and 
had  no  hope  of  taking  it  by  force,  rather  than  seem  to  have 
been  reptdsed,  or  to  abandon  it  altogether,  he  agreed  to 
conditions,  stipulating — That  if  the  English  did  not  afford 
assistance  to  the  besieged  within  one  year  from  that  date^ 

*  In  the  capture  of  this  tovrn,  which  was  effected  by  escalade,  the  king  him* 
•elf  earned  a  ladder,  and  was  the  first  to  enter  the  ditch.  Barbour  says,  p.  1 82, 
that  when  the  king  passed  the  ditch  of  Perth,  in  order  to  scale  the  walls,  the 
water  stood  to  his  throat.  This  shows  that  Brace  was  not  of  a  stature  beyond 
that  of  other  men.  If  he  had  been  much  taller  than  his  soldiers,  the  water, 
which  stood  to  his  throat,  must  hare  drowned  theoL  A  French  gentleman,  who 
ehanced  to  be  present,  when  he  saw  the  king  pass  on,  exclauned,  '*  What  shall 
we  say  of  our  French  lords,  who  spend  their  days  in  good  cheer  and  jollity,  while 
BO  worthy  a  knight  hasards  his  life  to  win  a  miserable  hamlet!"  Saying  this, 
with  the  gay  yalour  which  has  always  distinguished  the  French  nobility,  he  threw 
himself  into  the  water.  Mowed  the  king,  and  shared  his  danger. 
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BOOK    the  castle  should  be  surrendered  to  the  Scota,  and   the 
^^'    garrison  allowed  to  march  wherever  they  chose  with  all 
their  effects. 

xxxvi.  These  conditions  greatly  displeased  the  king,  yet 
that  he  might  not  break  his  brother's  faith,  he  agreed  to 
observe  them;  and  as  he  did  not  doubt  but  that  the  English 
would  come  at  the  day  appointed,  he  instantly  prepared,  as 
well  as  his  poverty  and  circumscribed  resources  would  allow, 
for  meeting  his  powerful  enemy  in  a  last  decisive  encounter. 
Edward's    The  king  of  England,  who  perceived  himself  dispossessed, 
S^8*toro-by  those  Scots  whom  his  father^ had  left  vanquished  and 
Mevoit      broken,  not  only  of  that  kingdom,  bat  even  forced  to  con- 
tend for  England,  determined  to  extirpate  a  nation  often 
rebellious,  and  always  unquiet,  hostile,  and  troublesome. 
In  order  to  accomplish  thb  he  raised  an  army,  composed, 
besides  his  English  subjects,  and  tlie  Scots  who  adhered  to 
the  English  faction,  of  levies  from  the  transmarine  posses- 
sions, then  extensive  and  opulent,  greater  than  any  king  of 
England  is  ever  said  to  have  collected  before.     In  additioq, 
he  procured  assistance  from  his  foreign  allies,  particularly 
the  Flemings,  whom  his  father  had  assisted  against  Philip, 
king  of  France.     In  this  host,  there  were  reported  to  be  up- 
wards  of  one  hundred  thousand  fighting  men,  exclusive  of 
the  crowd  of  servants,  attendants,  and  sutlers,  who  brought 
provisions,  by  sea  and  land,  to  support  them  in  a  country 
not  very  fruitful  in  itself,  and  which  had  for  so  many  years 
been  the  theatre  of  war;  all  followed  by  an  immense  multi- 
tude, to  be  distributed  in  colonies,  and  receive  lands,  who  had 
brought  tlieir  wives  and  children  along  with  them.     The 
whole  strength  of  England,  an  opulent  and  Icmg  flourishing 
kingdom,  presented  thus  to  view,  produced  such  a  confidence 
in  every  breast,  that  the  universal  topic  of  conversation, 
witli  this  vast  assemblage,  was  not  so  much  about  carrying 
on  the  war,  as  about  dividing  the  spoil. 
Bruce  pre-      xxxvii.  Bruce,  having  heard  of  these  great  preparations 
meet  him.  of  the  enemy,  likewise  arrayed  his  forces,  a  small  number, 
indeed,  against  such  a  multitude— only  thirty  thousand  men 
— but  they  were  accustomed  to  war,  and  hardened  by  dom- 
estic sufferings,  and  carried  in  their  right  hands  their  lives, 
their  fortunes,  and  every  hope  that  is  dear  to  maiu     With 
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:his  band,  he  encamped  on  the  left  side  of  the  river  Bannock.  BOOK 
This  river  has  steep  banks,  and  but  few  and  narrow  fords ;  ^^^ 
t  is  about  two  miles  distant  from  Stirling.  Below  tlie  hills^ 
lefore  it  reaches  the  Forth,  it  passes  through  a  country  some- 
what level,  but  in  various  places  impeded  by  marshes.  In 
winter,  for  the  most  part,  it  rushes  with  a  rapid  torrent,  but 
t  the  then  season  of  the  year,  owing  to  the  midsummer  heats^ 
he  waters  were  low  and  fordable  in  many  places.  As  the 
loots  king  was  inferior  in  men,  so  much  the  more  anxious 
ras  he,  by  every  possible  art  and  stratagem,  to  render  the 
assage  of  the  river  difficult  to  the  English,  who  occupied  the 
ight  bank.  In  the  level  places,  he  caused  deep  ditches  to  be 
ug,  into  which  he  fixed  sharp  stakes,  in  such  a  manner, 
fiat  when  covered  over  with  slight  turf,  the  deceit  was  con- 
ealed ;  and,  besides,  he  ordered  iron  caltrops*  to  be  scattered 
rherever  it  appeared  they  could  be  of  service. 

*  Caltrops,  an  inm  instnuneiit,  ooosbting  of  sharp  spikes,  which,  hoireyer 
irown,  always,  when  Ijinj^  present  one  or  two  of  their  points  upwards.  They 
re  particolariy  annoying  to  caTahy.  Not  nuuiy  yean  ago,  some  of  them  were 
»and  when  digging  on  the  site  of  the  field  of  battle.  "  Barbonr,"  Lord  Ilailea 
unarks,  '*speaks  not  of  the  caltrops  which  Bachanan  mentions,  but  it  Ib  pot* 
'hU  that  they  also  may  hare  been  nsed."  The  aboTO  fact  confirms  Bachanan's 
atement  that  they  were. 

John  Barfooar,  archdeacon  of  Aberdeen,  wlio  died  ISOG,  wrote  a  metrical 
istory  of  The  Bmoe,  ia  the  ancient  Soottiih  tongue,  which  Fordun  praises  as 
erspicuons  and  elegant  Ills  account  of  the  battle  of  Bannockbum  is  more 
articular,  and  differs  in  some  of  the  incidents  firom  that  of  Buchanan.  It  has 
een  illustrated  by  Lord  Hailes,  whose  narratire  forms  a  complete  yiew  of  the 
Btion.    To  the  Scottish  reader  no  apology  will  be  requisite  for  subjoining  it. 

The  king  determined  to  wait  the  English  in  a  field  which  had  Stirling  on 
le  left,  and  the  brook  of  Bannock  on  the  right.  What  he  most  dreaded  was 
le  strength  and  multitude  of  the  English  cavalry.  The  banks  of  the  brook 
ere  steep  in  many  places,  and  the  ground  between  it  and  Stirling  was  partly 
>Tered  with  wood.  The  ph^e,  therefore,  was  well  adapted  for  opposing  and 
nbarrassing  the  operations  of  horsemen.  The  king  commanded  many  pits  to 
B  dug  in  erery  quarter  where  cavahry  could  have  access.    These  pits  were  of 

foot  in  breadth,  and  between  two  and  three  feet  deep.  Some  sbght  brush- 
cod  was  laid  over  them,  and  they  were  carefully  coyered  with  sod,  so  as  not 
)  be  perceptible  by  a  rash  and  impetuous  enemy.  Barbour  describes  their 
mstmcUon  in  a  liyely  manner.  "  They  might  be  likened,"  says  he,  '<  to  a 
oney-comb."  This  implies  that  there  were  many  rows  of  them  with  narrow 
iterfals.  By  this  disposition,  the  king  exposed  his  left  flank  to  the  garrison 
r  Stirling,  but  the  inconsiderable  number  of  soldiers  in  that  garrison,  could 
ot  greatly  haye  annoyed  the  Scots.  Besides  Moubray,  the  governor,  had 
)nsented  to  a  truce,  and  if  he  had  assailed  the  Scots  before  the  fate  of  the 
istle  was  determined  by  battle,  he  would  haye  been  deemed  a  false  knight. 
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BOOK       xxxvni.  And  now^  when  the  two  armies  had  pitched  neoi 
^^^^'    each  other,  upon  opposite  hills,  with  only  a  small  river  be- 
tween, the  king  of  England  sent  from  Us  canqp,  by  ratAer 
a  circuitous  route,  eight  hundred  cavalry  to  relieve  Stirliog'. 

In  those  dayt,  the  point  of  bonoor  wmi  the  only  tie  wUeh  bennd  men;  for 
diipensations  and  abaoladons  had  efiaoed  the  rerwenee  of  oathi.  Edwird 
proceeded  triomphantly  on  hit  mueh  t»  the  tdlef  of  Stii&ig  eaiUft.  Ontba 
9dd  Jnne.tbe  alana  came  to  the  Soottiih  eamp^  that  Bdwaid  ivaa  appffoiehiig;> 
The  king  of  Scots  resolTed  that  his  tioeps  shooM  fight  on  fbei.  lie  drew  tbett 
up  after  this  manner;  he  gare  the  command  of  the  centre  to  Doii^^  and  to 
Walter,  the  young  stewart  of  ScoUand;  of  the  right  wing  to  Edward  Braeet 
and  of  the  left  to  Randolph;  he  himself  took  charge  of  this  vesenre,  eompoied 
of  the  men  of  Aigyle,  the  islanden*  and  his  own  Yassahi  of  Cairick.  In  sTaliej 
to  the  rear  he  placed  the  baggage  of  the  army,  and  all  the  Domeroas  and  un- 
less attendants  on  the  camp.  He  eijoined  Randolph  to  be  rigilant  in  prerentisg 
any  advanced  parties  of  the  English  from  throwing  taoeoar  into  the  castle  ef 
Stirling.  Eight  hondred  horsemen,  commanded  by  Sir  Robert  Clifford,  mm 
detached  from  the  English  army;  they  made  a  drenit  by  the  low  grooodi  U 
the  east,  and  approached  the  castle.  The  king  peroeited  theur  motions,  ai 
coming  np  to  Randolph,  angrily  exclaimed,  **  Thoughtless  man,  yon  have  mSeni 
the  enemy  to  pass."  Randolph  hastened  to  repair  his  &ult,  or  perish.  As  he 
adTanoed,  the  English  cavalry  wheeled  to  attack  him.  Randolph  drew  op  hii 
troops  in  a  cirouUr  form,  with  their  spean  resting  on  the  groond,  and  protended 
on  every  side.  At  the  first  onset,  Sir  William  Daynecomrt,  an  English  com- 
mander of  distinguished  valour,  was  slidn.  The  enemy,  fSu*  snperior  in  numbm 
to  Randolph,  environed  him,  and  pressed  hard  on  his  little  band.  Doaglss  saw 
his  jeopardy,  and  requested  the  king's  permission  to  go  and  succour  him.  "  Too 
shall  not  move  from  your  ground,"  said  the  king;  <*let  Randolph  extricate 
himself  as  he  best  may;  I  will  not  alter  my  order  of  battle,  and  lose  the  adrao- 
tagc  of  my  position."  "  In  truth,"  replied  Douglas,  "  I  cannot  stand  by  and 
sec  Randolph  perish,  and  therefore,  with  your  leave,  I  most  aid  him."  Tbe 
king  unwillingly  consented,  and  Douglas  flew  to  the  assistance  of  his  frieoi 
Wlule  approaching,  he  perceived  the  English  were  falling  into  disorder,  and  thit 
the  i)cr8everance  of  Randolph  had  prevailed  over  their  impetoons  ooange. 
*«  Ilait,"  cried  Douglas,  "  those  brave  men  have  repulsed  the  enemy,  let  as  not 
diminish  their  glory  by  sharing  it."  Meanwhile,  the  rangnard  of  the  English 
army  appeared.  The  king  of  the  Soots  was  then  in  front  of  the  line,  meanly 
mounted,  having  a  battle-axe  in  his  hand,  and  a  crown  above  h»  helmet,  as  was 
the  manner  in  those  times.  Henry  de  Bohun,  an  English  knight,  armed  at  ifl 
points,  rode  forward  to  encounter  him.  The  king  met  him  in  single  oombit; 
and  with  his  battle-axe  cleft  the  skull  of  Bohun,  and  Uid  him  dead  at  his  fieet. 
The  English  vanguard  retreated  in  confusion.  Monday,  the  24th  of  June, 
1814,  at  break  of  day,  the  English  army  moved  on  to  the  attack.  The  Ttn, 
consisting  of  the  archers  and  lancemen,  was  conunanded  by  Gilbert  de  Clare, 
earl  of  Gloucester,  nephew  of  the  English  king,  and  Ilumphrey  de  Buhun,  eiri 
of  Hereford,  constable  of  Engjand.  The  ground  was  so  narrow,  that  the  English 
army  had  not  space  sufficient  to  extend  itself.  It  appeared  to  the  Scots  a 
oomposiiig  one  great  compact  body.  Edward,  in  person,  brought  up  the  m&in 
body.  Aymer-de- Valence,  earl  of  Pembroke,  and  Sir  Giles  d* Argentine,  Un 
experienced  commandeTs,  aU^ivdod  him.    Maurice,  abbot  of  Inohafiray,  pbciqg 
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Robert,  supposing  these  sent  to  the  neighboaring  fields  to    ^^^^ 
plunder,  gave  Thomas  Randolph  five  hundred  horse  to  check , 


the  marauders  and  protect  the  country,  with  instructions  not 
to  decline  fighting,  if  a  favourable  opportunity  ofiered.  The 
English,  perceiving  this  detachment,  desisted  from  their  in* 
tended  march,  and  turned  upon  them*  The  combat  was 
long  keenly  contested,  victory  inclining  to  neither  party, 
when  James.  Douglas,  alarmed  for  his  countrymen,  who 
were  inferior  in  numbers,  entreated  Bruce  to  allow  him  to 
go  to  their  assistance.  This  Bruce  positively  refused,  re- 
maining  a  spectator  from  a  hill,  yet  determined,  if  neces« 
sary,  to  send  them  aid.  But  when  he  saw  the  English  line 
shaken,  and  success  incline  to  the  side  of  the  Scots,  he 
would  not  move  from  the  spot,  lest  it  should  appear  that 
he  wished  to  share  in  the  praise  due  to  another. 

XXXIX.  The  English  were  but  little  dismayed  at  the  loss  of 
a  few  from  so  great  a  multitude ;  while  the  Scots  accepted 
the  victory  as  an  omen  of  a  complete  triumph,  and  prepared 
themselves  for  the  battle  on  the  morrow.     The  night,  al-  Bnttlo  of 
though  then  the  shortest— for  the  battle  was  fought  on  the  ^^''''^^ 
23d  of  June — yet  seemed  long  to  the  ardour  of  both  armiee* 

hiniMlf  on  aa  eminence,  celebrated  mus  in  sight  of  the  Scottish  army.  He 
then  passed  along  the  front,  barefooted,  bearing  a  aradfiz  in  his  hands,  and 
eihorting  the  Scots,  in  few  and  forcible  words,  to  combat  for  their  rights  and 
their  Uberty.  The  Scots  kneeled  down.  «•  They  yield,"  cried  Edward ;  "  see, 
Ibey  implore  mercy."  "  They  do,"  answered  Ingclram  de  UmfiraTille,  "  but 
not  ours.  On  that  field  they  will  be  yictorions  or  die."  The  two  armies, 
flsasperated  by  matnal  animosities,  engaged.  The  eonfiiot  was  long  and  bloody. 
The  king  of  Scots,  perceiving  that  his  troops  were  grievoosly  annoyed  by  the 
EosUdi  archers,  ordered  Sir  Robert  Keith,  the  marshall,  with  a  few  armed 
beraemen»  to  make  a  euronit  by  the  right,  and  attack  the  archers  in  flank.  The 
archers  having  no  weapons,  were  instantly  overthrown,  and  falling  back,  spread 
disorder  thronghoat  the  army.  The  young  and  gallant  earl  of  Gloucester 
attempted  to  rally  the  fugitives,  but  was  unhorsed,  and  hewn  to  pieces.  The 
eonfasion  became  universaL  At  that  moment,  the  numerous  attendants  on  the 
Scottish  camp,  prompted  by  curiosity,  or  eager  for  plunder,  issued  fiivm  their 
rstbements  in  the  rear.  It  seemed  as  if  fresh  troops  had  arrived  in  aid  of  the 
Seots.  The  English  fled  with  precipitation  on  every  side.  Many  crowded  to 
seek  relief  among  the  rocks  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sthrfing  castle,  and  many 
nahed  into  the  river  and  were  drowned.  Pembroke  and  Sbr  Giles  d'Argeotine 
bad  attended  on  Edward  during  the  action.  When  Pembroke  saw  that  the 
hatUe  was  irretrievably  lost,  he  constrained  Edward  to  quit  tho  field.  **  It  if 
■ot  my  wont  to  fly,"  said  d'Ai^ntlne,  renowned  for  his  prowess  in  the  Saracen 
mtam,  then  spurring  on  his  hooB,  and  crying  oiit» "  An  Argentmt,"  he  rushed 
into  the  battle,  and  met  death. 
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BOOK    The  Scots  were  marshalled  in  three  divisions — ^the  king  com- 
^^^'     manded  the  centre,  his  brother  the  right  wing,  and  Randolph 
the  left.     The  English,  besides  a  great  number  of  archers, 
with  whom  they  covered  both  wings,  had  also  cnirasdera 
from  France.      These  last,  when  they  rushed  forward  to 
attack  Randolph  in  flank,  who  was  stationed  in  the  low 
grounds,  plunged  unexpectedly  into  the  ditches  prepared  by 
Bruce,  in  the  most  ruinous  confusion,  with  immense  loes 
both  of  men  and  horses.     They  who  fell  first  were  crashed 
to  death  by  the  pressure  of  those  who  followed,  and  the; 
who  were  last,  terrified  at  the  disaster  of  the  first,  retreated 
in  disorder  upon  their  friends  5  while  the  infantry,  terror- 
struck  at  the  spectacle,  hesitated  to  advance,  fearing  some 
similar  snare.     There  occurred,  likewise,  a  little  incident, 
which,  as  often  happens  in  war,  contributed  materially  to 
decide  the  day.     While  Robert  rode  in  front  of  his  army, 
with  a  battle-axe  in  his  hand,  and  restrained  the  impatience 
of  the  first  ranks,  an  English  knight,  recognizing  hiro,  ran 
upon  him  at  full  speed,  and  charged  him  with  his  lance. 
The  king,  having  avoided  the  blow,  clave  his  enemy  with 
his  battle-axe,  as  he  passed  him — carried  forward  by  the  im- 
petus of  his  horse — and  brought  him  lifeless  to  the  ground. 
XL.  The  common  soldiers,  highly  applauding  this  perilous 
boldness  of  their  king,  rushed,  without  orders,  with  such 
impetuosity  upon  the  enemy,  that  the  opposing  line  seemed 
already  broken,  had  not  the  English  archers,  stationed  on 
the  wings,  repulsed  them  with  great  loss.     Bruce,  however, 
despatched  some  troops  of  horse,  who  dispersed  the  archers; 
yet  a  mistake  did  more  damage  to  the  English  than  their 
enemies.    The  crowd  who  followed  the  camp,  having  mount- 
ed the  drivers  and  attendants  on  the  baggage  horses,  dis- 
playing sheets  for  ensigns,  ascended  a  hill  whence  they 
could  be  seen,  and  presented  the  appearance  of  a  new  army 
English      approaching.     The  English  who  stood  nearest  them,  struck 
defeated!^^  with  instant  terror,  betook  themselves  to  flight,  and  by  tlieir 
consternation  threw  the  rest  of  the  army  into  confusion.  An 
immense  number  fell  in  the  pursuit.     Our  writers  affirm  that 
fifty  thousand  were  slain.     Caxton,  one  of  their  own,  does 
not  mention  any  certain  number,  but  gives  us  the  idea  of  a 
terrible  carnage,  for  l\e  saya^  the  multitude  of  the  slain  was 
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innumerable.  Nor,  perhaps,  did  he  improperly  leave  the  BOOR 
number  uncertain,  as  the  amount  could  not  be  easily  col-  ^^^^*  ^ 
lected,  for,  scattered  over  a  wide  extent  of  country,  more 
perisJied  in  the  flight  than  in  the  battle.  The  slaughter^ 
however,  was  so  indisputably  great,  that  the  English,  al* 
though  they  received  many  provocations  from  the  Scots, 
did  not  venture  to  stir  for  two  or  three  years  after.  There 
fell  of  the  English  nobility,  about  two  hundred,  and  nearly 
an  equal  number  were  taken  prisoners.  From  these  it  was 
learned,  that  the  king  first  began  the  flight;  and  unless  he 
had  been  received  into  the  castle  of  Dunbar,  by  the  earl  of 
March,  and  thence  sent  in  a  boat  to  Berwick,  he  had  not 
escaped  the  hands  of  Douglas,  who  pursued  him  upwards 
of  forty  miles  with  four  hundred  horse.  Among  the  prison- 
ers taken  was  a  Carmelite  monk — one  of  the  fraternity  that 
derive  this  appellation  from  Carmel,  a  mountain  in  Syria — 
esteemed,  in  those  days,  no  despicable  poet,  who  had  been 
brought  with  the  army,  in  order  to  celebrate  the  English 
victory  in  verse,  but,  being  captured,  was  forced  to  sing  their 
overthrow—the  price  of  his  liberty — in  a  madrigal,  rude, 
indeed,  and  barbarous,  but  not  displeasing  to  the  ear  of  the 
age.  Nor  was  the  victory  bloodless  to  the  Scots,  for  they 
lost  four  thousand  men,  but  among  them  were  only  two 
knights.  Stirling  castle,  in  consequence,  surrendered,  as  Stirling 
had  been  agreed  upon,  and  the  garrison  were  sent  away.       re^dera."*^ 

XLi.  About  this  time  a  circumstance  occurred,  not  un- 
worthy of  being  related,  on  account  of  the  variety  of  fortune 
exhibited  in  a  narrow  circle.  John  Monteith,  who  had  be-  Treachery 
trayed  his  friend  Wallace,  for  which  he  was  deservedly  MontoiUi* 
hated  by  tlie  Scots,  besides  otJier  rewards,  had  received  the 
governorship  of  Dumbarton  castle  from  the  English.  This» 
when  the  rest  of  the  fortified  places  were  reduced,  was  held 
almost  alone,  or  at  least  with  a  very  few  others,  by  the 
enemy;  and  because  it  was  by  nature  impregnable,  the  king 
entered  into  a  negotiation  with  him,  through  the  medium  of 
his  friends  and  relations,  for  its  recovery.  As  the  price  of 
the  surrender,  Monteith  demanded  the  earldom  of  Lennox^ 
and  would  listen  to  no  other  condition.  While  the  king 
hesitated,  because,  although  he  greatly  desired  the  castle,  yet 
he  did  not  think  the  possession  of  such  value,  as  that  he 
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BOOK    diould  offend  the  earl  of  Lennox,  his  firmest  and  almost  only 

1_  friend  in  all  his  misfortunes.     The  earl  himself,  as  soon  as 

he  understood  this,  insisted  that  he  should  not  refuse  the 
condition.    The  agreement  was  therefore  finished,  according 
to  the  terms  which  Monteith  had  asked^  and  being  solemnl; 
ratified,  the  king  went  to  receive  possession  of  the  place.  On 
his  journey  there  met  him,  in  the  wood  of  Colquhoun,  wliich 
is  nearly  a  mile  distant,  a  carpenter  named  Roland,  wbo» 
having  obtained  admission  into  his  presence  on  a  matter  of 
great  importance,  discovered  a  plot  projected  and  prepared 
by  the  governor  against  him.     It  was  this : — In  a  wine  cel- 
lar, concealed,  and  under  ground,  a  considerable  number  of 
Eiiglislimen  were  hid,  who,  when  the  rest  of  the  castle  should 
be  delivered  up,  and  the  king  seated  unsuspiciously  at  din* 
ner,  were  to  issue  forth,  and  either  kill  or  take  him  prisoner* 
In  consequence  of  this  information,  the  king,  after  he  had  re- 
ceived the  castle  from  Monteith,  and  had  examined  the  other 
parts,  on  being  kindly  invited  by  him  to  an  entertainment, 
refused  to  partake  until  he  had  searched  this  concealed  cel- 
lar.    The  governor  pretending  that  the  smith,  who  had  the 
key,  was  absent,  but  would  presently  return,  the  door  was 
Detected,    broken  open,  and  the  snare  discovered.    Tlie  armed  English, 
being  brought  forth,  and  separately  interrogated,  confessed 
the  whole,  and  adduced  anotlier  proof — a  ship  of  war  riding 
in  the  neighbouring  Frith,  which  was  to  take  tlie  king  to 
England.     Tlie  other  conspiritors  being  put  to  death,  John 
was  spared  and  thrown  into  prison,  because  the  king  was 
unwilling  to  offend  his  relations,  especially  his  sons-in-law> 
in  such  a  perilous  time,  for  he  had  several  uncommonly 
beautiful  daughters  married  to  powerful,  but  factious  noble- 
men.    Wherefore,  upon  the  eve  of  the  battle,  in  which  they 
were  to  contend  for  the  safety  of  the  state,  lest  any  of  these 
chieftains  should  be  irritated,  and  incited  to  revenge,  he  freed 
him  from  prison,  upon  condition — his  sons-in-law  being  his 
sureties — that,  placed  in  the  front  of  battle,  he  should  await 
the  decision  of  fortune.     There  the  man,  otherwise  treach- 
erous, served  the  king  faithfuDy,  and  behaved  with  so  much 
bravery,  that,  by  his  exertions  that  day,  be  not  only  pro- 
cured pardon  for  his  former  deeds,  but  even  an  ample  reward 
for  his  conduct. 
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XLH.  The  fame  of  this  victory  spread  over  all  Britain,    BOOK 
humbled  the  pride  of  tlie  English,  and  raised  the  Scots  from 


the  very  verge  of  despair.   It  procured  them  not  money  alone,  Effects  of 
but  glory,  and  arms,  and  all  the  apparatus  of  war.*   Neither  tory. 
did  they  only  release  their  own  countrymen,  who  had  been 
taken  captive  in  battle,  or  by  truce,  but  they  also  obtained 
immense  wealth  by  the  ransom  of  the  prisoners  $  and  many» 
from  the  spoil,  both  indemnified  themselves  for  the  losses 
they  had  formerly  sustained,  and  procured,  besides,  large 
fortunes ;  the  English  having  come  loaded  with  their  most 
valuable  effects,  not  as  to  a  contest,  but  as  to  certain  victory. 
Thus  successful  in  war,  the  king  employed  himself,  during 
the  following  winter,  in  restoring  the  state  of  the  kingdom, 
80  long  wasted  by  hostilities,  and  in  bestowing  rewards  on 
the  deserving.     In  the  ensuing  spring,  Berwick  was  taken  norwick 
from  the  English,  having  been  twenty  years  in  their  posses- 
sion ;  after  which,  an  assembly  of  the  estates  was  convened 
at  Ayr,  a  town  of  Kyle,  where,  in  a  full  meeting,  the  crown 
was  confirmed  to  Bruce,  by  the  unanimous  suffrages  of  all  Bnico  con- 
the  orders.     Then,  as  the  king  had  only  one  daugliter  by  the™king" 
his  former  wife,  the  nobles  remembering  what  mischief  had  ^^^' 
arisen  to  the  kingdom,  in  former  times,  from  a  disputed  suc- 
cession, decreed — That  if  the  king  left  no  male  descendant, 
Edward  his  brother  should  be  created  king ;  that  if  he  also 
died  without  a  son,  then  Mary,  the  daughter  of  Robert,  and 
her  children,  should  succeed  to  the  throne,  the  nobility  to 
choose  for  her  a  husband  worthy  of  their  princess  and  the 
crown;  for  it  was  deemed  more  equitable  that  a  girl  should 
have  a  husband  chosen  for  her  by  the  nation,  than  that  the 

*  The  military  renown  and  high  political  consequence  which  Scotland  obtained 
on  the  Continent,  by  the  rictory  of  Bannockbum,  was  soon  afterwards  manifested 
upon  a  very  important  emergency.  A  famine  that  wasted  England  in  the 
fi»lk>wing  year  extended  to  Scotland ;  and  as  the  Scots,  in  the  war  of  independ- 
ence, had  left  their  fields  uncultivated,  they  were  obliged  to  depend  for  sub- 
mienoe  npon  the  importation  of  grain  from  abroad.  Edward  II.,  thinking 
that  the  time  had  come  to  subdue  the  Scots  by  their  own  favourite  weapon-*  ' 

bj  fiunine— eent  letters  to  the  courts  of  Flanders,  Uolland,  Brabant,  and 
Lonenborg,  desiring  them  to  suspend  all  commercial  intercourse  with  Scotland. 
Although  from  the  power  of  England  only  a  twelvemonth  previous,  this  desire 
would  have  been  equal  to  a  command,  it  was  disregarded,  and  these  small  states 
eoDtinued  to  supply  Scotland  with  provisions  as  if  it  had  now  become  the 
stronger  power. 
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BOOK    nation  should  have  a  king  chosen  for  them  by  a  girl.    It  was 
^^^^'     also  enacted,  tliat  during  the  minority,  Thomas  Randolph, 


or  failing  him,  James  Douglas,  should  be  tutor  to  tlie  king, 
and  governor  of  the  kingdom.* 

XLiii.  The  fame  of  Robert's  warlike  exploits  and  domes- 
tic government,  induced  the  Irish  to  send  ambassadors  to 
him,  offering  to  put  themselves  under  his  protection;  or, if 
he  should  be  detained  at  home  by  the  state  of  his  own  do- 
minions, beseeching  that  he  would  give  them  his  brother 
iiis  bro-     Edward  as  a  king ;  nor  allow  a  nation  allied  to  him  to  be 
wani^ffer-  Oppressed   by  intolerable  servitude,  under  the  cruel  and 
Iris^^        haughty  domination  of  the  English.     The  Irish,  likewise, 
crown.       wrote  to  the  Roman  pontiff  to  the  same  purport,  who  in  vain 
recommended  to  the  English  to  abstain  from  injuring  that 
people.     At  last,  Edward  Bruce  proceeded  thither  with  a 
great  army,  and,  by  universal  consent,  was  declared  king. 
Oremins    In  the  first  year  of  his  landing,  he  drove  the  English  out  of 
^'     '  Ulster,  wliich  he  reduced,  and  marched  over  all  the  other 
provinces  of  the  island  with  his  victorious  army.    Next 
year,  a  new  army  having  been  sent  over  from  England, 
when  the  difficulties  of  the  war  increased,  Robert  collected 
a  fresh  body  of  forces  and  hastened  to  the  assistance  of  his 
brother  5   but,  after  suffering  much  during  the  expedition 
from  the  want  of  provisions,  when  almost  within  one  day's 
marcli  of  his  destination,  he  received  certain  information 
Is  slain  in  that  his  brother  had  been  cut  off,  together  with  his  wlioie 
^^^^'       army,  on  the  5th  of  October.!      The  report  is,  tliat  Edward, 
liurried  on  by  too  great  a  desire  of  glory,  rashly  engaged  the 
enemy,  lest  he  should  share  the  victory  with  his  brother. 
XLiv.   The  king  of  England,  when  he  learned  that  the 

*  The  name  of  tliis  daughter  was  Marjory.  Soon  after  this  agreement,  sbe 
vaa  bestowed  in  marriage  upon  Walter,  hereditary  High  Steward  of  Scotland ; 
and  from  the  union,  the  Stuarts  succeeded  to  the  crown  of  Scotland,  after  thfl 
death  of  David  II.,  son  of  Robert  Bruce,  who  died  without  an  heir. 

f  The  defeat  and  death  of  Edward  Bruce  occurred  three  years  after  hk 
arrival  in  Ireland,  during  which  time  he  obtained  nineteen  Tictories  over  the 
English.  Though  brave  as  his  royal  brother  he  lacked  his  prudence,  and  em- 
boldened by  a  scries  of  wonderful  successes,  he  rashly  attacked  the  English  and 
their  Irish  auxiliaries  at  Dundalk,  when  he  was  outnumbered  by  almost  ten  to  one. 
His  forces  were  quickly  routed,  and  himself  shun.  The  English  ungeneronsiy 
mangled  the  body  of  the  hero,  distributed  its  quarters  for  exposure  in  diffipreot 
parts  of  Ireland,  and  scnl  tWYiQisA  \a  E.\i^l«.\id  oa  a  grateful  present  to  Edward  II. 
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flower  of  the  Scottish  youth  were  absent  with  Robert  m  Ire-    BOOK 

VTTT 

laud,  thinking  that  an  excellent  occasion  presented  itself  for 


avenging  his  former  defeats,  sent  a  large  army  into  Scotland  Edward  IX. 
under  chosen  commanders.     Douglas,  governor  of  the  bor-  ScotUod. 
ders,  engaged  them  at  three  different  places,  slew  almost  all 
their  leaders,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  soldiers.      The 
English,  unfortunate  witli  then*  land  forces,  sailed  up  the 
Forth  with  a  fleet,  in  which  description  of  strength  they 
were  more  powerful,  and  plundered  all  the  coast  by  their  de- 
scents.    The  earl  of  Fife,  in  consequence,  sent  five  hundred 
horse  to  check  the  plunderers,  but  they,  not  daring  to  attack 
Buch  a  number,  retreated.     On  their  return,  William  Sin- 
olair,  bishop  of  Dunkeld,  accompanied  by  about  sixty  attend-  ^'^^^^^ 
ants,  met  them ;  who,  when  he  learned  the  cause,  sharply  Bishop 
upbraiding  their  cowardice,  exclaimed,  all  who  wish  well  to  ®^°*^     ' 
Scotland,  follow  me !     When  he  had  thus  spoken,  he  seized 
a  lance,  and  the  whole^  cheerfully  following  him,  attacked 
the  straggling  plunderers  with  vigour,  and  drove  them  so 
hurriedly  to  the  shore,  that,  while  they  hastened  to  re-em- 
bark, one  small  vessel,  overloaded  with  the  numbers  who 
mshed  on  board,  sunk,  and  all  perished.    In  the  action,  there 
fell  not  less  than  five  hundred  English.      This  exploit  of 
Sinclair's  was  so  grateful  to  the  king,  that,  ever  after,  he 
called  him  his  bisliop.* 

*  About  the  same  time  that  Brace  was  thus  championed  by  a  bishop,  he  waa 
ftnailed  by  a  pope.  Edward  II.  finding  his  arms  unavailing  against  the  Scots, 
had  recourse  to  the  weapons  of  the  church,  and  having  purchased  the  pontiff 
7ohn  XXII.  to  enter  the  field  as  his  ally,  the  latter  conmianded  Brace  to  make 
1  two  years*  trace  with  England ;  and  should  he  prove  contumacious,  the  two  cai^ 
iinals,  whom  he  sent  as  his  messengers,  were  empowered  to  excommunicate  him, 
iIoDg  with  his  brother  Edward.  The  cardinals,  on  arriving  in  England,  em- 
(kloyed  two  nuncios  to  carry  these  commissions  to  Scotland ;  but  on  reaching  the 
border,  the  messengers  were  set  upon  by  robbers,  who  plundered  them  not  only 
nf  their  clerical  ornaments,  but  their  very  clothing,  and  then  dismissed  them  to 
continue  their  jouraey.  On  reaching  the  Scottish  court.  Brace  would  not 
receive  the  papal  letters ;  for,  as  they  were  addressed  to  him  merely  under  the 
title  of  **  Governor  of  Scotland,"  he  declared  that  he  was  not  goveraor,  but  king 
9t  Scotland,  and  that  there  were  many  of  his  subjects  of  his  own  name,  and  who, 
^  aught  he  knew,  bore  a  share  in  the  government,  to  whom  therefore  these 
Bpistles  more  properly  belonged.  On  the  messengers  apologbing  for  the  omission 
9f  the  royal  title,  and  mentioning  the  subject  of  the  trace,  Brace  declared  that 
bo  oould  not  grant  a  cessation  of  hostilities  without  the  advice  of  his  parliament. 
Completely  foiled  in  this  their  first  encounter,  the  cardinals,  who  were  residing 
It  Purham,  resolved  to  proceed  to  extremities,  by  publishing  the  trace  in  ScoV> 
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XLV.  That  summery  on  acount  of  the  failure  of  the  crop,  a 
general  disease  among  the  cattle,  and  the  frequent  incDrsions 
of  tlie  enemy,  the  counties  of  England  bordering  upon  Scot- 
land lay  almost  uncultivated.     Edward,  in  order  to  remedy 
this  last  evil,  came  to  York  5  but,  when  he  arrived,  finding 
himself  unable  to  raise  an  army,  as  the  country  was  so  de- 
populated, he  forced  London  and  its  vicinity  to  supply  him 
with  soldiers,  although  most  of  the  inhabitants  were  ex- 
empted from  military  service.     Thus,  at  last,  however,  haT- 
ing  raised  an  army,  he  advanced  to  besiege  Berwick ;  bat 
scarcely  had  he  arrived  there,  when  Thomas  Randolph, 
crossing  the  river  Solway,  entered  England,  in  another 
quarter,  with  fire  and  sword,  not  only  meeting  with  no  re- 
sistance,  but,  in  many  places,  scarcely  meeting  with  an  in- 
habitant ;  for  a  plague  in  tlie  preceding  year  had  made  such 
devastation,  that  the  appearance  of  the  country  seemed 
pitiable,  even  to  an  enemy.     When  the  Scots  had  advanced 
about  a  hundred  miles,  burning  and  spoiling  all  before  them, 
particularly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  York,  a  sense  of  the 
indignity,  rather  than  any  confidence,  in  his  strength  forced, 
tlie  arclibishop  to  take  arms.     He  collected  a  force  suffi- 
ciently numerous,  but  unwarlike,  consisting  of  a  promiscu- 
ous multitude  of  priests,  artificers,  and  rustics,  whom  he 
led  against  the  invaders  with  more  courage  than  judgment; 
Randolph    when,  being  baffled  and  put  to  the  rout,  after  losing  the 
archb^rsiuip  greater  part  of  his  men  in  the  battle,  he,  with  a  few  at- 
ot  York,     tendants,  escaped  by  flight.     So  great  was  the  slaughter  of 


land  OS  an  act  of  papal,  and  therefore  of  supreme  authority ;  and  for  this  purpose 
they  sent  a  Minority  friar,  who  found  Bruce  at  Old  Cambus,  employed  in 
military  preparations  for  the  siege  of  Berwick.  But  Bruce,  as  before,  wouM 
not  oi)en  the  papal  letters ;  and  when  the  friar  ventured  to  proclaim  the  tm« 
by  his  master's  orders,  he  saw  such  scorn  and  indignation  among  the  assembled 
barons,  that  he  trembled  for  his  life,  and  was  eager  to  return  to  England.  Ai 
he  had  thus  insulted  the  king  of  Scotland,  however,  and  acted  on  his  ovn 
authority,  he  was  refused  a  safe  conduct,  and  allowed  to  travel  homeward  as  he 
best  might ;  and  on  his  way  to  Berwick,  he  was  attacked  by  four  freebooters, 
who  rubbed  him  of  his  bulls,  letters,  and  credentials,  and  stripped  him  to  the 
skin,  so  that  he  reached  England  in  miserable  plight.  Ue  there  decburd  his 
suspicion  that  he  had  been  thus  waylaid  and  plundered  by  connivance  of  **  Lord 
Robert"  himself,  and  that  the  latter  was  now  in  possession  of  all  his  pontifical 
missives.  On  finding  that  the  Scots,  unlike  the  other  nations  of  Europe,  wen 
proof  even  to  papal  domination,  Edward  IL  was  obliged  to  letnrn  to  tlw  moil 
modes  of  warfare. 
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priests  upon  this  occasion,  that  it  was  long  called  by  the    BOOK 
English,  the  White  Battle.*     Edward,  on  hearing  of  the     ^^^^' 
disaster,  and  fearing  lest  the  victor  should  attempt  some 
greater  enterprise,  raised  the  siege  of  Berwick,  and  went  and  raises 
to  York:  and  thence— the  Scots  having  retreated — ^he  with-  Berwwk.^ 
drew  into  the  interior  of  the  kingdom. 

XLvi.  The  English  afterwards,  being  occupied  witli  do-  A  trace 
mestic  tumults,  a  short  truce  followed,  rather  because  the  uad. 
kings  were  worn  out  with  war,  than  because  they  were  de- 
sirous of  peace.      During   this  suspension   of  hostilities, 
Robert  summoned  a  convention,  at  which  he  commanded  all 
the  nobility  to  be  present ;  and  because  the  vicissitudes  of  a 
long  war  had  confounded  the  rights  of  property,  he  ordered 
every  one  to  produce  the  titles  by  which  they  held  their 
possessions.     This  demand  was  equally  vexatious  to  the  old 
possessors  as  to  the  new ;  because  brave  men  thouglit  they 
held,  by  the  best  right,  those  estates  they  had  taken  by  their 
arms  from  the  enemy,  and  were  displeased  to  have  the  re-  Brace  pro- 
wards  of  their  dangers,  and  the  purchase  of  their  blood,  torn  nobfes.  ^ 
from  them  in  peace ;  and  the  ancient  possessors,  as  scarcely 
a  house  had  escaped  tlie  calamity  of  war,  had  lost  their 
written  riglits — if  they  ever  had  any — along  with  their  other 
effects.     They  therefore  took  a  step,  bold  in  appearance,  but 
desperate  and  rash  in  the  event.     When  the  king  in  parlia- 
ment desired  them  to  produce  their  titles  to  their  posses- 
sions, they  all  drew  their  swords,  exclaiming,  that  they  car- 
ried their  titles  in  their  right  hands.     The  king,  struck  with 
this  sudden  and  unexpected  spectacle,  although  indignant 
at  the  proceeding,  yet  concealed  his  anger  for  the  present. 
An   opportunity,  however,  soon   occurred   to   display  it. 
Many  of  the  nobility,  conscious  of  the  audacity  of  the  action, 
and  dreading  punishment,  entered  into  a  conspiracy  for  be-  A  conspi* 
traying  the  kingdom  to  the  English.     Tins  plot  was  dis-  ^^^^' 
coved  by  an  informer,  who  so  distinctly  stated  the  fact,  that 
letters  were  intercepted,  detailing  the  manner,  time,  and 
place.     On  the   treason  being   thus  plainly  detected,  tlie 
conspirators  were  apprehended   without  any  tumult,  and 

*  Tiie  White  Battle,  or  the  Chapter  of  Mitton,  from  the  number  of  priests 
who  were  left  on  the  field  with  their  white  corplicei.  There  were  more  than 
three  hundred  sUin. 
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BOOK    brouglit  before  the  king.     But  as  it  was  feared  that  William 
^^^^*     Soulis,  governor  of  Berwick,  who  was  implicated,  would  de- 


liver up  both  the  town  and  castle  to  the  English,  the  king, 
before  the  discovery  was  divulged,  went  thither,  as  if  upon 
some  other  business,  and  secured  it     When  the  whole  were 
apprehended,  a  parliament  was  summoned  at  Perth.    Here 
Disooyered  the  letters  were  produced,  and  every  one's  seal  being  recog- 
Shcf .""     nized,  they  were  convicted  of  treason  by  their  own  confession, 
and  executed.*  The  principal  noblemen  were  David  Brechin, 
and  William  Soulis,  Gilbert  Mayler,  lUchard  Brown,  and 
John  Logie.  There  were,  besides,  many  of  all  ranks  accnsed, 
but  suspicions  only  appearing  against  them,  they  were  dis- 
missed.    The  execution  of  David  Brecliin  caused  a  deep 
sensation ;  for,  besides  being  the  son  of  the  king's  sister,  he 
was  esteemed  the  most  chivalric  youth  of  his  age,  and,  in 
the  crusade  in  Syria,  had  given  illustrious  proofs  of  Im 
talents,  both  in  the  arts  of  peace  and  war.     He  was  told  of 
the  conspiracy,  but  never  assented  to  the  treason ;  and  Ui 
only  crime  was,  that  being  made  acquainted  with  so  foul  a 
machination,  he  did  not  reveal  it.     Roger  Moubray  having 
died  before  trial,  his  body  was  condemned  to  suffer  ignominy, 
but  the  king  remitted  the  punishment,  and  ordered  it  to  be 
buried. 
Thekin^-       XLvii.  Some  months  previous  to  this  trial,  the  papal  le- 
dlcted."^^'^  gates,  who  had  come  at  the  desire  of  the  English  to  compose 
the  differences  between  tlie  kingdoms,  when  they  could  not 
accomplish  their  object,  lest  they  should  seem  to  their  em- 
ployers to  Jiave  laboured  in  vain,  thundered  an  excomnoni- 
cation  against  the  Scots — a  terrible  weapon  in  those  daw 
—and  laid  the  kingdom  nnder  an  interdict,  forbidding  the 
public  performance  of  any  divine  service.     Bruce,  in  order 
that  the  English  might  understand  how  little  he  was  affected 

•  Of  this  conspiracy  no  other  statement  now  exi<)ts,  than  that  giTO  ^ 
Buchanan,  most  prcb.ibly  derived  from  Boece.  It  has  been  objected  to,iiLl 
connected  and  improbable,  because  it  cannot  ho  supposed  that  ali  the  barai 
should  have  Ijccn  so  much  offended  at  tljc  king'u  requiaition;  but  althoii;k«3 
might  not,  on  thoir  own  account,  be  so  much  offended,  yet  all  might  «*  tb 
impropriety  and  impolicy  of  a  requisition,  by  which  so  many  irere  o&dM 
and  join  in  opposing  it.  And  although  the  requisition  was  consonant  t»«ii 
custom  of  the  age,  yet  Robert  and  his  nobles  Ptood  in  a  very  peculiar  litatii^ 
for  which  there  was  no  precedent^  and  to  which  the  oustoma  of  tl»  ^b  <i 
not  apply. 
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by  the  pope's  imprecations  in  an  unjust  cause,  collected  an    BOOR 
army,  and  treading  almost  iu  the  footsteps  of  the  departing     ^"^• 


legates,  invaded  England,  and  ravaged  the  country  as  far  as  Brace  in- 
the  cross  of  Stanmore.  The  king  of  England,  in  return,  SSfi  ^"^ 
not  to  allow  such  an  insult  to  pass  imrcvcnged,  levied  an 
army  so  numerouS|  that  he  promised  himself  an  easy  and  a 
Uoodless  victory.  But  Robert,  who  thought  it  dangerous 
to  stake  his  fortune  on  a  single  battle,  against  the  mighty 
preparations  of  so  powerful  a  king,  resolved  to  employ  policy 
rather  than  force.  Wherefore,  having  driven  all  the  cattle 
into  mountains  inaccessible  to  an  army,  he  ordered  every 
thing  else  which  might  be  useful  to  the  enemy,  to  be  carried 
to  fortified  places,  or  destroyed.*  The  English,  wlio  has- 
tened forward  in  the  hope  of  a  battle,  and  had  not  prepared 
provisions  for  a  long  expedition,  when  they  beheld  the  de- 
vastation of  their  country,  inflamed  with  rage,  hatred,  and 
the  desire  of  revenge,  resolved  to  penetrate  into  the  heart  of 
Scotland,  drag  the  king  from  his  lurking-places,  and  force 
him,  however  unwilling,  to  come  to  an  engagement;  for  the 
magnitude  of  their  force  encouraged  them  to  hope,  tJiat  they 
vould  either  wipe  away  the  ignominy  they  had  endured  by  a 
signal  victory,  or  avenge  the  loss  they  had  recently  sustained 
by  inflicting  more  extensive  devastation.  With  this  design  Edward 
Edward  advanced  to  Edinburgh,  spreading  desolation  on 
every  side,  and  sparing  only  the  sacred  edifices.  But  the 
farther  he  advanced,  the  scarcity  increasing,  he  was  forced 
to  retreat  in  less  than  five  days.  On  his  return,  he  spoiled 
every  thing,  sacred  or  profane  j  he  burned  the  monasteries 
of  Dryburgh  and  Melrose,  and  even  murdered  the  infirm 
monks  who  remained  behind,  either  through  weakness,  or 
trusting  to  their  age  for  protection.  Bruce,  as  soon  as 
he  was  informed  that  the  English  king,  compelled  by  the 
scarcity  of  provisions,  and  having  lost  more  men  by  disease 
than  if  he  had  been  unsuccessful  in  battle,  was  hastening 
home,  closely  following  with  an  army,  more  remarkable  for 
its  excellence  than  its  numbers,  carried  tlie  ravages  of  war 

*  The  orders  of  kiog  Robert  were  so  exactly  obeyed,  that  it  is  said  the  only 
prey  that  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English  was  a  lame  bull,  at  Tranent,  in 
East  Lothian,  and  tliat  earl  Warren  said,  when  the  spoilers  returned  to  the 
ounp  with  it,  "  Is  that  all  you  have  got?    I  never  saw  so  dear  a  beast." 

VOL.  I.  3  U 
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BOOK    as  far  as  York.     By  a  sudden  attack,  he  had  almost  sar- 
^^^  •     prised  the  king  himself  in  the  monastery  of  Biland^  on  which 


occasion  he  was  put  to  flight  in  an  irregular  engagement, 
and  all  his  equipage,  together  with  the  royal  treasures  and 
warlike  stores  taken,  John  Briton^  earl  of  Bichmond,  besides 
a  number  of  inferior  rank,  being  made  prisoners.  In  order 
to  wipe  away  the  disgrace  of  tliis  infamous  fligiit,  Andrew 
Berkley,*  earl  of  Carlisle,  was  soon  after  accused  of  Imv- 
ing  been  bribed  to  betray  tlie  English,  and  was  capitally 
punished  for  tlie  cowardice  of  another. 

XLviii.  Next  year,  a  douUe  embassage  was  sent  from  Scot- 
land; one  to  the  pope,  to  effect  a  reconciliation,  he  having 
been  long  estranged  from  the  Scots  by  the  calumnies  of  the 
English ;  the  other  to  renew  the  ancient  league  with  France, 
Scotland    and  both  easily  accomplislied  their  objects.     For  tlie  pontiff> 
toTiw  *  ^    when  he  understood  that  the  late  controversy  had  arisen  frora 
l^P®-         the  injustice  of  Edward  I.,  who  insisted  that  tlie  king  of  the 
Scots  ought  to  obey  the  kings  of  England  as  a  vassal,  and 
that  the  English  could  produce  nothing  in  support  of  their 
claim,  except  old  fables  and  recent  injuries ;  that  when  in 
prosperity,  if  any  appeal  was  made  to  the  pope,  they  always 
declined  his  equitable  decision,  but  in  adversity  huoibly  im- 
plored his  assistance,  while  the  Scots  uniformly  demanded 
that  he  sliould  decide  upon  their  cause,  nor  ever  refused  the 
cognizance  of  any  legitimate  tribunal,  or  the  arbitration  of 
upright  men;  besides  which,  the  ambassadors  having  also 
produced  many  rescripts  of  former  pontiffs  in  their  favour, 
and  against  tlieir  adversaries,  the  pope  appointed  a  day  for 
botJi  to  attend,  on  which,  the  Scots  being  present,  and  the 
English,  although  summoned,  not  appearing,  he  was  easily 
Lcairuc  re-  reconciled.     Nor  was  it  more  difficult  to  obtain  a  renewal 
F^nco'T^''  of  the  ancient  league  with  France ;  and  to  tlie  old  articles 
it  was  added,  that  if  any  dispute  should  arise  concerning  tlie 
royal  succession  among  tlie  Scots,  tliat  controversy  should 
be  decided  in  a  meeting  of  the  estates,  and  wlioever  should 
be  declaied  king  by  their  legitimate  suffragesi  the  French 
monarcli  engaged  to  support  liim  by  his  authority  and  arms 
if  necessary. 

•  Berkley— should  be  ITartcla,  carl  of  Carlisle, 
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XLfx.  Oar  writers  date  the  rise  of  the  Harniltons,*  now  a    BOOK 
flourkliing  family,  about  this  time.     A  noMeman  of  that     ^^^' 
name,  in  the  English  court,  speaking  in  high  terms  of  the  Origin  of 
fortone  and  valour  of  Bruce,  one  of  the  Spencers,  chamber-  tow,  *™* " 
lain  to  the  king,  either  thinking  the  speech  insulting  to  the 
English,  or  seeking  to  ingratiate  himself  more  with   the 
thoughtless  part  of  the  nobility,  drew  his  dagger  and  wound- 
ed him  slightly.     He  being  a  man  of  an  high  spirit,  felt  the 
indignity  more  than  the  hurt,  but  was  prevented  by  a  num- 
ber of  the  courtiers  present,  who  interposed,  from  then 
taking  revenge.     Next  day,  however,  meeting  his  enemy 
accidentally  in  the  same  place,  he  slew  him,  and  immediately, 
afraid  of  legal  punishment,  and  the  immoderate  power  of 
the  Spencers  at  court,  fled  to  Scotland,  to  king  Robert,  by 
whom  he  was  kindly  received,  and  had  some  lands  near  tlie 
river  Clyde  bestowed  upon  him.    His  posterity  not  long  after 
were  ennobled,  and  the  opulent  family  of  the  Hamiltons 
derive  their  surname  from  him.    The  name  of  Hamilton  also, 
was  attached  to  the  lands  he  had  received  from  the  king. 
Not  long  after,  Edward  becoming  involved  in  domestic  broils, 
in  which  he  put  to  deatli  many  of  the  principal  nobility,  and 
exalted  the  Spencers,  the  authors  of  these  mischievous  mea* 
gares,  higher  than  his  own  relations  were  able  to  brook,  he 
was  seized  by  his  wife  and  son,  who  were  supported  by  a 
small  army  from  the  Continent,  and  thrown  into  close  con- 
finement, where  he  came  to  a  tormenting   and  shocking  ^.^     - 
death;  a  hot  iron  being  thrust  into  his  anus,  through  a  horn  En^and 
tube,  and  his  bowels  burned,  so  that  no  exterior  sign  of  this 

•  Chalmen  giTca  the  following  account  of  tlic  origin  of  the  Ilaniilton  family: — 
"  The  Hamiltons  of  Scotland/'  he  sayn,  **  dorire  their  descent  from  an  Anglo- 
Norman  Btook.  Roger  and  William,  two  younger  sons  of  Robert,  the  third  cad 
of  Leicester,  and  the  grandson  of  Roboi*t,  the  fir8t  earl,  who  came  over  with  thd 
Conqaeror,  went  to  Scotland  in  the  reign  of  William  the  liion,  to  whom  they 
were  related,  by  his  motlier,  the  coantess  Ada.  Roger,  who  preceded  his  brother, 
was  made  chancellor  of  Scotland,  in  1178,  bishop  of  St.  Andrews  in  1180,  and 
died  in  1202.  lie  was  followed  to  Scotland  by  his  younger  brother,  William, 
who  waa  surnamed  de  HamhUton,  from  the  manor  where  he  was  bom,  in  Buck- 
inghamshire. William  de  Ilainbleton,  who  obtained  lands  in  Scotland,  married 
Mary,  the  daughter  of  Gilbert,  the  earl  of  Stratheam,  from  whom  he  acquired 
a  large  estate ;  and  from  this  union  sprung  the  Hamiltons,  who  became  dukes 
of  Hamilton,  and  other  fiimiliea  of  this  distinguished  name,  in  North  Britain." 
Caledonia,  toL  i.,  p.  686« 
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BOOK    matcliless  cruelty  could  be  perceived.    Nor  was  his  son  and 

^^^^'     wife  believed  to  be  guiltless;  either  because  it  was  supposed 

Ills  keepers  would  not  have  dared  to  commit  such  a  deed  so 

openly,  unless  they  had  had  great  authority,  or  because  no 

inquiry  was  ever  instituted  into  so  nefarious  a  crime. 

L.  The  unsettled  state  of  England,  and  subsequent  death 
of  the  king,  and  the  infirmities  of  Bruce— now  verging  to- 
wards old  age — ^preserved  peace  for  some  years  between  the 
Bruce  set-  neighbouring  kingdoms.     Bruce,  being  freed  from. any  fear 
BuccessioD.  of  the  English,  and  admonished  by  his  declining  years,  turned 
his  attention  to  the  arrangement  of  his  domestic  affairs; 
and  first,  he  hastened  to  confirm  the  succession,  by  act  of 
parliament,  to  his  only  son,  still  a  boy ;  and  in  case  of  his 
death  without  children,  he  appointed   Robert   Stuart,  his 
grandson  by  his  daughter,  as  next  heir,  and  caused  the  nobles 
to  swear  to  observe  this  decree.    Then,  fearing  lest  after 
his  death  the  old  dispute  with  Baliol  about  the  crown  might 
bo  renewed,  especially  as  his  heirs  during  their  minority 
were  exposed  to  every  injury,  he  sent  James  Douglas  to 
John  Baliol  in  France,  with  large  presents  and  promises,  to 
induce  him  to  yield  up  his  claim  to  the  kingdom.     This  he 
did  not  so  mucli  to  acquire  any  new  right — for,  according 
to  the  custom  of  tlie  Scots,  whoever  is  declared  king  by 
the  estates,  who  possess  the  supreme  power  in  every  thing, 
possesses  the  right, — but  that  he  raiglit  relieve  his  children 
from  the  calumnies  of  the  disaffected,  and  destroy  every 
Baliol  re-    cause  of  sedition.     Douglas  found  Baliol,  surrounded  with 
right  to      ^'^^  miseries  of  extreme  old  age,  much  more  compliant  than 
the  crown,  ^ygg  expected.     He  ingenuously  confessed  tliat  it  was  by  liis 
own  fault  he  had  been  reduced  from  Iiis  rank,  and  driven 
as  useless  from  the  kingdom;  therefore,  he  willingly  con- 
sentcd  that  his  kinsman  Robert  should  enjoy  the  crown,  by 
wliose  consummate  valour,  singular  felicity,  and  unexampled 
exertions,  it  had  been  restored  to  its  ancient  splendour;  and 
he  rejoiced  that  tliey  by  whom  lie  had  been  deceived  did 
not  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  perfidy.* 

•  This  mission  of  Donu^las  to  Franco  must  be  deemed  apocryplial,  as  Baliol 
died  towards  the  eloso  of  l.'Hl,  at  Baileul,  in  France,  the  same  year,  be  it 
noticed,  in  which  the  battle  of  liannockburn  was  fought,  whereby  the  injuries 
wliich  his  abject  subraissiort  Iiad  ent;iiled  u^wn  Scotland  were  nobly  redressed. 
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LI.  When  Robert  had  finished  these  arrangements  accord-    book 
ing  to  his  wishes,  in  the  same  year,  A.  D.  1327,  our  liisto-     ^^"' 
xiaos  inform  us,  that  ambassadors  were  sent  by  Edward  III. 
to  Scotland,  to  negotiate;  but  appearing  to  act  insidiously, 
tliey  carried  home  war  instead  of  peace.*     What  particular 
fraud  they  attempted  is  not  mentioned.     The  English  writers 
aiErm,  that  hostilities  were  commenced  by  Robert,  without 
mentioning  any  cause ;  but  it  must  have  been  some  great 
and  just  one,  which  could  so  keenly  have  roused  to  arms  a 
sickly  old  man,  who  had  scarcely  obtained  tranquillity  at 
home,  and  wlio  might  have  been  satiated  not  only  with  war, 
but  with  victory.     It  appears,  however,  that  the  king,  en- 
feebled by  age,  did  not  personally  conduct  the  campaign ; 
Randolph  and  Douglas,  the  most  consummate  captains  of  Doafflas 
their  time,  both  for  valour  and  prudence,  were  sent  by  liim  doiph's  ex- 
into  England.    They  had  twenty  thousand  light  horse,  with-  f,^©  E°i- 
out  any  foot;  because  it  was  intended  they  should  scour  tlie  ^"^• 
country  without  any  incumbrance,  not  stopping  long  in  one 
place,  or  coming  to  an  engagement  without  absolute  neces- 
sity ;  for  they  did  not  doubt  but  that  the  king  of  England 
would  be  able  to  meet  them  with  a  far  more  numerous  force 
than  tlieir  owu.t     Nor  were  tliey  deceived ;  for  besides  his 

•  It  is  stated  by  Fordun,  that  notwithstanding  the  desire  for  peace  expressed 
by  the  English  regency,  Bruce  found  that  they  were  engaged  in  fraudulent 
designs  against  his  interests.  It  is  probable,  also»  that  the  recognition  of  the 
independence  of  Scotland,  and  his  own  right  and  title  as  king,  was  still  refused 
by  the  English  in  this  treaty. 

f  Ab  the  Scottish  army  was  admirably  adapted  for  this  kind  of  warfare,  a 
short  account  of  it  may  be  necessary,  more  especially  as  thereby  the  future  in- 
Tasioiis  of  England,  which  were  generally  conducted  upon  the  same  principles, 
will  bo  rendered  more  intelligible.  The  Scottisli  horses  were  hardy  little  ponies, 
that  moved  with  great  rapidity,  and  could  sul)sist  upon  almost  anything;  and 
after  a  long  march,  their  riders,  who  dismounted  for  battle,  entered  fresh  into 
action.  The  cumbrous  munitions  of  war,  and  imp?emcnts  for  cookery,  were 
useless  to  such  soldiers ;  each,  besides  his  light  weapons,  carried  a  little  bag  of 
oatmeal  at  his  crupper,  and  a  thiu  iron  plate  for  baking  the  meal  into  cakes, 
while  his  drink  was  the  water  of  the  brooks  in  his  way.  As  for  tho  more  sub- 
itantial  supplies  of  beef,  mutton,  and  venison,  wine  and  ale,  tho  soldiers  knew 
right  well  that  these  were  plentiful  in  England,  and  were  to  bo  won  by  the 
strong  hand ;  and  when  a  flesh-feast  was  to  be  cooked,  these  prompt  invaders, 
after  flaying  the  animal,  made  a  caldron  of  its  skin,  in  which  they  boiled  the 
joints  with  a  little  water.  Shoes  for  such  rough  campaigning  were  procured 
with  the  same  facility,  as  ho  who  needed  a  fresh  pair  had  only  to  plant  his  foot 
upon  a  raw  hide,  and  measure  off  from  it  as  much  leather  as  a  few  stitches 
would  convert  into  brogues  or  spatterdashes.    The  movements  of  such  an  army 
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domestic  troops,  lie  had  procured  the  assistance  of  a  large 
.  body  of  horse  from  Flanders.  But  a  quarrel  haying  arisen 
between  the  allies  at  York,  some  English  writers  assert  tlie 
foreigners  were  sent  home.  Froissart,  a  French  con- 
temporary writer,  affirms,  tliat  his  countrymen  accom- 
panied the  English  in  the  whole  expedition;  and  as  a  poet 
of  honour,  or  as  a  preservative  against  sedition,  hadtiie 
place  in  the  camp  next  to  the  king's  body  guard  alwajfs 
assigned  to  them. 

Lii.  The  king  of  England,  having  concentrated  all  his 
forces,  amounting  to  above  sixty  thousand  men,  marched 
against  the  Scots,  who  he  learned  had  already  passed  the 
Tyne.  On  the  Tyne  there  were  two  fortified  towns,  the 
one  near  Wales,  Carlisle,  the  other,  fifty  miles  lower,  named 
Newcastle,  both  of  which  were  strongly  fortified,  to  prevent 
any  passage  to  an  enemy ;  but  the  fords  being  known  to 
the  Scots,  they  crossed  with  so  little  noise,  that  they  deceived 
both  the  garrisons.*  The  English,  having  advanced  to  the 
bishopric  of  Durham,  when  they  beheld,  from  the  high 
grounds,  the  fires  at  a  distance,  first  learned  how  near  the 
enoniy  were,  and  tumnltuously  cried  out,  To  arms!  Then,  as 
if  they  were  immediately  to  engage,  because  they  saw  the 
smoke  of  the  burnings,  having  drawn  up  the  army  in  tliree 
lines,  they  marched  straight  to  the  place,  a  severe  punish- 
ment being  denounced  against  any  one  who  should  leave 
his  colours  without  orders.  After  fatiguing  themselves  in 
vain,  at  niglit  they  encamped  in  a  wood  near  the  river,  and 

wore  like  tlh)3<»  df  a  locust- cloud;  before  them  was  abundance,  and  behind  them 
desolation,  and  they  camo  and  went  like  the  passing  wind.  It  was  not  enougli» 
also,  that  they  thus  starved  out  the  enemy  in  their  own  country,  for  they  be- 
reaved the  English  encampment  of  sleep  as  well  as  food.  To  effect  this,  they 
converted  the  horns  of  the  elaughtcred  cows  and  sheep  into  trumpets,  and,  with 
these,  made  such  tremendous  serenades  and  false  alarms  during  the  whole  night, 
**  that  it  seemed  properly."  say^  Froissart,  •♦  that  all  the  devils  of  hell  had  been 
there."  All  this  was  hut  the  natural  fashion  of  a  poor  country  making  war 
upon  a  rieli ;  and  in  this  way  the  Tartars  in  the  North,  and  the  Saracens  in  the 
Ka>t,  had  ovirrun  the  wealthiest  and  the  mightiest  empires  whole  centuries  be- 
fore Bruce  and  Wallace  were  born.  Tlie  greatest  mistake  of  which  the  Scots 
were  guilty  was,  when  they  abandoned  this  mode  of  warfare,  in  which  the  »d« 
vantage  wan  wholly  on  their  side,  for  pitched  battles,  where  the  English  were  » 
much  their  superior  in  numbers,  equipments,  and  military  experience. 

•  Buchanan  has  in  this  [mssagc  been  led  into  an  error  by  following  Froisittrt 
-—Newcastle  alone  w  ou  l\\<i  '^nwc — ^Ctv\\v^  \%  «\V>3A.tQ  on  the  Cden. 
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there  left  such  bagnjuge  as  impeded  their  movements.     Next    BOOK 
day  they  marched  in  tlie  same  order,  till  the  close  of  the     ^^^^ 
erening,  when  they  were  forced  to  stop,  in  order  to  refresh  ^ 
their  drauglit  horses,  and  the  foot     After  their  tents  were  They  rm- 
pitched  in  a  convenient  situation,  tlie  nobles  came  to  the  ^^^^^ 
king  to  deliberate  how  they  might  bring  the  Scots  to  an 
engagement.     The  greater  part  were  of  opinion  that  it  was 
impossible  for  the  English  infantry  to  overtake  tlie  Scottish 
light  horse;  nor,  if  tliey  could,  would  it  be  possible  to  force 
the  straggling  plunderers  to  fight,  unless  in  situations  cliosen 
by  themselves.    But  as  it  did  not  appear  practicable  for  them 
to  remain  long  in  an  hostile  country,  now  so  completely 
wasted,  it  seemed  to  be  the  best  plan  to  pass  to  tlie  otlier  side 
of  the  Tyne  with  all  their  forces,  and  intercept  the  enemy  on 
their  return  home ;  for  the  country  beyond  the  Tyne  was 
more  level,  and  better  adapted  for  drawing  up  an  army,  and 
there  their  whole  strength  might  be  brought  into  action. 

LI II.  This  opinion  being  approved  of,  orders  were  issued  iiisyexa- 
for  the  men  to  refresh  themselves  as  silently  as  possible,  that  stI?n"chfor 
Aey  might  hear  the  word  of  command,  and  the  sound  of  the  ^^^"^ 
trumpet;  to  leave  all  their  baggage  behind,  and  each  soldier 
only  to  carry  a  single  loaf,  as  next  day  they  were  to  engage 
the  enemy  at  all  events.  Accordingly,  when  they  had  re- 
covered from  the  fatigue  of  the  former  day,  a  little  after  mid- 
night the  signal  was  given,  and  they  began  tlieir  march  in 
good  order;  but  the  marshes  and  hills  through  which  tliey 
were  led,  soon  forced  them  to  break  their  ranks,  and  who- 
ever was  able  took  tlie  lead,  the  rest  following  their  track ; 
but  proceeding  in  such  confusion,  that  many  of  the  cavalry, 
and  even  carriage  horses,  stuck  in  the  clay  of  the  swamps, 
or  were  precipitated  over  the  declivities;  and  often  a  cry  of 
—To  arms!  was  raised,  when  every  one  ran  with  great  tre- 
pidation, and  without  order,  to  the  place  where  the  shout 
arose ;  but  when  they  arrived  in  front,  they  discovered  that 
the  alarm  was  occasioned  by  the  stags,  who,  roused  by  the 
tumult  of  men  upon  the  heath,  and  startled  at  their  appear- 
ance, ran  about  distractedly  in  large  herds  among  the  troops. 
At  last,  towards  evening,  the  horse,  without  the  foot,  reach- 
ed the  fords  of  the  Tyne  by  which  the  Scots  had  crossed, 
Emd  by  which  the  English  hoped  they  would  return,  and  at 
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BOOK    sunset  they  passed  over,  the  large  and  slippery  rocks  which 

, L_  tJie  river  had  rolled  down  greatly  annoying  their  horses. 

To  their  other  disadvantages  this  inconvenience  was  addedi 
that  few  of  them  had  any  tools  with  which  to  fell  wood; 
and  they  were  obliged,  after  a  march  of  twenty- eight  miles, 
to  lie  down  armed  upon  the  bare  ground,  without  tents,  for 
they  had  brought  none,  without  huts,  and  even  without  stakes 
to  which  they  could  fasten  their  horses.  At  day-break  next 
morning  the  rain  fell  in  such  torrents,  that  the  smallest  riv- 
ulets became  impassable,  and,  from  some  rustics  whom  they 
seized  by  accident,  they  learned  that  the  neighboaring 
country  was  so  sterile  and  uncultivated,  that  no  provisions 
were  to  be  procured  nearer  than  Newcastle  or  Carlisle,  the 
one  of  which  was  twenty,  four,  and  the  other  thirty  miles 
distant.  Thither,  however,  they  sent  messengers  for  sup- 
plies;  and,  in  the  meantime,  they  tore  up  shrubs  and  small 
trees  to  construct  cots  for  themselves — with  the  leaves  they 
fed  their  horses,  whom  they  fastened  to  stakes  which  they 
had  cut  down  with  their  swords.  The  second  night  they 
passed  fasting.  Upon  the  third  day,  those  who  had  been 
sent  to  the  towns,  returned,  and  brought  with  them  a  little 
provision,  and  were  followed  by  others,  who,  for  the  sake 
of  gain,  brought  bread,  indeed,  and  wine,  but  neither  much 
nor  good ;  yet  such  was  the  scarcity,  that  the  soldiers 
quarrelled  among  themselves  who  should  obtain  it.  In  this 
state  of  famine,  aggravated  by  continual  rain,  when  tliey 
had  passed  seven  days,  their  horse  furniture  soaked,  and  the 
backs  of  their  horses  ulcerated,  tliemselves  in  wet  clothes, 
and  constantly  armed  day  and  night,  without  fire,  being 
unable  to  kindle  the  green  wood  always  moist  with  the  rain, 
at  last,  on  the  eighth  day,  it  was  determined  to  repass  tlie 
river  at  a  more  convenient  ford,  seven  miles  farther  up.* 
But  there,  also>  the  river  being  swollen  with  the  rain,  they 
were  much  harassed  in  crossing,  and  some  were  lost.  As 
soon  as  the  passage  was  effected,  the  king  issued  a  procla- 
mation, offering  a  large  reward  to  the  person  who  should 

•  Tho  siifr.rings  of  the  English  army  on  this  occasion,  while  their  light-heeled 
enemies  were  living  on  the  fat  of  the  land,  and  encamping  according  to  their 
good  pleasure,  are  pathetically  detailed  in  tho  old  English  histories.  Edwird 
111.,  however,  profited  by  their  ex|>ericnGC,  in  Ids  subscqaent  French  campaigaa* 
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first  bring  certain  intelligence  of  the  place  where  the  Scots    BOOK 
were.      The  two  next  days,  when  they  marched  through  «_Xlik-. 
waste  places,  which  had  lately  been  destroyed  by  fire,  they 
found  fodder  sufficient  for  their  cattle,  but  little  provision  of 
any  other  kind. 

Liv.  At  last,  on  the  fourth  day,  one  of  fifteen  young  men 
who  had  gone  out  to  reconnoitre,  brought  intelligence  that 
the  Scots  were  about  three  miles  distant,  and  had  been,  for 
the  last  eight  days,  as  uncertain  of  the  motions  of  the  Eng- 
lish army,  as  the  English  had  been  of  theirs.  This  he  af- 
firmed as  certain,  as  he  had  been  taken  by  the  Scots,  and 
released  without  ransom,  on  condition  that  he  would  inform 
the  king  of  England  that  they  would  there  await  his  coming, 
for  they  were  not  less  desirous  of  the  combat  tlian  he.  On 
receiving  this  message,  the  king  ordered  the  army  to  halt, 
that  the  men  and  horses  might  partake  of  some  refreshment, 
and  prepare  for  a  decisive  battle ;  thence,  in  three  divisions, 
he  marched  slowly  towards  the  enemy.  When  the  armies 
came  within  sight  of  each  other,  the  Scots  were  drawn  up 
in  three  lines  on  the  declivity,  in  such  a  manner,  as  that 
their  right  and  left  were  protected  by  precipices,  whence  they 
could  overwhelm  an  approaching  enemy  with  stones.  .At 
tlie  foot  of  the  hill  there  was  opposed  to  the  English  a  ra- 
pid stream,  so  obstructed  with  huge  broken  rocks,  that  they 
could  neither  pass  over  to  the  enemy,  nor,  when  passed, 
could  they  retreat  without  certain  destruction.  The  Eng- 
lish, when  they  perceived  that  they  could  not  advance  but 
under  peculiar  disadvantage,  halted,  and  sent  a  herald  to 
the  Scots,  desiring  them  to  descend  into  the  champaign 
country,  and,  upon  equal  ground,  courageously  contend  for 
glory  and  empire.  The  Scots  answered,  they  would  not 
fight  at  the  desire  of  an  enemy  but  when  they  themselves 
chose ;  that  they  had  marched  into  England  to  revenge  the 
injuries  they  had  received,  and  if  what  they  had  done  offend- 
ed them,  they  had  an  ample  opportunity  of  revenge ;  that 
they  would  remain  there  as  long  as  they  found  it  convenient ; 
and  if  any  one  disturbed  them,  they  would  take  care  that  he 
should  not  do  so  with  impunity. 

LT.  The  three  next  days,  the  camps  being  near,  and  their 
out-posts  stationed  at  the  fords,  slight  skirmishes  occasion* 
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BOOK    ally  took  place.     On  the  fourth,  at  day-break,  the  English 
sentinels  reported,  that  the  hill  on  which  the  Scots  had  en- 
camped  was   deserted,      Patroles   were,   therefore,  imme- 
diately dispatched  to  bring  more  certain  information,  and  to 
follow  the  march  of  the  retreating  army,  who  quickly  return- 
ed with  intelligence,  that  the  Scots  had  encamped  on  ano* 
ther  much  more  secure  hill,  near  a  wood,  which  aflbrded 
them  both  a  safe  passage  and  retreat.     The  English,  who 
expected  that  the  Scots,  as  they  declined  fighting,  would  be 
destroyed  by  famine  in  a  foreign  country,  disappointed  in 
this  hope,  followed  them,  and  pitched  their  camp  on  a  hill 
opposite.     After  they  had  remained  there  some  days,  it  be- 
ing observed  that  they  became  more  negligent  in  setting  tlieir 
night  watches,  either  despising  the  small  number  of  the  ene- 
my, or  because  they  imagined  they  only  meditated  flight, 
Bold  at.      Douglas,    who    omitted   no   opportunity   for   attempting  a 
UouglaL     daring  adventure,  crossed  the  river  with  two  hundred  chosen 
horsemen,  and  entering   the  enemy's   camp   on   that  side 
where  he  understood  it  was  most  negligently  guarded,  pene- 
trated to  the  king's  tent;  and  there  cutting  two  small  cords, 
the    alarm   being   given,    he    killed   nearly  three  hundred 
English  in  his  retreat,  and  brought  off  his  own  men  safe. 
After  this  no  memorable  action  occurred  ;  but  the  English, 
admonished  by  their  loss,  placed  more  regular   watches  in 
proper  situations.     At  last,  it  was  told  them  by  a  Scottish 
prisoner,  that  an  order  had  been  issued  in  their  camp,  for 
all  the  troops  to  keep  themselves  in  readiness  at  the  third 
watch,  to  follow  wherever  Douglas  should  lead.     This  in- 
telligence threw  the  English  into  such  trepidation,  that  they 
formed  into  three  lines  separated  from  each  other  by  a  short 
space,  and  lay  the  whole  of  that  night  under  arms ;  their 
servants  kept  their  horses  ready  saddled  in  the  camp,  pre- 
pared  for  whatever  should  happen,   and  the  stations  at  all 
the  fords  of  the  river  were  greatly  re-enforced  till  daybreak 
appeared ;  when  two   Scottish   trumpeters  were  brought  to 
the  king,  who  told  him,  that  they  were  ordered  to  inform  his 
The  Scots  majesty,  that  the  Scots  were  on  their  return  home,  and  the 
hcm^in      English,  if  they  wished  to  revenge  the  loss  they  had  sustain- 
iriumphg    ed,  were  desired  tjo  toWovj,     A  council  of  war  being  held  in 
consequence)  l\\e^  deX.eT\i{vafedL^^^\.\\.NR^\sfc\\«c^  ini^reseot 
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circumstances,  to  lead  back  the  army,  than  to   fatigue  men    BOOK 
and  horses  in  a  vain  pursuit  after  predatory  vagrants ;  espe-     ^ 
cially,  as  in  this  expedition  more  had  perished  from  hunger 
and  disease,  than  usually  fell  in  a  fair  engagement.     A  re-  And  the 
treat  having  been  resolved  upon,  many  of  the  English,  either   -"f  ,**  ^t, 
induced  by  a  desire  of  plundering  what  the  Scots  might  pursuit. 
have  left  in  their  nocturnal  confusion,  or  of  examining  the 
situation  of  the  enemy,  proceeded  to  their  camp,  where  they 
found  about  five  hundred  animals  of  the  deer  species,  chief- 
ly roebucks,  of  which  kind,  not  only  the  kings  of  England, 
but   even   private   gentlemen,  breed  many;   likewise  huge 
cauldrons  of  raw  hides  for  boiling  their  flesh  in,  and  ten 
thousand  pairs  of  brogues,  also  two  Englishmen  whose  legs 
were  broken,  but  still  alive.     All  these  circumstances,  which 
indicated  great  poverty  and  patience  in  enduring  fatigue, 
clearly  evinced  the  wisdom  of  their  council  who  advised  the 
army  to  desist  from  the  pursuit. 

Lvi.  This  year  died  Walter  Stuart,  and  queen  Elizabeth, 
the  one  the  son-in-law,  the  other,  the  wife  of  the  king.  The 
castles  of  Norham  and  Alnwick  were  unsuccessfully  besieg- 
ed, and  Northumberland  plundered.  In  the  month  of  March, 
ambassadors  sent  from  England  to  treat  for  a  perpetual 
peac«,  concluded  a  truce  for  three  years.  Next  year,  1328,  ^^  ^* 
on  the  24th  of  June,  an  English  Parliament  was  held  at 
Northampton,  by  whom  peace  was  concluded  with  the  Scots 
upon  the  following  terms  : — That  the  king  of  England  should 
give  up  every  right  which  he  or  his  ancestors  had  unjustly 
claimed  to  the  Scottish  crown ;  that  he  should  leave  that 
kingdom  as  free  as  it  was  at  the  death  of  Alexander  III., 
and  that  it  should  be  liable  to  no  foreign  servitude  in  future  ; 
that  the  Scots  should  deliver  up  to  the  English  whatever 
lands  they  held  any  where  in  England  in  fee;  that  Cum- 
berland and  Northumberland,  as  far  as  Stanmore  Cross, 
should  be  the  boundaries  of  Scotland;  that  David,  Ro- 
bert's son,  should  take  Joan,  Edward's  sister,  to  wife ;  that 
the  English  should  return  faithfully  to  the  Scots  all  bonds, 
deeds,  or  agreements,  or  whatever  monuments  of  servi- 
tude of  any  kind  they  had,  and  that  they  should  be  disan- 
nulled for  the  future ;  that  the  Scots,  in  consideration  of  the 
damages  lately  done  to  the  kin^j  of  England,  av\d  ^?.  «l  twsv- 
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pensation  for  the  estates  which  his  father  and  grandfather 
had  given  to  their  subjects  in  Scotland,  should  pay  thirty 
thousand  silver  marks.*  Both  kings  had  their  individuid 
reasons  why  they  agreed  so  easily  to  these  conditions.  The 
king  of  England,  having  nearly  exhausted  his  treasurv  in  the 
late  expedition,  and  by  an  ignominious  retreat  lessened  him- 
self both  in  the  eyes  of  his  subjects  and  bis  enemies,  was 
afraid  lest,  if  entangled  in  any  civil  commotion,  a  warlike 
enemy  upon  his  borders,  elated  by  an  unbroken  current  of 
success,  might  occasion  immense  mischief  to  his  kingdom; 
and  Robert,  broken  by  age,  toil,  and  disease — ^for  a  little  be- 
fore his  death  he  was  seized  with  a  leprosy — and  having  ex- 
perienced both  extremes  of  fortune,  had  resolved  not  only 
to  procure  quiet  for  himself,  if  possible,  but  likewise  to  en- 
sure tranquillity  during  the  minority  of  his  heir ;  Wherefore 
having  concluded  peace  abroad,  he  turned  his  attention  whol- 
ly to  the  settlement  of  his  domestic  affairs. 

Lvii.  After  he  had  celebrated  his  son's  nuptials  magnifi- 
cently, the  king,  who  had  some  years  before  committed  the 
management  of  all  important  business  to  Thomas  Randolph 
and  James  Douglas,  perceiving  life  draw  to  a  close,  retired 
to  almost  a  private  station,  and  lived  in  a  small  house  at  Car- 
dross — a  place  separated  from  Dumbarton  by  the  river  Le- 
ven — secluded  from  all  company,  except  when  some  case  of 
necessity  required.  There,  a  little  before  his  death,  having 
assembled  his  friends,  he  made  his  will.  By  it  he  confirmed 
as  his  heirs,  those  who  had  been  previously  declared  such  by 
act  of  the  estates — first,  his  son  David,  now  in  his  eighth  year, 
and  in  case  of  his  decease,  Robert  Stuart,  his  grandson  by 
his  daunrhter — and  commended  them  to  the  nobility,  parti- 
cularly to  his  nephew  Randolph,  and  James  Douglas.  Then, 
having  settled  his  domestic  arrangements,  he  exhorted  all 
the  chiefs  to  preserve  concord  among  themselves,  and  alle- 
giance to  their  king ;  and  affirmed,  if  they  did  so,  they  would 


•  The  renunciation  of  all  superiority  over  Scotland  by  England,  mentioned 
here  as  the  first  article  of  the  treaty,  seems  to  have  been  previously  settled  it* 
Parliament  held  by  the  English  monarch  at  York,  in  February ;  and  the  peare 
concluded  at  Northampton,  was  between  two  independent  sovereigns.  The 
former  instniment  w  pteseived  \\\  Fordun,  lib.  xiii.  cap.  12.  Of  the  trear?  ra 
authentic  copy  oxisis.     TVve  \uAvon  ow\>5»  «l%  ^)^>»^^\%  ^H«a  In  our  historiaoi. 
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be  unconquerable  by  any  foreign  power.  He  is  said,  be*  BOOK 
sides,  to  have  added  three  precepts  or  advices  : — Never  to  ^^^^ 
make  one  man  lord  of  the  whole  ^budse ;  never  to  bring 
their  whole  force  against  the  English  at  once,  nor  risk  their 
fortune  on  the  issue  of  one  battle ;  nor  ever  to  make  long 
leagues  with  them.  In  illustrating  his  first  advice,  he  dwelt 
much  on  the  number,  magnitude,  and  power,  of  the  Is- 
lands; of  the  multitude,  ferocity,  and  hardihood,  of  the  in- His  will  ind 
habitants.  They,  in  vessels  of  an  awkward  construction,  in-  advice. 
deed,  but  well  adapted  for  these  coasts,  if  brought  against 
men  almost  wholly  unacquainted  with  maritime  affairs, 
might  produce  very  extensive  mischief,  without  suffering  any 
material  damage  themselves.  Thither,  therefore,  governors 
should  be  sent  annually  to  administer  justice,  to  whom 
this  honour,  however,  should  not  be  long  continued.  His 
second  advice,  he  founded  upon  this  : — That  the  English, 
who  inhabit  a  better  country  than  the  Scots,  exceed  them  hi 
the  number  of  men,  in  money,  and,  in  fine,  in  all  the  ma- 
ieriel  of  war,  and,  therefore,  on  account  of  these  advantages, 
are  more  accustomed  to  ease,  and  more  impatient  of  fatigue  ; 
but  the  Scots,  nurtured  in  a  sterner  soil,  are,  by  their  parsi- 
mony and  constant  exercise,  rendered  more  healthy,  and  by 
the  nature  of  their  education  better  fitted  to  undergo  mili- 
tary toil;  and,  therefore,  better  adapted  for  irregular  skir- 
mishes, wearing  out  the  enemy  by  degrees,  and  breaking 
them  by  occasional  atUicks,  than  for  meeting  them'  at  once 
in  a  pitched  battle.  He  assigned,  as  the  reason  of  his  third 
advice. — That  if  the  Scots  continued  long  at  peace — as  they 
had  no  other  enemy  besides  the  English  on  whom  to  ex- 
ercise the  arts  of  war — and  gave  themselves  up  to  peaceable 
habits,  luxury  stealing  in,  would  quickly  produce  sloth  and 
voluptuous  indulgence,  render  them  effeminate  and  unwar- 
like;  while  the  English,  although  they  were  at  peace  with 
the  Scots,  yet  had  France  for  a  neighbour,  who  would  al- 
ways keep  their  military  habits  in  exercise ;  and  if  they, 
rendered  expert  in  military  affairs,  should  contend  with  the 
Scots,  become  unskilful  and  unaccustomed  to  war,  they 
might,  with  the  greatest  justice,  expect  a  certain  vic- 
tory. 
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David  IL — Thomas  Randolph,  Earl  of  Moray,  Regent — ^Edward  Baliol  c 
the  crown  and  invades  Scotland. — ^Battle  of  Duplin — ^Baliol  crowned — 
David  retires  to  France — ^Baliol  swears  Fealty  to  Edward. — ^Battle  of  Halidon 

UiU David  returns  to  Scotland. — ^Battle  of  Durham. — Baliol  resigns  the 

kingdom  to  Edward— David  proposes  a  Union  with  England.— His  dotfh. 

—Robert  H ^Battle  of  Otterbum,  Earl  Douglas  kiUed.— Earl  of  Fife. 

Regent— Robert's  death. —Including  the  Period  from  A.D.  1329,  to  1390. 

BOOK    !•  The  Scottish  nobles,  immediately  after  the  funeral  of  the 
^^'       late  king,  called  an  assembly  of  the  states  for  the  purpose  of 
Randolph   choosing  a  regent ;  in  which  Thomas  Randolph,  earl  of  Mo- 
Knrl  of      j.j^y^  who,  during  the  king's  life,  had  for  several  years  perform- 
Rcgent.      ed  the  duties  of  chief  magistrate,  and  who  had  been  recom- 
mended to  the  people  by  him  on  his  deathbed  and  in  his 
last  will,  was  appointed  with  universal  approbation  to  the 
office. 

XCVIII.  David  II. 

A.D.  1329.  The  coronation  of  the  king  was  delayed  till  the  24th  No- 
vember, in  the  following  year,  that  by  the  permission  of  the 
pope  he  might  be  anointed ;  and  by  this  new  ceremony  ap- 
pear more  sacred  in  the  eyes  of  the  Scots.  The  first  act  of 
the  regent  after  his  election,  was  to  ratify  the  peace  with  the 
English.  Next  he  bent  his  attention  to  secure  internal  tran- 
quillity ;  and  in  order  to  repress  open  robbery,  he  always 
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Itept  a  strong  body  of  young  men  armed  about  him   pre*    BOOK 
pared  for  every  emergency.  Thus,  on  a  journey  to  Wigton,  in      ^^ 


Gblloway,  being  informed  that  the  roads  in  that  county  were  HU  Ad. 
nfested  by  a  numerous  banditti,  and  travellers  plundered  ™i!?**'** 
grith  impunity,  he  immediately  despatched  a  detachment 
>f  his  guard  in  pursuit  of  the  delinquents ;  and  having  taken 
;hem  by  surprise,  inflicted  capital  punishment  on  the  whole. 
Against  murderers  he  was  perfectly  inexorable ;  insomuch, 
;hat  when  one  who  had  been  at  Rome,  and  obtained  the 
3ope's  pardon,  returned  as  if  completely  secure,  the  regent 
>rdered  him  to  be  apprehended,  tried  and  executed ;— ob- 
serving that  although  the  pope  could  forgive  the  sins  of  the 
K>ul,  it  belonged  to  the  king  to  punish  the  ci-imes  of  the  body. 
To  check  thefts,  which  among  other  taints  left  by  the  war, 
iirere  still  too  frequent,  he  enacted, — That  the  farmers  should 
eave  the  instruments  used  by  them  in  agriculture  in  the 
ields;  nor  should  they  shut  their  houses  or  folds  during 
lie  night ;  and  that  if  any  thefl  occurred,  the  amount  of  the 
joea  was  to  be  demanded  from  the  sheriff  of  the  county, 
prho  would  be  repaid  by  the  king,  and  the  king  reimbursed 
Tom  the  effects  of  the  robbers  when  apprehended.  Among 
he  rest,  a  rustic,  either  too  greedy,  or  who  thought  the 
regulation  absurd,  hid  his  farming  implements,  and  then, 
IS  if  he  had  lost  them  by  stealth,  applied  to  the  sheriff 
or  indemnification,  who  instantly  paid  him  their  full  value ; 
>at,  upon  making  more  diligent  inquiry,  when  he  found  that 
iie  countrjrman  was  the  author  of  the  thefl  himself,  he 
Mrdered  him  to  be  hanged,  and  his  goods  confiscated.  He 
Dterdicted  strolling  players  and  musicians,  under  the  se- 
rerest  penalties  ;  and  whoever  obstructed  a  traveller,  or 
my  public  officer,  he  allowed  to  be  put  to  death  with  im- 
>unity ;  so  that,  when  some  time  afler,  at  the  village  of 
Salidon,  thirty  persons  were  killed  by  the  attendants  of  a 
mblic  minister,  he  pronounced  the  slaughter  justifiable 
lomicide. 

II.  Nor  was  the  regent  more  feared  by  the  guilty  at  home 
or  his  severity,  than  he  was  formidable  to  his  enemies  abroad 
}j  his  courage.  Wherefore,  the  English,  who,  afler  the 
leath  of  king  Robert,  eagerly  watched  every  opportunity 
or  revenge,  when  they  perceived  they  durst  a\toDaigiti»sADAaD% 
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A.  D  133 1,  having  governed  the  kingdom  two  yenrs  firbm   BOOK 
king  Robert's  death.     He  was  inferior  in  bravery  and  mili*      ^^ 
larj  skill  to  none  of  our  Scottish  kings,  and  in  ihe  arts  of  """^^ 
peace  far  superior  to  them  alL     He  left  two  sons,  Thomas 
and  John,  both  worthy  of  so  great  a  father.     On  the  death 
of  Randolph,  Donald,  earl  of  Mar,*  was  elected  guardian  of  Mar  Re- 
the  kingdom,  as  they  styled  him,  August  2d,  the  king  being  8^"*- 
ttien  only  ten  years  old,  on  which  day  tl>e  alarming  news 
was  received,  that  Edward  Baliol,  on  the  31  st  of  July,  had  Edward 
arrived  in  the  Frith  of  Forth  with  a  numerous  fleet.     In  or-  Baliol  ar- 
der  to  explain  his  arrival,  it  is  necessary  to  advert  to  some  "hTFoith. 
previous  circumstances. 

IV.  After  the  decease  of  King  Roljert,  Laurence  Twine,f 
one  of  the  Englishmen  who  had  received,  as  rewards  of 
their  military  services,  lands  in  Scotland,  and  who  resided 
there  ;  a  man  of  an  honourable  family,  but  flagitious  habits, 
expecting  greater  license  upon  the  death  of  the  king,  and 
during  the  minority,  indulged  more  freely  in  unlawful  plea* 
mres  than  before ;  and  although  often  caught  in  adultery, 
Euid  at  the  same  time  admonished  by  the  judge  of  the  eccle- 
siastical court,  yet  would  not  desist  Being  at  last  excom^ 
municated  by  the  official,  as  he  is  called,  of  the  bishop  of 
Glasgow,  he,  as  if  greatly  injured,  waylaid  the  judge,  and 
having  seized  him  as  he  was  going  to  Air,  kept  him  a  long 

assertion  against  a  sopposed  probability.  It  has  also  been  doubted  wbethcf 
Edward  was  privy  to  the  assassination,  because  he  was  too  far  distant  from  tht 
scene.  This,  however,  is  no  argument  against  his  being  acquainted  with  the 
attempt ;  and  if  there  be  good  reason  for  supposing  that,  at  the  age  of  fifteen, 
the  English  king  was  not  ignorant  of  the  murder  of  bis  father,  it  is  of  rery  little 
moment  to  attempt  vindicating  him  from  a  chatge  Hot  half  so  heinous ;  espe- 
cially as  his  conduct  towards  Scotland,  immediately  after  the  death  of  the  re< 
f^nt,  proves  that  he  was  not  a  person  who  would  have  stock  at  trifles,  if  he  had 
bad  Hn  end,  however  infamous,  to  attain. 

*  Donald,  earl  of  Mar,  was  nephew  of  the  lite  king.  While  a  chikl,  he  hti, 
been  carried  into  England,  by  Edward  I.,  where  he  remaihed  xMny  yearn. 
No  military  service  of  his  is  known. 

f  Laiu'ence  Twine.  He  is  called  Twjmham  Lowrieson  in  the  Annab  of 
Scotland.  Although  his  representations  arc  said  to  hare  excited  Baliol,  tho 
Englishmen  whose  claims  had  not  been  satisfied,  particularly  Henry  de  Beat!-. 
roont,  who  claimed  the  earldom  of  Buch6i  in  right  of  his  wife,  one  of  the  betft 
of  Comyn,  and  Thomas  Lord  Wake,  who  claimed  Liddel,  may,  perhaps  with 
more  propriety,  be  considered  as  the  chief  instigators.  Beaumont  accompanitd 
^kt  ex|>ed]tion. 
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BOOK    while  prisoner,  until,  upon  paying  a  sum  of  moncT*  he  por- 
^^      chased  his  liberty.     When  Twine  understood  that  Jamei 

Guises  of  Douglas  was  highly  displeased  at  this  action,  and  sought  to 
bring  him  to  punishment ;  dreading  his  power,  he  fled  into 
France,  and  there  attaching  himself  to  Edward  Baliol,  the 
son  of  John,  who  had  been  king  of  Scotland  for  some  yean, 
he  informed  him  of  the  state  of  Scotland,  and  urged  him  not 
to  lose  such  an  opportunity  for  recovering  bis  rightful 
throne,  for  the  king,  said  he,  is  but  a  boy  surrounded  with 
more  enemies,  exasperated  against  his  father,  than  friends; 
of  whom  some  have  had  their  relations  executed  at  Perth; 
others,  exiles,  who  have  had  their  estates  confiscated;  seve- 
ral mulcted  of  a  great  part  of  their  lands ;  besides  many  of 
English  extraction,  deprived  of  the  rewards  bestowed  upon 
their  ancestors,  who  would  cheerfully  become  companioDS 
in  his  expedition.  And  there  were  at  the  same  time,  he 
added,  in  both  kingdoms,  numbers  of  desperate  and  needy 
characters,  who,  either  induced  by  the  prospect  of  gain,  or 
hoping  to  escape  the  punishment  of  the  law,  or  desirous 
of  any  kind  of  change,  wanted  only  a  leader  to  begin  a  re- 
volution. And  now,  James  Douglas  being  killed  in  Spain, 
and  Randolph,  through  disease,  incapable  of  acting,  there 
remained  none  to  whose  authority  the  discordant  multi- 
tude would  submit;  therefore,  however  small  the  force,  it 
would  be  sufficient  for  seizing  a  kingdom  prepared  and  of- 
fering itself  to  him,  or  for  overturning  a  realm,  already  tot- 
tering to  its  base. 

V.  Baliolj  who  knew  that  much  of  what  Twine  told  him 
was  true,  and  having  heard  of  the  great  army  about  to  be 
led  against  Scotland  by  Edward,  ambitious  of  power  and 
desirous  of  glory,  was  easily  persuaded  by  the  crafty  intri- 
guer to  collect  as  many  vessels  as  he  could,  and  bear  a  part 
in  the  present  expedition.  But  ere  the  arrival  of  Baliol  in 
England,  Edward  had  dismissed  his  army.  He,  however,  by 
means  of  the  Scottish  exiles,  and  the  English  who  had  been 
dispossessed  of  their  estates  in  Scotland,  who  flocked  to  him, 
raised,  notwithstanding,  a  considerable  army*  Some  say, 
that  for  this  great  enterprise  he  had  only  six  hundred  men, 
but  this  does  not  appear  likely;  they  are  more  probaby  cor- 
rect, who  assert  that  six  thousand  foot  soldiers  were  funusb* 
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Bd  him  by  the  £Dglish.  While  these  preparations  were  go-  BOOK 
bg  forward,  news  arrived  of  Randolph's  death,  which  in-  *^  , 
qpired  all  with  a  greater  eagerness  for  the  expedition,  and 
raised  their  spirits  as  a  happy  omen.  Wherefore,  having 
let  sail,  he  arrived  at  Kinghorn  on  the  1st  of  August,  and  Lands  at 
lisembarked  with  his  naval  forces.  The  land  troops  were  *°*^'*™* 
led  by  David  Cumin, — formerly  earl  of  Athole, — .Moubray 
ind  Beaumont;  and  the  English  auxiliaries  by  Talbot  At 
the  report  of  the  arrival  of  the  fleet,  Alexander  Seton,*  a 
nobleman  who  was  accidentally  residing  in  that  quarter, 
hastened  to  oppose  them,  hoping  he  might  find  some  con- 
venient opportunity  for  attacking  them  with  advantage  during 
their  disembarkation ;  but  not  being  supported  by  the  in- 
habitants of  the  district,  on  coming  to  an  engagement  with 
the  enemy,  he  was  cut  off,  with  the  greatest  part  of  his  fol- 
lowers. Baliol,  after  resting  a  few  days  to  recover  his  men 
from  the  fatigue  of  the  voyage,  marched  directly  for  Perth,  Advanoet 
and  encamped  on  the  Earn,  not  far  from  the  water  mills : 
The  regent,  with  a  large  body  of  forces,  being  stationed  be- 
yond, and  Patrick  Dunbar,  with  another  not  inferior,  on 
this  side  the  river,  about  five  miles  distant  from  each  other. 
Baliol,  although  his  army  amounted  to  more  than  ten  thou- 
sand men, — the  report  of  his  success  having  induced  many 
to  join  him, — ^yet,  being  placed  between  the  two  armies,  and 
fearing  lest  he  should  be  surrounded  and  overwhelmed  by 
both,  judged  it  most  expedient  to  attack  them  separately 
and  unexpectedly;  and  resolved  first  to  attempt  the  regent 
Mar,  who  appeared  the  most  likely  to  be  unprepared,  as  be- 
ing at  the  greatest  distance  from  the  enemy. 

VI.  For  this  purpose  he  procured  Andrew  Murray  of  Tul-  Murray  ol 
libardin  as  a  guide,  who,  not  daring  openly  to  join  himself  ^j^^.J^^^ 
to  the  English,  fixed  during  the  night  a  stake  in  the  river,  chery. 


•  Alexander  Seton.  Fordun  styles  him  the  son.  Some  editions  read 
Alexander  Seton  and  his  son.  After  a  long  dissertation  on  the  family  of  the 
Setons,  Lord  Hailea  arrives  at  a  conclusion  agreeing  with  the  statement  by 
Buchanan — that  he  was  a  nobleman  who  happened  to  be  in  these  parts,  and 
aliout  whom  we  know  nothing  more.  Hemingford  says  the  earl  of  Fife 
opposed  the  landing  of  Baliol.  Fordun  does  not  mention  that  Doblemao^  uor 
k  it  likely  that  he  was  there ;  he  was  afterwards  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of 
Duplin. 
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Perth  sur- 
renders. 


at  the  place  where  it  *wss  ferdable,  to  point  ^om  the  pasitagb 
to  Btliol's  army.  Having  approached  near  the  enettiy,  tts 
der  cover  of  the  wood  which  clothed  the  opposite  bat^,  tte 
invaders  leatned  that  the  Scots  passed  the  night  as  it  in  time 
of  peace,  with  few  sentinels  or  outposts.  Trusting  to  this 
negligence,  they  inarched  against  the  camp  in  the  utmost  Si^ 
lence;  and  thinking  they  would  6nd  the  greatest  security  on 
the  farthest  side,  they  made  the  attack  there ;  but  on  that 
part  where  they  expected  the  greatest  negligence,  Thonm 
Randolph,  earl  of  Moray,  Robert  Bruce,  earl  of  Carrick, 
Mordac,  earl  of  Monteith,  and  Alexander  Fraser,  kept  wiitcli. 
These  with  a  strong  body  of  friends  sustained  bravely  the 
first  charge  of  the  enemy  upon  the  edge  of  a  ditch,  which 
the  gush  of  the  mountain  torrent  had  made.  In  the  mean- 
time the  whole  camp  was  a  scene  of  noise  and  tumult,  every 
one  seizing  arms  and  hurrying  to  the  conflict ;  and  the  crowd 
rushing  forward  rashly,  without  order  and  without  standards, 
first  threw  into  confusion  their  own  men  who  resisted  the  as- 
sailants; then  the  last  ranks  impelling  the  first,  precipitated 
them  into  the  ditch,  and  falling  above  them,  were  involved 
together  in  one  common  ruin.  Many  were  there  killed  by 
the  enemy  J  but  more,  both  men  and  horses,  were  crushed  to 
death,  while  by  far  the  greater  number  were  so  much  dis- 
abled that  they  could  neither  fight  nor  flee. 

VII.  There  fell  of  the  Scots  about  three  thousand.*  Many 
of  those  who  escaped  fled  to  Perth  ;  but  being  without  arms, 
and  without  leaders,  the  city  easily  surrendered  to  the  Eng- 
lish who  followed  them.  Next  day,  Dunbar,  when  he  heard 
of  the  destruction  of  the  regent's  army,  the  capture  of  Perth, 
and  was  likewise  informed  of  the  small  number  of  the  Eng- 
lish, marched  straight  to  the  town,  with  the  design  of  be- 


•  This  battle  is  generally  known  by  the  name  of  the  battle  of  Duplin.  With 
regard  to  three  of  the  noblemen  said  to  have  fallen,  there  is  considerable  con- 
fusion. Robert  Keith  is  not  mentioned  by  Fordun  or  the  English  hisCoriaxis ; 
end  as  the  only  doubts  respecting  him  arise  from  his  being  mentioned  by  Bo- 
ece,  he  may  therefore,  perhaps,  be  allowed  to  have  fallen.  Boece  mentions  a 
David  Lindsay,  of  course  Buchanan's  Alexander  is  a  different  personage,  not 
answerable  for  the  objections  urged,  against  David.  The  greatest  difficulty 
Ue8  with  the  chief  of  the  H&ys.  TK^it  a  nobleman  of  that  family  was  kiUed» 
if  probably  true,  the  rest  oi  t\ie  stor^  «^^^?cre  ^ovi^iNSx^,  "^^^ott^.'toasft  waa  a  air 
liual  gon  of  Edward  "Brvice,  aud  W«V  Ytcewc^xVvi  vwV  ^A  ^^»i\  ^\^:wt>!$i. 
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«M^ii^  i^  boping  to  destroy  the  enemy  whilst  theji  vere  yet  BOOR 
m^irnished  with  any  supplies ;  but,  on  coosultiog  the  chiefi^  ^- 
•ad  a  difference  of  opinion  arising,  the  design  was  dropped. 
Baliol  having  succeeded  so  &r  beyond  his  expectation,  and 
so  quickly,  now  applied  himself  to  gain  the  rest  of  the  Scots, 
either  by  conciliatory  measures,  or  to  subdue  them  by  force. 
In  a  short  time  the  ccmcourse  of  all  ranks  to  his  cause  in- 
creased so  much,  that  the  present  seemed  a  proper  opportu- 
Bity  for  proclaiming  himself  king ;  and  this  design  he  could 
execute  more  securely,  because  the  greatest  part  of  th« 
slaughter  bad  fallen  upon  fiunilies  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Perth.  There  were  slain  in  battle: — the  regent;  Robert 
Keith,  with  a  great  number  of  his  relations  and  vassals ; 
eighty  of  the  family  of  Lindsay,  with  Alexander  their  chief. 
The  Bame  of  Hay  would  have  been  wholly  extinct,  had  not 
William,  the  head  of  the  family,  left  his  wife  pregnant  Tho- 
mas Randolph,  Robert  Bruce,  and  Mordac,  earl  of  Mon- 
teith,  also  fell.  William  Sinclair,  bishop  of  Dunkeld,  and 
Duncan  Macduff,  earl  of  Fife,  bemg  taken  prisoners,  in  the 
then  desperate  situation  of  affairs,  were  forced  to  take  an  oath 
of  allegiance. 

XCIX.  Edward  Baliol. 

Tin.  Baliol,  trusting  to  h\s  present  giKHl  fortune,  proceed-  /^.  D.lS3fti 
ed  %Q  the  neighbouring  abbey  of  Scoon,  and  was  crowned  on 
the  25th  August,  1332,     Although  the  power  of  David  Bruce 
was  grievously  wounded  by  tins  bluw,  yet  his  adherents  were 
&r  from  being  disheartened  by  the  adverse  state  of  his  a& 
iaira;  and  in  order  to  place  him,  during  his  minority,  be- 
yond the  reach  of  danger,  they  sent  him,  along  with  his  wife,  pjirid  II. 
to  his  fother^s  friend,  Philip,  king  of  France,  while  they  pre-  *«»'  ^ 
pared  themselves  for  every  accident — either  to  fidl  honoura- 
bly in  battle,  or  to  restore  their  country  to  its  ancient  emi- 
nence.    Their  first  step  was  to  appoint  Sir  Andrew  Moray,  gj^  ^  j^^ 
abter's  son  of  Robert  Bruce,  regent,  in  the  room  of  Donald  •,  r»y,r^Dt. 
and  next  they  sent  messengers  everywhere,  pardy  to  confirm 
their  old  friends,  and  partly  to  rouse  the  indolent  to  avenge 
their  present  wrongs.     The  first  who  took  up  arms»  were 
Robert  Keith,  and  James  and  Simon  Fraser,  sufferers  by 
the  recent  niisfortune,  their  fathers  andT^latiousVkaN\ti%V)ft««L 
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BOOK  killed  at  Duplin.     They  besieged  Perth  about  the  autumiiAl 

equinox ;  and  though  the  siege  lasted  longer  than  they  ex* 

l^e«  pected,  yet  they  took  it  after  three  months.  Macduff,  earl 
of  Fife,  who  held  the  town  in  the  name  of  Baliol,  with  his 
wife  and  children  were  sent  prisoners  to  the  castle  of  Kil- 
drummie,  in  Mar.  Andrew  Murray,  of  Tullibardin,  who 
had  pointed  out  the  fords  of  the  river  Earn  to  the  English, 
was  put  to  death.  The  Book  of  Paisley  aflirms  that  the 
walls  of  the  town  were  levelled  with  the  ground,  which 
appears  to  me  more  likely  than  what  others  write,  that  it 
was  kept  and  garrisoned;  especially  during  a  time  when 
there  was  such  a  scarcity  of  faithful  adherents  and  of  military 
men. 

IX.  Nearly  about  the  same  time,  Baliol  was  engaged  in 
Annandale,  receiving  the  homage  of  the  noblemen  of  the 
neighbouring  counties,  whom  such  a  sudden  change  of  cir- 
cumstances had  so  astonished,  that  even  Alexander  Bruce,* 
lord  of  Carrick  and  Galloway,  despairing  of  his  kinsman 
David's  fortune,  submitted  to  him.  This  flow  of  prosperity 
produced  in  Baliol  contempt  for  his  enemies,  and  that  con- 
tempt produced  negligence ;  which,  when  the  regent  under- 
stood by  means  of  his  spies,  he  sent  thither  Archibald  Dou- 
glas, the  brother  of  James  who  fell  in  Spain,  to  take  advan- 
tage of  any  favourable  opportunity  which  might  occur.  He, 
having  along  with  him  William  Douglas,  lord  of  Liddis- 
dale,f  John,  the  son  of  Thomas  Randolph,  and  Simon  Era- 
ser, with  a  thousand  horse,  came  to  Moffat.  Thence,  after 
exploring  the  country  all  around,  he  advanced  upon  Baliol 
by  a  night  march,  and  attacking  him  while  asleep,  he  struck 
his  army  with  such  astonishment  and  terror,  that  in  the  con- 
fusion and  alarm,  he  himself  fled  almost  naked,  upon  horse- 
back, without  either  saddle  or  bridle.  In  this  affray,  a  great 
many  of  his  particular  friends  were  slain.  Alexander  Bruce 
was  taken,  but  pardoned  at  the  request  of  his  relation  John 
Randolph.  Henry  Baliol,  on  that  occasion,  obtained  great 
praise  for  his  courage  from  both  parties ;  for,  in  the  disor- 

*  Alexander  Bruce,  a  natural  son  of  Edward  firuce,  and  brother  to  Robert, 
who  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Duplin. 

t  Sir  WiUiam  Douglas,  known  in  Scottish  history  bj  the  title  of  the  knilfal 
oi  Lkldisdale. 
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-deriy  flight,  while  defending  his  men  from  their  pursuers,  he  BOOK 
wounded  many  of  the  enemy,  killed  several,  and  at  last  died 
bravely  fighting.  There  fell,  besides,  John  Moubray,  Wal- 
ter Cumin,. and  Richard  Kirby,  distinguished  chiefs  of  the 
English  faction.  This  exploit  was  performed  on  the  twenty- 
fifth  December,  A.D.  1332. 

X.  The  Brucean  party  being  somewhat  elevated  by  these  War  with 
successes,    frequent   consultations  were   held  with  Andrew    "* 
Moray,  the  regent,  respecting  the  state  of  the  realm;  for  they 
all  believed  that  Baliol  did  not  seek  the  kingdom  for  himself, 
but  for  the  king  of  England,  by  whose  orders  he  acted. 
Wherefore,  considering  Edward  as  their  real  enemy,  they 
pressed,    with    their    utmost   diligence,    their   preparations 
against  this  more  powerful  adversary.     They  fortified  Ber-  Berwick 
wick  by  a  strong  garrison,  as  they  thought  the  English  would  ^^ 
commence  the  war  by  an  attack  upon  it:    and  appointed 
Alexander  Seton,  an  illustrious  knight,  commander  of  the 
town,  and  Patrick  Dunbar,  governor  of  the  castle  and  sur- 
rounding district      William  Douglas,  lord  of  Liddisdak, 
who  possessed  the  highest  reputation  for  bravery  and  pru- 
dence,  was  sent  to  protect  the  western  borders  of  Annandale. 
Andrew  Moray  marched  to  Roxburgh,  where  Baliol  then 
was.  '  Having  thus  arranged  the  command  at  home,  John 
Randolph  was  sent  to  France,  to  visit  king  David,  and,  also, 
to  inform  Philip  of  the  precise  state  of  the  country,  and  re- 
quest from  him  some  assistance  against  the  common  enemy. 
Moray,  who  had  gone  to  Roxburgh,  having  defeated  Baliol  Moray 
in  a  sharp  contest  at  a  bridge  beyond  the  city,  while  he  pur-  J^n^, 
sued  the  English,  who  were  retreating  by  the  bridge  back 
into  the  town,  being  cut  off  from  his  own  forces,  was  taken 
prisoner,  and  thus  lost  a  victory  which  he  had  already  gained. 
At  the  same  time,  in  the  opposite  quarter,  William  Douglas 
of  Liddisdale,  in  an  engagement  with  the  English,  was  wound-  And  Doi^ 
ed,  and  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy;  which  disaster  so 8^ 
dispirited  his  men,  that  they  were  thrown  into  confusion  and 
put  to  flight. 

XI.  These  inconstant  freaks  of  fortune  again  tore  Scotland 
jnto  two  factions,  according  as  love,  hatred,  hope,  fear,  or 
private  interest  prevailed.  In  the  mean  time,  the  king  of 
JBngland,  thinking  that  these  dissensions  afforded  him  a  faT^ 

TOJU  J.  8  £ 
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BOOK   curable   opportunity   for   seizing   that  kingdom,   receiTed 
^^       Baliol,  now  too  weak  to  protect  himselF,  into  brour,  and  ex- 
Daliol        acted  from  him  an  oath  of  fealty;  then,  without  regarding  his 
f^JSyto     affinity  to  Bruce,  the  sacredaess  of  a  treaty,  or -the  sanctity 
£dward»     of  an  oath,  that  he  might  indulge  his  immoderate  ambition, 
he  at  once  declared,  and  made  war  upon  the  Scots,  destitute 
of  a  king  and  dbtracted  among  themselves.     But  that  this 
Who  de-    outrage  might  seem  to  have  a  show  of  justice,  he  sent  an  em- 
dMM  ^  bassy  to  demand  Berwick,  which  town  his  father  and  grand- 
^u)     *  father  had  possessed  for  many  years,  and  he  himself  immedi- 
ately followed  with  his  army.     To  his  ambassadors  it  was 
replied,  that  Berwick  had  always  belonged  to  the  Scots,  till 
Edward,  his  grandfather,  had  seized  it  by  the  foulest  injustice; 
and  that  when  Robert  Bruce,  their  last  king,  had  recovered 
all  the  rest  of  Scotland,  he  likewise  reconquered  that  town 
from  Edward — the  father  of  him  who  now  asked  it  to  be  re- 
tm'ned— 4ind  restored  its  ancient  form  of  government.     Nor 
was  it  long  since  the  present  Edward  himself,  by  a  solemn 
act  of  his  parliament,  renounced  all  right  which  he  or  his 
ancestors  had  ever  said  they  possessed,  either  over  the  whole 
of  Scotland,  or  any  single  town  or  place ;  since  which  time 
they  were  not  conscious  of  having  violated  the  treaty  to  which 
they  had  sacredly  sworn,    and  which  was  confirmed  by  a 
matrimonial  alliance;  although  within  a  few  years,  they  had 
been  twice  assaulted  by  secret  fraud  and  open  violence.    In 
these  circumstances,  they  besought  the  ambassadors  to  en- 
force upon  the  mind  of  the  English  monarch  a  respect  for 
equity,  and  the  impropriety  of  his  taking  advantage  of  the 
times  to  endeavour  to  rob  an  absent  king — harmless  by  his 
years,  and  the  husband  of  his  sister:  that  they,  on  their  part, 
would  refuse  no  terms  of  accommodation,  if  they  were  honour- 
able ;  but  if  he  attempted  any  unjust  violence,  they,  in  de- 
fence of  the  guardianship  of  the  king  committed  to  them, 
would  rather  die  an  honourable  death,  than  consent  to  any 
peace  disgraceful  to  themselves  and  to  the  kingdom. 
And  be.         xiT.  This  answer  being  returned  by  the  Scottish  council, 
sieges  Ber-  ^j^g  j^j^^  ^f  England,  who  sought  not  peace  but  victory,  com- 
menced the  siege  of  Berwick  by  sea  and  land,  with  a  power- 
ful army  of  his  own  subjects,  increased  likewise  by  foreigfi 
^U^iliarielB ;  nor  did  Vie  onui  «ct^  ^w^  "wV&d^  mi^bt  -ecAtri- 
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bate  to  the  capture  of  the  city ;  and  trusting  to  his  numbers,     BOOK 
be  gave  the  besieged  no  respite,  never  intermitting  his  at-      ^^ 
tacks  by  day  nor  night     Nor  did  the  besieged  on  their  part    - 
less  fiercely  annoy  them  by  their  incessant  sallies.     They 
burned  a  great  part  of  the  fleet  which  was  lying  in  the  river, 
by  throwing  firebrands  among  them;  in  which  achievement, 
William  Seton,  an  illegitimate  son  of  the  governor's,  an  un-  which  it 
commonly  brave  youth,  and  much  lamented,  perished,  while  g>11^^7 
endeavouring  to  leap  on  board  an  English  vessel ;  his  own 
ship  being  driven  too  far  back  by  the  force  of  the  waves,  he 
fell  into  the  sea,  and  in  such  confusion  it  was  impossible  to 
assist  him.     Another  son  of  Alexander's,  but  born  in  wed- 
lot^  in  one  of  the  sallies,  pushing  forward  with  too  much 
eagerness,  was  separated  from  his  associates  and  taken  by 
the  English.     But  when  the  siege,  which  began  on  the  13th 
of  April,  had  now  lasted  three  months,  and  the  besieged,  be« 
sides  their  fatigue  and  watching,  beginning  to  be  in  want  of 
provisions,  appeared  incapable  of  longer  resisting  the  power 
of  the  enemy,  it  was  agreed  with  the  English,  that  unless 
they  were  relieved  by  the  30th  July,  they  would  surrender 
the  city  to  them,  Thomas,  the  eldest  son  of  Alexander,  being 
given  as  an  hostage. 

XIII.  Whilst  these  transactions  were  going  forward  at  Ber- 
wick, the  Scottish  parliament  assembled  to  deliberate  on  the 
state  of  the  nation;  and  the  regent  being  taken  at  Roxburgh, 
that  they  might  not  be  without  a  leader,  they  chose  Archi- 
bald Douglas,*  as  their  chief,  and  determined  that  he  should 
have  an  army  to  march  into  England,  and  waste  the  neigh« 
bouring  districts,  in  order  to  draw  away  the  king  from  the 
siege.     According  to  this  determination  Douglas  proceeded  iv,u-i--  ^* 
for  England;  but  hearing  of  the  agreement  of  Alexander,  tie  tempu  iu 
altered  his  design,  and,  in  opposition  to  the  more  prudent '^^ 
counsels  of  the  wisest  of  his  officers,  marched  directly  towards 
the  English,  and  on  St.  Magdalen's  eve  was  descried  both 
by  friends  and  enemies.     The  kbg  of  England^  although  the 
day  bad  not  arrived  for  the  surrender  of  the  town,  when  he 
saw  the  Scottish  forces  so  near,  sent  a  herald  to  the  com- 

•  Archibald  Douglas,  commonly  called  Tyneman— Fordim  L.  xiiL  c  27, 
an  appellation,  Lord  Hailet  conjectures  derived  from  Tiny  man,  the  small  or 
•lender  man»  he  being  diroinative  in  his  appearance.     Ann.  N.  9.  ^  IQ^, 
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BOOK,  mander  of  the  garrison^  who  announced  to  him,  that  unless 
^^  he  immediately  delivered  up  the  place,  he  would  put  his  son 
Thomas  to  death.  In  vain  did  the  governor  contend  that 
the  day  for  surrendering  the  city  had  not  arrived ;  in  vain 
did  he  appeal  to  Edward's  pledged  faith;  for  while  afieo- 
tion,  tenderness,  anxiety,  and  his  duty  to  his  country,  various- 
ly agitated  his  paternal  bosom,  the  king  of  England,  thinking 
he  would  be  moved  were  the  terrible  object  brought  nearer, 
ordered  a  gallows  to  be  erected  on  a  situation  where  it  could 
be  easily  seen  from  the  town,  and  the  two  sons  of  the  gover- 
Noble  con-  nor,  the  one  a  hostage,  the  other  a  prisoner  of  war,  to  be 
^"n'«kd^"  brought  thither  for  execution.  At  this  dreadfully  distress- 
ing spectacle,  when  the  mind  of  the  father  wavered,  his  wife^ 
the  mother  of  the  youths,  a  woman  of  masculine  fortitude^ 
by  various  arguments  encouraged  and  strengthened  his  reso- 
lution. She  placed  before  him  his  fidelity  to  his  king,  his 
love  to  his  country,  and  the  dignity  of  a  most  noble  family. 
She  reminded  him  that  they  had  other  children  still  remain- 
ing, neither  did  his  age  or  her  own  preclude  the  hope  of 
having  more;  and  these,  although  now  they  should  escape, 
yet,  in  a  short  time  either  a  fortuitous  death,  or,  at  best,  old 
age,  would  sweep  them  away;  but  if  any  spot  should  stain 
the  family  of  Seton,  it  would  remain  for  ever,  and  the  infa- 
my would  attach  to  their  innocent  descendants;  that  she  had 
often  heard  praised,  in  the  speeches  of  the  wise,  those  who 
had  devoted  themselves  and  their  children  as  victims  for  the 
safety  of  their  country ;  but  he,  if  he  delivered  up  the  city 
intrusted  to  him,  would  betray  his  country  without  securing 
the  safety  of  his  children ;  for  how  could  he  hope,  that  a  ty- 
rant who  now  violated  his  faith,  would  afterwards  obsene 
his  promises  ?  She  therefore  entreated  him  not  to  purchase 
an  uncertain,  and,  even  if  procured,  a  momentary  advantage, 
by  certain  and  perpetual  disgrace.  When  she  had,  by  such 
reasoning,  in  some  measure  tranquillized  the  mind  of  her 
husband,  lest  he  might  not  be  able  to  avert  his  eyes  from  the 
detestable  execution,  she  led  him  to  another  quarter  of  the 
city,  from  whence  it  could  not  be  observed.* 

Craeltyof       ^^^'  '^^^  '^"^S  ^^  England,  after  this  execution,  which  was 
Edward. 

*  Tot  TemaxV^  o\i  \}tie  ^\«^<e^  vide  note  Book  iv.  cap.  K 
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disapproved  of  even  by  some  of  his  own  army,  removed  his 
camp  to  Halidon  hill,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Berwick,  and 
there  awaited  the  enemy.  Douglas,  whom  the  advice  of  his 
experienced  officers  could  not  persuade  before  to  draw  off  the 
besiegers  upon  himself  by  ravaging  the  English  lands,  now 
burning  with  rage,  and  afraid  lest,  if,  after  so  infamous  a 
transaction,  perpetrated  almost  before  his  eyes,  he  should 
retire  without  a  battle,  it  would  appear  that  he  dreaded  the 
enemy,  determined  to  fight,  and  marched  straight  towards 
them.  When  his  army  had  stood  for  a  considerable  time 
drawn  up  in  order  of  battle,  and  the  king  of  England  still 
remained  in  his  station  on  the  height,  nor  would  descend  into 
the  plain,  Douglas  led  out  all  the  Scottish  army  against  them  Battle  of 
on  the  hilL  This  rash  proceeding  produced  its  natural  ^^^  ^^ 
consequences ;  for  while  they  were  struggling  hard,  to  get  up 
the  acclivity,  the  enemy  annoyed  them  dreadfully,  by  rolling 
down  huge  rocks,  and  by  a  furious  discharge  of  arrows, 
before  they  could  come  to  close  fighting ;  and  when  they  did 
approach,  their  opponents  rushed  upon  them  in  such  com- 
pact bodies,  that  they  precipitated  them  headlong  to  de- 
struction. There  were  upwards  often  thousand  killed ;  some 
say  that  fourteen  thousand  fell.  Almost  all  the  nobles  who 
had  escaped  at  the  unhappy  battle  of  Duplin  perished,  among 
whom  were  Archibald,  the  general,  James,  John,  and  Allan 
Stuart,  uncles  of  Robert  who  reigned  next  after  the  Binices, 
Hugh,  earl  of  Ross,  Kenneth,  earl  of  Sutherland,  Alexander 
Bruce,  earl  of  Carrick,  Andrew,  James,  and  Simon  Eraser, 
brothers.  This  slaughter  of  the  Scots  happened  on  Su  Mag- 
dalen's day,  A.D.  1333. 

XV.  After  this  battle,  all  hope  of  relief  being  cut  off,  Alex-  Berwick 
ander    Seton   surrendered    the   city,  and    Patrick  Dunbar  »""*^»^«»» 
the  castle  of  Berwick,  to  Edward,  on  condition  of  having 
their  property  preserved.    Both  were  obliged  to  swear  fealty 
to  the  king  of  England ;  and  Dunbar,  in  addition,  was  or- 
dered to  rebuild  immediately,  at  his  own  expense,  the  castle 
of  Dunbar,  which  he  had  destroyed,  that  it  might  not  afford  a 
strong  hold  for  the  English.     Edward  having  remained  a 
few  days,  committed  the  charge  of  the  city,  and  the  farther  And  Ed- 
prosecution  of  the  war,  to  Baliol,  and  retired  to  his  own  ^""*  '•- 
kingdom,  leaving  Richard  Talbot,  a  man  o?  V\\^  t«c^L  «cA  ^^x^^j^ 
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m)OK.  prudence.  In  Scotland,  with  a  few  troops,  to  assist  the  usurper 
^^'  in  subduing  the  rest  of  the  country.  Nor  did  that  seem  a  very 
difficult  task,  almost  all  the  nobility  being  extinct  i  and  of 
those  who  remained  some  submitted  to  the  conqueror,  while 
the  others  retired  to  fortified  or  uninhabited  places.  But  a 
few  garrisons  still  held  out  for  David.  On  this  side  tbaForthf 
an  island  in  a  lake,  whence  the  liver  Doon  flows,  scarcely  of 
size  sufficient  to  contain  a  moderate  castle^  and  Dunbarton. 
On  the  other  side  the  Forth,  a  castle  situated  in  loch  I^eveo, 
likewise  Kildrummy  and  Urquhart. 

XV].  Next  year  ambassadors  came  from  the  pope  and 
Philip  king  of  France,  to  settle  the  disputes  between  the  king& 
of  Britain.  But  the  king  of  England,  elated  by  the  uninter- 
rupted course  of  his  prosperity,  refused  even  to  ^dmit  them 
into  his  presencci  for  he  thought  the  spirits  and  strength  of 
the  Scots  were  so  broken,  that  they  neither  would  dare,  nor 
were  able,  to  rebel  again.  From  a  very  trifling  oocasioo^ 
however,  and  whence  it  was  least  expected,  a  dispute  arose 
among  the  English  themselves  at  Perth,  which  chajoged  the 
greatest  tranquillity  into  the  most  grievous  war.  John  Mou- 
bray  had  possessed  lands  in  Scotland,  which  were  given  to 
his  ancestors  by  Edward  I.,  then  lost  in  the  vicissitudes  of 
the  times,  and  again  recovered  during  the  reign  of  Edward 
Baliol.  He  dying  without  male  heirs,  Alexander  their  uncle 
commenced  a  lawsuit  against  his  brother's  daughters  for  the 
Disputes  estates.  Henry  Beaumont,  who  had  .married  one  of  the 
ETiifh  ^^  daughters,  as  also  Richard  Talbot  and  David  Cumin,  chiefs 
of  the  English  faction,  favoured  the  cause  of  the  ladies. 
Baliol  countenanced  the  claim  of  Alexander,  and,  in  the 
suit,  adjudged  the  lands  to  him,  which  so  irritated  his  oppo- 
nents that  they  openly  complained  of  the  decision,  and  when 
their  complaints  did  not  seem  to  receive  due  attention,  they 
retired  from  the  court,  each  to  his  own  estate.  Talbot, 
whilst  he  was  going  to  England,  was  seized  and  carried  pri- 
soner to  Dunbarton.  Beaumont  garrisoned  Dundarg,  a 
strong  castle  in  Buchan,  and  took  possession  not  only  of  the 
land  in  dispute,  but  also  of  all  the  neighbouring  country. 
Cumin  went  to  A  thole,  and  fortifying  some  advantageously 
situated  places,  prepared  himself  to  resist  violence,  if  any 
were  attempted.     BaVvoV  At^^idlvcv^  \)[\^  ^^SwAa  ^f  a  con^racy 
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of  such  powerful  men,  reversed  Ihe  sentence,  gave  Beau-   BOOK 
mont  the  disputed  lands,  and  reconciled  Cumin,  by  bestow-      . 


ing  on  him  many  valuable  estates  which  belonged  to  Ro- 
bert Stuart,  the  heir  apparent  of  the  crown.  Alexander 
de  Moubray,  enraged  at  this  affront,  joined  himself  with 
Andrew  Moray,  regent  of  Scotland,  who  had  lately  ransomed 
•himself  from  the  English  by  a  large  sum  of  money.  These 
different  transactions,  which  took  place  at  various  times,  I 
have  joined  together,  that  I  may  not  interrupt  the  course  of 
my  history. 

XVII.  In  the  meantime,  Baliol,  in  another  quarter,  took  or  Baliol  m- 
destroyed  all  the  fields  around  Renfrew ;  and  having  settled  JJ^„i 
•everything  there  according  to  his  wish,  he  sailed  for  thecountiea. 
island  of  Bute,  and  fortified  Rothsay  castle,   of  which  he 
made  Allan  Lisle  governor,  whom  he  had  before  made  lord 
justice  general.     He  eagerly  pursued  Robert  Bruce,  grand- 
son of  Robert  Bruce  by  his  daughter,  to  put  him  to  death ; 

hut  he,  by  the  assistance  of  William  Huish  and  John  Gil- 
bert, escaped  in  a  boat  to  the  opposite  continent,  where  horses 
were  waiting  him,  and  proceeded  to  Dunbarton,  to  Malcolm 
Fleming  the  governor  of  the  castle.  Baliol,  when  he  had 
arranged  affairs  in  Bute,  crossed  over  to  the  neighbouring 
eontinent,  and  took  Denoon  castle  in  Cowal,  which  struck 
such  terror  into  the  nobility  in  the  vicinity  that  they  almost 
all  submitted  to  him. 

XVIII.  Returning  from  thence,  next  spring  he  besieged  the  Loch  L&^ 
castle  of  Loch  Leven ;  but  the  siege  appearing  to  proceed  J^j"??* 
slowly,  he  left  John  Stirling,  a  powerful  knight  of  his  party, 

to  whom  he  joined  Michael  Arnot,  David  Wemyss,  and 
Richard  Melvin,  to  prosecute  it.  They,  after  having  built  a 
fort  opposite,  where  the  passage  was  shortest,  and  vainly  tried 
every  method  to  take  the  castle  by  force,  as  it  was  vigorous- 
ty  defended  by  Allan  Wepont  and  James  Lambine,  citizens 
of  St  Andrews,  attempted  to  inundate  it  by  shutting  up  the 
outlet  of  the  river  Leven,  which  flows  from  the  loch  through 
a  narrow  strait  worn  in  the  rock.  At  this  place  they  endea- 
voured to  erect  a  mound  with  turf  and  stones,  to  obstruct 
the  passage,  but  the  work  proceeded  slowly,  for  the  summer 
being  hot,  the  torrents  which  flowed  into  the  lake  were  al- 
most dry,  and  the  extended  surface  of  the  vvaler  Teeev\^\^>\\. 
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BOOK  a  small  increase ;  in  this  manner  the  siege  was  protracted 
"^  till  the  month  of  July,  in  which  occurs  the  festival  of  St. 
Margaret,  a  holiday  kept  in  honour  of  a  former  queen  of 
Scotland,  on  which  day  a  fair  was  wont  to  be  held  in  Dun- 
fermline, where  the  body  of  the  saint  is  buried.  On  this 
day  John  Stirling,  with  a  great  part  of  his  men,  went  thither, 
some  for  the  purpose  of  merchandise,  and  some  for  the  pur- 
pose of  religion,  leaving  the  camp  with  a  small  guard  at  the 
mound,  for  they  dreaded  no  enemy ,  knowing  that  except 
the  few  shut  up  in  the  castle,  none  of  the  adverse  faction 
were  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  besieged,  when  they  as- 
certained the  absence  of  Stirling  by  the  silence  of  the  camp, 
having  placed  on  board  small  vessels  the  engines  they  had 
previously  prepared  for  perforating  the  embankment,  pro- 
ceeded in  the  beginning  of  the  evening,  when  the  guards 

Successful  were  asleep,  and  bored  it  through  in  several  places  at  once. 

sallies  of     fhe  water  having  thus  found  some  small  openings,  at  first 

ion.  ran  gently ;  but  by  degrees  widening  passages  for  itself,  at 

last  rushed  with  such  violence,  that  overwhelming  whatever 
was  opposed  to  it,  it  flooded  the  whole  plain,  and  swept 
tents,  huts,  some  half  sleeping  soldiers,  and  their  baggnge, 
with  a  tremendous  noise  into  the  sea.  They  who  were  in 
the  vessels  then  landing,  rushed  upon  the  astonished  be- 
siegers with  loud  shouts,  and  increased  the  unexpected  tu- 
mult ;  at  which  the  whole  were  seized  with  such  terror, 
that  no  one  thinking  of  any  thing  but  safety,  left  all  to  the 
enemy,  and  fled  in  every  direction.  Allan  after,  at  his  lei- 
sure carried  into  the  castle  from  the  camp,  not  only  spoil, 
but  provisions  sufficient  for  a  long  siege.  In  another  sally 
upon  the  guards  who  were  in  Kinross,  he  was  equally  suc- 

Siege  Tftis-  cessful,  and  the  fort  being  taken  and  demolished,  the  siege 

^  was  raised.* 

XIX.  During  these  transactions  in  Fife,  the  English  enter- 

*  Ruddiman,  in  a  note  on  this  passage,  supposes  there  is  a  mistake  in  the 
date,  and  that  the  siege  must  have  taken  place  in  some  other  3rear  than  1335» 
because  the  feast  of  the  translation  of  St.  Margaret  was  celebrated  at  Dun- 
fermline  on  the  19th  June,  and  there  was  a  truce,  he  alleges,  from  the  4di 
April  to  the  24'th  June  1335 ;  to  prove  which,  he  refers  to  an  instrument  in 
Foedera,  tom.  iv.  p.  640 ;  but  that  instrument  only  shows  that  proposals  had 
been  made  for  a  truce,  not  that  a  truce  had  been  conolad«d.  Umilet*  Abb. 
roL  ii.  p.  218. 
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ed  Scotland  with  powerFuI  armaments  both  by  sea  and  land.    BOOK 
Tlic  fleet  sailed  up  the  Forth ;  but  the  admiral's  vessel  being      ^^ 
driven  on  the  rocks  in  a  storm,  and  the  rest  much  shattered, 
they  returned  home  with  more  damage  than  plunder.     The 
army  penetrated  to  Glasgow :  there  the  king  of  England 
called  a  convention  of  the  nobles  of  his  faction,  when  having 
understood  that  the  opposite  party  had  neither  leader  nor 
army,  and  that  his  presence  would  be  no  longer  necessary, 
he  returned  to  England,  carrying  Baliol — in  whose  disposi-  Edward 
tion  he  did  not  altogether  confide-^-along  with  him,  and  leav-  ^^^^i^  u^« 
ing  David  Cumin,  earl  of  Athole,  to  command  in  Scotland.  lan<l- 
Cumin  immediately  seized  all  the  extensive  possessions  of  i**^ 
the  Stuarts,  which  comprehended  Bute,  Arran,  and  Renfrew,  comauukd- 
the  whole  of  Kyle,  and  part  of  Cunninghame :  he  confirmed  ^^' 
Allan  Lisle  in  the  chief  justiceship  of  Bute,  which  some  call 
sheriff,  others  lord  lieutenant,   and    ordered    the   adjacent 
counties  to  obey  him.     He  himself  marched  into  different 
parts  of  the  country,  and  reduced  Buchan  and  Moray;  but 
although   he  had  increased  his  possessions  far  beyond  the 
bounds  of  a  private  station,  yet  he  framed  all  his  charters,  and 
whatever  public  orders  he  issued,  in  the  united  names  of  Ed* 
ward  king  of  England  and  Baliol.    At  that  time,  although  no 
person  in  Scotland,  except  boys  in  sport,  durst  acknowledge 
Bruce  as  king,  yet  Robert  Stuart,  who  then  lurked  in  Dun- 
barton,  thinking  something  might  be  attempted  in  the  absence 
of  Cumin,  acquainted  the  Campbells,  a  powerful  family  in  Ar- 
gyleshire,  with  his  design ;  and  Colin,*  their  chief,  having 
collected  about  four  hundred  men,  met  him  at  Denoon  cas- 
tle in  Cowal,  which  he  immediately  seized.     At  the  report  ^'»^rt 
of  this  the  inhabitants  of  Bute,  separated  only  by  a  narrow  seizat  lie- 
sound,  rose  simultaneously,  ard  hastened  to  meet  their  former  ^^^^^ 
lords.     Allan  Lisle,  in  order  to  arrest  their  progress,  pro- 
ceeded with  what  force  he  could  muster,  to  meet  them. 
The  crowd,  for  the  most  part  unarmed,  who  had  assembled 
rather  from  the  impulse  of  the  moment  than  from  any  con- 
certed plan,  struck  with  a  sudden  panic,  fled  to  the  nearest 
hill ;  there,  having  found  a  great  quantity  of  stones,  they 

•  CoKn  Campbell.     Fordun  calls  him  Dougal  Campbell  of  Locbow,  lib. 
ziii.  aq>.  99. 

VOL.  1,  ^  ^ 
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BOOK,  overvtrhelmed,  as  with  a  shower  of  hail,  the  soldiers,  who» 
despismg  them,  had  advanced  rashly  to  attack  their  position. 
The  greater  part  were  wounded  before  they  could  come  to 
a  close  engagement;  and  were  so  hardly  pressed  in  their 
retreat,  that  Lisle  was  killed,  with  the  bravest  of  bis  troops, 
and  John  Gilbert,  governor  of  Bute  castle,  taken  prisoner. 
Bute^re*  ^^^  islanders  armed  a  number  of  themselves  with  the  spoil 
volts.  of  the  slain,  and  this  not  bloodless  victory  was  followed  by 
the  surrender  of  the  castle. 

XX.  Ac  the  report  of  these  successes,  Thomas  Bruce,  earl 
of  Carrick,  with  his  partisans  from  Kyle  and  Cunninghame, 
and  William  Carruder,  of  Annandale,  who  had  always  re- 
fused subjection  to  the  English,  accompanied  by  hb  friends 
and  relations,  leaving  their  lurking  places,  hastened  to  Stuart; 
John  Randolph,  earl  of  Moray  too,  lately  returned  from 
France,  brought  the  hopes  of  external  assistance.  Upon 
this,  the  royalists  encouraged  to  attempt  greater  enterprises, 
having  collected  an  army,  and  their  efforts  being  seconded 
by  Godfrey  Ross,  sheriff  of  Ayr,  they  in  a  short  time  drew . 
over  the  whole  of  Carrick,  Kyle,  and  Cunninghame  to  the 
party  of  the  Stuarts ;  the  inhabitants  of  Renfrewshire  like- 
wise cheerfully  returned  to  their  ancient  chiefs.  The  vas- 
sals of  Andrew  Moray  following  their  example,  the  rest  of 
the  men  of  Clydesdale,  some  willingly,  and  some  by  con- 
straint, joined  that  interest.  Their  confidence  being  increas- 
ed by  such  auspicious  beginnings,  that  there  might  be  some 
resemblance  of  a  government,  they  assembled  the  principal 
Regents  men  of  their  party,  and  chose  as  regents,  Robert  Stuart, 
^  *'**""  who  although  a  youth,  yet  in  these  unsettled  rambling  ex- 
peditions, had  given  proof  of  his  devotion  to  his  country, 
and  John  Randolph,  worthy  of  his  illustrious  father  and 
brother.  The  latter  being  sent  with  a  strong  force  to  the 
north  country,  the  inhabitants,  who  were  tired  of  the  oppres- 
sive rule  of  the  English,  received  him  with  open  arms;  and 
David  Cumin,  terrified  at  the  sudden  revolution,  fled  to  Loch- 
aber,  where  Randolph  pursued  him,  and  having  shut  him  up 
in  a  narrow  corner,  and  surrounded  him,  he  was  compelled 
by  want  to  surrender.  After  having  obliged  him  to  swear 
fealty  to  Bruce,  Randolph  dismissed  him;  and  so  much  con- 
fidence had  he  in  V\\s  pTo\xv\s^s,\ii«X  he  lefl  him  his  deputy  at 
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ht«  departurei  nor  was  Cumin  deficient  in  his  pretensions  of   BOOK 
zeal  Tor  the  Brucean  caiiie.  ■ 


xxf.  Randolph,  on  his  return  to  Lothian,  joined  himself 
to  his  old  friend  William  Douglas,  who,  lately  come  back 
from  England,  had  avenged  his  long  melancholy  imprison- 
ment by  the  immense  slaughter  he  inflicted  on  his  enemies. 
Andrew  Moray,  who  had  been  taken  at  Roxburgh,  had  also 
returned.     There  being  now  a  sufficient  number  of  nobles, 
the  regents  summoned  a  parliament  to  meet  at  Perth,*  on  ^  P^^^jTi 
the  first  of  April ;  but,  after  they  had  assembled,  nothing 
could  b6  affected,  on  account  of  a  violent  quarrel  between 
William  Douglas  and  David  Cumin,  the  alleged  ground  of 
which  was,  that  the  intrigues  of  Cumin  had  caused  Douglas 
to  be  so  long  detained  by  the  English.      Stuart  favoured 
Cumin,  but  almost  all  the  rest  supported  Douglas.     Cumin 
alleged  these  differences  as  the  reason  why  he  came  with  a 
numerous  retinue  to  the  assembly,  for  he  had  brought  so 
many  of  his  friends  and  vassals  that  he  appeared  formidable 
to  all  the  rest;  and  his  fickle  temper,  ambitious  dispositioni 
together  with  certain  intelligence  of  the  approach  of  the  Eng* 
lish,  with  whom  it  was  generally  believed  he  would  join, 
increased  their  suspicions;  nor  indeed,  was  it  long  after,  that 
the  king  of  England  invaded  Scotlaivd  with  a  large  force  Edward  hw 
both  by  sea  and  land,  bringing  Baliol  with  him.     The  fleet,  2^      *^ 
consisting  of  one  hundred  and   sixty  vessels,   entered  th^ 
Forth,  while  he  in  person  marched  forward  with  the  army 
to  Perth,  wasting  the  country  on  every  side,  and  there  waited 
for  Cumin. 

XXII.  Randolph,  in  the  meantime,  went  to  John,  governor 
of  the  ^budae ;  but  not  being  able  to  induce  him  to  join  his 
party,  was  content,  in  these  troublous  times,  to  conclude  a 
truce  for  some  months.  On  his  returning  from  the  Islands 
he  found  Robert,  the  other  regent,  dangerously  ill.  In  this 
distracting  situation,  the  whole  burden  of  the  state  devolving 
upon  him,  when  he  found  he  durst  not  meet  the  English  in 
a  general  engagement,  he  divided  his  forces,  that  he  might 

•  Pordun  says  this  parliament  met  at  Darresey,  Dainy,  near  Cupar,  in  Fife, 
and  through  the  tyrannical  behaviour  of  David,  earl  of  Athole,  their  proce«i« 
ingi  only  exposed  them  to  contempt,  lib.  xiii.  chap.  Si. 
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harass  them  in  detached  parties.  Having  heard  that  a  strong 
body  of  Flemings  were  marching  through  England  to  join 
Edward,  he  hastened  to  the  borders.  On  this  route  he  was 
met  by  Patrick,  earl  of  March,  William  Douglas  of  Liddis- 
dale,  and  Alexander  Ramsay,  esteemed  the  first  soldier  of 
the  age ;  and  having  joined  his  forces  with  theirs,  waited  for 
the  Flemings  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh,  As  soon 
as  they  approached  he  attacked  them,  and  after  a  furious 
coflict,*  the  Flemings  being  vanquished,  fled  to  a  neighbour- 
ing hill,  where  there  was  a  castle  in  ruins ;  next  day,  com* 
pelled  by  want,  they  surrendered  on  condition  only  that  their 
lives  should  be  spared.  Randolph,  as  a  mark  of  regard  to 
Philip  Yallois,  said  to  be  his  particular  friend,  not  only  dis- 
missed them  safe,  and  supplied  them  with  provisions,  bat 
himself  undertook  to  escort  them  back.  In  this  march,  hav- 
ing fallen  into  an  ambush  laid  by  the  partisans  of  the  English 
faction,  he  was  taken  prisoner,  and  brought  to  fklward,  who 
then  besieged  Perth.  About  the  same  time  David  Cumin, 
all  whose  movements  depended  upon  the  turn  of  fortune,  re- 
joicing in  the  calamity  of  bis  enemy,  came  to  the  king  of 
England,  and  promised  him  that  he  would  in  a  short  time 
drive  the  whole  of  Bruce's  adherents  out  of  the  kingdom; 
nor  was  he  tardy  in  performing  what  he  had  promised. 
Perth  having  surrendered  and  the  walls  being  demolished, 
Edward  prepared  to  return  to  England,  as  he  was  so  wretch- 
edly supplied  with  provisions;  for  the  Scots,  at  his  approach, 
had  driven  their  flocks  to  the  mountains,  and  conveyed  every 
other  moveable  away  to  a  distance,  or  to  some  fortified  place, 
destroying  what  they  could  not  remove.  Nor  did  his  fleet, 
to  which  he  had  trusted  for  supplies,  much  avail  him :  for 
having,  at  their  first  entrance  into  the  Frith  plundered  the 
monastery  of  Inchcolm,  shortly  after,  while  at  anchor  in  the 
open  sea,  a  furious  storm  arose,  which  occasioned  great  de- 
vastation among  them.     Part  of  the  vessels  with  difficulty 

*  This  action  took  place  in  the  BortmgK-moor^  In  the  engagement  Richard 
Shaw,  a  Scottish  esquire,  was  singled  out  by  a  combatant  in  the  Flemish  army ; 
they  rushed  to  the  fight,  and  both  fell  transfixed  with  mutual  wounds.  (>n  the 
Fleming's  body  being  stripped  of  its  armour,  the  brave  stranger  wu  discoTer«d 
to  be  a  woman ! 
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reached  the  neighbouring  but  barren  island  of  Inchkeith,  BOOK 
and  others  were  driven  to  a  greater  distance  by  the  violence  ^^ 
of  the  winds.  They,  therefore,  when  they  began  to  collect, 
imputed  the  cause  of  the  tempest  to  the  anger  of  St.  Columba, 
whose  monastery  they  had  sacrilegiously  and  cruelly  plun- 
dered ;  and,  in  consequence,  carried  thither  all  the  spoil  they 
had  taken  as  an  expiatory  offering.  Nor  was  any  memor- 
able transaction  afterwards  performed  by  the  fleet  during  the 
whole  year. 

XXIII.  These  causes,  although  they  strongly  influenced  the 
king  of  England,  yet  what  chiefly  hastened  his  return,  was 
a  projected  French  war,  upon  which  he  was  then  chiefly  in- 
tent Wherefore,  when  he  had  apparently  almost  finished 
the  war  in  Scotland,  he  led  back  his  army,  and  carried  Ed- 
ward Baliol  along  with  him,  leaving  Cumin  regent,  to  finish 
what  remained.  Cumin,  that  he  might  prove  his  zeal  for  the  ^j^^^ 
interest  of  both  kings,  and  avenge  himself  on  his  enemies,  flicu. 
exercised  his  office  with  the  utmost  cruelty,  which  appeared 
the  more  base,  because,  having  only  a  few  months  before 
been  reduced  to  the  greatest  extremity,  he  had  so  easily  ob- 
tained his  pardon.  Among  the  Scottish  nobles  there  stood, 
almost  alone,  three,  whom  no  promises  could  entice,  nor  any 
dangers  force  to  submit  to  the  English — Patrick,  earl  of 
March,  Andrew  Moray,  and  William  Douglas.  These 
having  joined  their  forces,  marched  against  Cumin,  who  was 
besieging  Kildrummy  castle,  and  engaged  him  at  Kilblaine- 
wood;  on  which  occasion.  Cumin,  who  exceeded  them  in 
number,  had  nearly  surrounded  them,  when  John  Craig,  the 
governor  of  Kildrummy,  advancing  with  three  hundred  fresh 
men,  turned  the  day,  and  gave  a  decisive  victory  to  the  ad- 
herents of  Bruce.  The  bravest  of  Cumin's  followers  fell, 
either  in  the  battle  or  in  flight.  Many  took  refuge  in  Cane* 
more,  a  neighbouring  castle  belonging  to  Robert  Men^ies  • 
but  there  not  being  provisions  for  such  a  multitude,  they 
surrendered  next  day, ^  and,  upon  taking  an  oath  of  fidelity 
to  Bruce,  were  pardoned.  There  fell  in  this  action,  besides 
the  chief,  Robert  Brady  and  Walter  Cumin,  two  of  Cumin's 
intimate  friends.  Thomas,  his  brother,  was  taken  and  be- 
headed the  day  following. 

XXIV.  This  achievement,  as  Randol^ih  was  a  \\tvsow&t  oj^d 
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BOOK  Stuart  sick,  procured  the  regency  for  Andrew  Moray,  by 
military  suffrage ;  for  letters  having  arrived  from  the  king 
of  France  respecting  the  truce,  when  the  nobles  of  the  Bruce 
party  assembled  to  receive  them,  they  unanimously  restored 
to  Moray  his  former  honour,  of  which  a  misfortune  had  de- 
prived him.  He,  after  a  truce  of  a  few  months  was  ended, 
besieged  Lochindore  castle,  which  was  kept  by  the  wife  of 
David  Cumin,  who,  foreseeing  what  would  happen,  had 
begged  assistance  from  the  English ;  and  they,  without  de* 
lay,  landed  a  force  in  Moray,  and  raised  the  siege.  They 
then  advanced  as  far  as  Elgin,  a  town  situate  on  the  river 
Lossy,  wasting  all  before  them.  On  their  march  to  Perth 
they  burned  Aberdeen,  and  garrisoned  all  the  castles  in  the 
Merse,  Dunnotter,  Kinfauns,  and  Laurieston.  The  six  mo- 
nasteries nearest  to  Perth  were  ordered  to  rebuild  the  walls 
which  had  been  destroyed,  and  having  inti*usted  the  govern- 
ment of  Scotland  to  Edward  Baliol,  who  had  again  returned, 
they  departed  for  England.  The  English  having  departed, 
and  the  strength  of  the  Scots  being  broken,  Henry  Beau- 
mont, thinking  this  a  proper  time  for  avenging  the  death  of 
his  son-in-law,  the  earl  of  Athole,  seized  and  put  cruelly  to 
death,  without  distinction,  all  that  he  could  find  who  bad 
been  engaged  in  the  battle  of  Kilblaine.  Andrew  Moray, 
therefore,  besieged  him  in  Dundarg,  and  compelled  him  to 
surrender ;  and  after  having  made  him  swear  solemnly  that 
he  would  never  again  return  as  an  enemy  to  Scotland,  dis- 
missed hirn.  Moray,  by  an  uninterrupted  course  of  victory, 
having  also  obtained  possession  of  all  tlie  fortified  places  be< 
yond  the  Forth,  except  the  castle  of  Cupar  and  the  town  of 
Peril),  after  expelling  the  garrisons,  demolished  tliera.  Thence 
he  marched  into  England  with  his  army,  where  he  obtained 
great  booty,  and  refreshed  his  men,  who  were  worn  out  with 
penury  at  home;  for  the  whole  of  Scotland  that  year  hav- 
ing suffered  by  war,  the  fields  either  lay  uncultivated,  or  were 
wasted  by  the  constant  incursions  of  both  parties ;  and,  in 
consequence,  such  a  famine  ensued,  that  the  English  aban- 
doned the  strong  castle  of  Cupar  for  want  of  provisions.  On 
which  occasion,  a  Scottish  seaman,  who  had  been  ill  treated 
by  them,  being  employed  to  transport  the  garrison  by  night, 
to  Lothian,  disembarked  lU^m  u^ion  a  sand  bank  left  bare 
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by  the  ebbing  of  the  tide ;  they,  thinking  they  had  been    BOOK 
landed  on  the  contuient,  proceeding  a  little  forward,  when,       ^^ 
being  met  by  the  sea  again,  they  all  perished,  calUng  in  vain  " 

upon  the  sailor  for  assistance. 

XXV.  Next  year,  A.  D.  1337,  the  English  besieged  the 
castle  of  Dunbar ;  Agnes,  wife  of  the  earl  of  March,  com- 
monly surnamed  Black  Agnes,  a  woman  of  masculine  spirit, 
defended  it ;  and  the  earls  of  Salisbury  and  Arundel  directed 
the  operations  against  it  This  siege  lasted  beyond  all  ex-  Siege  of 
pectation.  Two  different  armies  sent  to  the  assistance  of  ^""*^'"* 
Baliol,  entered  Scotland,  the  one  led  by  Montford,  the  other 
by  Richard  Talbot.  Laurence  Preston  encountered  the  army 
under  Montford,  and  defeated  it,  their  leader  being  killed; 
but  he  himself  was  so  severely  wounded,  that  he  died  in  a 
few  days  after ;  and  his  soldiers,  enraged  at  the  loss  of  their 
general,  satiated  their  vengeance  on  the  prisoners,  whom  they 
inhumanly  butchered.  Talbot  was  taken  prisoner  by 
William  Keith,  and  his  army  destroyed.  Still  the  siege  of 
Dunbar  continued.  The  sea  being  shut  up  by  the  English,  the 
besieged  began  to  suffer  from  scarcity,  and,  without  doubt, 
the  castle  must  have  surrendered,  had  not  Alexander  Ramsay, 
by  a  bold  attempt,  opportunely  relieved  it.  In  a  tempestuous 
night,  having  deceived  the  guard  who  watched  the  coast  in 
Genoese  gallies,  he  brought  his  vessel  to  the  castle,  and 
landed  forty  chosen  men  and  a  great  quantity  of  provisions , 
then,  with  part  of  the  garrison  added  to  his  men,  he  rushed 
out  at  midnight  with  a  great  noise  upon  the  English  guard, 
and  made  terrible  slaughter  among  them,  who  expected 
nothing  less  than  a  sally  from  men  they  considered  as  already 
conquered.  Having  performed  this  exploit,  he  returned 
back  the  following  evening  as  secretly  as  he  had  Come.  At 
last,  in  the  sixth  month,  the  English  troops,  who  had  fatigu- 
ed themselves  and  tried  every  expedient  in  vain,  being  called 
away  by  the  king  to  the  French  war,  the  siege  of  Dunbar 
war  raised.  Andrew  Moray,  his  country  being  now  almost 
freed  from  foreign  soldiers,  first  besieged  Stirling,  and  then 
Edinburgh  castle,  but  departed  without  reducing  either; 
however,  he  subdued  Lothian,  and  brought  it  back  to  the 
king.  After  which,  having  gone  to  relax  himself  a  little  by  Peaflij 
a  visit  to  his  estates  in  the  north,  he  fell  sick  and  died.     Ha    " 
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BOOK  was  buried  at  Ilosemark,  greatly  and  universally  lamented « 

— for  the  splendid  actions  he  performed  during  two  years  and 

a  half,  in  which  he  held  the  regency,  were  such  as  would 
have  illustrated  the  greatest  captain  of  any  age. 
His  sucoes-  XXVI.  After  him,  the  Stewart,  quite  a  youth,  was  regent 
■orStewart.  ^jn  David's  return  from  France.  He  had  the  honour  of  se- 
veral skirmishes  which  were  gained  this  year  in  his  name^ 
by  William  Douglas,  with  much  risk,  and  at  the  expense 
of  several  wounds.  Douglas  expelled  the  English  out  of 
Teviotdale,  and  took  the  hermitage  in  Liddisdale ;  and  sur- 
prising a  great  quantity  of  provisions  at  Melrose  from  the 
enemy,  he  fortified  that  place.  He  had  such  a  $harp  and 
obstinate  battle  with  Berkley,  that  he  and  three  of  his  com- 
panions with  difficulty  escaped  under  covert  of  the  night. 
He  defeated  the  forces  of  John  Stirling  in  a  severe  engage- 
ment, but  shortly  after  he  was  nearly  surrounded  by  him ; 
recovering  himself,  however,  from  the  unexpected  attack, 
after  a  keen  struggle  he  put  Stirling  to  flight,  slew  thirty 
of  his  companions,  and  took  forty  prisoners.  He  so  stuck 
to  William  Abernethy,  that  altKough  he  had  been  five 
times  defeated  by  him  in  one  day,  yet,  before  night,  having 
disabled  all  his  men,  he  at  length  took  Abernethy  him- 
self prisoner.  Nor  was  he  less  fortunate  in  overcoming 
Laurence  Vaux,  a  man  of  great  strength.  Soon  after,  he 
\irent  to  France  to  inform  king  David  of  the  state  of  Scottish 
affairs. 

XXVII.  Next  year,  A.  D.  1339,  the  Stewart  intending  to 
follow  up  his  good  fortune,  collected  an  army,  and' arranging 
it  in  four  divisions,  proceeded  to  attack  Perth ;  but  it  being 
gallantly  defended  by  the  English,  he  was  wounded  and  re- 
pulsed. In  the  third  month  of  the  siege,  when  almost  de- 
spairing of  success,  William  Douglas  returned  with  five  pi* 
DogglM.  ratical  vessels  he  had  hired,  and  brought  a  re-enforcement  of 
soldiers  and  machines.  Having  landed  part  of  the  soldiers, 
he  ordered  the  rest  in  the  ships  to  secure  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Tay,  while  he  himself  went  to  recapture  the  castle  of 
Cupar,  which,  having  been  abandoned  by  the  English,  wai 
occupied  by  a  Scottish  garrison,  under  William  Bullock,  an 
English  priest,  who  was  also  treasurer.  With  him  Douglas 
.  entered  into  an  agreemeT\l>\h«.lu^u  receiving  lands  in  Soot- 
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land  he  should  join  their  party ;  to  this  he  was  the  more  east-    BOOK 
ly  persuaded,   because  he  neither  expected  any  assistance       ^* 
from  the  English,  nor  could  he  entirely  rely  upon  the  troops  ""~"— "" 
he  had  in  the  castle.     His  bravery  and  fidelity  were  often  af- 
terwards of  much  advantage  to  the  Scots.      The  siege  of 
Perth  had  already  lasted  four  months,  and  seemed  as  if  it 
still  would  be  more  tedious ;  when  the  earl  of  Ross  having 
drained  off*  the  water  of  the  ditches  by  mines,  advanced  with 
his  men  close  to  the  wall,  whence  the  defenders  being  driven 
by  the  force  of  powerful  weapons  thrown  from  the  machines, 
a  capitulation  was  entered  into,  and  the  place  delivered  up  Perth  smr- 
to  the  Scots.     The  English  were  allowed  to  march  out  with  f®"^«"« 
the  honours  of  war,  and  the  whole  of  their  property.     A  few 
days  after,  Stirling  was  besieged,  and  surrendered  upon  the 
same  conditions.     Maurice  Moray,  the  son  of  Andrew,  was 
made  governor.     Baliol,  terrified  at  this  sudden  change  of  Oalio) 
afiairs,  left  Galloway,  where   he  had  usually  resided,   and  |ea^«  Scot- 
went  into  England. 

xxviij.  Shortly  after,  Edinburgh  castle  was  taken  by  stra-  Edinburgh 
tagem.  William  Currie,  a  merchant,  who  happened  acci-  f"^}®  ^■" 
dentally  to  have  a  vessel  laden  with  provisions  lying  at  Dun-  tagem. 
dee,  in  the  Frith  of  Tay,  was  despatched  by  William  Dou-? 
glas  to  the  Forth.  On  his  arrival,  having  communicated 
the  design  to  Bullock,  in  the  assumed  character  of  an  Eng- 
lishman, he  carried  two  bottles  of  his  best  wine,  and  some 
other  little  presents  to  the  governor  of  the  castle,  and  re^ 
quested  that  he  might  be  freely  allowed  to  dispose  of  the  rest 
of  his  provisions  in  the  garrison ;  at  the  same  time  he  re- 
quested the  governor  to  say  in  what  manner  he  could  serve 
either  him  or  the  garrison,  and  he  would  cheerfully  attempt 
it  The  governor  then  ordered  him  to  bring  some  hogs- 
heads of  wine,  and  a  certain  quantity  of  ship  biscuit,  promis* 
ing  him  access  whenever  he  chose;  and  Currie,  pretending 
to  be  afraid  of  the  Scots,  who  made  frequent  excursions  in 
tliat  quarter,  replied,  he  would  come  at  the  dawn  of  morn- 
ing. That  night,  Douglas,  with  twelve  of  his  most  chosen 
companions,  in  sailors'  dresses  above  their  armour,  brought 
the  provisions  to  the  castle ;  and  having  placed  soldiers  in 
ambush,  as  near  as  possible,  he  ordered  them  to  await  his 
signal.     Douglas  and  Simon  Fraser,  who  went  a\\\]si^\^<^  \ 
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DOCK  fore— the  rest  being  ordered  to  follow  at  a  moderate  distance 
—when  let  within  the  pallisadoes  by  the  porter,  perceiving 
the  keys  of  the  doors,  suspended  from  his  arm,  killed  him, 
and  opened  the  castle  gate  without  noise.  Then,  as  had 
been  agreea  upon,  they  gave  the  signal  to  their  companions, 
by  blowing  a  horn.  The  sound  of  the  horn,  at  the  same 
time  informed  those  who  were  in  ambush,  and  they  who  were 
goarding  the  castle,  that  the  fortress  was  entered  by  the 
friends  of  the  one  and  the  enemies  of  the  other ;  and  both 
hastening  to  the  spot,  the  Scots  threw  down  their  burdens 
in  the  entrance  of  the  gate,  lest  the  doors  should  be  shut  be- 
fore the  arrival  of  their  comrades,  who  could  advance  bat 
slowly  up  the  steep  declivity.  A  sharp  conflict  ensued,  with 
considerable  bloodshed  on  each  side.  At  last  the  garrison 
gave  way,  the  whole  being  killed  or  wounded,  except  the 
governor  and  six  soldiers. 
Ranittj's  XXIX.  Some  authors  place  in  this  year,  and  some  in  the 
j^JJg^^"  former,  the  expedition  of  Alexander  Ramsay  into  England. 
Iimd.  Bamsay  ranked  first  in  military  glory  among  the  Scottish 

commanders  of  the  age,  and  such  was  the  opinion  entertained 
of  his  skill,  that  he  who  had  not  served  in  his  school,  was 
never  considered  a  finished  soldier.  Numbers,  therefore,  of 
youth  flocked  to  him,  as  the  only  master  in  the  art  of  war. 
After  having  successfully  conducted  many  excursions  against 
the  enemy,  with  a  small  force,  thinking,  in  the  present 
wretched  state  of  affairs  in  Scotland,  that  something  greater 
might  be  attempted,  he  assembled  a  considerable  number  of 
his  vassals  and  friends,  and  ravaged  Northumberland.  On 
his  return,  the  English  followed  him  with  a  much  superior 
army,  collected  from  all  the  neighbouring  counties  and  cas- 
tles. When  Ramsay  found  it  impossible  to  avoid  coming  to 
an  engagement,  and  perceived  the  spirits  of  his  soldiers  de- 
pressed on  account  of  the  multitude  of  the  enemy,  he  sent  the 
plunder  on  before,  placed  his  infantry  in  ambush,  and  order- 
ed the  horse  to  scatter  themselves  over  the  country  as  strag- 
gling fugitives,  with  instructions  to  halt  after  they  had  passed 
the  place  where  the  ambush  lay,  and  upon  a  signal  by  trum- 
pet, rally  in  a  body.  The  English,  deceived  by  the  flight  of 
the  horse,  which  they  imagined  to  be  real,  followed  in  as 
disorderly  a  mantieT)  v<iYie;Ti^M^  S^^^a^  being  recalled  by  sig- 
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urned  upon  them  in  a  moment ;  and  the  foot  starting    BOOK 
I  every  side  from  their  lurking  places,  the  enemy,  ter- 


truck  at  this  unexpected  attack,  fled  with  greater  speed 
they  had  before  pursued.  Many  being  slain,  and  more 
I  prisoners,  the  plunder  was  driven  safe  home.  Among 
»ptives  was  the  governor  of  Roxburgh,  who  having 
ght  nearly  the  whole  garrison  along  with  him,  Ramsay 
ked  the  town  thus  left  almost  empty,  and  took  it  at  the  Takes Kox. 
issault.  Having  also  obtained  possession  of  the  lower  ^^^ 
of  the  castle,  those  who  escaped  fled  into  a  strong  tower ; 
leing  closely  besieged,  and  having  no  hope  of  any  relief, 
surrendered.  Some  relate  that  the  earl  of  Salisbury 
aken  here,  and  exchanged  for  John  Randolph  ;  I,  how- 
rather  incline  to  follow  those  writers  who  tell  us  that 
bury  was  taken  by  the  French,  and  in  France.  Ran- 
I  marching  into  Annandale,  took  his  castle  at  Lochma- 
from  the  English;  and  the  commanders  in  the  three 
srs,  Alexander  Ramsay  on  the  east,  William  Douglas 
e  middle,  and  Randolph  on  the  west,  drove  the  Eng- 
beyond  the  ancient  boundaries  of  the  kingdom,  as  pos- 
1  during  the  reign  of  Alexander  III. ;  nor  did  the  ene^ 
(tain  any  place  in  Scotland  exqept  Berwick.  There  are 
ifho  say  that  Roxburgh  was  taken  by  Ramsay,  by  es- 
e  in  the  night,  while  the  guards  were  asleep,  in  the  year 

The  Book  of  Paisley  says  the  same. 
:x.  In  the  same  year,  on  the  2d  of  July,  David  Bruce  Da^id 
;d  with  his  wife  at  Inverbervie,  nine  years  after  his  de-  ^^  ™' 
re,  and  his  arrival  was  the  more  grateful,  as  the  pro-  A.D.  1342. 
of  Scottish  affairs  was  extremely  discouraging;  for  Ed- 
having  concluded  a  three  years'  truce  with  king  Phi« 
t  Tournay,  and  being  thus  freed  from  the  French  war, 
tetermined  to  attack  Scotland  with  his  whole  strength* 
ad  an  army  of  forty  thousand  foot,  and  six  thousand 
;  and  to  provide  against  any  scarcity  of  supplies,  he 
itted  out  a  large  fleet  to  carry  provisions  for  his  land 
I.     Scarcely,  however,  had  the  fleet  set  sail  in  the  month 
►▼ember,  when  they  were  overtaken  with  a  severe  teitt- 
and  after  being  long  tossed  at  seo^  were  thrown  upon 
^utch  and  German  coasts,  and  rendered  useless  for  the 
nt  war.     While  Edward  lay  with  his  army  in  the  neigh'^ 
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BOOK  bourhood  of  Newcastle,  in  the  greatest  want  of  proYbions, 
'  ambassadors  being  sent  to  him  from  Scotland,  a  truce  was 
concluded  for  four  months,  upon  condition,  that  if  king  Da- 
vid did  not  return  home  before  the  1st  of  June,  all  Scotland 
would  yield  obedience  to  Edward.  But  David,  having  heard 
of  the  preparations  of  the  English,  had  set  sail  before  the 
ambassadors  reached  him. 

XXXI.  Among  others  who  came  from  every  part  of  the 
kingdom  to  congratulate  the  king  on  his  return,  was  the  il- 
lustrious Alexander  Ramsay,  renowned  for  his  splendid  mi- 
litary achievements,  but  particularly  for  his  late  brilliant  ex- 
ploit. He  was  received  with  particular  marks  of  favour  by 
David,  and  beside  the  governorship  of  Roxburgh,  had  the 
sheriffdom  of  the  whole  of  Teviotdale  bestowed  upon  him, 
Douglas,  the  knight  of  Liddisdale,  was  exceedingly  displeased 
that  Ramsay  should  have  been  preferred  to  this  dignity;  for, 
after  he  had  driven  the  English  almost  entirely  out  of  Teviot- 
dale, he  had  acted  as  sheriff,  although  without  the  king's  com- 
mission, for  several  years ;  and  trusting  to  his  own  services, 
and  the  rank  and  power  of  his  family,  he  did  not  expect  to 
have  had  any  competitor  for  that  magistracy.  Wholly  intent 
upon  revenge,  he,  however,  concealed  his  anger  for  the  pre- 
sent, but  in  three  months  after,  he  unexpectedly  surprised  his 
rival,  while  holding  his  court  in  the  church  of  Hawick,  and 
after  killing  three  of  his  attendants  who  endeavoured  to  pro- 
tect him,  he  placed  him  wounded  upon  a  baggage  horse,  and 
carrying  him  to  the  Hermitage,  starved  him  to  death.  Nearly 
about  the  same  time,  and  in  the  same  manner,  William  Bul- 
lock, distinguished  for  fidelity  to  the  king,  was  put  to  death 
by  David  Barclay.  These  two  deeds  of  inhuman  cruelty,  rent 
all  Scotland  into  factions,  and  filled  it  with  animosities.  They 
likewise  strongly  affected  the  king,  still  a  youth,  and  unaccus* 
tomed  to  the  savage  disposition  of  soldiers.  But  although  he 
discovered  the  utmost  anxiety  to  bring  Douglas  to  punishment, 
yet  that  chief,  by  the  influence  of  his  friends — for  his  brave 
actions  in  defence  of  his  country's  independence  had  procured 
him  many — and  particularly  of  Robert  Stuart,  the  king's  ne- 
phew, obtained  a  pardon  ;  and  besides,  the  magnificent  but 
true  enumeration  of  his  exploits,  and  the  state  of  the  times, 
-—peace  abroad   being  uncertain,   and  tranquillity  at  home 
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disturbed, — which  strongly  tended  to  embolden   and  exalt    BOOK 
military  men,  had  great  influence.    Wherefore  Douglas  was       ^ 
not  only  pardoned,  but  received  the  command  of  Roxburgh 
and  Teviotdale — a  clemency  perhaps  requisite  at  the  time, 
but  a  most  injurious  precedent  for  the  future. 

XXXII.  David,  when  he  had  thus  settled  matters  at  home,  David  in- 
proclaimed  an  expedition  against  England,  although  the^n^J^nj 
greater  part  of  the  nobility  dissuaded  him  from  it,  on  account  thrico. 
of  the  great  scarcity  of  provisions.  He  however,  levied  a 
great  army,  and  intrusted  the  command  to  John  Randolph, 
he  himself  going  with  it  in  disguise.  After  having  ravaged 
Northumberland  for  nearly  two  months,  they  returned  home 
laden  with  spoil.  A  few  days  after,  the  king  himself  assum- 
ing the  command,  they  again  entered  the  enemy's  country; 
the  English,  however,  being  inferior  in  strength,  would  not 
risk  a  battle  during  the  absence  of  their  king  in  France,  but 
assembled  a  numerous  body  of  cavalry,  and  with  it  prevented 
the  Scots  from  extending  their  devastations.  Five  of  the 
chief  nobles,  lately  created  knights  by  David,  who  rashly 
advanced  too  far,  after  all  their  attendants  were  either  killed 
or  taken  prisoners,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  and  the 
king,  in  order  not  to  spend  his  time  uselessly,  returaed  with 
his  army.  He  afterward  undertook  a  third  expedition.  Hav- 
ing assembled  his  forces  as  secretly  as  possible,  that  he  might 
unexpectedly  inflict  a  severe  blow  upon  his  enemies,  he  en- 
tered England  during  a  stormy  autumn  ;  but  the  small  brooks 
were  so  swollen  with  the  rain,  that  they  rendered  the  coun- 
try impervious,  and  prevented  the  carriage  of  provisions  ; 
wherefore,  not  to  appear  as  having  made  such  mighty  pre- 
parations in  vain,  he  demolished  a  few  castles  and  returned 
home.  Not  long  after,  several  embassies  were  interchanged, 
in  order  to  treat  respecting  a  two  years  truce,  to  which  the 
Scots  agreed,  upon  condition  that  Philip,  king  of  France, 
consented ;  for,  in  the  treaty  between  the  Scots  and  French 
there  was  a  clause,  that  neither  nation  should  conclude 
any  separate  treaty  of  peace  or  truce  with  the  English. 
The  negotiations  in  the  meantime,  kept  Scotland  quiet 

xxxjii.  In  the  fourth  year  after  the  return  of  king  Da- 
vid, the  French  having  lost  a  great  battle,  and  Calais,  a 
town  of  the  Morini,  being  besieged,  Philip,  by  his  ambasfta<- 
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BOOK  dorsy  earnestly  urged  die  Scots  to  invade  England,  on  por- 
1^'  pose  to  divert  part  of  the  English  force  from  Iiini.  An  army 
was  therefore  ordered  to  rendezvous  at  Perth.  Whea  the 
barons  were  assembling,  David,  earl  of  Ross,  having  laid 
wait  for  his  old  enemy,  Reginald,  lord  of  the  Isles,  attacked 
him  in  the  nighty  and  slew  him,  together  with  seven  of  his 
noblest  companions.  *  This  murder  greatly  dtmimshed  the 
armyj  as  not  only  the  friends  and  vassals  of  both  parties 
but  likewise  many  of  their  neighbours,  dreading  a  dvil  war 
between  such  po^'V'erful  families,  departed  to  their  homes. 
Wherefore  William  Douglas  of  Liddisdale,  strongly  ad* 
vised  the  king,  that  deferring  the  expedition  for  the  pre- 
sent, he  should  endeavour  to  preserve  domestic  tranqnitli^.f 
But  despising  this  counsel,  the  king — his  friendship  for 
Philip  overcoming  his  love  for  his  country — led  his  army  in- 
to England,  and  wasting  alt  before  him,  ki  sixteen  dajrs  ad- 
vanced into  the  bishopric  of  Durham.  J     The  English  hav- 
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•  This  murder  was  perpetrated  in  the  monastery  of  Elchch  The  iiimdj  of 
Reginald,  or  Keynald,  is  still  a  matter  of  dispute  among  the  Macdonalds. 

f  The  advice  of  Douglas  is  differently  related  by  Fordun.  After  the  Scots 
army  had  advanced,  David  stormed  the  castle  of  Liddel  and  beheaded  Walter 
Selby,  the  governor.  This  castle  was  connected  with  the  territorj'  of  W. 
Douglas,  and  sen'ed  as  a  frontier  garrison  tt)  his  castle  of  the  Hermitage, 
and  it  was  tlien  that  the  knight  of  Liddisdale  advised  the  king  to  abandoo 
his  enterprise  against  England,  and  dismiss  his  army.  On  which  the  rest 
of  the  barons  exclaimed.  "  Must  we  fight  merely  for  your  gain  f  You  have 
got  your  shaie  of  the  spoils  of  England,  and  would  you  prevent  us  from  getting 
ours?** 

^  The  Scots  army  ivhen  mustered  at  Hexham,  consisted  of  two  thou- 
sand men  at  arms,  completely  accoutred,  and  a  great  irregular  body  of  light 
infantry.  Fordun,  lib.  xiv.  cup.  2.  The  English  were  "  in  number,  twelve 
hundred  men  at  arms,  three  thousand  archers,  and  seven  thousand  foot- 
men, besides  a  choice  band  of  expert  soldiers,  newly  come  from  before 
Calais,  the  whole  amounting  to  sixteen  thouand  complete.**  Barnes  quoted 
iu  the  Ann.  S.  Hist.  Besides  an  immense  crowd  of  ecciesiastics,  **  who 
were  all,"  says  Aiscue,  "  good  tall  Trencher~men,  such  as  were  not  afraid 
of  H  crack'd  crown,  though  they  had  no  hair  to  hide  the  wounds."  Frois- 
sart  supposed  that  Philippa,  the  consort  of  Edward  HI.,  was  their  leader; 
but  no  English  writer  mentions  a  circumstance  which,  if  true,  they  could  not 
possibly  have  omitted.  Abercrombie,  vol.  ii.  p.  93.  is  of  opinion,  that  Baliol 
commanded  in  chief,  having  Heniy  de  Percy,  and  Ralph  de  Nevil,  as  his  se- 
conds in  commandyas  it  appears  by  the  Foedera,  torn.  v.  p.  831,  they  were 
hired  to  serve  under  Baliol  for  a  year,  26th  January,  134<?-7.  Barnes  and  Tyr- 
rel  ffupport  the  op\TUOi\  o!  K\>etcTWi\\s\«»    IWiwK^i  andent  wrifetn,  however, 
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ing  here  assembled  a  numerous  army,  partly  composed  of   BOOK 
levies  raised  by  Percy,  and  partly  of  soldiers  seat  back  from 


the  siege  of  Calais,  showed  themselves  to  the  Scots  in  battk 
array,  much  sooner  than  they  had  dreamed  of.  David^  who 
feared  notliiog  less  than  the  advance  of  an  opponent,  and  had 
sent  William  Douglas  to  spoil  the  neighbouring  country, 
gave  his  men  the  signal  for  battle.  Douglas,  who  had  un- 
expectedly fallen  in  with  the  enemy,  after  losing  five  hund- 
red of  his  bravest  men,  fled  back  to  the  camp  in  disorder. 
Nor  was  this  unfortunate  commencement  of  the  conflict  fol- 
lowed by  any  happier  termination.  The  fight  was  for  a 
while  contested  fiercely  by  the  right  wing,  where  John  Ran^ 
dolph,  earl  of  Moray,  was  slain,  and  this  division  routed. 
The  centre,  which  the  king  commanded  in  person,  was  then 
attacked  by  two  bodies  of  the  English,  of  whom  the  one  had 
been  victorious,  and  the  other  was  entire ;  and  here  the  Scot- 
tish nobility,  determined  to  die  with  their  monarch,  were  al- 
most entirely  cut  off.  The  king  himself  was  disarmed  and  Def^ted 
taken  prisoner  by  John  Copeland,  two  of  whose  teeth  he»n.d^»>«e» 
knocked  out,  after  being  disarmed,  with  a  blow  of  his  fist,  ^ 
although  he  had  previously  been  severely  wounded  by  two 

.  arrows.  The  third  line,  commanded  by  Robert  Stuart,  and 
Patrick  Dunbar,  having  beheld  the  slaughter  of  their  friend% 
retired  almosH  untouched. 

XXXIV.  After  this  battle,  the  nobility  being  so  dreadfully 
thinned)  Roxburgh,  the  Hermitage,  and  many  other  castled 
immediately  surrendered  to  the  English,  and  the  Scots  were 
forced  to  yield  up,  besides  the  territories  they  held  in  Eng- 
land, March,  Teviotdale,  Liddisdale  and  Lauderdale,  the 

•  English  boundaries  being  extended  to  Cockbumspath  and 
Soutra  hill.     Baliol,  not  content  with  having  recovered  his  Baliol  ni- 
paternal   estates   in   Galloway,   marched   over  Annandale,  7^^  ^^^ 
Nithsdale,  and  the  countries  adjoining  the  Clyde,  wasting 
everywhere  with  fire  and  sword ;  and  having  joined  himself 

onty  mention  Percy  and  Nevil.  Among  the  prisoners  taken  at  this  disastrous 
battle,  were  John  de  Cbaham,  earl  of  Mentelth,  in  right  of  his  wife,  who  had 
formerly  sworn  fealty  to  Edward,  and  Duncan,  earl  of  Fife,  who  had  sworn 
fealty  to  Baliol,  the  vassal  of  England.  These  Edward  ordered  to  be  tried  as 
traitors,  and  together  with  that  order,  transmitted  to  the  judges  a  schedule, 
containing  the  sentence  of  condemnation ;  they  were  of  course  found  guilty. 
The  eail  of  Menietth  suffered  as  a  traitor.    The  earl  of  Fife  was  not  executed. 
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BOOK    to  the  English  Percy,  he  spread  similar  devastation  over  ho* 
thian ;  nor  for  some  years  could  a  respectable  army  be  rais- 


ed in  Scotland.  To  these  miseries  was  added  a  dreadful 
plague,  which  carried  off  nearly  a  third  of  the  inhabitants ; 
yet,  in  the  midst  of  these  calamities  there  was  no  cessation 
of  domestic  dissensions.  Sir  David  Barclay,  who  had  for- 
merly killed  Bullock,  was,  about  this  time,  also  present  at 
the  murder  of  John  Douglas  of  Dalkeith.  William  Dou* 
glas,  of  Liddisdale,*  still  a  prisoner  in  England,  since  the 
battle  of  Durham,  in  requite,  caused  him  to  be  murdered  by 
his  vassals:  nor  did  Liddisdale  himself  long  survive  his  re- 
turn to  Scotland,  for,  while  hunting  in  Ettrick  forest,  he  was 
killed  by  William  Douglas,  the  son  of  Archibald,  then  late- 
ly come  back  from  France,  in  revenge  for  the  death  of  Alex- 
ander Ramsay.  The  clans  of  the  ancient  Scots  too,  a  race 
impatient  of  repose,  added  to  the  general  disorder,  by  their 
feuds. 
William  XXXV.  Amid  these -disasters  pressing  on  every  side  Wil- 

covefs"'*"  J'®"^  Douglasf  collected  a  band  of  his  relations  and  vassal*, 
Douglas,  and  having  driven  out  the  English,  recovered  Douglas,  the 
ancient  patrimony  of  his  fathers  ;  and  the  confidence  of  his 
countrymen  in  him,  increasing  from  these  small  successes, 
he  proceeded  and  reduced  a  great  part  of  Teviotdale.  In 
the  meantime,  John,  king  of  the  French,  who  had  succeeded 
both  to  the  kingdom  and  the  wars  of  his  father  Philip,  fear- 
ing lest  the  Scot,  broken  by  so  many  misfortunes,  should 
yield  tof  their  powerful  enemy,  sent  to  them  Eugene  Gar- 

*  During  his  captivity,  the  knight  of  Liddisdale  forfeited  all  the  merit  of  his 
former  services  against  the  English,  by  an  infamous  treaty  which  he  entered 
into  with  Edward,  to  aggrandise  himself,  and  procure  his  liberty  at  the  ezpensa* 
of  his  allegiance  to  his  king,  and  his  fidelity  to  his  country.  By  it  he  bound 
himself  and  his  heirs  to  serve  the  English  king  and  his  heirs,  in  their  wars 
against  all  persons  whatever,  excepting  his  own  nation,  with  a  proviso,  "  that 
he  might  at  pleasure  renounce  the  benefit  of  the  exception,**  and  In  a  war  be- 
tween the  two  nations,  he  was  to  remain  neuter,  but  to  permit  the  English  to 
pass  and  repass  through  his  lands  without  molestation.  Were  there  such  a 
thing  as  honour  ever  known  in  the  transactions  of  kings  and  politicians,  where 
mterest  happens  to  be  concerned,  it  would  be  perhaps  difficult  to  say  whether 
Edward  or  Douglas,  in  this  transaction,  best  merited  the  palm  of  infamy. 

f  William  Douglas,  son  of  Archibald  Tineman,  mentioned  in  the  former 
ohapter  in  which  the  assassinations  are  not  mentioned  in  chronological  onier. 

t  The  Scots  were  at  this  time  negotiating^  or  had  actually  concluded  a  trea^ 
far  the  relesM  of  thelx  \dng,  yiYiom  tvn&ooi  "inA  %aw^  ^x^^QOQ  merks  steriii^ 
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ranter,  attended  by  forty  gallant  companions,  to  desire  them  BOOK 
to  conclude  no  peace  with  the  English  without  consulting  ^^ 
him.  He  brought  also  forty  thousand  crowns  along  with 
him  for  raising  soldiers,  and  by  magnificent  promises,  he  in* 
duced  the  nobility  to  espouse  his  cause.  Tliey  accepted  the 
money,  and  divided  it  among  themselves ;  they  raised,  how- 
ever, no  regular  army,  but  carried  on  the  w  ar  after  their  own 
manner,  by  predatory  excursions.  When  intelligence  of 
this  embassy  was  brought  to  the  English  king,  he  reduced 
I^othian,  which  was  already  but  thinly  inhabited,  almost  en* 
tirely  to  a  desert;  to  revenge  which,  Patrick  Dunbar  and 
William  Douglas,  having  collected  a  large  force  as  secretly 
as  possible,  sent  William  Ramsay  of  Dalhousie,  a  brave  and  Ra"»wy^c* 

•  11'  -t  11   1         1  1  1         .11  -StroysNor- 

active  soldier,  with  a  small  detachment,  to  burn  the  village  of  bam. 
Norham  on  the  banks  of  the  Tweed,  while  they  themselves 
lay  in  ambush.  When  Ramsay  had  accomplished  his  ob- 
ject, he  retired  as  directed,  followed  by  the  English,  and  W^ 
them  forward  J,o  the  snare,  where  being  surrounded,  and  se- 
veral of  them  killed,  the  rest  perceiving  the  wide  disparity  of 
numbers,  surrendered  themselves  prisoners. 

XXXVI.  This  success  having  raised  the  spirits  of  the  Scots,  ^^**J*^ 
when  the  same  leaders  had  joined  their  forces,  Thomas  wick. 
Stuart,  earl  of  Angus,,  resolved  to  attempt  Berwick.  In  or- 
der to  perform  this  privately  he  procured  ships,  and  having 
put  on  board  scaling  ladders,  and  every  other  apparatus  for 
attacking  a  city,  he  informed  Patrick  [Dunbar,  the  earl  of 
March]  of  his  proceedings.  At  the  hour  appointed,  the 
Scots  approached  the  walls  as  quietly  as  possible,  yet  not 
unperceived  by  the  guard,  whom,  however,  after  a  sharp  ac- 
tion, they  drove  from  their  stations,  and  obtained  possession 
of  the  city,  though  with  considerable  loss.  They  then  at- 
tacked the  castle,  which  was  still  kept  possession  of  by  the 

to  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  10,000  merks  annually,  for  nine  jcars,  during  wbich 
time  there  was  to  be  a  truce  between  the  two  nations.  And  it  was  to  prevent 
this  treaty  from  being  carried  into  effect,  that  Philip  sent  Garranter,  or  Garen* 
cieres,  as  Fordun  calls  him,  with  money  and  a  small  body  of  forces.  Had  the 
Scottish  nobles  known,  that  at  that  very  time  Edward  negotiated  with  Baliol,  and 
had  commissioners  treating  with  the  widow  of  Sir  William  Douglas  to  admit  an 
English  garrison  in  the  Hermitage,  and  accept  her  homage  as  his  subject,  thej 
would  probably  have  required  little  encouragement  from  France,  to  induce  them 
K)  break  their  engagements  with  that  monarch.  Foedera,  tom.  v.  pp  788, 812. 
VOL.  I.  4  0 
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BOOK     enemy  with  great  fury,  but  without  success.     The  king  of 
England,  on  hearing  of  the  situation  of  affairs  in  Scotland, 


collected  a  numerous  army,  and  hastened  thither  by  forced 
marches.  The  Scots,  on  hearing  of  his  approach,  being  un- 
provided for  a  long  siege,  after  plundering  the  city,  set  it  on 
fire,  and  returned  home.  Edward,  who  had  brought  with 
him  every  kind  of  artificer,  soon  restored  the  damage  which 
the  fire  had  occasioned — but  he  himself  remained  at  Rox- 
Baiiol  re-  burgh.  Thither  Baliol  came,  and  resigned  the  kingdom  of 
Vfingdora  Scotland  to  him,*  earnestly  entreating  him  not  to  forget  the 
to  Edward,  injuries  he  had  received  from  the  Scots.  The  king  of  Eng- 
land, as  if  in  obedience  to  this  request,  immediately  after  in- 
vaded Lothian  by  sea  and  land,  and  destroyed  whatever  had 
been  spared  in  the  former  devastation.  Edward  had  de- 
termined by  this  expedition,  so  to  exhaust  Scotland,  that  it 
should  never  be  able  to  recover  strength  again  to  rebel;  but 
this  design  was  frustrated  by  a  furious  tempest,  which  dis- 
persed, shattered,  and  distressed  the  fleet  that  carried  his 
provisions,  and  few  of  the  vessels  could  be  again  collected. 
The  English  king,  thus  forced  to  retreat  for  want  of  provi- 
sions, wreaked  his  vengeance  on  Edinburgh,  Haddington,  and 
the  other  towns  of  Lothian.  When  this  army  had  returned 
into  England,  William  Douglas  having  expelled  the  enemy 
from  Galloway,  Roger  Kirkpatrick  from  Nithsdale,  John 
Stewart,  the  son  of  the  regent,  from  Annandale,  these  coun- 
ties  were  restored  to  the  Scots. 

xxxvii.  Almost  at  the  same  time,  John,  king  of  France, 
was  vanquished  in  a  great  battle  at  Poictiers,  by  the  English, 
and  taken  prisoner.  Edward,  with  two  kings  his  prisoners, 
passed  the  winter  in  the  highest  exultation,  amid  the  con- 

•  Edward,  in  return  for  the  surrender,  became  bound  to  pay  Baliol  five 
thousand  merks,  and  to  secure  to  him  an  annuity  of  two  thoizsand  poumli 
sterling.  In  the  preceding  year,  the  Scottish  government  debased  the  coin, 
which  till  then  had  been  the  same  with  that  of  England.  In  ccnsequerce, 
Edward  had  issued  a  proclamation,  forbidding  it  to  be  received  in  England, 
but  as  bullion ;  the  preamble  runs  thus.  **  Whereas  the  ancient  money  of 
Scotland  was  wont  to  be  of  the  same  weight  and  alloy  as  our  sterling  money 
of  England,  and  on  that  account  had  currency  with  us,  yet  of  late,  money  bear- 
mfif  the  resemblance  of  the  ancient  money,  has  been  coined  in  Scotland,  of  less 
weight,  Rnd  of  baser  alloy,  and  begins  to  have  currency,  whereby  the  English 
nation  willt)e  deceived;'  ^c. 
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gratulations  of  his  friends.  The  Scots,  thinking  that  his  BOOK 
mind,  satiated  with  glory,  might  be  bent  the  more  easily  to  * 
justice,  sent  ambassadors  to  treat  with  him  about  the  libera- 
tion of  their  king.  Bruce,  that  he  might  more  easily  com- 
municate with  his  people,  was  sent  to  Berwick,  but,  when 
they  could  not  agree  about  the  conditions,  he  was  brought 
back  again  to  London.  Not  long  after  this,  ambassadors 
sent  by  the  pope,  with  much  difficulty,  effected  a  peace  be- 
tween England  and  France:  they  negotiated  one  also  for 
the  Scots,  who  engaged,  according  to  our  writers,  to  pay  to 
the  English,  one  hundred,  or  according  to  Froissart,  five 
hundred  thousand  merks  of  English  money,  part  immediate- 
ly, and  the  rest  by  instalments;  and,  that  it  might  be  the 
more  easily  raised,  the  pope  gave  authority  to  draw  the 
priest's  tenths  for  three  years.  In  the  meantime,  a  truce  be- 
ing concluded,  the  most  noble  youths  were  given  as  hostages, 
who  almost  all  died  in  England  of  the  plague.  David,  in  Ban'd  ran. 
consequence,  returned  home,  having  been  eleven  years  pri-  •<>™*^ 
soner  in  England  ;*  and  his  first  act  was  to  punish  those  who 
had  fled  from  the  battle  at  Durham.  From  Patrick  Dun- 
bar, he  took  away  part  of  his  estates,  and  from  Alexander 
Stuart,  his  eldest  sister's  son,  the  hope  of  the  succession,  and 
in  his  place  substituted  Alexander,  son  of  the  earl  of  Suther- 
land, by  his  second  sister,  and  caused  his  nobles  to  swear 
fealty  to  him.  The  father  of  this  youth,  to  conciliate  the 
affections  of  the  nobles  to  his  son,  gave  extensive  and  fer- 
tile estates  to  the  most  powerful,  but  Alexander  dying, 
David  ivas  reconciled  to   Stuart,    and   in  a   full   assembly 

*King  David,  before  the  treaty  at  Newcastle,  was  allowed,  in  1351,  to 
visit  his  dominions,  on  making  oath  to  return,  and  giving  seven  young  noble- 
men as  hostages  for  his  return.  Foedera,  torn.  v.  p.  711,  722-27.  In  1353, 
he  was  carried  down  to  Newcastle,  from  whence  he  returned  to  London, 
Feed.  torn.  v.  756,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  he  went  back  to  London  from 
Berwick,  till  after  the  treaty  was  concluded  there,  and  afterward  ratified  at 
Scoon ;  but  in  a  few  months  after  that,  he  was,  at  his  own  request,  permitted 
to  visit  England,  for  which  he  seems  to  have  contracted  a  liking,  and  where 
indeed,  he  appears  to  have  been  honourably  entertained,  though  at  the  expense 
of  his  own  subjects,  after  the  first  four  months  of  his  c^tivity ;  for  in  May 
)  347,  about  four  months  after  he  was  committed  to  the  Tower  of  Londoo* 
«  William  de  Toures,  and  three  others,  all  Scottishmen,  were  allowed  by  fid- 
ward,  to  go  to  Scotland,  in  order  to  procure  money  to  defiray  the  chaigea  ol 
David  Brus>  and  the  rest  of  the  Scottish  prisonera."  FosdenL^  tAm«  "^^  ^^^  ^iffflu 
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BOOK    or  the  estates,  by  an  unanimous  decree,  restored  him  to  his 
^^'       rank,  as  heir  apparent — but  this  happened  some  years  after. 
XXXVIII.  The  king  employed  almost  the  whole  of  the  next 
five  years  in  appeasing  civil  discords,  in  which  time  two  dis- 
asters happened.     The  one,  which  was  only  partial,  arose 
from  an  inundation.     So  great  a  quantity  of  rain  fell,  that  the 
Dreadful    brooks  and  rivers  of  Lothian,  overflowing  their  banks,  cover- 
tion.  ed  the  face  of  the  country,  and  carried  away,  by  the  violence 

of  tlieir  currents,  not  only  bridges  and  mills,  but  even  farm 
houses,  with  their  owners  and  cattle,  into  the  sea ;  trees  were 
torn  up  by  the  roots,  and  even  some  towns,  near  the  banks 
of  the  rivers,   were  almost  destroyed.     This  calamity  was 
followed  by  a  plague,  which  cut  oflF  great  numbers  of  every 
rank  and  age.     The  country  being  restored  to  tranquilhty, 
the  king,  in  the  year  1363,   in   an   assembly  of  the  estates, 
Negotifr-     proposed  to  the  lords  of  the  articles,  that  in  case  of  his  death, 
siurende/  ^^^  ^^"o  ^^  England,  or  his  son,  should  be  offered  the  Scot- 
of  Scotland  tish  crown.*     This  proposal,   whether  originating  from  his 
yj^^"^' being  tired  of  war,  or  looking  forward  to  the  advantage  of 
both  nations,  or,  as   many  thought,  from  his  having  been 
forced  to  swear  by  the  king  of  England,  that  he  would  make 

•  Since  the  days  of  Buchanan,  the  publication  of  various  official  documents 
has  brought  to  light  a  transaction  of  David'8,  which  had  probably  been  in  em- 
bryo at  tlie  time  he  made  this  proposition  to  his  Parliament.  In  November  of 
the  same  year,  1563,  in  a  conference  at  London  between  the  two  kings, 
the  heads  of  which  were  committed  to  writing,  it  was  agreed,  that  in  default 
of  the  king  of  Scots,  and  his  male  issue,  the  king  of  England,  for  the  time 
being,  was  to  succeed  to  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  as  an  independent  king- 
dom, and  be  crowned  at  Scoon,  king  of  the  Scots ;  and  the  whole  «uccession 
by  Marjory,  Robert  I.'s  daughter,  as  settled  in  the  king's  will,  and  by  the 
Scottish  Parliament  was  to  be  set  aside.  The  only  advantage  to  be  gained 
by  the  Scots,  for  changing  the  succession  from  a  family  they  loved,  to  one 
they  abhorred,  was  the  remission  of  the  payment  of  the  part  of  the  king's  ran- 
Bom  which  was  not  paid  There  weie  a  number  of  stipulations  for  securing 
the  independence  of  the  kingdom  and  its  honour  distinct  from  England, 
which  would  have  been  observed  as  all  articles  of  union  between  a  weaker 
and  more  powerful  nation  generally  are,  as  long  as  it  is  for  the  ad\'antage  of 
the  strongest  It  is  highly  probable  that  this  paper  was  merely  a  formal  ei- 
tension  of  what  had  been  the  subject  of  much  previous  disciiss'on.  Lord 
H&ile*s  supposition  that  it  was  a  new  treaty,  after  the  expressed  aversion  of 
the  Scottish  nobles,  would  make  it  an  act  unaccountable  even  in  a  prince 
more  capricious  than  David  II.  The  articles  are  inserted  at  leugth  in  the 
Xnnals  of  Scot  vol.  ii.  p.  307-12.  and  Abercrombie,  vol.  ii.  p.  IdO-2.  They 
were  originally  pubWsVied  \tv  \o\,  n\.  ot  \\\e  Yosdera. 
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it,  was  so  disagreeable  and  offensive  to  the  whole,  that  with^   BOOK 
out  waiting  to  be  asked  their  opinion  in  order,  they  all,  with 


tumultuous  clamour,  execrated  the  proposition ;  and  some 
even  who  had  opposed  it  most  strongly,  fearing  his  anger, 
projected  a  revolt.  But  he,  perceiving  their  alarm,  repres- 
sed his  displeasure  and  received  them  into  favour.  When 
the  country  was  everywhere  else  at  peace,  the  Highlanders 
still  continued  in  arms,  and  not  only  raged  with  cruel  and 
savage  barbarity  among  themselves,  but  likewise  wasted  the 
adjacent  counties.  The  king  having  in  vain  tried  every  other 
method  to  produce  concord  among  them,  at  last  sent  emis- 
saries to  increase  their  dissensions,  till  the  roost  ferocious 
being  destroyed  by  mutual  slaughter,  the  rest  might  be  ren* 
dered  more  mild  and  tractable.  Having  finished  these 
transactions  at  home  and  abroad,  he  died  in  Edinburgh  Dies. 
castle,  in  the  forty-seventh  year  of  his  life,  and  thirty-ninth  '^^•^370 
of  his  reign.  May  7th,  A.D.  1370.  He  was  a  man  of  dis- 
tinguished virtue,  just  and  humane,  and,  tried  both  by  ad^ 
verse  and  prosperous  circumstances,  appears  to  have  been 
unfortunate  rather  than  incapable. 

C.  Robert  H. 

XXXIX.  David  being  dead,  when  the  nobles  met  at  Lm-'^^"^^^ 
lithgow  to  congratulate  Robert,*  who  had  before  been  de- 
signated king  by  his  uncle,  on  his  accession  to  the  throne, 
the  ambition  of  William  earl  of  Douglas,  almost  occasioned  Douglas 
a  sedition;  for  he  demanded  the  crown  as  his  hereditary  right,  ^,JJ^ 
being  descended  both  from  Baliol  and  Cumin ;  but  perceiv- 

•  This  prince  was  the  first  of  the  house  of  Stuart  who  ascended  the  Scot, 
tish  throne.  The  origin  of  the  family  is  still  involved  in  considerable  obscuritjr, 
and  cannot  well  be  made  plain  to  persons  unacquainted  with  genealogical  an- 
tiquities, except  by  details  at  once  tedious  and  uninteresting.  It  is  certain* 
however,  that  the  family  of  the  Stuarts,  a  patronymic  derived  from  Walter, 
who  held  the  office  of  high  Stewart  of  Scotland,  was  opulent  and  power* 
ful  in  the  reign  of  David  I.  before  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  Hailes* 
Ann.  App.  No.  x.  and  it  naturally  follows  that  even  then  it  may  have  been 
andent.  Mr.  Pinkerton,  suggested  the  idea  that  it  was  derived  from  the 
noble  English  family  of  Fitz  Alan.  H  ist  of  Scot  voL  i.  p.  i.  The  author 
of  Caledonia,  firom  old  charters  and  other  documenti,  has  shown  that  the 
■opposition  was  correct.  He  traces  the  Stuart  of  Scothuid  to  Shropshire  in 
England,  and  to  the  Fitz  Alans,  progenitors  of  the  earls  of  Arundel  Caledo- 
Bia,  vol.  L  p.  572-a-4. 
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BOOK    "^g  ^'^^^  '^*^  claim  was  disapproved  of  by  all,  and  in  particular 
IX.       by  his  intimate  friends,   George  Dunbar,  earl  of  March; 
""  John,  earl  of  Moray,  his  brother ;  and  Robert  Erskine,  go- 

vernors of  the  three  strongest  castles,  Pkii;iburgh,  Stirling, 
and  Dunbarton,  he  withdrew  his  claim,  and  professed  his 
allegiance  to  Robert  as  king;  and  the  king,  to  bind  him 
closer  in  the  ties  of  friendship,  gave  his  daughter  m  marriage 
to  earl  William's  son. 
English  XL.  This  year  the  truce  which  had  been  concluded  for 

truA?  ^  fourteen  years,  was  violated  by  the  English.  There  was  a 
great  fair  usually  held*  on  the  11th  of  August,  at  which  mul* 
titudes  assembled  from  the  most  remote  parts  of  both  king- 
doms, and  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  March  being  present, 
one  of  George  Dunbar's  intimate  friends  was  killed.  George, 
having  demanded,  according  to  the  laws  of  the  borders,  that 
the  authors  of  the  murder  should  either  be  delivered  up  to 
him,  or  punished  by  themselves ;  when  he  saw  justice  over- 
come by  favour,  dissembled  the  injury,  but  prepared  secretly 
a  band  against  the  next  yearly  fair ;  and  then,  attacking  tlie 
town  unawares,  he  slew  all  the  young  men,  burned  the 
houses,  and  returned  home  with  great  spoil.  The  English, 
to  revenge  this  slaughter,  wasted  with  equal  cruelty  the 
lands  of  John  Gordon,  an  illustrious  knight.  Not  long 
after,  Gordon  entered  England,  and  seized  a  great  booty 
of  men  and  cattle;  on  which,  John  Lilburn,  collecting  a 
much  greater  band,  met  him  on  his  return,  and  both,  inflam- 
ed with  the  most  deadly  hatred,  fought  long  with  determin- 
ed obstinacy,  till  victory  at  last  declared  for  the  Scots, 
the  English  chief,  with  many  of  his  relations  and  vassals, 
being  taken. 
Pe  cjr  xLi.  Henry  Percy,  earl  of  Northumberland,  a  high-spirited 

bco^tland.  liohleman,  who  was  then  lord  warden  of  the  eastern  marches, 
indignant  at  the  devastation  of  his  estates,  collected  above 
seven  thousand  men,  and  encamped  near  Dunse,  a  village  only 
remarkable  as  being  the  birthplace  of  John  Scotus,  surnamed 
the  Subtile.f     The  countrymen  and  shepherds,  armed  only 

♦  At  Roxburgh. 

f  John  Duns  Scotos  was  bom  at  Dunse,  about  1265.  When  very  younc 
he  entered  into  a  monastery  of  Franciscans  at  Newcastle,  whence  be  was  bbbc 
to  prosecute  his  studies  aX  NletXoiv  coW^^,  OiSssA^  ^\!tfit«^  in  ISOl,  he  w!ie 
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with  rattles,  such  as  they  use  to  frighten  the  deer  and  cattle    '^^^^^ 
which  wander  every  where  wild  in  that  district,  assembled  in  .._« 


the  Lammermuir  hills,  in  the  neicrhbourhood  of  the  village, 
during  the  night.  The  form  of  the  rattles  is  this — At  the  end 
of  a  long  spear  they  fasten  wooden  twigs,  bent  like  a  semi- 
circle, over  which  they  stretch  a  skin,  exactly  of  the  form  of 
those  lanterns  which  they  call  Falots  *  in  Paris  ;  in  the  inside 
they  enclose  a  few  small  pebbles,  which,  when  shaken,  make 
a  loud  noise,  and  scare  the  animals  away  from  the  corn — 
with  this  species  of  rattles  having  raised  a  tremendous  noise 
on  the  hills  which  overhang  Dunse,  the  horses  of  the  En- 
glish, terrified  at  the  sound,  broke  loose  from  their  bind- 
ings, and  running  about  disorderly,  became  the  prey  of 
the  countrymen.  In  the  army  all  was  confusion  and  calling 
to  arms;  and  believing  the  enemy  to  be  close  upon  them, 
they  passed  a  sleepless  night.  Discovering  the  mistake  in 
the  morning,  and  many  of  their  draught  horses  being  a  mis- 
sing, they  retreated  like  fugitives  six  miles — for  the  vil-  Reircat. 
lage  is  that  distance  from  the  English  borders — leaving  their 
baggage  behind.  The  same  day  in  which  Percy  retired 
from  Dunse,  Thomas  Musgrave,  governor  of  Berwick,  who 
had  marched  from  that  garrison  with  some  troops  to  join 
him,  fell  into  an  ambush  laid  by  John  Gordon;  and  think- 
ing the  number  of  the  enemy  greater  than  what  it  was, 
fled,  but  was  pursued  and  taken  with  the  whole  of  his 
men.  On  the  western  borders,  John  Johnstone,  likewise, 
acquired  both  plunder  and  glory ;  he  so  harassed  his 
neighbours  by  short  but  frequent  excursions,  that  he  did 
them  not  less  damage  than  greater  armies  are  accustom- 
ed to  do. 

XLii.  Every  thing  having  thus  succeeded  happily  in  the  Death  of 
two  first  years  of  his  reign,   in  the  beginning  of  the  third.  9"*f"  ; 
Euphemia  the  queen,  daughter  of  Hugh,  earl  of  Ross,  died. 
By  her  the  king  had  three  children — Walter,  afterwards 
earl  of  Athole,  David,   earl  of  Strathearn,  and  Euphemia, 

professor  of  Theologj.     Afterwards  he  went  to  the  continent,  and  died  at 
Cologne,  1308.     Part  of  his  works  have  been  printed  in  twelve  volumes  folio. 
Tbe  subcilty  which  procured  him  the  greatest  reputation,  was  his  puzzling 
doctrine  of  the  immaculate  conception  of  the  virgin. 
*  Or  Bouets  in  Scotland. 
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BOOK    whom  he  had  married  to  James  Douglas,  as  formerly  men* 
^^       tioned.     After  her  death,  Robert,  induced  not  so  much  by 

*""""""*"  an  impatience  of  celibacy,   as  by  affection  for  the  childien 
he    had    formerly    had    by    Elizabeth,    the    daughter    of 

ElinAeth  Sir  Adam  More,  married  this  lady ;  for  while  quite  a  strip- 
***  ling,  he  had  fallen  violently  in  love  with  her — then  young 
and  beautiful — and  had  had  three  sons  and  two  daughters 
by  her.  He  afterwards  procured  her  marriage  with  GiiFord, 
a  nobleman  in  Lothian ;  but  almost  about  the  same  time, 
Euphemia,  the  queen,  and  Gifford,  the  husband  of  Elizabethj 
died,  and  the  king,  either  from  a  revival  of  his  old  affection, 
or  to  legitimate  the  children,  took  her  to  wife,  and  immedi- 
ately promoted  her  sons  to  wealth  and  honour.  John,  the 
eldest,  he  made  earl,  of  Carrick,  Robert,  earl  of  Mentieth, 
and  Alexander,  earl  of  Buchan,  to  which  he  added  Bade- 
noch.  But  not  content  with  these  munificent  establishments, 
he  assembled  a  meeting  of  the  estates  at  Scoon,  where  he  ob- 
tained an  act  to  set  aside  the  children  of  Euphemia,  and  to 
follow  the  right  of  primogeniture  in  the  succession  to  the 
kingdom  ;  which  act  afterward  almost  proved  the  ruin  of  his 
numerous  fisimily.* 

XLHi.  For  nearly  the  next  two  years  there  was  neither 
settled  peace  nor  open  war,  but  the  strife  was  kept  alive  by 
slight  incursions  or  rather  robberies,  on  both  sides.  In  the 
meantime,  Edward  III.,  king  of  England,   died.     To  him 

*  In  the  account  Buchanan  gives  of  Robert's  wives,  he  has  fallen  into  a 
mistake  common  to  most  of  the  early  writers  on  Seuttish  history,  who  copied 
it  from  Russel,  a  continuator  of  Fordun.  It  appears  from  documents  dis- 
covered after  Buchanan  wrote,  that  Robert,  at  an  early  age,  had  formed  a 
connexion  with  £lizabeth  More,  and  liad  several  children  by  her  before  (heir 
marriage ;  but  having  obtained  a  dispensation  from  the  Pope,  he  married  ^  hat 
lady  formally,  and  legitimated  her  children^  1349.  After  her  death,  1365, 
he  married  Euphemia,  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Ross,  by  whom  he  had  the 
children  mentioned  in  the  text.  The  mistake,  it  is  said,  originated  in  Robert's 
having  a  concubine  of  the  same  name  of  More,  who  also  had  a  son,  John ; 
audit  was  she  who  was  married  to  Gifford,  and  has  occasioned  this  confusion. 
Walter,  earl  of  A  thole,  afterwards  attempted  to  bastardize  the  eldest  children 
ofRobeit,  on  account  of  their  not  been  born  in  wedlock,  and  before  the 
date  of  the  Papal  dispensation ;  which  circumstance,  when  added  to  the  otber^ 
easily  accounts  for  the  error  in  our  historians,  without  supposing  it  a  deliber- 
ate  falsehood  invented  by  Buchanan,  as  Mr.  Chalmeis,  with  his  usual  charity 
for  our  author,  chooses  to  insinuate  — Stewart's  Hist  of  the  Stewnrta— Aber- 
croiiibie*8  Life  of  Robert.— l^udd\mtxCa  ^o\a. 
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succeeded  Richard  II.,  his  griindson  by  his  son  Edward,  BOOK 
born  at  Bourdeaux,  a  child  of  eleven  years  of  age ;  at  which  — ^^ 
time  ambassadors  from  Charles  V.,  king  of  France,  came  to 
Scotland.  The  cause  of  their  coming  was  to  renew  th^  an'>> 
cient  league  with  Robert,  and  persuade  him  to  invade  Eng- 
land and  draw  off  part  of  the  war.  While  these  treaties  were  Ramsay 
in  discussion  before  the  estates,  Alexander  Ramsay,  as  the  ^'^ 
English  writers,  following  Froissart,  narrate,  attended  by 
forty  chosen  youths,  in  a  tempestuous  night  while  the  guards 
were  asleep,  seized  the  castle  of  Berwick,  and  killed  or  took 
prisoners  all  the  garrison.  The  townsmen,  amazed  at  this 
unexpected  blow,  sent  for  Percy,  who  quickly  arrived  with 
ten  thousand  armed  men,  and  surrounding  the  castle  on  every 
Bide,  assaulted  it  furiously.  Intelligence  of  these  proceedings 
having  reached  the  assembly  of  estates,  Archibald  Douglas, 
anxious  for  the  safety  of  his  kinsman,  instantly  set  out  with  a 
body  of  only  five  himdred  horse  to  his  relief;  but  all  access  to 
the  besieged  being  cut  off,  he  returned  without  performing 
any  thing.  A  few  days  after,  notwithstanding  a  vigorous  de- 
fence, the  casde  was  taken  by  storm,  and  all,  except  Alexan- 
der, put  to  the  sword.  Such  is  the  English  account*  Our 
writers  assert,  that  the  castle  was  taken  by  six  countrymen 
of  March,  who,  not  being  able  to  keep  it,  left  it. 

xLiY,  Not  long  after  the  meeting  of  the  estates,  William,  Douglai 
the  first  earl  of  Douglas,  entered  England  with  twenty  thou-  invades 
sand  men,  and  took  by  surprise  the  town  of  Penrith  during  ^  "^  *"  ' 
great  fair,  and  after  plundering,  burned  it,  and  brought  back 
his  army  safe  laden  with  the  spoil ;  but  along  with  the  plun- 
der he  brought  a  pestilence  which  raged  with  great  violence 
over  the  whole  kingdom  for  two  years.  The  English,  in  or- 
der to  retaliate,  having  passed  the  Solway,  entered  Scotland 
with  fifteen  thousand  men,  commanded  by  Talbot,  a  brave 
officer.  Trusting  to  his  numbers,  he  spread  devastation  far 
and  wide,  and  having  collected  a  large  booty,  was  returning 
home.  When  not  far  distant  from  the  English  borders  he 
rested  in  a  narrow  valley.  In  the  night  about  five  hundred' 
Scots  entered  the  valley,  and  rushing  upon  the  enemy  as  they 
lay  secure  and  unprepared,  and  for  the  most  part  unarmed, 
killed  those  who  first  opposed  them,  and,  spreading  terror 
and  confiision  on  every  side,  they  put  the  whole  army  to . 
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MOK    flight.  Many  were  slain  there^  two  hundred  and  forty  were  ta« 
^^       ken;  a  greater  number,  in  rashly  attempting  to  cross  the  river, 
"  were  drowned ;  and  the  rest,  leaving  their  plunder  behind,  re- 

turned home  every  one  by  the  nearest  road  he  could  find. 

XLv.  All  this  while,  a  vigorous  war  both  by  sea  and  land, 
was  carried  on  by  the  English  against  the  French,  besides 
which  they  had  a  considerable  army  in  Portugal.  It  was 
therefore  determined  by  their  Parliament,  that  John,  duke 
Lancaster  of  Lancaster,  the  king's  uncle,  should  be  sent  into  Scotland 
traatfor  ^^  ^^'^^^  ^^^  peace;  that  while  stunned  with  the  noise  of  war 
P«»o««  on  every  side,  they  might  secure  tranquillity  in  that  quarter 
which  was  most  exposed.  There  were  sent  by  the  Scots, 
who  had  been  apprised  of  his  approach  by  an  herald,  Wil- 
liam, earl  of  Douglas,  and  John  Dunbar,  earl  of  Moray,  to 
negotiate  with  him,  and  a  truce  was  concluded  for  three 
years.  But  while  the  negotiations  were  going  forward,  a 
civil  war  raged  furiously  in  England,  the  chief  instigator  of 
which  was  said  to  be  John  Ball,*  a  mass  priest,  who,  per- 
ceiving the  people  greatly  discontented  with  a  poll-tax  of 
four  English  pennies  levied  on  every  person  ;  first,  at  con- 
fessions,-!' and  by  hints  in  secret  meetings,  and  then,  when 
he  found  his  language  agreeable,  by  more  open  harangues, 
endeavoured  to  inflame  the  minds  of  the  commons  against 
the  nobles.  But  besides  this  recent,  there  was  an  older  cause 
of  complaint,  arising  from  the  condition  of  the  peasantry — a 
great  part  of  the  country  population  having  been  kept  al- 
most in  a  slate  of  slavery — these  rising  in  insurrection,  were 
joined  by  a  mob  of  artisans,  and  others,  who  had  neither 
fortune  nor  character  to  lose ;  and  such  a  tumult  was  ex- 
cited, that  the  stability  of  the  government  was  seriously  en- 
dangered. Although  all  this  was  well  known  at  the  meeting 
of  the  ambassadors,  yet  both  parties  concealed  their  know- 
Peace  con-  l^^g^j  ^^^^il  after  peace  was  concluded,  the  Douglas  told 
doded  Lancaster ; — That  he  had  been  acquainted  from  the  first  with 
the  state  of  England  ;  yet  so  far  was  he  from  wishing  to  take 
any  advantage  of  the  critical  situation  of  the  times,  either  for 

•  The  insurrection  mentioned  here,  was  that  under  the  celebrated  Wat  Ty- 
ler, by  whose  name  it  is  better  known. 

f  i.  0.  When  in  the  exercise  of  liis  office  he  received  the  confaaalooa  of  tht 
penitents,  he  teiied  tha  op^xtwaity  to  inculcate  aeditioD. 
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carrying  on  the  war,  or  exacting  more  favourable  terms  of  BOOK 
peace,  that  even  now,  if  necessary,  he  might  remain  securely  ,«^._ 
their  guest  till  the  insurrection  should  cease,  or,  if  he  wished 
to  return,  five  hundred  horse  were  ready  to  escort  him.  Lan- 
caster handsomely  acknowledged  his  courtesy,  but  hoped  he 
would  not  require  at  present  to  take  advantage  of  either  of 
his  ofiers.  On  his  return  home,  however,  being  shut  out  of 
Berwick  by  the  governor,  he  accepted  of  the  earl's  pledged 
honour,  and,  returning  to  Scotland,  remained  there  till  the 
popular  sedition  was  quelled. 

XLVi.  When  the  three  years'  truce  was  finished,  in  the  year 
1384,  in  the  month  of  January,  Archibald  Douglas  of  Gallon 
way,  assisted  by  William  Douglas,  earl  of  Douglas,  and 
George,  earl  of  March,  besieged  Lochmaben  castle,  whence 
daily  excursions  were  made  upon  the  neighbouring  estates. 
The  governor  of  the  castle,  taken  by  surprise,  agreej^with 
the  enemy,  that  if  not  relieved  in  eight  days,  he  would  sur- 
render ;  on  which  the  Scots  remained,  notwithstanding  they 
suffered  grievously  from  the  wintry  storms  and  continual 
rains,  till  the  ninth  day,  the  4th  of  February,  when  the 
castle  was  delivered  up  to  them,  according  to  the  agreement 
Those  who  lived  near  Roxburgh,  fearing  lest  that  castle 
should  share  a  similar  fate,  procured  the  governorship  for 
one  Graystock,  a  rich  nobleman,  who  was  reported  to  be  a 
skilful  warrior ;  and  he,  on  his  appointment,  sent  not  only 
ample  provisions,  but  all  his  household  stuff,  thinking  they 
could  nowhere  be  lodged  so  conveniently  for  his  own  use,  or 
so  safe  from  the  grasp  of  the  enemy.  Dunbar,  who  was 
made  acquainted  by  his  spies  both  with  the  road  and  the 
day  of  his  march,  having  placed  ambushes  at  convenient 
places,  arose  suddenly  upon  the  long  and  confused  line  of 
soldiers,  waggoners,  and  a  promiscuous  crowd  of  attendants, 
and,  without  a  battle,  obtained  possession  of  immense  spoil,  . 
together  with  the  owner  himself,  and  iilimediately  retired 
without  annoyance. 

xLvii.  The  English,  to  revenge  the  injuries  they  had  re-  Lancaster 
ceived,   and  prevent  their  repetition  by   some   memorable  g^ti^^i, 
chastisement,  sent  Lancaster  to  Scotland  with  a  powerful 
military  and  naval  armament.     The  earl  himself  advanced 
through  March  and  Lothian,  as   far  as  Edinburgh,  having 
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BOOK,  unfair  for  auxiliaries  to  demand  the  whole  rewards  of  the 
IX.  ^ny .  |}^^  whatever  money  they  had  expended,  was  iM>t  for 
a  Scottish,  but  for  a  French  object,  in  order  to  divide  the 
strength  of  the  enemy,  and  divert  part  of  the  storm  from 
themselves ;  that,  if  the  value  of  friendly  offices  was  to  be 
calculated,  it  would  be  more  just  for  the  French  to  repay  to 
the  Scots  the  whole  expense  of  the  campaign,  thim  for  them 
to  ask  a  reward  for  their  tardy  assistance,  and  such  a  reward 
as  in  the  memory  of  man  was  never  either  given  by,  or  asked 
for  from  allies.  But  the  iniquity  of  the  demand  would  easi- 
.  ly  appear,  if  it  was  considered  that  the  Scots  might  have  re- 
mained at  peace^  without  being  disturbed  by  the  English, 
and  witnessed  as  spectators  the  contest  between  the  two 
powerful  kings,  a  thing  the  French  had  it  not  in  their  power 
to  do^  without  yielding  up  a  large  portion  of  their  territories ; 
neither  could  they  perceive  of  what  use  the  possession  of  this 
town  could  be  to  the  French,  unless  as  a  bridle,  that  the 
decision  of  peace  or  war  might  be  lodged  in  their  band ;  and 
if  this  was  their  design,  it  would  not  only  be  much  better, 
but  much  more  honourable  for  the  Scottish  kings  to  want  it, 
than  for  so  trifling  a  cause  to  subject  themselves  to  voluntary 
servitude ;  or,  if  by  this  unjust  requisition,  the  French  wish- 
ed to  excuse  their  return  home,  which  they  had  already  at- 
tempted, that  was  unnecessary,  for,  as  they  had  come  thither 
of  their  own  accord,  so  they  were  at  liberty  to  depart  when- 
ever they  chose ;  no  one  would  ask  them  to  delay  their  d^ 
parture,  seeing  if  they  remained  unwillingly,  their  assistance 
would  be  of  little  service. 

Lir.  Thus  the  siege  of  Roxburgh  was  broken  up,  and  as 
there  had  before  been  heavy  complaints  on  both  sides,  so 
they  now  threatened  to  break  out  into  open  enmity.  The 
origin  of  the  dissension,  however,  arose  from  the  different 
manner  of  the  two  nations  in  carrying  on  war.  Both  the 
Scots  and  English  behave,  among  their  own  countrymen, 
not  less  modestly  in  war  than  in  peace,  and  pay  honestly  for 
whatever  they  receive  in  their  quarters  5  but  the  French,  as 
if  publicly  licensed,  rob  and  plunder  wherever  they  go,  and 
having  been  accustomed  to  this  way  of  living  from  their 
youth,  what  they  have  always  seen  done,  they  think  they 
h«ve  a  right  to  do.    YJVxeT^Kote^  \idtept^  xSaal  time,  as  Ae 
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French  could  neither  abstain  from  their  usual  rapacity,  nor   BOOR 
could  the  Scots  submit  to  this  unwonted  servitude,  often  quar- 


rels,  and  sometimes  blows  had  arisen  from  the  former  seizing,  Scots  and 
and  the  other  defending  his  property ;  but  after  the  coldness  J^^^^^ 
at  Roxburgh,  the  French  commissaries,  as  they  were  to  de- 
part soon,  foraged  with  greater  licentiousness  than  before, 
and  the  country  people,  enraged  at  being  plundered  by  a 
few  strangers,  often  carried  away  their  baggage  horses,  and 
wounded,  and  sometimes  killed  the  straggling  officers  and 
soldiers  sent  out  to  plunder.  Complaints  being  brought  to 
the  council,  the  countrymen  unanimously  replied,  that  they 
were  worse  pillaged  by  the  French,  who  called  themselves 
their  friends,  than  by  the  English,  their  professed  enemies,  and 
the  foreigners  should  not  depart  until  they  had  compensated 
them  for  their  losses,  nor  could  the  Douglases,  the  most  po- 
pular chiefs  of  the  day,  bend  their  obstinacy.  Wherefore 
the  troops  were  dismissed,  but  their  leader  was  detained  un- 
til the  demands  of  all  were  satisfied.  The  French  set  sail 
on  the  first  of  November,  and  the  Scots,  either  tired  with 
the  warlike  labours  of  the  former  year,  or  satiated  with  the 
spoil  of  so  many  successful  expeditions,  remained  at  rest 
during  the  winter. 

LI  II.  Next  spring,  William  Douglas,  son  of  Archibald,  J^'V^ 
governor  of  Galloway,  sailed  over  to  Ireland,  to  revenge  the  Ifelandt 
frequent  descents  of  the  Irish  upon  that  district,  and  prevent  ^^®^' 
them  for  the  future.  William  was  the  most  distinguished  of 
the  Scottish  youths,  both  for  mental  and  corporeal  endow- 
ments :  of  colossal  stature  and  proportional  strength,  his 
appearance,  which  rarely  happens  with  persons  of  uncommon 
size,  was  graceful  and  dignified.  To  his  other  advantages 
was  added  warlike  renown,  for  he  had  often  attacked  the 
enemy  with  far  inferior  numbers,  and  returned  victorious ; 
nor  had  he  ever  engaged  in  any  enterprise  in  which  bis  va- 
lour had  not  been  conspicuous ;  yet  these  advantages,  which 
usually  excite  envy,  were  accompanied  in  him  with  so  much 
modesty,  that  he  rendered  himself  universally  agreeable.  In- 
duced by  his  virtues,  the  king,  although  he  knew  he  was  il- 
legitimate, gave  him  his  daughter  Egidia  in  marriage^  the 
loveliest  woman  of  the  age,  and  sought  by  many  of  the  chief 
young  noblemen,  and  with  her  the  county  of  Nithsdale,  the 
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BOOK    next  to  Galloway  as  a  dowry.     The  expedition  landed  at 
Carlingford)  a  wealthy  town  in  the  county  of  Louth,  and 


struck  such  terror  into  the  inhabitants,  who  were  wholly  un- 
provided for  any  attack,  that  they  immediately  sent  to  treat 
about  a  surrender,  to  which  Douglas  agreed;  and  in  the 
meantime,  dreading  nothing  from  the  enemy,  sent  Robert 
Stuart  of  Durisdeer,  with  two  hundred  soldiers,  to  bring  in 
provisions  to  his  ships.  Time  having  been  thus  afforded  to 
the  inhabitants  for  deliberation,  they  sent  to  Dundalk  for 
assistance,  whence  five  hundred  horse  were  despatched. 
The  townsmen  increased  by  this  number,  dividing  them- 
selves into  two  bodies,  marched  against  the  enemy,  expecting 
from  their  numbers,  to  obtain  an  easy  victory  and  the  pos- 
session  of  their  fleet ;  but  both  parties  being  defeated,  the 
town  was  taken,  plundered,  and  burned.  Having  laden  fif- 
teen vessels  which  they  found  in  the  harbour,  with  the  spoils 
of  the  city,  they  crossed  over  to  the  island  of  Man,  which 
they  also  plundered,  and  afterward  arrived  safe  with  their 
booty,  at  Loch  Ryan,  a  bay  that  divides  Galloway  from  Car- 
rick.  Douglas,  on  his  arrival  there,  having  heard  that  his 
father  was  gone  on  an  expedition  against  England,  hastened 
to  join  him.  The  cliief  cause  for  undertaking  this  expedition 
was, 

nv.  Richard,  king  of  England,  who  the  year  before  had 
invaded  Scotland,  and  spared  nothing  either  sacred  or  pro- 
fane, on  his  return  home  was  involved  in  a  great  sedition, 
that  changed  the  whole  situation  of  the  kingdom.  In  order 
to  cure  the  evil,  he  removed,  as  is  usual  in  these  cases,  all 
the  magistrates,  l)oth  the  lords  lieutenants  of  the  counties, 
and  inferior  officers ;  but  by  this  he  rather  covered  than  ex- 
tinguished a  flame,  ready  on  the  first  opportunity  to  break 
out  again.  Scotland,  on  the  other  hand,  enjoyed  a  profound 
but  a  very  uncertain  tranquillity,  for  it  possessed  a  hardy 
Nobles  de-  J^^th  and  enterprising  commanders.  The  nobility  were 
iirewar.  therefore  desirous  of  war,  and  complained  loudly  in  all  their 
meetings,  that  such  an  excellent  opportunity  for  avenging 
their  former  injuries  upon  the  English  was  neglected,  es- 
pecially as  they  never  omitted  to  take  advantage  of  the  dis- 
turbed state  of  Scotland.  But  king  Robert,  aj)rince  natu- 
rally of  a  quiet  d\spos\\\ov\^  vi^^  otv  ^^Q5^>\Yvt  of  his  declining 
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age,  averse  to  war,  and  did  not  seem  sufficiently  alive  to  tlie    BOOK 
wrongs  of  his  country.     John,  his  eldest  son,  naturally  in-       '^ 
dolent,  and  lame  besides,  from  a  blow  from  a  horse,  was  """ 
thought  incapable  of  enduring  the  fatigue  of  a  camp ;  the 
nobles  therefore  in  a  body  waited  upon  Robert,  the  second 
son,  earl  of  Fife,  and  lamenting  the  imbecile  state  of  the  go- 
vernment, it  was  unanimously  resolved  that  the  late  devasta- 
tions ought  to  be  revenged,  and  all  cheerfully  offered  their 
assistance.     A  levy  was  in  consequence  ordered  against  the  o^ier  m 
5tb  of  August,  but  to  be  so  secretly  conducted,  that  both  of  l^^r* 
the  kings  should  be  equally  ignorant  of  their  proceedings. 
They  could  not,  however,  deceive  the  English,  who,  when 
they  had  found  out  by  their  spies  the  time  and  place  of  as- 
sembling, endeavoured  to  in  trap  their  enemy  by  a  counter 
stratagem.     Their  nobles  mutually  resolved,  that  they  should 
each  hold  himself  in  readiness  with  his  vassals,  not  for  a 
particular  day,    but  always  prepared   to  assemble  on  any 
emergency. 

LV.  Having  thus  settled  dieir  arrangements,  when  they 
heard  that  the  Scots  were  in  Teviotdale,  not  far  from  the 
borders,  to  the  amount  of  thirty,  or,  according  to  Froissart, 
forty  thousand  strong,  they  determined  that  nothing  should 
be  attempted  before  the  arrival  of  the  enemy ;  and  that  they 
might  in  the  interim  conceal  their  design,  every  one  should 
remain  at  home,  until  they  discovered  in  what  quarter  the 
storm  would  burst,  and  then  arrange  their  movements  ac- 
cordingly ;  pursuing  a  plan  similar  to  what  their  enemies 
had  done  the  preceding  autumn,  they  would  then  enter 
Scotland  in  a  different  direction,  and  repay  disaster  for  disr* 
asten  In  the  meantime,  they  sent  a  spy  to  procure  certain 
intelligence  respecting  the  enemy  now  in  their  neighbour- 
hood, deeming  it  of  the  utmost  importance  not  only  to  know 
their  movements,  but  the  last  orders  which  were  issued. 
Their  messenger,  who  differed  nothing  in  language,  dress, 
and  arms,  was  easily  mistaken  for  a  Scotsman,  and  having 
learned  all  that  he  wished  to  know,  returning  for  his  horse 
which  he  had  lefl  tied  to  a  tree,  found  that  some  thief  had 
taken  him  away.  But  proceeding  on  his  journey,  booted* 
spurred,  and  accoutred  as  an  horseman,  he  began  to  be  sus- 
pected ;  and  when  he  had  got  to  a  considerable  dUtawoo^ 
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BOOK  small  a  force,  would  have  dared  to  attack  so  stroDg  a  city 
'^  unless  they  had  had  some  greater  army  lurking  in  the  viciniQ. 
That  day  and  the  next,  therefore,  they  employed  in  explor- 
ing the  country  better,  when  finding  they  had  nothing  to  fear 
from  the  greater  army,  which  was  at  a  distance  from  Douglas* 
Percy  set  out  with  ten  thousand  of  his  bravest  men,  without 
waiting  for  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  who,  he  was  told,  would 
tliat  very  night  aiTive,  believing  that  he  had  a  sufficient  num- 
ber for  defeating  an  enemy  who  were  inferior  by  one  half. 
At  the  first  appearance  of  the  English,  some  of  the  Scots 
were  at  supper,  and  others,  fatigued  with  the  siege  of  the 
neighbouring  castle,  had  laid  themselves  down  to  rest,  when 
suddenly  the  cry  was  heard — To  arms  !  Whilst  the  rest  were 
arming,  part  of  the  foot  and  the  servants  of  the  horsemen, 
assisted  by  the  fortifications  of  the  camp,  sustained  the  attack 
of  the  English.  The  horse  had  the  advantage  of  anticipat- 
ing the  attempt;  for,  in  their  disputes  about  engaging  the 
enemy's  army,  who  they  always  expected  would  follow,  they 
Battle  of  l^fl^l  perceived  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  the  possession 
Otterburn.  of  a  hill  in  the  neighbourhood.  Wherefore,  riding  round  it, 
while  the  Engli;^h  assaulted  the  entrance  to  the  camp,  they 
attacked  them  in  flank,  made  great  slaughter,  and  occasioneJ 
much  greater  confusion.  The  English,  however,  from  their 
superiority  in  numbers,  quickly  brought  up  subsidiaries,  and 
easily  restored  their  ranks.  But  the  temporary  confusion 
had  til  is  good  effect  to  the  Scots — the  figlit  in  front  of  the 
camp  slackened,  and  space  was  afforded  them  for  marching 
out,  and  arranf;inij  their  forces  in  order  of  battle.  In  the 
meantime,  night  overshadowed  both  parties,  but  it  was  short, 
as  in  the  month  of  July  in  northern  countries.  The  sky 
was  by  chance  clear,  and  the  moon,  almost  during  the  whole 
night,  supj)lied  the  place  of  the  light  of  day.  The  battle, 
therefore,  suffered  no  interruption,  but  continued  to  be  keen- 
ly contested,  as  between  men  of  noble  rank,  more  anxious 
for  glory  than  life,  Percy  strove  to  efface  the  stain  he  had 
suffered,  and  Douglas  to  illustrate  the  honour  he  had  gained 
by  a  new  achievement ;  and  both,  with  unequal  numbers  in- 
deed, but  with  equal  spirit,  contended  till  midnight,  when 
the  moon  becoming  overcast,  and  rendering  it  difficult  to 
distinguish  friend  ^vom  ?oe^  x^v^  to\\\W\.  \>?^\xsed  till  she  again 
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broke  through  the  clouds,  when  the  English,  charging  with  BOOK 
greater  impetuosity,  the  Scottish  foot  fell  back  a  little,  and  ^^ 
the  standard  of  Douglas  was  nearly  lost  At  that  moment, 
the  two  Hepbums,  father  and  son,  from  the  one  wing,  and 
Douglas  from  the  other,  rushing  through  their  own  ranks, 
flew  to  the  front  where  the  danger  was  greatest,  and  so  furi- 
ously urged  the  battle,  that  after  much  mutual  bloodshed, 
they  succeeded  in  regaining  for  their  men,  the  situation  from 
which  they  had  been  driven. 

Lix.  Yet  Douglas,  not  satisfied,  pressed  forward,  accom- 
panied by  Robert  Hart,  and  Simon  Glendinning  his  relation,  * 
into  the  thickest  of  the  enemy ;  and  his  strength  of  body 
equalling  his  ardour  of  mind,  wherever  he  went  he  spread 
slaughter  around  him.  His  men  following,  fought  despe- 
rately ;  but  before  they  could  reach  him,  he  was  mortally 
struck  in  three  different  places,  and  they  found  him  upon  the 
ground  bleeding,  with  Hart  near  him  dead,  while  the  priest 
who  always  adhered  to  him  in  every  danger,  preserved  his 
exhausted  body  secure  from  any  violence.  In  this  situation, 
his  relations,  John  Lindsay  and  John  and  Walter  Sinclair, 
asked  him  how  he  did  ?  I  am  well,  he  replied,  for  I  die,  not 
sluggishly  on  a  sickbed,  but  in  the  field,  as  almost  all  my  an- 
cestors have  done.  Hear  my  last  requests — First,  conceal 
my  death  from  friends  and  enemies ;  next,  do  not  allow  my 
standard  to  be  lost ;  and  last  avenge  my  death.  If  I  may 
trust  to  your  performance  of  these,  I  can  endur.e  every  thing 
else  with  equanimity.  Before  proceeding,  they  covered  the  douJiu 
body  with  a  cloak  that  it  might  not  be  known ;  then,  raising  lUun. 
his  standard,  they  shouted,  as  the  custom  is — A  Douglas ! 
At  that  cry,  such  a  charge  was  made,  and  with  so  much 
alacrity  did  the  Scots  rush  upon  the  enemy,  that  they  drove 
them  far  distant  from  the  field  of  battle ;  for,  at  the  name  of 
Douglas,  not  only  the  common  soldiers,  but  also  John,  earl 
of  Moray,  ran  to  that  quarter,  believing  the  greatest  danger 
to  be  there.  Moray  had  previously  defeated  the  division  of 
the  enemy  opposed  to  him,  and  taken  the  younger  Percy 
prisoner,  whom,  as  he  was  severely  wounded,  he  sent  to  the 
camp  to  be  cured.  The  battle  being  thus  more  feebly  con- 
tested at  other  points,  they  who  had  rallied  round  the  stand- 
ard of  Douglas  dispersed  the  English,  Yfotw  o>aLV  Vyj  \!ci^>x 
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BOOK    day's  march,  and  their  nocturnal  engagement,  and,    in  the 
same  charge,  took  Henry  Percy,  the  general  of  the  enemy, 


prisoner.     On  the  loss  of  their  leader,  the  flight  became  ge- 
.  neral  and  disorderly.     There  were  killed  of  the  Engh'sh, 

feated.  about  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty,  wounded 
about  a  thousand,  and  fourteen  hundred  taken  prisoners. 
The  Scots  lost  one  hundred  slain,  and  two  hundred  were 
taken  prisoners,  as  they  pursued  with  a  few  a  great  number 
of  English. 

Lx.  In  the  pursuit,  James  Lindsay  having  singled  out  from 
among  the  crowd  of  fugitives,  Redman,  governor  of  Berwick, 
thinking  him  one  of  the  chiefs,  from  the  beauty  of  his  ar- 
mour, pursued  him  closely  ;  who,  when  he  had  fled  three 
miles,  and  his  horse  becoming  fatigued,  finding  it  impossible 
to  escape,  dismounted.  Lindsay  immediately  did  the  same, 
and,  at  last,  after  a  pretty  long  combat,  the  Englishman,  in- 
ferior in  that  kind  of  weapon,  surrendered  to  Lindsay,  who 
sent  him  home,  he  having  sworn  that  he  would  return  with- 
in twenty  days.  Such,  at  that  time,  was  the  courtesy  of 
the  neigiibouring  nations  to  their  captives,  and  which,  even 
now,  is  observefl  with  the  utmost  punctiliousness  among  the 
inhabitants  of  the  borders  ;  whoever  does  not  return  at  the 
day  appointed,  is  thus  punished  : — At  the  meetings  usually 
held  for  arranging  any  disputes  which  may  arise,  he  who 
has  been  deceived,  complains  by  exhibiting  the  figure  of 
a  hand  or  a  glove,  on  a  long  spear.  This  is  held  so  in- 
famous among  them,  that  the  violator  of  his  faith  becomes 
detestable  to  his  friends  and  relations,  and  no  man  of  any 
rank  will  either  eat,  speak  with,  or  afford  him  shelter. 

Lxi.   Lindsay,  having  on  this  condition  dismissed  his  pri- 
soner, perceiving  a  great  body  of  armed  men,  rode  straight 
up  to  them;  nor  did  he  discover  them  to  be  enemies,  till  he 
Arrival  of   was  SO  near  that  he  could  not  retreat.     They  were  the  forces 
Bishop  of  Qf  i\^Q  bishop  of  Durham,  who  had  come  rather  late  to  New- 
castle, and  not  being  able  to  overtake  Percy,   and,  besides, 
thinking  that  he  would  not  engage  the  enemy  till  next  day, 
had  ordered  his  men  to  halt  and  take  supper,  and  a  little  af- 
ter supper,  recommenced  his  march  ;  but  before  he  had  gone 
far  from  the  town,  \\e\eaTT\^d  iVv^  fate  of  the  battle,  and  re- 
turned to  consuU  wa\\  \\\s  ^t\e.w<5is  «\iW3X  ^\«^\i\w^>i\^  §K«ts. 
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They  having  resolved  that  all  should  be  in  arms  by  sunrise  BOOK 
next  morning,  about  ten  thousand  horse  and  foot  of  different  ^^' 
kinds  assembled  from  the  neighbourhood.  This  re-inforce- 
ment  encouraged  the  bishop  to  march  as  quickly  as  possible 
against  the  enemy,  and  try  the  event  of  a  battle;  for  he 
thought  he  would  surprise  them,  tired  with  two  days'  fight- 
ing, stiff  with  their  wounds,  and  negligent  on  account  of  their 
success,  and  easily  obtain  a  victory.  The  approach  of  the 
bishop  being  discovered  by  the  outposts,  the  Earl  of  Moray, 
who,  since  the  death  of  Douglas,  enjoyed  the  whole  confi- 
dence of  the  army,  assembled  the  chiefs,  and  consulted  re- 
specting the  fate  of  the  prisoners,  whom  it  appeared  cruel  to 
kill  after  having  given  them  quarter,  yet  dangerous  to  pre- 
serve, their  number  being  nearly  equal  to  that  of  his  own 
troops.  It  was  agreed  that,  having  sworn  them  that  they 
would  not  stir  during  the  engagement,  and  that  although 
their  countrymen  might  relieve  them,  still  they  were  to  con- 
sider themselves  as  prisoners,  they  should  be  left  in  the  camp, 
under  a  small  guard,  with  orders  to  kill  the  whole  if  any 
one  attempted  to  move.  Having  thus  disposed  of  their  cap- 
tives, the  Scots,  highly  excited  by  their  former  victory, 
marched  out  to  battle,  their  rear  defended  by  the  marshes, 
and  their  flanks  by  trees  which  they  had  cut  down.  Orders 
were  at  the  same  time  issued,  that  each,  as  soon  as  he  ap- 
proached the  enemy,  should  blow  the  rude  trumpet,  formed 
of  a  cow's  horn,  which  he  carried — for  every  individual  car- 
ried one  suspended  from  his  neck — and  raise  as  loud  a  noise 
as  possible ;  which  peal,  sufficiently  terrific  in  itself,  multi- 
plied by  the  echoes  of  the  neighbouring  hills,  would  occasion 
the  appearance  of  a  much  greater  number  than  were  actual* 
ly  approaching.  The  English,  who  had  advanced  hurried- 
ly, and  were  to  fight  among  the  carcasses  of  their  country- 
men, were  astonished  at  the  horrible  sound,  and  the  alacrity 
of  the  enemy,  who  were  already  drawn  up  in  battle  array 
against  them  ;  and  as  the  leader  could  neither  trust  his  raw 
soldiery,  nor  the  soldier  confide  in  his  unexperienced  leader, 
signal  was  immediately  given  to  return.  In  the  meantime,  y^  ,^ 
Lindsay,  who  was  taken  as  mentioned,  having  been  lefl  at  treats. 
Newcastle,  was  seen  and  recognised  by  Redman,  who  treated 
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BOOK    him  with  the  utmost  courtesy,  aud  sent  him  home  without 
^^'      ransom.* 


LXii.  The  Scots,  having  so  easily  repelled  this  sudden  at- 
tack, determined  to  return  home.    At  his  request  tlicy  re- 

•  In  his  account  of  tlie  battle  of  Otterburn,  Bachanan  appears  to  Lave  fol- 
lowed the  narrative  of  Fruis  nrt,  who  lived  during  the  period,  and  was  acquainted 
with  many  of  the  actors  in  that  far-famed  conflict,  by  which  the  fame  of 
Scottish  valour  was  renowned  throughout  Europe.  The  episode  which  relates 
to  the  capture  of  Redman,  and  his  subsequent  change  of  conditions  with  his 
conqueror,  is  thus  given  at  full  by  the  great  historian  of  chivalry  : — 

"  I  will  say  something  of  Sir  Matthew  Redman,  who  had  mounted  his  horse 
•  to  escape  from  the  battle,  as  he  alone  could  not  recover  the  day.  On  his 
departure  be  was  noticed  by  Sir  James  Lindsay,  a  valiant  Scots  knight,  who 
was  near  him,  and,  through  courage  and  the  hope  of  gain,  was  desirous  of 
pursuing  him.  His  horse  was  ready,  and  leaping  on  him  with  his  battle  axe 
.  bung  at  his  neck,  and  spear  in  hand,  galloped  after  him,  leaving  his  men  aud 
the  battle*  and  came  so  close  to  him,  he  might,  had  he  chosen,  have  hit  him 
with  his  lance  ;  but  he  said,  *  Ila !  Sir  knight,  turn  about ;  it  is  disgraceful  thus 
to  fly ;  I  am  James  Lindsay;  and  if  you  do  not  turn,  I  will  drive  my  spear  into 
your  back.'  Sir  Matthew  made  no  reply,  but  stuck  spurs  harder  into  his 
horse  than  before.  In  this  state  did  the  chase  last  for  three  miles,  when  Sir 
Matthew's  horse  stumbling  under  him,  be  leaped  off,  drew  his  sword  from  the 
scabbard,  and  put  himself  in  a  posture  of  defence.  The  Scots  knight  made  n 
thrust  at  him  with  his  Innce,  thinking  to  strike  him  on  the  breast,  but  Sir 
Matthew,  by  writhing  his  body,  escaped  the  blow,  and  the  point  of  the  lance 
was  buried  in  the  ground,  and  tlici*e  remained  fixed.  Sir  Matthew  now  8tcpi>ed 
forward,  and  with  his  sword  cut  the  spear  in  two.  Sir  James  Lindsay,  finding 
he  had  lost  hia  lance,  flung  the  shaft  on  the  ground,  and,  dismounting,  grasped 
his  battle-axe,  which  was  slung  across  his  shoulder,  and  handled  it  with  one 
hand  very  dexterously,  for  the  Scots  are  accustomed  thus  to  use  it,  attacking 
the  knight  with  renewed  courage,  who  defended  himself  with  much  art.  They 
pursued  each  other  for  a  long  time,  one  with  the  battle-axe  and  the  other  wkli 
the  fcword,  for  there  was  no  one  to  prevent  them  ;  but,  at  last,  Sir  James  laid 
about  him  such  heavy  blows,  that  Sir  Matthew  was  quite  out  of  breath,  which 
made  him  surrender  ;  and  he  said,  •  Lindsay,  I  yield  myself  to  you.'  •  Indeed  ! ' 
replied  the  Soots  knight,  «  rescued  or  not?'  '  That  I  will,'  answered  Sir  James. 
Sir  Matthew  on  this  put  his  sword  in  the  scabbard,  and  said,  •  Now,  what  do 
you  require  of  nie,  for  I  am  your  prisoner  by  fair  conquest?'  '  And  what  is  it 
you  would  wish  nie  to  do?'  re]>lied  Sir  James.  '  I  should  like,'  answered  Sir 
Matthew,  « to  return  to  Newcastle  ;  and  within  fifteen  day?,  I  ^ill  come  to  you 
in  any  part  of  Scotland  you  shall  appoint.'  *  I  agree,'  said  Sir  James,  •  on 
your  pledging  yourself,  that  within  three  weeks  you  be  in  Edinburgh  ;  and 
wherever  you  may  go,  you  acknowledge  yourself  as  my  prisoner.'  Sir  Matthew 
having  sworn  to  ob.scr>'e  these  conditions,  each  sought  his  horse  that  was  pastur- 
ing hard  by,  and  having  mounted,  took  leave  and  de|iarted.  Sir  James  l>y  the 
way  he  had  come,  to  join  hia  countrymen,  and  Sir  Matthew  to  Newcastle. 

**  Sir  James,  from  the  darkness  of  the  night,  as  the  moon  did  not  shine  very 

clear,  mistook  his  road,  and  had  not  advanced  half  a  league,  before  he  fell  in 

•  with  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  and  more  than  five  hundred  Elnglish.     He  might 

have  escaped  tins  danger  Wd  W  OciWiii'\\.,\wXiV!ka\.\xQu^ht  they  were  his  Iriends 
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leased  Ralph  Percy>  who,  being  severely  wounded,  could  not    BOOK 
bear  the  fatigue  of  the  journey,  and  wished  to  be  left  at  New-      ^^' 
castle  for  cure,  he  promisuig,  so  soon  as  he  recovered,  that 
lie  would  appear  at  any  place  the  Earl  of  Moray  should  ap« 
point,  and  pledging  his  faith  for  his  return,  as  was  the  usual 

in  pursuit  of  the  enemy.  When  in  the  midst  of  them,  those  nearest  asked  who 
he  waf.  He  replied, '  I  am  Sir  James  Lindsay.'  Upon  this,  the  bishop,  who 
was  within  hearing,  pushed  forward  and  said, '  Lindsay,  you  are  taken ;  sur- 
render yourself  to  mc.'  <  And  who  are  you  ?  *  said  Lindsay.  '  I  am  the  Bishop 
of  Durham.'  And  where  do  you  come  from  ? '  added  Lindsay.  '  By  my  faith, 
friend,  I  intended  being  at  the  battle,  but  unfortunately  was  too  late  ;  and  in 
despair  I  am  returning  to  Newcastle,  whither  you  will  accompany  me.'  '  If 
you  insist  on  it,  I  must  comply,'  answered  Sir  James ;  *  but  I  have  made  a 
prisoner,  and  am  now  one  myself ;  such  is  the  chance  of  war.'  '  Whom  hare 
you  taken  ? '  asked  the  bi&hop.  '  I  have  captured  and  ransomed,  after  a  long 
pursuit,  Sir  Matthew  Redman.'  *  And  where  is  he  ? '  said  the  bishop.  '  On 
my  faith,'  replied  Sir  James, '  he  is  returned  to  Newcastle ;  he  entreated  I  would 
allow  him  three  weeks'  liberty,  which  I  complied  with.'  *  Well,  well/  said  the 
bishop,  *  let  us  go  on  to  Newcastle,  where  you  shall  conrerse  with  him.'  Thus  they 
returned  to  Newcastle,  Sir  James  Lindsay  as  prisoner  to  the  Bishop  of  Durham. 

*'  Sir  Matthew  Redman,  on  his  return  by  Newcastle,  told  the  event  of  the  battle, 
and  of  his  being  made  prisoner  by  Sir  James  Lindsay,  and  learnt,  to  his  surprise, 
from  the  bishop,  or  from  some  of  his  people,  that  Sir  James  had,  in  his  turn, 
been  taken  by  the  bishop.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  the  bishop  had  quitted  New« 
castle.  Sir  Matthew  went  to  his  lodgings  in  search  of  his  master,  whom  he  found 
very  melancholy,  looking  out  of  a  window.  <  What  has  brought  you  here,  Sir 
James?'  was  the  first  salute  of  Sir  Matthew.  Sir  James,  interrupting  his 
melancholy  thoughts,  advanced  to  meet  him,  bade  him  good  day,  and  replied, 
*  By  my  faith,  Redman,  ill  luck  ;  for  I  had  no  sooner  parted  with  you,  and  was 
returning  home,  than  I  fell  in  with  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  to  whom  I  am  prl* 
soner,  in  like  manner  as  you  are  to  me.  I  believe  there  will  be  no  need  of  your 
coming  to  Edinburgh  to  obtain  your  ransom,  for  we  may  finish  the  business  here 
if  my  master  consent  to  it.'  *  We  shall  soon  agree  as  to  that,'  replied  Red- 
man, *  but  you  must  come  and  dine  with  me ;  for  the  bishop  and  his  men  hare 
marched  to  attack  your  countrymen.  I  know  not  what  success  they  will  have,  nor 
shall  we  be  informed  till  their  return.'  '  I  accept  your  invitation,'  answered  Lind- 
say.   In  such  manner  did  these  two  enjoy  each  other's  company  in  Newcastle." 

Such  is  the  dramatic  narrative  of  Froissart  respecting  this  single  incident  in 
the  battle  of  Otterbum — a  battle  in  which  his  chivalrous  spirit  revels  to  the  full 
as  a  passage  of  arms,  wherein  valour  was  exhibited  to  the  uttermost,  while  the 
conquered  k»t  no  honour  by  their  discomfiture.  But  still  more  attractive  than 
the  valour  of  the  combatants  in  battle,  is  the  account  that  he  gives  of  the  mutual 
courtesy  between  the  Scots  and  English  after  the  conflict  was  over,  when  they 
passed,  in  a  few  moments,  from  deadly  strife  to  deeds  of  friendly  kindness  and 
hospitality.  It  will  be  seen  from  these  statements,  that  the  old  rancour  between 
the  two  nations,  which  had  been  kindled  by  the  wan  of  Edward  I.  and  his  im- 
mediate successors,  had  now  passed  away,  and  given  full  room  for  the  kindly  and 
kindred  feelinj;8  of  both,  manifested  by  deeds  of  generous  courtesy  and  for- 
bearance. In  this  point  of  view,  the  battle  of  Otterburn  is  by  far  the  most 
important  incident  in  the  loog  wars  between  England  and  Scotland. 
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costom.  Six  hundred  other  prisoners  followed  Iiis  example, 
and  obtained  leave  also  to  depart.  Many,  besides,  of  the 
common  soldiers,  from  whom  more  trouble  than  gain  was 
expected,  were  dismissed  without  ransom.  Henry  Percy, 
and  with  him  about  four  hundred  of  the  higher  rank,  were 
detained  and  carried  into  Scotland ;  but  in  a  short  time  all 
were  liberated  at  the  price  which  they  chose  to  affix  them- 
selves as  their  ransom ;  for  in  that  age,  as  Ennins  expresses 
it,  "  they,  not  as  pedlars,  but  as  warriors,  took  the  field  ;"• 
as  men  contending  for  liberty  and  glory.  The  bodies  of 
Douglas,  and  the  illustrious  men  who  died  with  him,  were, 
on  the  third  day,  carried  to  Melrose,  and  there  buried  with 
great  military  pomp. 

LXIII.  When  these  particulars  were  told  to  the  other  army 
that  ravaged  Cumberland,  it  marred  their  rejoicings  for  the 
victory,  and  changed  their  gladness  into  grief;  for  the  loss 
of  Douglas  so  affected  all  military  men,  that  not  only  those 
who  followed  himself,  but  the  soldiers  of  the  otlier  army, 
returned  home  silent  and  sad,  and  as  if  they  had  suffered  a 
defeat;  and  wliat  added  to  the  general  commiseration  was, 
that  he  fell  in  the  flower  of  his  youth,  left  no  child,  and  al- 
most alone  was  deprived  of  the  fruit  of  the  victory  he  had 
achieved.  His  estate,  upon  his  death,  devolved  to  Archibald 
of  Galloway,  surnamed  the  Grim,  and,  like  himself,  renowned 
in  war.  Thus  ended  the  memorable  battle  of  Otterburn, 
remarkable  not  only  for  the  magnanimity  and  perseverance 
in  fighting,  the  patient  endurance  of  fatigue,  and  the  moder- 
ation after  victory,  displayed  botli  by  the  general  and  men, 
but  chiefly  by  its  varied  issue.  The  victor,  in  the  Ijighest 
expectation  of  glory,  was  prevented  by  death  from  reaping 
the  fruit  of  his  labour.  The  vanquished,  though  his  army 
was  routed,  and  himself  a  captive,  yet  enjoyed,  after  the 
battle,  many  years  of  fame.  It  was  fought  on  the  2Ut  of 
July,  A.  D.  1388, 

LXiv.  By  this  victory,  the  situation  of  the  country  was 
rendered  a  little  more  tranquil  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
The  king,  who  was  by  age  unfitted  for  governing,  perceived, 
•  This  is  the  only  quotation  which  Buchanan,  although  himself  so  eminent  a 
foet,  makes  in  his  histoiy  from  any  of  the  Latin  poets.  It  is  part  of  a  speech 
ot  Pyrrhus,  King  of  Epirus,  uttered  on  a  similar  occasion — ^the  redemption  of 
the  Roman  captWeft ;  a  ^aa8^§^\i\^VJ  ^sma^Vs^  C\o»ra«— Cicero,  OflSc.    I.  3. 
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by  the  late  expedition,  whicli  was  undertaken  without  con-  BOOK 
suiting  him,  that  such,  al&o,  was  the  general  opinion,  and  ^^' 
John,  his  eldest  son^  being  of  an  indolent  disposition,  more 
inclined  to  consult  his  ease  than  attend  to  any  arduous  busi- 
ness,* called  an  assembly  of  the  states,  and  made  Robert,  earl  Robert  ap- 
of  Fife,  viceroy,  under  the  title  of  governor,  as  they  who  ex-  ^cond  son 
ercised  that  magistracy  before  had  been  called  guardians,  fgj^™^'^' 
During  the  time  Henry  Percy,  illustrious  both  by  his  de- 
scent and  his  actions,  remained  captive  in  Scotland,  the  earl 
Mareschal,t  commonly  styled  the  Marshal  of  England,  a 
man  more  courageous  in  words  than  in  arms,  was  appointed 
in  his  room,  who,  depreciating  the  bravery  of  the  Scots,  and 
inveighing  against  the  cowardice  of  the  English  at  the  battle 
of  Otterburn,  procured  for  himself  the  hatred  of  both  na« 
tions;  and  Robert,  the  regent  of  Scotland,  was  so  much 
disgusted  at  his  boasting,  that  he  considered  it  a  suRIcient 
reason  for  undertaking  an  expedition  against  him.  Having 
passed  the  hostile  boundary,  accompanied  by  Archibald,  now 
earl  of  Douglas,  he  marclied  straight  against  the  enemy,  He  enters 
who  was  said  to  be  waiting  for  him  with  a  large  army. 
When  lie  came  near,  he  immediately  gave  him  an  oppor- 
tunity of  fighting,  and  when  he  delated  accepting  it,  sent 
a  trumpeter  to  defy  him  to  equal  battle,  but  as  the  Mares- 
dial  remained  in  his  fastnesses  and  strongholds,  nor  gave 
any  answer  to  the  challenge,  Robert,  after  waiting  for  some 
hours  with  his  men  drawn  out  in  order  of  battle,  sent  his 
army  to  plunder  the  circumjacent  country,  and  chiefly  those 
places  where  the  Mareschal  used  to  dwell,  which,  having 
done,  lie  led  back  his  troops,  laden  with  spoil,  without  fight- 
ing. This  expedition,  altliough  undertaken  upon  slight 
grounds,  yet  delighted  both  English  and  Scots,  who  rejoiced 
to  see  the  vanity  of  the  man  so  humbled.    But  he,  as  often 

•  The  natural  iixlolence  of  this  prince,  afterwards  Robert  ITT.,  wa«;  nggraratcd 
by  lameness,  occasioned  by  the  kick  of  a  horse.  This  dlsqaalifu^ation,  which 
prevented  him  from  taking  a  part  in  the  warlike  exercises  of  the  period,  excited 
still  further  the  di^ike  of  his  enter|)ri8ing  subjects. 

f  The  Earl  of  Nottingham,  Marshal  of  England,  who  was  appointed  lord 
warden  of  the  Eastern  ^rohes.  He  provoked  the  borderers  of  Scotland  by 
boasting  that  he  would  meet  them  with  half  their  numbers  upon  a  fair  field. 
These  idle  taunts  were  sufficient,  mt  the  time,  to  renew  the  war  between  the  two 
Baiiooa. 
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BOOK    as  it  was  mentioned^  excused  what  he  had  done,  by  alleging 
his  tenderness  for  his  countrymen,  whom  he  did  not  wish 


to  expose  to  danger  without  a  cause. 

LXV.  At  this  time,  when  it  was  hoped  that  the  truce  be- 
tween France  and  England  would,  through  the  mediation  of 
tlie  pope  and  the  neighbouring  princes,  issue  in  a  peace,  on 
condition  that  the  allies  of  botli  should  be  included — the  Por- 
tuguese on  the  side  of  England,  and  the  Scots  and  the  Cas- 
tilian  Spaniards  on  the  part  of  France ;  king  Robert,  against 
the  advice  of  all  liis  council,  gave  liis  useless  assent,  for  he 
could  neither  make  peace  nor  truce,  except  according  to  the 
opinion  of  the  estates,  nor  any  promise  to  be  depended  upon 
without  tlieir  act;  and  the  nobility  could Jiot  conceal  tlieir 
resentment  against  the  selfishness  of  the  French,  whose  usual 
method  it  was,  when  the  Scots  were  engaged  with  an  enemy, 
to  take  the  arms  out  of  their  hands  in  the  moment  of  victory, 
that  they  might  themselves  enjoy  the  fruit  of  their  present 
success,  and  turn  to  their  own  advantage  the  profit  of  their 
Peace  with  achievements.  At  last,  after  long  altercation,  the  ambassa- 
dors who  had  come  from  France  persuaded,  though  with 
difficulty,  the  Scots  to  send  ambassadors  thither  to  treat 
that  the  peace  so  nearly  concluded  might  not  be  hindered 
by  tlieir  obstinacy. 
.  Robert  II.  LXVI.  King  Robert  did  not  long  survive  this  transaction; 
he  died  on  the  19th  of  April,  in  his  castle  of  Dundonald,  in 
the  year  1390,  aged  seventy-four,  having  reigned  nineteen 
years  and  twenty  .four  days.  This  king,  who  always  carried 
on  war  by  his  generals,  was  almost  always  successful.  He 
himself  was  present  at  few  battles,  which  some  ascribe  to  his 
age,  and  some  to  his  cowardice ;  but  all,  with  one  consent, 
agree  that  he  was  a  most  excellent  man,  and,  in  the  arts  of 
peace,  few  kings  could  be  compared  to  him.  He  adminis- 
tered justice  diligently  and  impartially,  he  severely  restrained 
robbery,  he  was  steady  in  his  conduct,  and  faithful  to  his 
word.  The  kingdom,  which  he  received  in  turbulent  times, 
he  restored  to  internal  tranquillity  by  his  justice  and  equity, 
and  so  far  recovered  it  from  the  enemy,  that,  at  the  time  of 
his  death,  they  had  only  three  castles  remaining  in  it* 

*  Robert  II.  had  sbo^mi  no  want  either  of  courage  or  talent  while  he  held 
the  oflSce  of  high-steward  ot  ^<io\ASiXi^.    lAXa  iJo^Vv.^  *a  *.  \dti^  ia  attested  bj 


ances. 
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LXVH.  After  the  king's  death,  disturbances  arose  from  a    BOOK 

quarter  whence  they  were  least  expected.     Alexander,  earl 

of  Buchan,  youngest  son  of  the  king  by  Elizabeth  More,  in-  Disturb- 
censed  against  the  bishop  of  Moray  for  some  trifling  cause, 
when  he  could  not  lay  hold  on  him  to  murder  him  as  he  de« 
sired,  wreaked  his  vengeance  on  the  cathedral  of  Elgin,  then 
the  most  beautiful  in  Scotland,  and  burned  it.*  In  the  same 
year,  William  Douglas  of  Nithsdale — who,  as  mentioned, 
was,  on  account  of  his  bravery,  made  son-in-law  to  the  king 
— was  killed  at  Dantzic,  on  the  Vistula,  by  some  assassins, 
hired  by  Clifford,  an  Englishman.  Douglas,  when  there 
was  peace  at  homo,  in  order  not  to  languish  in  indolence,  set 
out  to  Prussia,  to  the  holy  war,t  where  he  gave  such  proof 

tlie  fact,  that  he  was  able  to  niairitaiu  peace  so  succcsBfally,  nlthough  he  xrai 
the  first  Bovertign  of  a  new  family,  and  at  the  head  of  such  turbulent  subjects. 

•  In  June,  1300,  he  not  only  burned  the  cathedral,  but  all  the  other  build- 
ings, among  which  were  the  church  of  St.  Giles,  an  hospital,  called  Maison  do 
Dieu,  and  the  dwellings  of  eighteen  canons  and  chaplains.  In  the  May  pre- 
cbding,  he  burned  the  town  of  Forres.  For  these  cruelties  ho  received  the 
appropriate  name  of  the  wolf  of  Badenoch.  Unfortunately  his  power  to  do 
mischief  was  equal  to  his  inclination,  as  his  father,  Robert  11.,  had  invested 
him  with  the  government  of  the  northern  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  an  authority 
that  was  all  but  absolute.  The  fame  of  his  cruelty  and  reckless  exploits  long 
afterwards  sur?iTed  in  that  part  of  Scotland.  His  sons  followed  in  his  footstep.^, 
and  one  of  them,  after  a  life  of  desperate  adventure  in  many  lands  as  well  aa 
Scotland,  settled  down,  under  the  title  of  Earl  of  Mar,  into  a  wise  counsellor 
and  able  general,  and  gained  the  battle  of  Ilarlaw. 

'f  The  war  here  named  holy,  was  carried  on  by  the  Teutonic  knights  nganist 
the  infidel  Prussians,  in  which  they  were  aided  by  the  English,  Scots,  and 
French.  A  treaty  between  England  and  the  grand-master  of  the  order  was 
concluded  1387.  Tho  Scots  seem  to  have  been  numerous,  but  chi  fly  adven- 
turers. In  the  memoirs  of  Mareschal  Boucicaut,  written  by  a  contemporary, 
and  published  at  Paris,  by  Godfrey,  1620,  it  is  mentioned  that  Boucicaut  went 
to  Prussia  for  the  third  time,  to  avenge  the  death  of  Douglas,  who  had  been 
alain  by  the  treachery  of  the  English,  and  defied  them,  but  was  answered,  that 
vengeance  belonged  only  to  the  Scots. 

This  "  holy  war,"  aa  it  was  then  termed,  and  believed  to  be,  was  an  important 
feature  in  the  history  of  Europe  at  this  period.  It  was  a  transition  of  tho 
crusading  spirit,  wliich,  baffled  on  the  fields  of  Syria  and  before  the  ramparts  of 
Jerusalem,  sought  another  object  upon  which  to  exhaust  its  superfluous  energies, 
and  discovered  that  there  were  infidels  to  bo  conquered  or  converted,  and  rich 
territories  to  be  won,  without  the  trouble  and  risk  of  Asiatic  adventure.  In  the 
midst  of  Christian  Europe,  Prussia  still  remained  a  pagan  country,  and  aa  such, 
was  an  eyesore  to  the  Popedom;  in  consequence  of  which,  Gregory  IX.  pro- 
claimed a  crusade  against  these  Prussian  idolaters,  and  commissioned  the  Tea* 
tonip  knights,  who  had  lately  retreated  from  Palestine,  to  execute  it.  They 
gladly  itndcrtook  the  office,  about  the  year  1230 ;  and  in  about  fifty-three  yean 
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BOOK  of  his  valour  that  Iio  was  made  comraaiidcr  of  flic  wliole 
^^'  fleet,  which  was  both  great  and  well  fitted  out.  Some  dis- 
pute, however,  having  arisen  with  the  linglishman,  formerly 
his  rival,  and  now  envious  of  this  honour,  he  was  challenged 
by  him  to  single  combat ;  but  the  challenger,  on  reflecting 
upon  the  hazard  of  the  enterprise,  purchased  his  own  safety 
by  procuring  the  murder  of  his  opponent. 

aflcr,  the  whole  of  Prussia  was  conquered,  and  its  benighted  inhabitants  extir- 
pated or  Christianized. 

The  Teutonic  Order  having  thus  become  powerful  and  wealthy,  continued 
their  career  of  conquest,  in  which  they  made  little  distinction  between  their 
pagan  and  Christian  neighbours.  Thus,  in  1310,  they  seized  the  town  of  Dantzic, 
which  belonged  to  Poland,  and  invaded  that  kingdom,  but  were  so  severely 
handled  in  the  battle  of  Plovco,  that  they  were  glad  to  turn  to  the  easier  con- 
quest of  Lithuania,  whose  people  were  of  the  same  race  as  the  Prussians,  and 
cherished  the  same  idolatrous  faith.  Thi»,  in  the  estimation  of  the  day,  was  a 
pious  and  orthodox  warfare;  and  the  Teutonic  knights,  in  consequence,  began 
to  recover  that  estimation  which  they  had  sorely  damaged  by  the  lawless  inva- 
sion of  Christian  Poland,  so  that  from  every  country  bold  adventurers  repaired 
to  their  banner,  who  either  found  too  much  peace  at  home,  or  were  animated  by 
the  spirit  of  restless  enterprise.  It  was  in  this  Lithuanian  war— conducted 
against  those  who  worshipped  Pcrun,  the  god  of  thunder,  and  Potrynipos,  the 
brazen  serpent,  and  practised  t';e  abominations  of  sacred  groves — that  Scotsmen 
and  Englishmen  were  found  fighting  side  by  side  for  the  honour  of  their  common 
faith  :  here  it  was  that  Henry,  Earl  of  Hereford,  acquired  his  first  military 
renown,  before  ho  became  Henry  IV.  of  England;  and  thither  also  Douglas 
repaired,  with  his  troop  of  adventuious  countrymen,  where  his  career  was  cut 
short  by  the  hand  of  an  a-'sasgin. 

The  conquest  of  Lithuania,  however,  Was  not  so  easy  as  that  of  Prussia, 
owing  to  the  avarice  of  the  Teutonic  knights,  who  preferred  the  continuance  ut 
the  Lithuanian  idolatry,  because  it  served  them  as  an  apology  for  taxing  its 
worshippers.  At  length  the  oppressive  rule  of  these  military  monks  came  to  a 
disastrous  close.  By  a  royal  marri.igc,  Poland  and  Lithuania  came  under  one 
sovereign ;  and  the  Grand  Master  Wiis  rcqiiirod  to  repair  to  Cracow,  and  there 
do  homage  as  vas>al  of  the  Polish  king  This  he  rcfu.>cd,and  mustered  150,000 
men,  to  make  good  his  claim  upon  Lithuania.  He  was  met  by  the  Polish  kin;? 
at  Tanncnburg,  in  1410,  and  so  severely  defeated,  that  the  Order  never  after- 
wards recovered  from  the  blow.  Even  already  It  had  become  an  effete  thing  In 
the  politics  of  Europe,  so  that  its  further  existence  as  a  great  independent  }wwer 
was  neither  possible  nor  desirable.  It  achieved  enough,  however,  while  it  lasted; 
as  it  was  from  this  origin  that  the  most  powerful  of  all  the  modern  patch -works 
of  conquest — the  kingdom  of  Prussia — commenced  its  formidable  existence- 
The  Teutonic  knights  wcro  the  fathers  of  Frederic  the  CJroai,  and  the  final 
chace  of  Waterloo ! 
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